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6 
THIOPS anTIMONIAL, MARTIAL, and MINE- 
RAL. See PharRmacy-Indes. 
ETHMOID ES, in anatomy, a bone ſituated in the 


— —M'w mid lle of the biſis of the forchead or os frontis and 


at the top of the root of the noſe, filling almoſt the 
whole cavity of the noſtrils. It has its name from 
0% cribrum, * ſicve,“ and wdes © form,” becauſe 
all ſpongy and porous. See ANATOMY, no 17. 

E THNARCHA, ETHNaARCH, (formed of ,. 
nation, aud apxs command), a governor or ruler of a 
nation. 

There are ſome medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the 
Creat, on one ſide whereof is found Haden, and on the 
other Ebyapyor, q. d. Herod the Ethnarch. After the 
battle of Philippi, we read that Antony paſſing over 
into Syria, conſtituted Herod and Phaſael his brother 
tetrarchs, and in that quality commirted to them the 
adminiſtration of the affairs of Judea ( Jof Ant. lib. xiv. 
cap. 23.) Herod therefore had the government of the 
2 before ever the Parthians entered Syria, or 

efore Antigonus's invaſion, which did not happen till 
ſix or ſeven years after Herod was commander in Ga- 
lilee. (Joſ. lib. xiv. cap. 24, 25.) Conſequently He- 
rod was then truly ethuarch, for he can be no other. 
wiſe denominated ; ſo that it muſt have been in that 
ſpace of time that the medals were ſtruck, which only 
give him this title: which medals are a confirmation 
of what we read in hiſtory of the government which 
that prince was intruſted with before he was raiſed to 
the royalty. 

Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch in 
lieu of that of ethnarch; but the two terms come fo 
near to each other, that it is caſy to confound them 
together. 

Though Herod the Great left by will to Archelaus 
all Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, yet Joſephus tells us 
he was then only called ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONES, in antiquity, a ſect of here- 
tics in the ſeventh century, who made a profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, but joined thereto all the ceremonies and 


follies of pazaniſm, as judicial aſtrology, ſortileges, 


anguries, and other divinations, 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting 
a ticket or title affixed to a bag or bundle of papers, 
expreſſing its contents. It is alſo uſed, when ap- 
plied to the Spaniſh and ſome other courts, to ſignify a 
particular account of what is to be done daily in the 
king's houſehold, and in the chief ceremonies relating 
to it. It likewiſe denotes thoſe forms that regulate 
the decorum of conduct towards perſons of various 
ranks and ſtations. 

ETMULLER (Michael), a moſt eminent phyſi- 

Vor. VII. : 


. 


cian, born at Leipſic in 1646. After having travelled Etna. 


through the greateſt part of Europe, he became pro- 
feſſor of botany, chemiſtry, and anatomy, at Leipkc ; 
where he died in 1683. He was a very voluminous 
writer ; his works making no leſs than 5 vols folio, as 
printed at Naples in 1728. His ſon Michael Erneſt 
Etmuller was alſo an ingenious phyſician, who publiſh- 
ed ſeveral pieces, and died in 1732. 


ET Na, or Aru, a famous burning mountain of Houel's ob- 
Sicily, and the largeſt in Europe; of which an account ſer vatious. 


has been already given under the latter ſpelling TNA. 
The following additional particulars relating to the 
eruptions, ſize, ſcenery, and products, of this cele- 
brated volcano, are collected from the Voyage Pitloreſque 
of M. Houel, who appears to have ſurveyed it with 
greater accuracy than any former traveller. 

The form of mount Etna is that of a cone, very 
broad at the baſe, which is more than 30 miles in cir- 
cumference., From the bottom you aſcend ten leagues 


before reaching its ſummit on the ſouth fide; and on 


any of the other ſides, the way being not ſo ſtraight, . 
would be conſiderably longer, Etna is entirely com- 
poſed of ſubſtances that have been diſcharged from the 
volcano in its various exploſions. 

It appears from the quantities of marine bodies de- 

fired all oyer the under part of Etna, that it muſt 
— been once covered by the ſea to at leaſt one 
half of its preſent height. The whole iſland of Sicily, 
and the greateſt part of mount Etna, have been, in our 
author's opinion, formed under water. But the pe- 
riod when the eruptions from this volcano firſt com- 
menced, the manner in which the ſea ſubſided, and 
the preciſe time at which it fell ſo low as its preſent 
level on the ſhores of Sicily, are facts concerning of 
which we have no certain knowledge. | 

The general principle, however, M. Houel thinks 
may he regarded as undeniable. When this mountain 
ſtood half under water, the currents of the ocean 
would gradually accumulate upon it large maſles, both 
of its own productions, ſuch as ſhells, and bones of 
fiſhes, and of various other matters, which would be 
intermixed with the volcanic matters diſcharged from 
the focus of the burning mount. In a long ſeries of 
ages theſe ſtrata of heterogeneous matters would na- 
turally become ſo conſiderable as to form the enor- 
mous maſs of mountains with which the volcano is 
now ſurrounded. The currents of the ocean might of- 
ten convey the volcanic matters to a conſiderable 
diſtance from the volcanic focus, And there are 
mountains at no ſmall diſtance from Etna, which ſeem 
to have been produced in this manner. Thoſe of 
Carlintini, at the diſtance of 1 5 leagues, conſiſt _—_ 
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of a mixture of pozzolany, with calcareous matters. 
At Lintini, and in places around it, there are diſtinct 
beds of pozzolana, ſcoriæ, and real lava, as well as 
others in which all theſe matters are blended together 
in a maſs of calcarcons matter. At Palazzolo, about 
24 miles from the city of Syracuſe, the ſides of the 
hills having bcen cut by the itreains which run down 
them, in many places to a conſiderable depth, diſplay 
huge maſſcs of lava, and extensive beds of pozzolana, 
In the neighbourhood of Noto there are allo volcanic 
productions to be found. 

At Pachino, where the iſland of Sicily forms an 
angle, there are a range of hills extending for ſcveral 
miles, which conſiſt of pozzolana. 

The province of Val de Noto is more homogene- 
ous in the matters of which its ſoil conſiſts, than the 
two other dalcs of Sicily, Theſc, in every hill which 
they contain, exhibit a variety of different matters, 
50 amazing, indeed, is that variety, that they may be 
conſidered as exhibiting a collection of ſpecimens of 
all the different materials which enter into the compo- 
ſition of the globe. In thoſe two dales few volcanic 
er have been yct obſerved, But it is not to 

inferred for this reaſon, that they contain but few. 
They may be hereafter diſcovered in great plenty. In 
the volcano of water at Maccalubbe, between Ara- 
gona and Girginti ; in the baths of Caſtellamare, near 
Alcamo aud Segeſte ; in the baths of Termini, in the 
iſles of Lipari; in the hot waters of Ali, between 
Meſſina and Taormina, by the lake in the 2 of 
Caltagirone; in all theſe places which comprehend the 
whole circumference of Sicily, the influence of the 
volcano of Etna is, in ſome meaſure, felt. Nay, it 
would even ſeem, that in theſe places there are ſo many 
volcanic craters. All of theſe are fo diſpoſcd as to 
ſow that they exiſted prior not only to the volcanic 
matters, but to the other ſubſtances intermixed with 
them, 

The waters of the ſea have, in former times, riſen 
much higher than at preſent. But how they retreated, 
or whether they are io continue ſtationary at their 
preſent height, we know not, For more than 2000 
years, during which Sicily has been inhabited, and has 
had cities aud harbours, the ſea has not been ob- 
ſerved either to recede or encroach in any conſider- 
able degree, 

When the ſea ſubſided from mount Etna, the moun- 
tain muſt have been covered over with ſuch matter as 
the ſca uſually depoſits; conſcquently with calcare- 
ous matters. A part of thoſc matters would be in- 
darated by the action of the atmoſphere, while the 
reſt would be carried down by the rain-waters, and 
again 8 into the ocean. The torrents of rain- 
Water which pour down the ſides of mount Etna have 
ſurrowed its ſides, by cutting out for themſelves chun- 
nels; and they have removed from its ſummit, and are 
still removing, to a farther diſtance, all the exirancous 
bodies upon it, In many places they flow at preſent 
over a channel of Java, having cut throngh all the 
matters which lay above it: ſtill, however, there re- 


main in many places both calcareous matter and other 


marine productions, which ſhow that this volcano has 
been once covered by the waters of the ocean. But 
theie arc daily waſting away ; not only the rains, but 
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men likewiſe, who cairy he eff as marerlals for lime 
and for building, coiiipiic io ceface them, 
No fewer than 77 cities, towns, and yillages, are 


ſcattercd over the H of Etna, They are molt ww 
merous on the ſouth tide, where the iemperature of 
the air is mijcer lan onthe north, Reckoving theſe 
cities, towns, and villages, onc with aiiGiher, to con- 
tain each 1200 or 15co fouls, the whole number of 
the inhabitants of 1:0unt Etna Will then be g2, 4c, or 
115, 5c. But it is certainly mach more conſide:able. 


Etna. 


On plate CLXXXIV,. is exl;ibitec a view of the Fig. I. 


north-calt ſide cf the movitain, talen st fra. The 


2 


lower part preſents to the eye very exienhve plains ten- Account of 
tirely covered with Java of different thickneſs, on which the narth- 


vegetation has not yet made any proprels. The 


caſt ſic of 
the moun- 


nearcr the ſhore ihe wore barren is the ground; while calm. 


the fertility of the ſoii increates as we auvance farther 
inwards. The mount in i: every where full of vaſt 
excavations; which our author conſiders 4» a preof, 
that inſtead of increaſing in bulk, it is actvaily in a 
ſtate of decay and dim mation. 


Ihe vaſt torrents of Suppoſed 


lava which overſpread the ſides of tr from time io to be in a 


time, he conſiders as intufficicnat to 1e5zir the waſlle 


. . ' . | 4 
occaſioned by rains, rivulets, and i1;cuns flowing down © 


from the ſummit, Unleſs tic eruptions, there, be- 
come more frequent than they have been for ſome 
time paſt, he ſuppoſes that, by dey cet, the height of 
the mountain muſt be reduced to that of the ſurround- 
ing beds of lava, He had not an opporivnity of mea- 
ſuring the altitude of Etna h:mliclf; but he obſcrves 
that it had been done by the celebrated M. de Saullure, 
who found the elevation to be 10,056 feet. 


ſtate of de- 


Yo 


T = 
I lis Sauffure's 


was done on the 5th of June 1772, % 20 winutes af account of 


ter ſeven in the morning. 


ter on the moſt elevated part it the briak of the cra- of 


ter was 18 inches 11; lincs; which, by the neceſſary 
cor rections, is reduced to 19 inches 10; 5 lines, At 
the ſame time the mercury at Catania, placed only one 
foot above the level of the ſea, ſtood ai 28 inches 2 
lines; which muſt be reduced to 28 inches 1; lines, on 
account of the neceſſary corrections for the thermo- 
meter, 


Ihe height oi the barome- the height 


Etua. 


1 5 
From Giana our author had an opportunity of con- Mountains 
templating the vaſt number of calcareous mouuts of calcare- 
ſcattered over that part of Etna; which (he ſays 925 matter. 


« are nothing more than fragments, the ſlender re- 
mains of thoſe enormous maſſes which have becn de- 
poſited all around the baſe of mount Etna; and are a 
very curious monument of the reyolutions which this 
mountain has undergone.” They are of a true calca- 
reous nature; and the inhabirants are accuſtomed to 
ſupply themſelves with limeſtone from them. They 
alſo uſe the {tones of which theſe montiits are com- 
poſed for the purpoſes of building; as the lava is fo 
hard that it cannot be cut without the greatcit diſſi- 
culty, and they have no other ſtone in theſe parts. 
Leaving this place, our author travelled over ſcveral 
extenſive plains of lava, covered on cach fide of the 
way With ſtunted trecs, but without any cultivation; 
the 1iva being of that Kind which is very unfavourable 
to the growth of vegetables, Arriving at St Le- 
onardo, be obſerved the courſe of the eruption of wa- 
ter in 1755, % which is mentioned under the for- 
mer article n. 
This 
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This water took its courſe down the weſt ſide of the 
and the channel which it cut for itſelf 
is ſtill viſible. The eruption of water from burning 
mountains is {till much leſs frequent than that of lava 
or half vitrified ſolid matters, aſhes, &c. though that 
of water, and even mixcd with the ſhells of marine 


or not), bas ſometimes been obſerved in other volca- 
noes, particularly Veſuvius. The eruption we now 
ſpeak of happened in the month of February 1755. 
It was preceded by an exceedingly thick black ſmoke 
iſſuing from the crater, intermixed with flaſhes of fire. 
This ſmoke gradually became thicker, and the burſts of 
flame more frequent. Earthquakes and ſubterrarcous 
thunder convulſed the mountain, and ſtruck the in- 
habitants of the adjacent parts with the utmoſt terror, 
On Sunday, the ſecond of March, the mountain was 
ſeen to emir a huge column of ſmoke exceedingly 
denſe and black, with a dreadful noiſe in the bowels 
of the carth, accompanied alſo with violent flaſhes 
of lightning. From time to time there were loud 
cracks, like the exploſions of cannon ; the mountain ap- 

ared to ſhake from its foundations ; the air on that 
ſide next Maſcali became very dark, and loud peals of 
thunder were heard. Theſr ſeemed to iſſue from two 
caverns, conſicerably below the ſummit, on the ſide of 
the mountain, and were accompanied with violent blaſts 
of the wind like a tempeſt. 

Theſe terrible phenomena continued and increaſed ; 
Etna ſeemed ready to ſwallow up at once all thoſe ma- 
terials wbich it had been for ſo many years diſgorging, 
or rather about to ſink at once into the bowels of the 
earth from whence it appeared to have been elevated. 
The proſpe&t was far beyond any idea that can be 
given by deſcription of this tremendous ſceile. The 
inhabitants were alarmed beyond meaſure; the fight 
of the flames driven by the wind againſt the ſides of 
the mountain, the ſhocks of the earthquake, and the 
fall of rocks, ſtruck the imagination with a horror not 
to be conceived. During this dreadful commotion 
an immenſe torrent of water was emitted from the 
higheſt crater of the mountain. The whole ſummit 
of Etna was at that time covered with a thick coating 
of ſnow. Through this the boiling water directed its 
courſe eaſtward ; and, in its paſſage, met with fright- 
ſil precipices. Over theſe it daſhed with the utmoſt 
violence, adding its tremendous roaring to the com- 
plicated horrors of this awful ſcene, The ſnow, melt- 
ing intantancouſly as the boiling torrent advanced, in- 
creaſed its deſtructive power by augmenting its quan- 
tity, while the miſchievous effects of the heat were 
ſcarce diminiſhed by reaſon of the immenſe quantity of 
boiling liquid which continued to pour from the ſum- 
mit of the mountain, 

This boiling torrent having daſhed its awful cataraQs 
from one chain of rocks io another, at length reached 
the cultivated plains, which it overflowed for a num- 
ber of miles. Eere it divided itſelf into ſeveral branches, 
forming as many deep and rapid rivers ; which, after 
ſeveral other ſubdiyifions, diſcharged themſclves into 
the ſca. 

Though the mountain continued to diſcharge wa- 
ter in this manuer only for half an hour, the ravages 
of it were very terrible, Not only thoſe of common 
inandations, ſuch as tearing up trees, hurrying along 
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rocks and large ſtones, took place here, but the ſtill 


more dreadful effects of boiling water were felt. Every 


cultivated ſpot was laid waſte, and every thing touch- 
ed by it was deſtroyed. Even thoſe who were placed 
beyond the reach of the torrent, beheld with inex- 
preſſible horror the deſtruction occaſioned by it; and 
though the alarming noiſes which had ſo long iſſued 
from the mountain now ceaſed in a great meaſure, the 
ſhocks of earthquakes, and the violent ſmoke which 
continued to iſſue from the mountain, ſhowed that the 
danger was not over. Two new openings were now 
obſerved, and two torrents of lava began io make their 
way through the ſnow, 

On the 7th of March a dreadful noiſe was again 
heard in the bowels of the mountain, and a new co- 
lumn of very thick and black ſmoke began to iſſue 
from it. A horrid exploſion of ſmall ſtones ſucceed- 
ed; ſome of which were carried as far as the hills of 
Maſcali, and great quantities of black ſand to Meſſina, 
and even quite over the ſtrait to Reggio in Calabria. 
On the ſhiſting of the wind to the northward this 
ſand reached as far as the plains of Agoſta. Two days 
after the mountain opened again, and a new torrent 
of lava was diſcharged ; which, however, advanced 
very ſlowly towards the plain, moving only at the 
rate of a mile in a day, It continued to flow in this 


manner for ſix days, when every thing appeared ſo 


quiet, that the Canon Recupero ſet out to view the 
changes which had taken place. 


7 
That gentleman's deſign was to trace the courſe of Courſe of 
This the torreut- 


the dreadful torrent of water abovementioned. 
he was very eaſily enabled to do by the ravages it had 
made ; and, by following the channel it had cnt all 
the way from the ſea to the ſummit of the volcano, 
he found that this immenſe quantity of water had 
iſſued from the very bowels of the mountain. After 
iſſuing from the crater, and increaſing its ſtream by 
paſſing through and melting the ſnow which lay imme- 
diately below the ſummit, it deſtroyed in an inflant a 
fine and cxtenſive foreſt of fir trees. All of theſe were 
torn ap by the violence of the current, though many 
were no leſs than 24 or 30 inches in diameter. He 
obſerved that the great ſtream had in its deſcent, di- 
vided itſelf into four branches; and theſe had again 
ſubdivided themſelves into ſeveral ſmaller ones, eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by the quantity of ſand they had depo» 
ſited, Afterwards reuniting, their fireams, tlicy 
formed many iſlands, and rivers goo feet in breadth, 
and of a depth which could not eaſily be determined. 
Proceeding farther down, and ſtill forcing its way 
among the beds of old lava, the channel of the waters 
was widened to 1500 feet, until it was again contract- 
ed in the valleys as before Every object which flood 
in the way of this tremendous torrent was moved from 
its place. Enormous rocks were not only hurried 
down, but ſeveral of them moved to more elevated 
ſituations than thoſe they formerly occupied. Whole 
hills of Java had been removed and broken to pic- 
ces, and their fragments ſcattered along the courſe 
of the river, and the valleys were filled up by vaſt 
quantities of ſand which the waters had depoſited. 
Our author obſerved, that even at that time he viſited 
the mountain, about ro years aſter the eruption, the 
whole fide of it ſtill bore the marks of this deluge. 
On M. Houcl's arrival at Jaci Catena, he inquired 
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for the phyſician of the place ; it being cuſtomary for obſerve ſeveral fragments of baſaltes, both in the form Ftna. 
{irangers to do ſo who want to lcaru auy thing con- of needles and in that of priſmatic columss of a very 7 
ceruing the curioſitics of the country, as the phy- regular form, and which may be cafily ſeparated from 1 


Lin. 
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rocks about of Trizza, a ſmall place, which with the adjacent country 


I rizzZa. 


contains only about 300 inhabitants. Ott the harbour 
of this rock is a baſaltic rock, which ſeems to be on- 
ly the remains of a much larger one deſtroyed by the 
action of the air. All around are long ranges of ba- 


| Z ſicians there are generally thoic who have any preten- one another. From the poſition in which theſe frag kinds of 
| Account of (ions to literature, By this guide he was ſhown a ments are diſpoſed, it appears that the maſs to which baſaltes. 
338 well which they call Holy Water. There is a flight they belong mutt have ſuflered ſome very violent ſhock ; 
wer” of ſteps from the ſurface of the ground to that of the otherwiſe luch huge rocks could never have been bro- 
waicr, The well itſcit is 20 tect wide and 4o feet ken, overturned, and ſcattered in directions ſo ve 
deep, Ir is ſupplied by three different ſprings, each different from their original poſitions. In one of theſs 
of which is ſaid to have a peculiar taſte. The phy- ruins there are ſome paris harder than the reſt, which 
fician informed our author, that one of them reſem- withitand the action of the air, while the intervening 
bled milk in its taſte; another taſted like ſoap; and ſpaces yield to it, and appear to be thus deſtroyed. In 
the third had the taſle of common water: but our ſome others this cttc& is mach more remarkablt ; be- 
author, after taſting each of them, could not find any cauſe the column happens to be much farther advanced 
9 remarkable difference. towards a ſtate of diſlolution, the parts of which th 
Ancient In his way to La Trizza, our author diſcovered conſiſt being already disjoined; and in each of thoſe 
baths die ſome very ancient baths with ſtoves. They had been which project we perceive a fiſſure: which ſhows that 
covered. built here on account of a ſpring of warm ſulphureous each of thoſe parts may be divided into two, ** They 
water, ſuppoſed to be excellent for the cure of cuta- are indeed (ſays our author) actually divided, and 
19 neous diſorders; and for which purpoſe they arc (till diſplay a convexity iſſuing from a concavity, like a 
Springs made uſe of, They are now called the Sprir.gs of St pile of hats placed one upon another, when they are 
of 5t Venera, of whom there is an image here, The toun- removed one by one; which is a very curious ſingu- 
Venera- tain from which they flow is on a level with the ſurface larity.“ I4 
of the ground. The water taſtes very diſagrecably of Continuing his journey ſtill ſouthward, our author Promon- 
{ulphur; and depoſits a quantity of white impalpable arrived at the promontory of the Caitel d'Aci. This tory of the 
powder, adhering to herbs and (tones, over which it is the moit ſingularly curious of all that are in the Caſtel 
palles. This ſubſtande our author calls the cream of neighbourhood of Etna. The ancient maſs of it is in- 222 
ſulphur ; though it is Nobably a ſclenitic ſubſtance cloſed between two bodies of lava of a more modern 
tormed by the decompoliffon of the ſulphur, and the origin. Theſe compoſe the rocks on which Caſtel 
union of its acid with ſome calcarcous matter which d' Aci is ſituated, and which lic under the foil of the 
iz belqdh it in ſolution before. adjacent country. Beyond that city are the immenſe 
Faſaltic From this place our author proceeded to the ſea-port plains of the lower part of Etna, Thele gradually 


riſe till they reach the ſummit, which is hid among 
the clouds. The promontory is almoſt entirely com- 
poſed of baſaltes, the interſtices of which are hiled up 
with a yellowiſh matter, which ſeems to be a clay 
nearly of the ſame nature with that formerly taken no- 


12 ſaltes, the ſpecics of which are very various. tice of in the iſland of La Trizza, it allo covers the 
dock of The rocks of the Cyclops ſtand round the ſmall har- maſs of baſaltes, and has produced both the ſuperior 
the Cy- bourot La Trizza; and from this view we perceive a and anterior parts of the promontory. Here our au- 
ops, number of rocks of very difterent heights. All of them 


appear more or leis above water, though ſome are ſo 
luw that they cannot be ſcen without approaching 
very near; and this circamitance renders the harbour 
inaccelhvle to velicls of any contiderable burden, at the 
lane time that, by reaſon of the depth of the ſea, it 


thor ſaw a number of women employed in waſhing 
webs of cloth in the ſea; and takes notice of the dex- 
terous method they have of jifting 1t p in folds, and 
packing it on their heads in bundics without receiving 
any aſſiſtance. At the foot of this promontory are ma- 
ny curious baſaltic rocks, 


I 

All along the caſtern fide of Mount Etna the foil is Great 
broken, but filled with beautiful varieties of baſaltes, quantity of 
highly worthy of obſervation. Indeed, according to — 
our author's opinion, there is no volcano iu Europe fo poi as 
rich as Etna in baſaltes, nor where ſo many curious 
figures of it are to be ſeen. 16 

Mr Houel having ſpent ſome more time in viſiting Mr Hou- 
the baſaltic columns around the foot of the mountain, «1's journey 
ſet out from Aci to viſit the famous cheſnut-tree, men- to thegreat 


tioned under the article ATN4, and which is known chefnut- 


1s impolſible ether to cut or unite them by a mole, 
The principal of theſe rocks is the extremity of an 
iNand, one half of which is compoſed of lava placed on 
« balaliic vate; over this is a crult of pozzolano, com- 
bined with a kind of white calcarcous matter of a 
pretty hard and compact conſiſtence; and which, by 
the action of the air, aſſumes the appearance of knot- 
ty porous wood. On this ſubject our author obſerves, 
that © the rock, at ſome former period, had become 
to hard as to ſplit, and the clefrs were then filled vp 


trees 


with a very hard matter Which was porous on all ſides 
like ſcoriee, That matter afterwards ſplit alſo; lea- 
viug large interſtices, which in their turn have been 
tilled ap with a Kind of compound yellow matter. The 
iHland appears to have been formerly inhabited, but 
15 at present deſtitute both of inhabitants and of cul- 
wre, only the people of La Trizza feed a few goats 
upon it.“ 


To the ſouthward of the harbour of La Trizza we 


in that country by the name of Ye cheſuut- tree for an 
hundred horſes, In his way thither he paſted through 
the villages of Fortezza, Mangamo, St Leonardo, St 
Matteo, and La Macchia. The landſcapes of each of 
theſe places by itſelf are cxircmely beautiful ; but the 
country between them is a frigbtiul wild deſart, pre- 
ſenting to the eye nothing but cxtentive plains of black 
lava, which at a diſtance have the appearance of vaſt 
quantities of pit-cual, The roads became rougher as 


they 
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Etna they advanced; bat the adjoining fields afſumed a more 
— — ſmiling aſpect. The reaion of this is, that the tor- 
rents of lava (by which the plains are rendered unfit 
for vegetation for a great number of years) have rolled 
rapidly down the more iteep ſides of the mountain 

without deſtroying the fertility of the foil, 
Traveihag through very difficult roads, and often 
incommoded with dangerons precipices, our author at 
r7 laſt arrived at the cclevrated cheinut-tree, which was 
Great num the chief object of this journey. He obſerves, that 


_ all over this ſide of the mountain the cheſnut trees 


trees culti- hrive very well, and are carctully cultivated by the in- 
vated on habitants. They arc worked into boops for caſks, and a 
this fide couliderable trade is carried on in this article. The 
of Ata. preat one which he came to vilit, exceeds the ſize of 
13 other trees ſo much that it caniſot fail to excite the 
Farticulag greateſt admiration, It has its name from the follow- 
account of ; | 
the great ing circumſlance. Jean of Arragon ſpent ſome time 
dee. in Sicily on her way from Spain to Naples; While 


here (he viſited Mount Etna, attended by her princi- 
pal nobility; and happening to be overtaken by a 
ſtorm, they took ſhelter uader” this tree, whole 
branches were ſathciently extenſfiv= to cover them 
all. By others, however, this ſtory is treated as a 
mere table, 

According to our author's account, this cheſnat 
tree, is 160 feet in circumference, but quite hollow 
within: which, however, aftects not its verdure; for 
the cheſnat tree, like the willow, depends upon its 

19 bark tor ſubſiſtence, and by age loſes its internal 
An houſe part. As the cavity of this enormous maſs is very con- 
and oven ſiderable, the people have built an houſe in it, where 
built in _ they have an oven for drying nuts, almonds, and cheſ- 
— o nuts, &c, of which they make conſerves. They fre- 
queatly ſupply themſelves with wood from the tree 
which incircles their houſe, ſo that it ſcems likely, in 
a ſhort time to go to ruin through the ingratitude and 
thoughtleſſaeſs of its inhabitants. 

It has been thought that this tree was compoſed of a 
poſed of a 1amber of others grown together; but our author is of 
numo-r 9* 4 diffrent opinion. In deſcribing it particularly, how- 
, eg ever, we muſt ſeparate it from the trunks , %, /, (on 

— the plan), which properly belong to three other trees, 
CLXXXV The dotted line, and the letters a, 6, c, d, e,f, g, mark 

out the true circumference of the tree we ſpeak of. 


20 
Is not com- 


The parts of that circumfere ice are not all contiguous, 


ſeveral pieces having been taken away trom the places 
marked g and x, hetween which the houſe ſtands. In 
other places the bark is rent aſander; but, ſays our 
author, “ by a natural motion, the divided parts ſeek 
ing to reanite, or rather to ſhelter themſelves from the 
action of the external air, are bent inwards fo as to 
form the circular arcs a, 6, c, , which may indeed be 
taken for ſv many diff rent trees, though they appear 
21 properly to belong to the ſame trunk. 
Other trees elides this, there are abnndance of other trees in 
of vaſt di- the neighbonrhood very remarkable for their ſize. 
menſions. Our traveller was ſhown a number of young trees of 
the ſame ſpecies, all very beautiful and ſtraight, and 
almoſt as ſinboth as poliſhed marble. One of theſe 
was 33 fert in circumference, and there were a num— 
ber of others nearly of the ſame ſize. Among theſe 
there were ſeven ſtanding together, which have recei- 
ved the name of the ſeven brethren. Another is deno- 
minated the ſhip, from the general figure of its top, 
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which has ſome ſlight reſemblance to a ſhip. Its dia- 
meter is 25 feet, ſo that the circumference cannot be 
leſs than 75. In theſe extenſive foreſts, however, 
there are cheſnut trees of every age and ſize. 22 
Our author's next viſit was paid to a ſnow grotto, snow grot- 
being one of thoſe magazines where that article, ſo ne · to deſcri- 
ceſſary in the hot climate of Sicily, is preſerved for uſe, bed. 
In his way thither he viſited the foreſt of pines ; which _ 73 . 
is ſo much ſurrounded by rocks and precipices, "that it 2 ks 
is ſcarce accellible; and vaſt numbers of the trees arc — to it. 
dy ing of old age. Some of the neighbouring peaſants, 
however, will now and they attempt to carry them off. 
Our author ſaw one of them at this work. It was 
drawn by oxen, who were yoked to it by a chain con- 
netted with the beam of an iron cramp, But the ex- 
treme roughneſs of the road made the tree leap and 
bound in ſuch a manner, that the poor creatures were 
every moment in danger of having their legs broken, 
or being hurried over precipices along with their dri- 
ver; accidents which happen not unfrequently, and 
which render this occupation leſs generally practiſed 
than otherwiic it would be. 
The ſnow grotto is but lately formed by the a&ion 
of the waters under the beds of lava, and carryingaway 
the ſtratum of pozzolana below them. It is ſituated 
on a monntain named Finocchio, which though of very 
conſiderable ſize, is only a protuberance on the ſide of 
Etna, It has been repaired in the inſide at the ex- 
pence of the knights of Malta, who have hired this 
as well as ſcyeral other caverns in the mountain for the 
purpoſe of holding ſnow, which they have ſtill more 
occaſion for in their iſland than the inhabitants of Si- 
cily. There are two openings above, at which they 
throw in the ſnow ; and flights of ſteps have been cut 
to theſe as well as to the internal parts. A conſidor- 
able extent of ground is levelled and incloſed with high 
walls above the grotto: ſo that when the wind, which 
at this elevation blows with great violence, carries the 
ſnow down from the higher parts of the mountain, it 
is ſtopped and detained by the walls of this incloſure. 
It is then thrown into the grotto, where the thickneſs 
of the beds of lava which cover it prevents any impreſ- 


* 2 , 
ſion trom the ſummer-heat. When the ſeaſon for ex- A 
portation co 8 {NAW is put into large bags, ſnow idpre- 
and preſſed into fe as poſſible. Thus it is vented 


rendered compact a yy, and Iikewile runs leſs riſk from melt- 
of being affected by the heat It is then carried ont '7'E during 


Etna. 


mules. 


ſnow are carefully wrapped up in leaves, which is ano- 


ther preſervative ; at the ſame time that the freſh con. 
gelation of the little which melts, unites the maſſes 
ſo together, that our author informs us he has ſeen 
pieces of the ſnow preſrrved in this manner which 
looked like the faireſt and moſt tranſparent cryſtal. 25 
Our author's next excurſion was to Mount Roſſo, Account of 
or the Red Mountain, which is one of the months of mount 
Erna, and throngh which it diſcharges from time to Roſſo. 
time great quantities of Java, ſand, aſhes, &c. It is 
the moſt celebrated of all the numerous mouths which 
have opened on the tide of the mountain, though it has 
become fo noted only for having poured forth the 
mattcr of the great cruption in 1669, and which is the 
moſt remarkable of any recorded in hiſtory, 
«6 When a new crater ({ays our author) is formed 
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on mount Etna, it is always in conſequence of ſome 


= ſock that is powerful enough to break the arches of 


New <r1- 
ters how 
formed, 


27 


Convent of 


Niceloll 
d:ſcribcd. 


its caverns, Doubtleſs it is inconceivable that there 
ſhould be any agent endowed with ſach force ; but 
when ſach 2 fracture is once made, it is neceſſarily 
very large, and the ſurface of the ground above canrot 
but be broken in ſeveral different places at conſiderable 
diſtances from one another. The matter which is diſ- 
charged always iſſues from the principal opening and 
thoſe adjoining to it. None of theſe mouths, kowever, 
continue open, excepting that which is directly in 
the line in which the matter is diſcharged; the la- 
va ſoon choaking np thoſe which are in a more oblique 
direction.“ . 

Our ant hor went down one of theſe openings with 
torches ; but could not reach the bottom, and was 
obliged to return on account of the extreme cold. The 
deſcent was extremely difficult, and became more ſo in 
proportion as he advanced. This crater js of an oyal 
torm, and the opening through which he deſcended 
was in one extremity : but he was tempted to think 
that the crater which riſes above it had been formed 
of matter diſcharged by anotber mouth; or perhaps it 
might have had a more centrical opening, through 
which the ſtones, ſand, &c. which form the crater, 
were diſcharged. 

Four of the months of this mount * to be 
compoſed of a reddiſh pozzolana, which has procured 
it the name of the Red Mountain; but when we aſ- 
cend the pyramids, or rather funnels which they form, 
we find them compoſed of different kind of layers of 
land. Some of theſe are of a bluiſh grey colour, others 
of a fine yellow, and ſome of a kind of green formed by 
a mixture of grey and yellow, while others are of a red 
colour, A great number of ſmall cryſtals, black ſchoerls, 
and granites are found among them, as well as pieces 
of ſcoria, which had been diſcharged by the volcano in 
the form of a thick and glutinous matter, All theſe 
months have internally the form of a funnel, and their 
ſhape is nearly that of a mutilated cone or round py- 
ramid. This is the natural and unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the perpendicular fall of the pulveriſed mat- 
ter which the volcano diſcharges from the orifice at 
the bottom. The ſides of the craters are not all of 
one height; the parts to the eaſt and weſt being con- 
ſiderably higher than the intermediate ſummits, be- 
cauſe the currents of the aſhes paſſed alternately from 
caſt to weſt, and fell upon theſe ſides in greater quan- 
tities than on the others; which circumſtance has given 
to this volcano the appearance of having two ſummits. 

M. Houel, having finiſhed his obſervations on Monte 
Roſſo, returned to the convent of Nicoloſi, which is 
now only an houſe for the entertainment of travellers. 
The Benedictines of Catana, to whom it belongs, viſit 
this place ouly when in an ill ſtate of health, as the pu- 
rity of the air renders it very ſalutary to the human 
conſtitution. A ſolitary brother, however, reſides 
here to take care of the houſe, and to ſuperintend the 
cultivation of the e ee e Thoſe fathers 
once poſſeſſed an extenſive and very fertile tract of 
land in this neighbourhood; but the eruptions of Erna 
have rendered it totally incapable of cultivation. This 
houſe ſtands at a very conſiderable height, being no 
leſs than 2496 feet above the level of the fea. Set- 
ting out from this place three hours before day, our 
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traveller directed his courſe towards the grotto of the Etrs. 
goats, In his way thither, he paſſed over ſeveral  ——— 
plains of lava, ſome of them ancient and others more g. = of 
modern: but the roads were extremely rough and dan- the ate 
gerous ; or rather, as our author expreſled himſelf, acfcribed, 
there was no track or path meriting the name of a , 
road, In two hours they reached the Regione Sylvoſa, Regione 
where an immenſe foreſt ſurrounds the mountain, and Sylvoſa de- 
which has undoubtedly been planted by the hand of ſcribed. 
nature: for the ground there is ſo high, ſo full of 
precipices, and fo entirely uninhabitable, that no hu- 
man being could ever think of making plantations on 
it; nor is it to be ſuppoſed that the winds could take 
up ſeeds from the plains to ſow them on ſuch a lofty 
ſituat ion. 20 
Theſe majeſtic foreſts of Etna afford a ſingular ſpec- Beautiful 
tacle, and bear no reſemblance to thoſe of other coun- appearance 
tries. Their verdure is more lively, and the trees of of the fo- 
which they conſiſt are of a greater height. Theſe ad- we of 
vantages they owe to the {oil whereon they grow; for ns 
the ſoil produced by volcanoes is particularly favour- 
able to vegetation, and every ſpecics of plants grows 
here with great luxuriance. In ſeveral places where 
we can view their interior parts, the moſt enchaiiting 
proſpects are diſplayed. The hawthorn trecs are of an 
immenſe ſize. Our anthor ſaw ſeveral of them of a 
regular form, and which he was almoſt tempted to take 
for large orange-trees cut artificially into the figures 
they repreſented, The beeches appear like as any 
ramified pillars, and the tofted branches of the oak 
like cloſe buſhes impenetrable to the rays of the ſun. 
The appearance of the woods in general is exceedingly 
pictureſque, both by reaſon of the great number and 
variety of the trees, and the inequality of the ground, 
which makes them riſe like the ſeats in an amphitheatre, 
one row above another; diſpoſing them alſo in groups 
and glades, ſo that their appearance changes io the eye 
at every ſtep: and this variety is augmented by acci- 
dental circumſtances, as the fituation of young trees 
among others venerable for their antiquity ; the cftes 
of ſtorms which have often overturned large trees, 
while ſtems ſhooting up from their roots, like the Ler- 
nzan hydra, ſhow a number of heads newly ſprung to 
make up that which was cut off, 31 
About three hours after the departure of our travel- Grotto of 
lers from St Nicholas, they reached the protto of the the goats, 
goats. It is formed by a bed of lava, which having how ſor- 
flowed over a pile of ſand and pozzolana while in a 
fluid ſtate, ſettled and covled in that fituation ; and 
the ſand or pozzolana being afterwards carried off by 
the filtration of water through the lava, a void ſpace 
has been left, which the torrents have gradually en- 
larged to its preſent ſize. 
This grotto ſtands abont 5054 feet above the level 
of the ſea, according to the calcn}ations of M. de 
Sauſſure. It affords a retreat for thoſe travellers who 
viſit the ſummit of Etna, who generally re frech them- 
ſelves by taking a repaſt and making a fire at the en- 
try, for which there is plenty of dry wood at hand; 
while the ſand ſerves for a bed to repoſe on, Here our 
author and his company ſupped, and about midnight 
ſer off for the ſummit. They had the advantage of 
the moon-light; and our author adviſes all thoſe who 
intend to viſit the top of Etna to take ſuch a time for 
their journey as may enable them to cnjoy this advan- 
laſs 
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tage. As they advanced beyond the grotto of the 
In a ſhort 
time they were ſo thiu, that. they might readily be 


the big] 2 counted ; and, procecding ſtill farther, only a very few 
e 2 


were ſec: ſcattered here and there, whole beauty and 
ſize were diminithed ſeemingly in proportion to their 
numbers. A few clumps Of trees and ſome tufts of 
odoriferaus herbs were now only to be ſeen; and in a 
little time theſe alſo became thinner, aſluming a wi- 
thered or ſtunted appearance, Then they are nothing 
but the languiſhing remaius of an abortive vegetation 
and a few paces further not even this appeared, the cye 
being pretented only with barren ſand. 

Having now got above the region of the trees, they 
entered the third, which our author denominates the re- 
gion of ſnow and ſterility, The wind became more briſk 
and keen as they advanced, ſo that they could ſcarce 
keep their hats upon their heads; and our author loſt 
his, though ticd on with an handkerchief, Here they 
were frequently obliged to croſs conſiderable ſtreams of 
water ſormed by the melting of the ſnow. In general 
the ſurface was ſufficicatly hard to bear them; but our 
author's mule once ſunk up to her belly, and was not 
extricated without great difficulty. 

Having at laſt overcome all difficulties, they arrived 


the ſummit at the large plain on the ſummit of Etna, and in the 
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midſt of which is the crater of the volcano. It is en- 
tircly compoſed of lava, einders, ice, and ſnow ; never- 
theleſs is ſtyled, ironically as our author thinks, Monte 
Friumeute. Here the wind continued to blow with 
exceve violence; and our author informs us, that in 
order to have any notion of its keenneſs, we muſt be 
accuſtomed to feel it on ſome very elevated ſtation, as 
it is impoſſible to judge from what we fecl at, inferior 
altundes. They took ſhelter behind a Jump of Java, 
the only one which appeared in the whole plain, and, 
which our author ſays, would ſeem deſigned expreſsly for 
the ſhelter of travellers. Here they lay, wrapped up in 
their cloaks, for an hour ; but as ſoon as it was day, 
ſo that they could diſtinguiſh the place where the fun 
was to riſe, they got up and advanced towards the 
rains of the building known by the name of the Fhj- 
laſafber's Tauer. The wind till blew ſo violently, 
that after an effort of four minutes they fell down ex- 
hauſted ; but the extreme cold obliging them again to 
get up, they made a ſecond attempt ; and after ſeveral 
intermiſſions of this kind, at laſt accompliſhed their de- 
ien. They were ſarpriſed, however, to find nothing 
but the corner of a wall not more than two feet high, 
conſiſting of two rows of unpoliſhed ſtones ; great part 
of it having been probably burried by the ſand and 
other matters diſcharged by the mountain. Here, be- 
ing ſheltered from the wind, and the day advancing, 
they began to enjoy the glorious proſpect which every 
moment kecame more extenſive. At the riſing of the 
ſun, the horizon was ſerene, without a ſingle cloud, 
The coeſt of Calabria (ſays our author) was as yet 
undiſtinguiſhable from the adjoining ſea ; but in aſhore 
ti ne a fiery radiance began io appear from behind the 
Italian hills, which bounded the caſtern part of the pro- 
ſpect. The fleecy clouds, which generally appear early in 
the morning, were tinged with purple; the atmoſphere 
became ſtrongly illuminated, and, reflecting the rays of 
the riſing ſun, appeared filled with a bright effulgence 
The immenſe cleyation of the ſummit of Et. 
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na made it catch the firſt rays of the ſun's light, whoſe 
vaſt ſplendor, while it dazzled the eyes, dittuſcd a moſt 
cheriſhing and enlivening heat, reviving the ſpirits, 
and diffuſing a pleaſaut ſenſation throoghont the ſoul, 
But though the heavens were thus cnlighted, the 


ſea ſtill retained its dark azure, and the fields and fo- 
reſts did not yet reflect the r-ys of the ſun, The gra- 


dual riling ot this luminary, however, ſoon- diftuſcd 
his light over the hills which lie helow the peak; of Et- 
na, This lait flood like an iſland in the midſt of the 
ocean, with luminous points every moment multiplying 
around, and ſpreading over a wider extent with the 
greateſt rapidity. It was as if the oniverſe had been 
obſerved” ſuddenly ſprinying from the night of non- 
exiſtence, The tall foreſts, the lofty hills, and exten- 
five plains of Etna, now preſented themiclves to view. 
Its baſe, the valt tracts of level ground which lie adja- 


cent, the cities of Sicily, its parched ſhores, with the 


an waves and vaſt expanſe of the ocean, gradual- 
ly preſented themſelves, while ſome flecting vapours, 


which moved ſwiftly before the wind, ſometimes veiled 


part of this vaſt and magnificent proſpect,” In a ſhore 
time every thing was diſpleyed ſo diſtinAly, that they 
could plainly recognize all thoſe places with which they 
were before acquainted, On the ſouth were ſeen the 
hills of Camerata and Trapani ; on the north, the 
mounts Pelegrino and Thermini, with the celcbrated 
Enna once crowned with the temples of Cercs and 
Proſerpine. Among theſe mountains are ſeen a great 
many rivers running down and appearing like as many 
lines of glittering ſilver winding through a varicty of 
rich aud fertile fields, waſhing the walls of 20 citics, 
while their banks were otherwiſe filled with villages, 
hamlets, &c. riſing among the ruins of the moſt illu— 
firious republics . On the ſouth and north 
were obſerved the rivers which bound by their courſe 
the vaſt baſe of mount Etna, and afford a delightful 
proſpect to the eye; while at a mueh greater diſtance 
were ſcen the iſles of Lapari, Alicudi, Felicocide, Pa- 
rinacia, and Stromboli. | 

Having enjoyed for ſome time the beauty of this 
magnificent proſpect, our author ſet about making a 
draught of the place from which the view was taken ; 
and at length acccompliſhed it, notwithſtanding the 
great impediments he met with from the wind. 


the Philoſopher's Tower was one, 


it conſiſts, nor the mole of architecture, bearing any re- 
ſemblance to thoſc of the Greeks and Romans, The 
ſurrounding plains ſeems to conſiſt entirely of a black 
ſand intermixed with pieces of ſcoria, which have been 
formerly thrown out by the volcano. Beyond that 
plain, which riſes gently, appears a cone, the ſummit 
of which is the volcanic crater, 


Etna. 
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f { A- Phiſoſo- 
mong the objects which he delineated on this oc caſiun, pher's tow- 


It ſeems, he ſays, er deſeri- 


not to be very ancient; neither the materials of which bed. 


When viewed from Deſcription 


the ſouth ſide, on which they ſtood, this crater ſeems of the great 


to conliſt of a number of {mail hills. 
broken by the emiſſion of the boiling torrent in the 
year 1755. When diſcharged from. the crater, theſe 
Waters ſpread towards the tight, and at the d'ftance 
1 8 caſtward ſell in a caſcade from a prodigious 
eight, 

he violence of the wind beginning now to abate a 
little, the travellers ſet out for the very ſummit, in or- 
der io take a vic of the great crater ; in which journey 
(our 


Into theſe it was crater. 
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(our author ſays) it would be difficult to make people, 


. who have ncver engaged in ſuch enterpriſes, compre- 


hend all the obſtacles they had to encounter, This 
cog (the little mountain mentioned. by Sir William 
Hamiiton) is compolcd of aſhes, ſand, and pozzolano, 
thrown up at different times by the volcano, I be ma- 
terials arc fo looſe, that the adventurous traveller inks 
about mid leg at every ftep, and is in conſtant terror 
of being ſwallowed up. At laſt, when the ſummit is 
reached, the ſulphurcous exhalativns, which arc con- 
tinaally emitted trom the pores of the mountain, threa- 
ten ſuffocation, and irritate the favces and lungs in ſuch 


a manner as to produce 4 very troubleſome and inceſ- 
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ſant cough. The looſeneſs of the ſoil, Which gives 
way under the feet, obliges the traveller, every now 
and then, o throw himſelf flat on his belly, that fo he 
may be in leſs danger of finking. In this poſture our 
author viewed the wide e gulph in the 
middle of the crater; but could diſcover nothing ex- 
cept a cloud of ſmoke, which iſſued from a number of 
ſmall apertures ſcattered all around, and accompanied 
with a kind of noiſe, Another and more dreadful 
ſound, however, iſſues from the bowels of the volcano, 
and which, according io our author, “ ſtrikes the heart 
with terror, ſo that all the ſtrength of reaſon is neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the obſerver from flying with preci- 
pitation from ſuch a dreadful place.“ Several travel- 
lers who had viſited this cone before him, were fo ter- 
rified by theſe dreadful ſounds, that they fled with 
the utmoſt haſte till they arrived at the foot of the 
mountain, 

Our author compares theſe ſonnds to a diſcharge of 
cannon in the wide abyſs ; the noiſe of which is re- 
bellowed throughout all the caverns, and produce a 
ſound perhaps the moſt alarming that can be imagined ; 
and during the ſhort ſpace in which he liſtened, ſeve- 
ral of theſe diſcharges were heard to follow one another 
almoſt uninterruptedly. 

This dreadful noiſe, our author, with very great 
probability, ſuppoſes to be occaſioned by the explo- 
lions of the internal fire, or, as he calls it, the focus of 
the volcano ; which, ſtriking againſt the ſides of theſe 
immenſe caverns, the ſounds produced are re-echoed 
through their cavities, and probably multiplied in an 
extraordinary manner; ſo that what would be only a 
ſlight exploſion in the open air, occaſions a ſound more 
tremendous than the loudeſt thunder. To ſuch as are 
convinced of this, and have ſufficient courage to reſiſt 
the firſt impreſſions which theſe ſounds muſt unavoidably 
occaſion, they will in a ſhort time not only appear 
exceedingly ſublime, but, by their variety, even ſome- 
what agreeable, «© They enable us (ſays our oe 
to forin ſome conception of the ſpace through whic 
they maſt paſs before they reach the ear, and of the 
vaſt extent and width of the hollows of the mountain.” 

Having for ſome time contemplated this awful ſpec- 
tacle, our author wiſhed to meaſure the crater by walk- 
ing round-it ; but found this impoſſible. On the north 
ide the ſarface is hard and ſmooth, the aſhes having 
been ſo far diſſ:lved by the moiſture d-peined by the 
ſmoke as to ceme't into one uniform mats. This is 
ſometimes diffolved even into a fluid flate, in fach a 
manner as to run down the ſides of the cone; ſo that 

after ſeveral attempts, he was at loſt obliged :o abandon 
his deſign. 
Fig. 2. exhibits a view of the crater of Etna taken 
I 


{3 J 


on the brink of the eaſt ſide, The fore-gronnd (aa) of Etm. 
the figure is one diviſion of the crater. Beyond it are — 
twoeminences & aud c, higher than that on which ſome . 1 
All the three form 2 tion of the 
triangle nearly equilateral ; but, when viewed from any fipure of 
conlicerable diſtance, only two of then can be ſeen ; for the crater, 
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human figures are repreſciiicd, 


which reaſon the Siliciaus have termed the mountain 
bicornæ, or double-horned, 

The ſmoke, as repreſented in the figure, iſſues from 
all quarters, either trom chinks or holes ſcattered over 
the whole crater. But the ſituation of the principal 
mouth is in the midſt of the three eminences. Its 
diameter, Whe our author viſited this mountain, was 
only about 60 fret, aud fo filled with ſmoke that no- 
thing remarkable could be diſcovered, From the height 
d, the rock ſituated on the left ſide of the point, and 
on which the human figures are repreſenied, all the 
Way to the rock e on the right, the diſtance is no more 
than goo feet. Our author obſerved that the cone is 
not exactly in the middle of the plain, but is ſituated 
more towards the north than the ſonth. Ho did not at- 
tempt to crois the central valley, , on account of the 
looſeneſs of the ground, andthat there was no object ap- 
parently worthy of the riſk he muſt run in ſo doing. At 
the neareſt view he took, it was only obſerved that there 
was ſnow lying in ſeveral parts of it, though the heat 
which otherwiſe prevailed ſeemed to be very intenſe. 

The ſmoke which iflues from the crater of Etna is 
generally carried in a direction from ſouth to north; 
and, as it brings along with it a conſiderable quantity 
of water, the latter, condenſed by the cold winds, 
runs down the fide of the mountain in plentiful ſtreams, 
and often leaves pretty permanent marks of its courſe, 


, 43 
In this manner he accounts for the great eruption Eruptionof 
of water, in 1755, which he ſuppoſes to have been oc- water in 


caſioned only by an unuſual quantity of water falling into 


the burning focus of the mountain, there rareticd into — 
ſteam, and afterwards condenſed by the coldneſs of the * 


atmoſphere. 


Like other travellers to mount Etna, this gentleman South win 
found the wind blowing from the ſouth ; and he is of generally 
opinion, that a ſouthwind blows here more frequently Prevalent 
than any other, as he did not obſerve any channels cut ©? the top 
by the water on any other ſide than the north. He had man 


ſeveral opportunities of making this obſervation, having 
frequently viſited the top of Etna, and always paid at- 
rention to the crater. The ſand on the caſt and weſt 
ſides was always looſe, while that on the north was 
compacted into a ſolid body. The three ſummits were 
of a later date than the reſt of the crater, having been 
probably thrown up by ſome eruption which had burſt 
it aſunder. The black ſpots on the fore-ground repre- 
ſent a number of hillocks about the ſize of mole hills, 
from which a ſulphurcous vapour conſtantly iflues, and 
by which the adjacent ground is tinged of an ochery 
colour. This vapour ifſues from the crevices with a 
kind of hollow whiſtling noiſe ; which with the volca- 
nic thunder, ſmoke, and noxious ſmell, render it very 

diſagrecable to ſtay here even for a few moments, 
The ſmoke is repreſented in the figure preciſcly as it 
did on the day that he aſcended, which was very warm. 
But it does not always riſe in this manner; for when 
the cold is very intenſe, it collects into a body, and 
thickens around the edge of the crater ;: on which oc- 
caſtons it is condenſed into water, which diffuſes itſelf 
around the edge of the cratcr, and mixing with the 
alhes 
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Fen». aſhes converts them into a kind of clay. The cold 
NJ = on the top of this mountain is ſo intenſe, that travel- 
45 lers very often find their clothes inſufficient to protect 
rr them; and it is remarkable that ſuch intenſe cold is al- 
cold produ " 
ced by a Ways produced by a ſouth wind. The day that our 
ſouth wind. author took his draught, the wind blew faintly from 
46 the north. 
Account of The baſe of mount Etna, according to Mr Honel's 
the ſtrata obſervations, conſiſts of alternate layers of lava and ma- 
at the foot rine ſubſtances, which have been depoſited ſucceſſively 
of mount one upon another. Theſe alternate layers extend to 
I an unknown depth. They muſt indeed go as far down 
as the level of the ſtratum of lava which was diſcharged 
by the volcano at its firſt origin. The laſt depoſited 
by the ſea is a range of calcareous mountains of a con- 
ſiderable height, and which are placed on a baſis of 
lava. Beneath that layer of lava is another of ſea- 
pebbles, which are well known to be rounded by their 
attrition againſt ene another by the motion of the 
waves. This layer is of conſiderable depth, and lies 
upon a yellowiſh rock conſiſting of a ſpecies of indy- 
rated ſand. The river Simeto flows over this rock, 
which it has cnt away conſiderably. That part which 
is at preſent the bed of the river is much. higher than 
the baſe of Etna that is on a level with the fea ; and 
not the leaſt thing occurs to ſuggeſt an idea of what 
has been the primary baſe of the volcano, The marine 
ſabſtances, already taken notice of, lie nearly in an ho- 
rizontal direction, more or leſs ſo according to the na- 
47 ture of the ſurface on which they have been depoſited. 
Greatnum- Etna abounds very much with ſprings, fountains, 
ber of and even rivers of conliderable magnitude. Our au- 
ſprings on thor has computed, that if all the water flowing down 
Mount the ſides of this mountain were collected, it would fill 
On the channel of a river 36 feet broad and 6 in depth. 
Many of the ſprings atford fine ſalt; ſome are very 
pure, and others are impregnated with noxions ſub. 
ſtances ; while others are remarkable for their uſe in 
43 dycing particular colours, 
Whence It is worthy of notice (ſays eur author), that 
ſuch a large ſtreams of water, ſome of them more copious, others more 
quantity of ſcanty, are ſeen tu ifſue at all different degrees of height, 
water is de- from the baſe to the ſummit of the mountain, Even 
"_ in ſummer, when very little raia falls for three or four 
months, or when perhaps for that ſpace there is no 
rain at all, and for three of which at leaſt there is not 
an onnce of ſnow melted; even then a great number 
of rivulets continue to flow down the ſides of Etna; 
and at the ſame time a number of ſtreams, external and 
ſubter rancous, each of them ſeveral feet wide, are, ac- 
cording to the accounts of the country people, plenti- 
fully ſupplied with water. 

& As the trifling quantity of ſnow which is melt- 
cd here even in tne midſt of ſummer, and the fill 
ſmaller quantity depoſited by the clouds, would be 
totally inſufficient to ſupply thoſe ſtreams, and muſt 
be all abſorbed by the earth for the ſupport of vegeta- 
tion, thoſe ſtreams muſt proceed from ſome other 
cauſe, whoſe eſſects are more copious and perma- 

49 nent, This cauſe is the evaporation of thoſe aque- 
tay ouis particles which ariſe from the conſtant ebulli- 
ES at the bottom of the volcanic focus, Theſe iſ- 
poration of ſuing out at the great crater, and at innumerable chinks 
the rGun- in the ſides of the mountain, are ſoon condenſed by 
ball, the cold of that elevated region of the atmoſphere, 

Vol. VII. : 
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and, percolating through the earth, give birth to thoſe Etna, 

numerous ſtreams in queſtion. * 
4A volcano, according to my ideas, cannot ſubſiſt 

without water; nor can Water occupy à place in any 

volcauic focus without being changed into vapour. But 

before that water can make its appearance, except in 

the form of ſmoke, it muſt have filled the whole vol- 

canic cavern, and muſt have been forcibly preſſed by 

the action of the fire againſt its ſides: it muſt next 

have condenſed, and aflumed the form of water; in 

which ſtate it mnſt have penetrated through the in- 

clined layers of ſand and pozzolano which intervene 

betwixt the different ſtrata of lava; for theſe ſtrata lic 

one above another, and are full of chinks, in ſuch a 

manner as to preſent to the eye an appearance pretty 

much reſembling that of the inlide of a tiled roof.“ 50 

It has been a queſtion, Whether the eruptions of Fruptions 
mount Etna were more frequent in ancient than in of Etna 
modern times ? At firſt it ſeems impoſſible to give a pre- more fre- 
ciſe anſwer to ſuch a queſtion ; but when we conſider, Went an- 
that the matter in the volcanic ſocus was then greater g e 
in quantity than at preſent, in proportion to the ſpace 
which it occupied: that the cavities were then ſooner 
filled with vapour ; and that the centre of the focus 
was then leſs remote, we will not heſitate to pronounce, 
that in earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
as well as more copious, | 

We ſhall cloſe this article with an enumeration of 
all the different eruptions from mouut Etna which are 
found upon record, | 31 

1. The firſt mentioned in hiſtory, is that of which Liſt of 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks, but without fixing the pe- eruptions 
riod at which it happened. That eruption, ſays he, from the 
obliged the Sicani, who then inhabited Sicily, to ſor- — oy 
ſake the eaſtern, aud retire io the ſouthern, part of“ 
the iſland. A long time after that the Sicilians, a 
people of Italy, migrated into Sicily, and took up 
their abode in that part of the iſland which had been 
left deſert by the Sicani. 

2. The ſecond eruption known to have iſſued from 
this volcano, is the firſt of the three mentioned by 
Thucydides; of none of which he fixes the date, 
mentioning only in general, that from the arrival of 
the firſt Greek colonies that ſettled in Sicily (which 
was in the 11th Olympiad, and correſponds to the 
734th year before the Chriſtian era), to the 82th 
Olympiad, or -the year 425th before Chriſt, Etna at 
three different times diſcharged torrents of fre, This 
ſecond eruption happened, according to Euſebiue, in 
the days of Phalaris, in the 565th year before the 
Chriſtian era. The aſſertion of Euſebius is eqnfirmed + 
by a letter from that tyrant to the citizens of Catania, 
and the anſwer of the Catanians (if, after Bentley's 
Diſſertations againſt their authenticity, any credit be 
due to the epiſtles of Phalaris). But Diodorus gives 
both theſe pieces. 

3. The third, which is the ſecond of the three men- 
tioned by Thucydides, happened in the 65th Olym- 
piad, in the 477th year before the Chriſtian era, when 
Xantippus wes archon at Athens, It was in this ſame 
year the Athenians gained their boaſted victory over 
Xerxes's general Mardonins near Platæ a. Both the 
eruption of the volcano and the victory of the Athe- 
nians are commemorated in an ancient inſ{c1iption on 
a marble table which ſtill remains, An ancieat medal 
B EX» 
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exhibits a repreſentation of an aſtoniſhing deed to which 


— tht cruption gavc occaſion. Two heroic youths 


boldly ventured into the midſt of the flames to lave 
their parents, Their names, which well deſcrved to be 
tran{mitted to future ages, were Amphinomus and 
Auapius. The citizens of Catania rewarded ſo noble 
2 deed with a temple and divine honours, Scneca, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Maximus, and other ancient 
authors, mention the heroiſm of the youths with juſt 
applauſe, 

4. The fourth eruption, the third and laſt of thoſe 
mentioned by Thucydides, broke out in the 88th O- 
Iympiad, in the 425th year before the Chriſtian era. 
It laid waſte the territory of Catania. 

5. The fifth is mentioned by Julius Obſequens and 
Oroſius, who date it in the conſulſhip of Sergius Fal- 
vius Flaccus and Quintus Calpurnius Piſo, nearly 133 

cars before the Chriſtian era. It was conliderable ; 
It no peculiar facts are related concerning it. 

6, In the couſulſhip of Lucius Emilius Lepidus and 
Lucius Aurelius Oreſtes, in the 125th year before the 
Chriſtian era, Sicily ſuffered by a violent earthquake. 
Such a deluge of fire ſtreamed from Etna as to render 
the adjoining ſea into which it poured abſolutely hot. 
Oroſius ſays, that a prodigious quantity of fiſhes were 
deſtroyed by it. Julius Obſcquens relates, that the 
inhabitants of the iiles of Lipari eat ſuch a number of 
thoſe fiſhes, as to ſuffer in conſequence of it, by a diſ- 
temper which proved very generally mortal. 

7. Four years after the laſt mentioned, the city of 
Catania was deſolated by another eruption not leſs 
violent. Oroſias relates, that the roofs of the houſes 
were broken down by the burning aſhes which fell 
upon them. It was ſo dreadfully ravaged, that the 
Romans found it neceſſary to grant the inhabitants an 
£xemption from all taxes tor the ſpace of ten years, to 
enable them to repair it. 

8, A ſhort time before the death of Cælar, in the 
43d year before Jeſus Chriſt, there was an eruption 
rom mount Etna. Livy mentions it. It was not 
diſtinguiſhed by any thing extraordinary. It was af- 
ierwards conſidered as an omen of the death of Czlar. 

9. Suctonius, in the life of Caligula, mentions an 
eruption from mount Etna which happened in the 
4oth year after the Chriſtian era, The emperor fled 
on the very night on which it happened, from Meſſina, 
here he at that time happened to be, 

10. Carrera relates, that in the ycar 253, there was 
eruption from mount Etna, 

11. He ſpeaks of another in the year 420; which 
iz alſo mentioned by Photins. 

12. In the reign of Charlemagne, in the year 812, 
there was an eruption from Etna, Geoffroy of Viter- 
bo mentions it in his Chronicle, 

13. In the year 1169, on the 4th of February, about 
day-break, there was an earthquake in Sicily, which 
was felt as far as Reggio, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſtrait, Catania was reduced by it to ruins; and in 
that city more than 15,000 ſouls periſhed. The bi- 
ſhop, with 44 monks of the order of St Benedict, were 
buried under the ruins of the roof of the church of 
St Agatha. Many caſtles in the territory of Catania 
and Syracuſe were overturned ; new rivers burſt forth, 
and ancient rivers diſappeared. The ridge of the 
mountain was obſerved to fink on the fide next 
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Taormina. The ſpring of Arethuſa, ſo famous for the 


purity and ſweetneſs ot its waters, then became muddy ——L— 


and brackiſh. The fountain of Ajo, which riſes from 
the village of Saraceni, ceaſed to flow for two hours ; 
at the end of which the water guſhed out more copi- 
ouſly than before. Its waters atlumed a blood-colour, 
and retained it for about an hour. At Meſſina, the 
ſea, without any conſiderable agitation, retired a good 
way Within its ordinary limits; but ſoon after return- 
ing, it roſe beyond them, advanced to the walls of the 
city, and entered the ſtreets through the gates. A 
number of people who had fled to the ſhore for ſafer 
were ſwallowed up by the waves. Ludovico Aurelio 
relates that the vines, corn, and trees of all forts, were 
burut up, and the fields covered over with ſuch a 
quantity of ſtones as rendered them unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

14. Twelve years after this, in the year 1181, 4 
dreadful eruption iſſned from Etna on the eaſt fide. 
Streams of fire ran down the declivity of the moun- 
tain, and encircled the church of St Stephen, but with- 
out burning it. 

Nicholas Speciale, who relates, though he did not ſee 
this event, was witneſs to another conflagration on 
Etna 48 years after this, in the year 1329, on the 23d 
of June, of which he has given a deſcription. 

15. On that day, ſays he, about the hour of veſ- 
pers, Etna was ſtrongly convulſed, and uttered dread- 
ful noiſes; not only the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain, but all Sicily, were ſtruck with conſternation and 
alarm. Ou a ſudden, a terrible blaze of fire iſſued 
from the ſouthern ſummit, and ſpread over the rocks 
of Mazarra, which are always covered with ſnow. 
Together with the fire, there appeared a great deal of 
ſmoke. After ſun-ſet, the flames and the ſtones 
that iſſued out with them were ſeen to touch the 
clouds. The fire making way for itſclf with the moſt 
furious impetuoſity, burnt up or reduced to ruins all 
thoſe ſtructures which the piety of former times had 
conſecrated tothe Deity. The earth yawuing, ſwallow- 
ing up a great many ſprings and rivulets. Many of the 
rocks on the ſhore of Maſcali were ſhaken and daſhed 
into the ſea. A ſucceſſion of theſe calamities conti- 
nued till the 25th of July, when the bowels of Etna 
were again heard ſo rebellow. The conflagration of 
Mazarra ſtill went on unextinguiſhed, The earth 
opened near the church of St John, called I Papari- 
necca : In the ſouth ſide fire iſſued from the gap with 
great violence: to add to the horrors of the day, the 
ſun was obſcured from morning toevening with clouds 
of ſmoke and aſhes, as entirely as in an eclipſe. Ni— 
colas Speciale went towards the new-opened crater, to 
obſerve the fire and the burning ſtones which were 
iſſuing from the volcano. The earth rebellowed and 
tottered under his feet; and he ſaw red-hot ſtones 
iſſue four times ſucceſſively in a very ſhort ſpace from 
the crater, with a thundering noiſe, the like of which, 
he ſays, he had never before heard, 

In a few days after this, all the adjacent fields were 
burnt up by a ſhower of fire and ſulphnreous aſhes ; 
and both birds and quadrupeds being thus left deſti— 
tute of food, died in great numbers, A great quan- 
tity of fiſhes likewiſe died in the rivers and the conti- 
guous parts of the ſea, © I cannot think (ſays 2 that 
either Babylon or Sodom was deſtroyed with ſuch aw- 
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The north winds, which blew at the 
w—— time, carried the aſhes as far as Malta. Many perſons 
of both ſexes died of terror. 
16, Scarce had four years clapſed after this terrible 
event, when Etna made a new exploſion, and diſ- 
charged vollics of ſtones, cauſing the neighbouring 


ful ſeverity.“ 


fields to tremble. This happened in the year 1333. 

17. Forty-cight years after this, on the 25th of 
Auguſt 1381, an cruption from Etna ſpread its rava- 
ges over the confines of the territory of Catania, and 
burnt up the olive-yards in the neighbourhood of that 
city. 

18. In the year 1444, 63 years after the laſt erup- 
tion, a torrent of lava iſſued from Etna and ran to- 
wards Catania, The mountain ſhook ; and the ſhocks 
were ſo violent, that ſeveral huge maſſes of rock were 
broken from its ſummit, and hurled into the abyſs 
with a tremendous noiſe. | 

19. After this Etna was ſcarce at reſt for 18 months 
or 2 years. On Sunday the 25th of September 1446, 
about an hour after ſun- ſet, an eruption iſſued from 
the place called La Pietra di Mazarra, This erup- 
tion was ſoon over. 

20, On the following year 1447, on the 27ſt of 
September, there was another, with a good deal of 
fire ; but this cruption was likewiſe of ſhort dura- 
tion, 

21. Etna now ceaſed to emit fire, and that for a 
conſiderable time. The neighbouring inhabitants not 
only aſcended to the ſummit of the mountain, but 
even, if we may credit accounts, went down into the 
fiery gulph, and believed the volcanic matter 10 be now 
exhauſted : But on the 25th of April 1536, near a 
century from the ſlight eruption in 1447, a ſtrong 
wind aroſe from the weſt, and a thick cloud, teddith 
in the middle, appeared over the ſummit of the moun- 
tain. At the very ſame inſtant a large body of fire 
iſſued from the abyſs, and fell with the noiſe and rapi- 
dity of a torrent along the eaſtern ſide of the moun- 
tain, breaking down the rocks, and deſtroying the 
flocks and every other animal that was expoſed to its 
fury. From the ſame crater, on the ſummit of the 
mountain, there iſſued at the ſame time a ſtream of 
fire more terrible than the other, and held its courſe 
It run over Bronte, Adrans, and 
Caſtelli. It conſiſted entireiy of ſulphur and bitu- 
men. On the ſame day the church ef St Leon, which 
ſtood in a wood, was firſt demoliſhed by the ſhocks 
of the earthquake, and its ruins after that conſumed 
by the fire. Many chaſms were opened in the ſides 
of the mountain ; and from thoſe iſſued fire and burn- 
ing ſtones, which darted up into the air with 2 noiſe 
like that produced by a ſmart diſcharge of artillery. 
Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated phyſician, who 
lived at Lentini, wiſning to have a nearer view of the 
eruptions, and to make ſome obſervations which he 
thought might be of conſequence, was carried off and 
burnt to aſhes by a volley of the burning ſtones. This 
conflagrat ion of Etna laſted ſome weeks, 

22. In leſs than a year, on the 17th of April 1537, 
the river Simeto ſwelled fo amazingly as to overflow 
the adjacent plains, and carry off zhe country people and 
their cattle and other animals. At the ſame time, the 
country around Paterno, the neighbouring caſtles, and 
more than 500 houſes, were deſtroyed by the ravages 
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of the river ; and moſt of the wood was torn up Etns. 
Theſe raya. — 
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by the roots by violeat blaſts of wind. 
ges of the elements were occaſioned by Etna, which 
on the 11th of rhe following month was rent in 
ſeverable places, diſcloſing fiery gulphs, and pouring 
out a deluge of fire in more terrible torrents than thoſe 
of the preceding year. They direQed their courſe to- 
wards the monaſtery of St Nicholas d'Arena ; deſtioy- 
ed the gardens and vineyards; and proceeding onwards 
towards Nicoloſi, burnt Montpellicri and Fallica, aud 
deſtroyed the vineyards and moſt of the inhabitants. 
When the conflagration ceaſed, the ſummit of the 
mountain ſunk inwards with ſuch a noiſe, that all 
the people in the iſland believed the laſt day io be 
arrived, and prepared for their end by extreme unc- 
tion, Theſe dreadful diſturbances continued through the 
whole year, more eſpecially in the months of July and 
Auguſt, during which all Sicily was in mourning, The 
ſmoke, the noiſe, and the ſhocks of the earthquake, 
affe cted the whole iſland ; and if Filotes may be be- 
lieved, who relates this event, many of the Sicilians 
were ſtruck deaf by the noiſe, Many ſtructures 
were demoliſhed; and among others the caſtle of 
Corleone, though more than 25 leagues diſtant from 
the volcano. 

23. During the ſucceeding 30 years there was 10 
diſturbance of this nature. At the end of that ſpace, 
Sicily was alarmed by a new eruption from the moun- 
tain. Etnadiſcharged new ſtreams fire, and cover- 
ed the adjacent country with volcanic aſhes, which en- 
tirely ruined the hopes of the huſbandman. 

24. In the year 1579, Etna renewed its ravages ; 
but no particular account of the damage which it did 
upon this occaſion has been tranſmitted to us. 

25. Twenty-five years had elapſed, when Etna, in 
the month of June 1603, flamed with new fury. Pe- 
ter Carrera affirms, that it continued to emit flames 
for the ſpace of 33 years, till 1636, without interrup- 
tion, but not always with the ſame violence. In 1607, 
the ſtreams of lava which flowed from it deſtroyed the 
woods and vineyards on the welt fide of the mountain. 
In 1609, they turned their courſe towards Aderno, 
and deſtroyed a part of the foreſt del Pino, and a part 
of the wood called /a Sciambrita, with many vineyards 
in the diſtri Coſterna. Thoſe torrents of lava con- 
tinued to flow for three months. In the year 1614, 
a new effort of the ſubterraneous fire opened another 
crater, from which fire was diſcharged on Randazzo, 
in the diſtrict called 0 Piro. The fire continued to 
flame for 10 or 12 years longer. 

26. The ſame Peter Carrera relates, that a dreadful 
conflagration happened in the year 1664, of which he 
himſelf was witneſs. It happened on the 13th of De- 
cember and laſted without interruption, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of violence, till the end of May 1678. 
But in 1679 the inhabitants of Nicoloſi were obli- 
ged to forſake their houſes, which tumbled down ſoon 
after they left them. The crater on the ſummit of 
Etna had not ai this time a threatening aſpect, and 
every thing there continued quiet till the 25th of 
March : but on the 8th of that month, an hour be- 
fore night, the air was obſerved to become dark over 
the village la Pedara and all that neighbourhood ; 
and the inhabitants of that country thought that an 
almoſt total eclipſe was taking place. Soon after ſun- 
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ſet, frequent ſhocks of earthquake began to be felt; 


thicſe „ere at firſt weak, but continucd till day-break 


to become more and more terrible. Nicoloſi was more 
«Teftcd than any other trat of country on that fide 
of Etna: about noon every houſe was thrown to the 
ground; the inhabitants fled in conſternation, and in- 
voking, the protection of heaven. On the 1oth of 
March a chitin ſeveral miles in length, and five or fix 
fect wile opened in the ſide of the mountain; from 
Which, about two hoars before day, there aroſe a bright 
light, and a very ſtrong ſulphureous exhalation was dif- 
ſuled through the atmoſphere, 

Aboit it in the forenoon of the ſame day, after 
dreadful ſhocks of earthquake, a crater was opened on 
the hill called des Neiſcttes, from which there iſſued 
huge volumes of ſmoke, not accompanied with fire, 
aſhes, or ſtones, but with loud and frequent claps of 
thunder, diſplaying all the different phenomena with 
which thunder is at different times attended, And 
what was very remarkable, the chaſm was formed on 
the ſouth ide, between the top and the bottom of the 
mountain, On the ſame day another chaſm was form- 
cd two miles lower, from which iſſued a great deal of 
ſmoke, accompanied with a dreadfnl noiſe and earth- 
quake, Towards the eveniug of the ſame day, four 
other chaſins were opened towards the ſouth, in the 
ſame direction, accompanied during their formation 
with the ſaine phenomena, and extending all the way 
to the hill called /a Fuſara. 


About 12 paces beyond that, another of the ſame - 


Kind was formed, On the ſucceeding night, a black 
ſnoke, involving a quantity of ſtones, iſſued from 
this laſt chaſm; it diſcharged at the ſame time 
fakes of a dark carth-coloured ſpongy matcer, which 
became hard after they fell. There iſſued from the 
ſame gulph a ſtream of lava, which held its courſe into 
lake called /a Hardia, ſix miles from Montpellieri, 
and on its way thither deſtroyed many dwelling-houſes 
and other buildings in the neighbouring villages. 

On the the next day, March 12th, this ſtream of fire 
directed its courſe towards the tract of country called 
Maipaſſo, which was inhabited by Boo people; in the 
ſpace of 20 hours it was entirely depopulated and laid 
waſte, The lava then took a new direction, in which 
it deſtroyed ſome other villages. 

The mount of Montpellieri was next deſtroyed with 
all the inhabitants upon it. 

On the 23d of the ſame month the ſtream of fire 
was in ſome places two miles broad. It now attacked 
the large village of Mazzalucia ; and on the ſame day 
a vaſt gulph was formed, from which were diſcharged 
ſand or aſhes, which produced a hill with two ſummits, 
two miles in circumference and 150 paces high. It 
was obſerved to conſiſt of yellow, white, black, grey, 
red, and green, ſtones. 

The new mount of Nicoloſi continued to emit aſhes 
for the ſpace of three months; and the quantity diſ- 
charged was fo great as to cover all the adjoining tract 
of country for the ſpace of 15 miles; ſome of thoſe 
aſhes were conveyed by the winds as far as Meſſina 
and Calabria; and a north wind ariſing, covered all the 
ſouthern country about Agoſta, Lentini, and even be- 
yond that, in the ſame manner, | 

While at that height on Nicoloſi ſo many extraor- 
dinary appearauces were paſſing, the higheſt crater 
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on the ſummit of Etna ſtill preſerved its uſual tran- 
quillity. 

On the 25th of March, about one in the morning the 
whole mountain, even to the moſt elevated peak, was 
agitated by a moſt violent earthquake. The higheſt 
crater of Etna, which was one of the lofticſt parts of 
the mountain, then ſunk into the volcanic focus ; and 
in the place which it had occupied, there now ap- 
peared nothing but a wide gulph more than a mile in 
extent, from which there iſſued enormous maſſes of 
ſmoke, aſhes, and ſtones, Ar that period, according 
to the hiſtorian of this event, the famous block of la- 
va on mount Framento was diſcharged from the volca- 
nic focus. 

In a ſhort time after, the torrent of fire, which ill 
continued to flow, directed its courſe towards Catania 
with redoubled noiſe, and accompanied with a much 

reater quantity of aſhes and burning ſtones than be- 
| Sag For ſeveral months many moſt alarming ſhocks 
of earthquake were felt; and the city was threatened 
with deſtruction by the torrent of fire, They in vain 
attempted to turn or divert its courſe; the lava roſe 
over the walls, and entered by an angle ncar the Bene- 
dictine convent on the 11th of June following, This 
awful event is related by Francis Monaco, Charles Man- 
cius, Vincent Auria, and Thomas Fhedeſchi. 

27. Some ycars after this conflagration, a new burn- 
ing gulph opened in the month of December 1682 on 
the — of the mountain, and ſpread its lava over 
the hill of Mezarra. | 

23, On the 24th of May 1626, about ten in the 
evening, a new eruption burſt out from the ſummit 
of the mountain, on the ſide contiguous to the hill del 
Bue. Such a quantity of inflamed matter was thrown 
out as conſumed woods, vineyards, and crops of grain 
for four leagnes round. It ſtopped its courſe in a 
large valley near the caſtle of Maſcali, Several peo- 
ple from the neighbourhood had aſcended a hill be- 
tween the wood of Cania and the confines of Cirrita 
to obſerve the progreſs of the lava; bur the bill, on 
a ſudden, ſunk inwards, and they were buried alive. 

29. Etna was now long quiet; for no leſs a ſpace 
of time indeed than one half of the preſent age, In 
the year 1755 its eruptions were renewed, It open- 
ed near mount Lepra, and emitted as uſual fire and 
ſmoke ; after which it remained quiet only for cight 
years, 

30. In the year 1753, there was an eruption which 
continued three months, but with intervals. Etna 
was at firſt heard to rebellow. Flames and clouds of 
ſmoke were ſeen toiſſue qut, ſometimes ſilver- coloured, 
and at other times, when the rays of the ſun fell upon 
them, of a purple radiance: at length they were carried 
off by the winds, and rained, as they were driven before 
them, a ſhower of fire all the way to Catania and be- 
yond it. An eruption ſoon burſt out; the principal 
torrent divided into two branches, one of which ran 
towards the eaſt, and fell into a deep and extenſive 
vallcy. | 

The flames which iſſued from this new crater af- 
forded a noble ſpectaclę. A pyramid of fire was ſeen to 
riſe to a predigious height in the air, Ikea beentifulare 
tificial fire-work, with a conſtant and formidable bat- 
tery, which ſhook the carth under thoſe who were 
ſpectators of the ſcene. Torrents of melted matter 
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Etna, running down the ſides of the monntain, Gditſuſed a 
Etolia. light bright as day through the darkneſs of the night. 
—— A: ſun-riting the burning lava was obſerved to have 


run round ſoine oaks that were (till ſtanding unburnt. 
Their leaves were all withered, Some birds had fallen 
from their branches, and been burat to death. Some 
people caſt wood upon the lava, and it was immediate - 
Iv burnt. This lava continued hot, and exhaled ſmoke 
for two years. For five years after this, no ſnow ap- 
peared on the ſummit of Etna. 

31. In the year 1764 a new crater was opened at a 
great diſtance from the ſummit of mount Etna, 

32. In the year 1766 another was opened at the 
grotto of Paterno ; fire, ſmoke, and an iuconſiderable 
torrent of lava iſſued out of it. 

33. On the 27th of January 1730 a new opening 
was formed two miles under the laſt mentioned crater. 

On the 28th of February, and the 14th of March, 
the earthquake was renewed on the north fide, and 
accompanicd with terrible noiſes. 

Between the 6th of April and the 7th of May the 
convulſions were again renewed, accompanied with 
noiſe as before; a quaitity of pumice-ſtones and fine 
ſand was diſcharged from it. 

On the 18th of May the ſhocks were renewed : on 
the 23d a new crater was formed on the fide of mount 
Frumento on the ſummit of Etna; and from it a tor- 
rent of Jaya diſcharged, which ſpread through the val- 
ley of Laudunza. It was 200 paces in breadth. Two 
other chinks were opened in the mountain near Pa- 
terno, and very near one another. The lava iſſuing 
from them proceeded in the ſpace of ſeyen days ſix 
miles; on the 25th it had run nine miles. 

A new crater was likewiſc opened on the 25th; 
from which a quantity of red-hot ſtones continued to 
iſſue ſor half an hour, and fell at a very great diſtance : 
there proceeded likewiſe from it a ſtream of lava ; 
which, in the ſame ſpace of time, ran over a tract of 
country two miles in extent. 

Several parts of thoſe ſtreams of lava were obſerved 
to be cool on the ſurface, and formed into ſolid maſſes, 
but melted again by a new ſtream of burning lava, 
which however did not melt the old lava. 

34. The laſt eruption of Etna happened in 1787, 
as deſcribed in the former article ATxA, p. 222, 223. 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, compre— 
hending all that tract now called the De2/porat, or Little 
Greece, It was parted on the caſt by the river Evenus, 
now the Fidari, from the Locrenſes Ozolz ; on the 
welt, from Acarnania by the Achelous; on the north, 
it bordered on the country of the Dorians and part of 
Epirus; and, on the ſouth, extended to the bay of 
Corinth. 

The Etolians were a reſtleſs and turbulent people; 
ſeldom at peace among themſelves, and ever at war 
with their neighbours; utter ſtrangers to all ſenſe of 
friendihip or principle of honour ; ready to betray 
their ſriends upon the leaſt proſpect of reaping any ad- 
vantage from their treachery : in ſhort, they were look- 
ed upon by the other ſtates of Greece no otherwiſe than 
as outlaws and public robbers. Oa the other hand, 
they were bold and enterpriting in wer; inured to la- 
bour and hardſhips; and undaunted in the greateſt dan- 
gers: jealous defenders of their liberties, for which 
they were ou all occaſions, Willing to venture their 
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lives, and ſacrifice all that was moſt dear to them, 
They diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all the other na- 
tions of Greece, in oppoſing the ambitious deſigns of 


the Macedonian princes; who, after having reduced 


molt of the other ſtates, were forced to grant them a 
peace upon very honourable terms. The conſlitution 
of the Etolian republic was copied from that of the 
Achæans, and with a view to form, as it were, 2 coun- 
ter alliance ; for the Etolians bore an irrecoucileable 
hatred to the Achæans, and had conceived no ſmall 
Jealouſy at the growing power of that ſtate, The 
Clcomenic war, and that ef the allies, called the ſocial 
war, were kindled by the Etolians in the heart of Pe- 
loponneſus, with no other view but to humble their 


antagoniſts the Achæanz. In the latter, they held out, 


with the aſſiſtance only of the Eleans and Lacedemo- 
nians, for the ſpace of three years, againſt the united 
forces of Achaia and Macedon ; but were obliged at 
laſt to purchaſe a peace, by yielding up to Philip all 
Acarnania, As they parted with this province much 
againſt their will, they watched all opportunitics of 
wreſting it out of the Macedonian's hands; for 
which reaſon they entered into an alliance with Rome 
againſt him, and proved of great ſervice to the Ro- 
mans in their war with him: but growing inſolent 
upon account of their ſervices they made war upon 
the Romans themſelves. By that warlike nation they 
were overcome, and granted a peace on the following 
ſevere terms: 1. The majeſty of the Roman people 
ſhall be revered in all Etolia, 2. Etolia ſhall not ſuf- 
fer the armies of ſuch as arc at war with Rome to paſs 
through her territories, and the enemies of Rome ſhall 
be likewiſe the enemies of Etolia. 3. She ſhall in 
the ſpace of 100 days, put into the hands of the ma- 
giſtrates of Corcyra all the priſoners and deſerters ſhe 
has, whether of the Romans or their allies, except 
ſuch as haye been taken twice, or during her alliance 
with Rome. 4. The Etolians ſhall pay down in ready 
money, to the Roman general in Etolia, 200 Euboic 
talents, of the ſame value as the Athenian talents, and 
engage to pay 50 talents more within the ſix years ſol- 
lowing. 5. They ſhall put into the hands of the con- 
ſul 40 ſuch hoſtages as he ſhall chooſe ; none of whom 
ſhall be under 12, or above 40 years of age: the pre- 
tor, the general of the horſe, and of ſuch as have 
been already hoſtages at Rome, are excepted out of 
this number, 6. Etolia ſhall renounce all pretenſions 
to the cities and territories which the Romans have 
conquered, though thoſe cities and territories had 
formerly belonged to the Etolians. 7. The city of 
Ocnis, and its diſtrict, ſhall be ſubje& to the Acar- 
nanians. 

After the conqueſt of Macedon by Paulus Æmilius, 
they were reduced to a much worſe condition; for not 
only thoſe among them, who had openly declared for 
Perſens, but ſuch as were only ſuſpected to have fa- 
voured him in their hearts, were ſent to Rome in 
order io clear themſelves before the ſenate. There they 
were detained, and never afterwards ſuffered to return 
into their native country, Five hundred and fifty of 
the chick men of the nation were barbaroufly aſſaſſi- 
nated by tne partiſans of Rome, for no other crime 
bat that of being ſuſpected to wiſh well to Perſeus. 
The Etoliaus appeared before Paulus Amilius in 
mourning habits, and made lond complaints of ſuch 

inhuman 


Etolia: 
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in human treatment; but could obtain no redreſs; nay, 
teu commiſſioners, who had been ſent by the {-nate to 


Erymoloz7 ſetile the affairs of Greece, enatted a decree, declaring, 


that thoſe who were killed had ſuftered juſtly, fince it 
appeared to them that they had favoured the Macedo- 
nian oy From this time thoſe only were raiſed to 
the chief honours and employ ments in the Etolian re- 
public who were known to prefer the intereſt of Rome 
to that of their country; and as theſe alone were 
countenanced at Rome, all the magiſtrates of Etolia 
were the creatures and mere tools of the Roman ſenate. 
In this ſtate of ſcrvile ſubjection they continued till the 
deſtruction of Corinth, and the diſſolution of the A- 
chxan league ; when Etolia, with the other free ſtates 
of Greece was reduced to a Roman province, com- 
monly called the province of Achaia, Neverthelels, 
each (tate and city was governcd by its own Jaws under 
the ſuperintendency of the pretor whom Rome ſent 
annually into Achaia, The whole nation paid a cer- 
tain tribute, and the rich were forbidden to poſſeſs 
lands any where but in their own country. 

In this ſtate, with little alteration, Erolia continued 
under the emperors, till the reign of Conſtantine the 
Great, who, in his new partition of the provinces of 
the empire, divided the weſtern parts of Greece from 
the reſt, calling them New Epirus, and ſubjecting the 
whole country to the præfectus pratorit for Illy ricum. 
Under the ſucceſlors of Conſtantine, Greece was par- 
celled out into ſeveral principalities, eſpecially after 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Weſtern princes, 
At that time, Theodorus Angelus, a noble Grecian, 
of the Imperial family, ſeized on Etolia and Epirus, 
The former he left to Michael his fon ; who maintain- 
ed it againſt Michael Palzologus, the firſt emperor of 
the Greeks, after the expulſion of the Latins. Charles, 
the laſt prince of this family, dying in 1430 without 
lawful iſſue, bequeathed Etolia to his brother's ſon, 
named alſo Charles; and Acarnania to his natural ſons, 
Memnon, Turnus, and Hercules. But, great diſ- 
putes ariſing aboit this diviſion, Amurath II. after 
the reduction of Theflalonica, laid hold of fo favour- 
able an opportunity, and drove them all out in 1432. 
The Mahometans were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of this 
country by the famous prince of Epirus, George Caſ- 
triot, commonly called Scanderbeg ; who with a ſmall 
ariny, oppoſed the whole power of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and defeated thoſe barbarians in 22 pitched bat- 
tles. That hero, at his death, left great part of E- 
tolia to the Venetians; but, they not being able to 
make head againſt ſuch a mighty power, the whole 
country was foon reduced by Mohammed II. whoſe 
ſuccelors hold it to this day. + 

ETRURIA. Sec HETRURIA. 

ETYMOLOGY, that part of grammar which con- 
ſiders and explains the origin and derivation of words, 
in order to arrive at their firſt and primary ſignifica- 
tion, whence Quintilian calls it 9r/g1atio,—The word 
is formed of the Greek «rvuG. vor, „ true,“ and 
eye dico, „1 ſpeak; whence >:4:a diſccurſe, &c. 
and thence Cicero calls the ctymology xotatio and 
veriloquinum ; though Qintilian chooſes rather to call 
it originatio, 

A judicions inquiry into etymologies is thought 
by ſome of conſiderable uſe; becauſe nations, who va- 
lie themſelyes upon their antiquity, have always look- 
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ed on the antiquity of their language as one of the beſt Etymology 


titles they could plead ; and the cty mologiſt, by ſcek- 
ing the true and original reaſun of the notions and 
ideas fixed to each word and expreſſion, may often 
furniſh an argument of antiquity, from the traces re- 
maining thereof, compared with the ancient uſes, Add, 
that ety mologies are neceflary for the thorough under- 
{tanding of a language. For, to explain a term pre- 
cilely, there ſeems a neceſlity for recurring to its firſt 
impoſition, in order to ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily 
thereof, The force and extent of a word is generally 
better conceived when'a perſon knows its origin and 
ety mology. | 

It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and 
built altogether on conjectures and appearances ; and 
the ety mologiſts are charged with deriving their words 
from where they pleaſe, And indeed it is no caf' 
matter to go back into the ancicnt Britiſh and Gauli 
ages, and to follow, as it were, by the track, the va- 
rious imperceptible alterations a language has under- 
gone from age to age; and as thoſe alterations have 
ſometimes been merely owing to caprice, it is eaſy to 
to take a mere imagination or conjecture for a regular 
analogy : ſo that it is no wonder the public ſhould be 
prejudiced againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on ſo 


precarious a footing. It muſt certainly be owned, that 


ety mologies are frequently ſo far fetched, that one can 
ſcarce ſce any reſemblance or correſpondence therein. 
Quintilian has ſhown, that the ancient etymologiſts, 
notwithſtanding all their learning, fell into very ridi- 
culous derivations, 

The ety mologies of our Engliſh words have been 
derived from the Saxon, Welch, Walloon, Daniſh, 
Latin, Greek, &c. 

In the preſent work the ety mologies of words are 
generally noted, where their obviouſneſs does not render 
it unneceſſary, or their dubicty or un importance uſeleſs. 

EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are properly ſuch 
medicines as diminiſh the animal fluids, by throwing 
out ſome morbid or redundant humour ; or ſuch as 
thin, attenuate, and promote the motion and circula- 
tion thereof. 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of diminiſh- 
ing, emptying, or attenuating the humours of the body. 

EVAGRIUS scHoLasTICus, a famous hiſtorian, 
born at Epiphania, about the year 536. He practi- 
ſed the profeſſion of an advocate, from which he was 
called Schel/aſticus, which name was then given to the 
pleaders at the bar. He was alſo tribune and keeper 


of the prefect's diſpatches, He wrote an eccleſiaſt ical 


hiſtory, which begins where Socrates and Theodoret 
ended theirs; and other works, for which he was re- 
warded by the emperors Tiberius and Mauricius. M. 
de Valois publiſhed at Paris a good cdition of Eva- 
grius's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in folio; and it was re- 
publiſhed at Cambridge in 1620, in folio, by William 

Reading, with additional notes of various authors, 
EVANDER, a famous Arcadian chicf, called the 
ſon of Mercury, on account of his cloquence, brought 
a colony of his people into Italy, about 60 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy; when Faunus, who then 
reigned over the Aborigines, gave him a large extent 
of country, in which he ſettled with his friends. He 
is ſaid to have taught the Latins the uſe of letters, and 
the art of huſbandry, He Kindly received Herculcs 
when 
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Evangelis when he returned from the conqueſt of Geryon, and he 


tion. 


was the firſt who raiſed him altars. He pave Æneas 


Eva pora- aſſiſtance againſt the Rutuli, and diſtinguiſhed himſelt 


by his hoſpitality, It is ſaid that he firſt brought the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced there the 
worſhip of the Greek deities, He was honoured as a 
God after death, and his ſubjects raiſed him an al- 
tar on mount Aventine. 

AVANGELISTS, the inſpired authors of the go- 
ſpels. The word is derived trom the Greck «wayne, 


formed of % bene, well,” and ayjwc; angle or 


meſſenger,” 

The denomination evangeliſts was likewiſe given in 
the ancient church to ſuch as preached the goſpel up 
and down, without being attached to any particular 
church, being either commiſhoned by the apoſtles to 
inſtruct the nations, or of their own accord abandoning 
every worldly attachment and conſecrating themſelves 
to the ſacred office of preaching the goſpel. In which 
ſenſe ſome interpreters think itis that St Philip, who was 
one of the ſeven deacons, is called the evangeliſt, in the 
21it chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, ver. 8. A. 
gain, St Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. cap. iv. 
ver. 5. bids him do the work of an evangeliſt. The 
Gme apoſtle, Eph. iv. 11. ranks the evangeliſts after 
the apoſtles and prophets. 

EVANID, a name by ſome authors to ſuch 
colours as are of no long duration, as thoſe in the 
rainbow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſer, &c. 

Evanid colours are alſo called fantaſtical and empha- 
tical colours. 

EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bac- 
chus, thus called, becauſe in celebrating the orgia they 
ran about as if diſtracted, crying Evan, evan, ob evan. 
Sec BACCHANALIA. ; 

EVAPORATION, in natural philoſophy, ſignifies 
the converſion of fluids, principally water, into vapour, ſo 
that it becomes ſpecifically lighter than the atmoſphere. 

The theory of evaporation, and formation of vapour 
by the abſorption of heat, is fully diſcuſſed under the 
article CHEMISTRY ; it remains only therefore to take 
notice of ſome of the moſt remarkable phenomena at- 
tending it. With regard to water, it is generally al- 


lowed that it evaporates in every degree of heat above 


32? to 212?, which is its boiling point, when it is diſ- 


_ lipated in great quantity, and as faſt as poſſible, It 


has alſo been ſuppoſed to evaporate even after its con- 
verſion into ice; but ſome late authors have denied 
this to be the caſe, Other liquids, ſuch as ſpirit of 
wine or ether, continue to evaporate long after they 
have been cooled down to the freezing point of water; 
nor is there any experiment by which it has yet been 
diſcovered at what degree their evaporation ceaſes, Even 
quickſilver, to appearance a much more heavy and 
ſluggiſh fluid, and which does not boil without ap- 
plying almoſt three times the heat neceſſary to make 
water boil, is found readily to evaporate when the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is taken off; and hence the 
empty parts of barometrical tubes, where the inſtru- 
ments were made with great accuracy and the tubes 
perfectly exhauſted, have been covered with mercurial 
globules, owing to an inviſible vapour aſcending from 
the ſurface of the metal. In like manner the evapo- 
ration of water is very ſenſible in ſome experiments 
with the air-pump. Dr Prieſtely found, that where 
I 
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moiſture was carefully excluded from his apparatus, he 
was never able to produce ſuch a quantity of inflam- 
mable air by heating charcoal as when a little quantity 
of water was admitted by moiſtening the leather on 
which the receiver ſtood. Nor is the elaſticity of this 
kind of iteam altogether imperceptible ; for in the ba- 
rometer aboycmentioned, the accuracy of the inſtru- 
ment was conſiderably affected by the ſteam of the 
mercury aſcending from it, and occupying tke void 
ſpace in the upper part of the glaſs tube. 

Evaporation, according to the experiments of the 
Abbe Nollet, appears to be promoted by clectricity. 
The concluſions drawn from them are, 1. Electricity 
auguments the natural evaporation of fluids ; all that 
were tried, excepting mercury and oil, being found to 
ſaffer a conſiderable diminution, greater than what 
could be aſcribed to any other cauſe, 2. Electricity 
augments the eyaporation of thoſe fluids the moſt 
which are found moſt readily to evaporate ſpontancouſ- 
ly; the volatile ſpirit of ſal- ammoniac ſuffering a great- 
er loſs than ſpirit of wine or oil of turpentine, theſe 
two more than common water, and water more than 
vinegar or a ſolution of nitre. 3. The effects ſeemed 
always to be greateſt when the veſſels containing the 
fluids were non-electrics. 4. The increaſed eyapo- 
tion was more conſiderable when the veſſel which con- 
tained the liquor was more open; but the effects did 
not increaſe in proportion to the apertures. 5. Elec- 
tricity was alſo found to increaſe the eyaporation from 
ſolid bodies, and of conſequence to augment the inſen- 
ſible perſpiration of animals, 

Evaporation is one of the great natural proceſſes, 
and by means of it the whole vegetable kingdom is 
ſupplicd with rain neceſſary for its ſupport. This e- 
vaporation takes place at all times, not only from the 
ſurface of the ocean, but of the earth alſo, Dr Hal- 
ley, by an experiment with a pan of water kept in the 
heat of our ſummer ſun, found, that as much water 
might be reaſonably ſuppoſed to evaporate from the 
ſarface of the Mediterranean ſea, as would be ſufficient 
to ſupply all the rivers which run into it. Dr Wat- 
ſon in his Chemical eſſays, has ſhown, that the evapo- 
ration is not leſs conſiderable from the {urface of the 
land than from that of the ſea. By inverting a glass 
veſſel on the ground, in the time of a conliderable 
drought, he found that even then about 1600 gal- 
lons of water were raiſed from an acre in 24 hours; 
and repeating the experiment after a thunder-ſhower, 
he found that in ſuch a ſtate an acre parted with 
above 1900 pallons of water in 12 hours, 


This cvaporation is carried on not only from the 


Evapora- 


tion. 
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Greatquan- 


ground itſelf, but from the leaves of trees, praſs, &c. tity of wa- 


with which it is covered; and great part of the water 
thus raiſed falls down again iu the night-time in dew, 
being abſorbed by the ſame vegetables which yield- 
ed it before. Thus the earth is not ſo ſoon ex- 
hauſted of water, even for a little way below the ſur- 
face as we might be apt to imagine from the quanti- 
ty raiſed by evaporation :- for if all that was raiſed by 
the ſun's heat during the time of a long drough, left 
the earth not to return to it for perhaps five or {ix 
weeks, the whole vegetable kingdom, at leaſt ſach as 
do not ſtrike their roots very deeply into the ground, 
muſt of neceſſity be deſtroyed ; which yet we ſee is 
only the caſe with the moſt tender graſs, and even ;hat 
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Ewrapor- only on the moſt elevated ſituations, and when moſt 
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expoſed to the ſan. 

Another great uſe of the natural evaporaiion is to 
cool the earth, and to prevent its being ioo much heated 
by the ſun, This proper:y of producing cold by cva- 
poration has been but lately obſerved by chemiſts, 
though it has long been employed by thole who Knew 
not the reaſon of their doing ſo. It has beenobſeryed 
at Aleppo in Syria, that the water in their jars is al- 
ways the covleſt when the weather is moſt warm and 
the power of the ſun cxceſlive. The heats in that 
part of the world are ſometimes almoſt intolerable ; 
and at that time the cvaporation from the outſide of 
the jars, which are made of porous clay, is very copi- 
ous; and in proportion to the quantity of water cva- 
porated from without, is the degree of cold in the li- 
2 within, The reaſon of this is caſily deduced 

rom what is ſaid ander the article CyuzMISTRY : where 
it is ſhown that vapour is compoſed of fire aud water 
united together. The conſequence of this is, that 
wherever there is any quantity of latent heat above 
229 of Fahr-nhcit contained in any body, the water 
in contact with the ſurface, or contained in the pores 
of the body, will gradually abforb it, and converting 
it into latent heat, will thus be rendered ſpecifically 
lighter than the common atmoſphere, and fly off into 
it, Thus part of the ſenſible heat of the body will be 
carried off; and as ſubſequent quantities of water al- 
ways fly off with more and more of the ſenſible heat, 
it 1s plain, that by continued evaporation of water al- 
moſt all the ſenſible heat above 32 of Fahrenheit will 
be carried off, If inſicad of water, ſpirit of wine be 
made uſe of, which continues to evaporate long after 
it is cooled to 32®, a much greater degree of cold may 
be produced than by the evaporation of mere water ; 
and if inſtead of ſpirit of wine, we make uſe of ether, 
which is ſtill more volatile than ſpirit of wine, an 
cxceſſive degree of cold, ſcarcely inferior to that which 
congeals mercury, may be prodaced. 

This method of producing cold by means of the ex- 
penſive liquids of ether and ſpirit of wine, cannot be 
employed excepting mercly for the ſake of experi- 
ment: but that by the evaporation of water may be 
applied to very uſeful purpoſes in the warm countries; 
and it has been cuſtomary with ſailors to cool their 
caſks of liquors by ſprinkling them with ſea water. 

From the theory of eyaporation laid down under the 
article CHEMISTRY, We may eaſily ſee the reaſon why, 
in a very warm teinperature, animal bodies have the 
power of producing cold. A vapour, called inſenſible 
perſpiration, continually iſſues from the bodies of ani- 
mals, from human bodies eſpecially, which, carrying 
off great quantities of their ſenſible heat, enables them, 
according to its quantity, to preſerve the ſame tempera- 
ture in many different degrees of atmoſpherical heat. 

For the ſame reaſon alſo we may ſee why the con- 
tinnal ſprinkling with cold water is fo very powerful 
in depriving the human body of the heat neceſſary for 
the ſupport of life, even though the temperature of 
the water ſhould not be below what can be caſily borne, 
It has already been ſhown, that by the evaporation of 
water, a degree of cold not much inferior to that of 
freezing water may be produced; and conſequently, 
by continual ſprinkling of the body with water, the 
whole miglit in time be reduced to nearly the degree 
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of cold in which water freczes, 
human body can bear; and hence we may underſtand 
why ſtorms of rain and ſnow are often fatal; and like» 
wile why, in caſcs of ſhipwreck, people have died by 
being expoſed for a few hours to the ſpray of the ſea. 


The theory of the evaporation of water laid down Curious 
under the article CHEMISTRY, furniſhes us alſo with a phenome- 
ſolution of a very curious phenomenon, inexplicable non with 


on any other principle, viz. why melting ice will frecze 
other picces together more ſtrongly ; and, if a conſide- 
rable degree of heat is not continued for ſome time, 
will again conſolidate itſelf into a much harder maſs 
than betore, The fact was diſcovered by Mr Wedge- 
weod in an attempt to connect his clay thermometer 
with the common mercurial ones, In this attempt he 
had occation to repeat an experiment made by Meſſrs 
Lavoiſier and de la Place, who had meaſured the heat 
of bodies by the quantity of ice they are capable of li- 
quefying, Theſe authors obſcrve, that if ice cooled 
to any degree below the freezing point, be expoſed to 
a warmer atmoſphere, it will be brought up to the 
freczing point through its whole maſs before any part 
of it begins to liquety ; and that conſequently ice, be- 
ginning to melt on the ſurface, will be always exactly 
at the lame temperature, viz. at the freezing point; 
and that if a heated body be incloſed in a hollow ſphere 
of ſuch ice, the whole of its heat will be occupicd 
in melting it: ſo that if the ice be defended from 
external warmth, by ſurrounding it with other ice in 
a proper veſſel, the weight of the water produced from 
it will be exactly proportional to the heat which the 
heated body has loſt ; or, in other words, will be a true 
phyſical meaſure of the heat. For the experiment, 
they provide a tin veſſel divided by upright concentric 
partitions into three compartments, one Within ano- 
ther, The innermoſt compartment is a wire-cage for 
receiving the heated body ; the ſecond, ſurrounding 
this cage, is filled with pounded ice, to be melted by 
the heat; and the outermoſt is filled alſo with pound- 
ed ice, to defend the former from the warmth of the 
atmoſphere. The firſt of theſe ice compartments ter- 
minates at bottom in a ſtem like a funnel, through 
which the water is conveyed off; and the other ice 
compartmeut terminates in a ſeparate canal for diſchar- 
ging the water intothat ice which 1s reduced. As 
ſoon as the heated body is dropped into the cage, a 
cover is put on, Which goes over both that and the 
firſt ice compartment; which cover is itſelf a kind of 
ſhallow veſſel filled with pounded ice, with holes in the 
bottom for permitting the water to paſs from this ice 
into the ſecond compartment; all the liquefaCtion that 
happens in both being only the effect of the heated 
body. Another cover, with pounded ict, is placed 

over the whele as a defence from external warmth. 
Mr Wedgewood began by ſatisfying himſelf that ice 
did really acquire the temperature of 322 throughout 
its whole ſubſtance before it began to melt; but being 
apprehenſive that the pounded ice might imbibe and 
retain ſome water among it by capillary attraction, 
he judged it neceſſary to attend to this circumſtance 
alſo. Having therefore pounded ſome ice, he laid it 
in a conical heap on a plate; and having at hand ſome 
water coloured with cochinea], he poured it gently in- 
to the plate at ſome diſtance from the heap. It roſe 
baſtily io the top, and was retained by the maſs as by 
a 


But this is what no Evapara- 


melting ice: 
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ſponge; nor did any part of it begin to drop till the 
8 his hand began to liquety tbe mais. He far- 


per obſerved, that in a conical heap of this kind the 


water roſe two inches and a half in the ſpace of three 
minutes ; and by weighing the water employed, and 
what remained upon the plate unabſorbed, it appeared 
that four ounces of ice had taken up and retained one 
ounce of water. To aſcertain this abſorbing power of 
ice more fully, he preſſed ſix ounces of it into a funnel, 
having firſt introduced a wooden core, in order to 
leave 4 proper cavity in the middle; then taking out 
the core, and pouring an ounce of water on the ice, 
he left the whole for half an hour, during which time 
there ran out only 12 penny weights and four grains; 
ſo that ihe ice had retained ſcven pennyweights and 
20 grains; nearly one-twelfth of its own weight and 
two-fifths of the weight of the water. 

Being now convinced that it would be proper to uſe 
ſolid ice inſtead of that which was pounded, be deter- 
mined to congeal a quantity of water into one mals 
by a freezing mixture, and then expoſe it to the atmo- 
ſphere till it began to liquefy. His apparatus for this 
purpoſe is repreſented Plate CLXXXIX. A is a large 
tunnel filled with a ſolid maſs of ice. B, a cavity in the 
middle of this ice, formed part of the way by ſcra- 
ping with a knife, and for the remaining part by bo- 
ring with a hot iron wire. C, one of the thermo- 
meter pieces ſerves for the heated body, and reſts on 
2 coil of braſs wire: it had been previouſly burnt with 
a ſtrong fire, that there might be no danger of its ſuf- 
fering any farther diminution of bulk by being heated 
again for thoſe experiments. D, a cork ſlopped in the 
orifice of the funncl. E, the exterior veſſel, having the 
ſpace between the ſides and its included funnel A filled 
with pounded ice as a defence to the ice in the tunnel, 
F, a cover for this exterior veſſel, filled with pounded 
ice for the ſame purpoſe, C, a cover for the fun- 
nel, filled alſo with pounded ice, with perforations in 
the bottom for allowing the water to paſs from this 
ice down to the funnel, The thermometer piece was 
heated in boiling water, taken up with a ſmall pair of 
tongs equally heated, dropped inſtantly into the cavity 
B, and the covers put on as cxpeditioully as poſlible ; 
the bottom of the funnel beiug previoully corked, that 
the water might be detained till it ſhould part with all 
its heat, and likewiſe to prevent the water from the o- 
ther ice, which ran down on the outſide of the funnel, 
from mingling with it. After ſtanding about 10 mi- 
nutes the funnel was taken out, wiped dry, and un- 
corked over a weighed cup. The water that ran out 
weighed 22 grains. On repeating the experiment the wa- 
ter weighed only 12 grains; and on a third trial, in which 
the piece was continued much longer inthecavity, the li- 
quid did not amount to three drops. To his ſurpriſe Mr 
Wedge wood alſo now found the piece frozen to the ice ſo 
that it could not eaſily be got off, though all the ice was 
at the beginning of the experiment in a thawing ſtate, 

On heating the piece again to 69 of his thermome- 
ter (1857 of Farenheit), and throwing ſome frag- 
ments of ice over it, he ſound that in about half an 
hour the water ainvunted to 11 pennyweights, On 
ſtopping the funnel, replacing the covers, and icaving 
the whole about ſeven hours, be found, that a conſis 
derable quantity of water was collected; but it ran out 
ſo (lowly, that he imagined ſomething had ſtopped the 
narrow end of the funnel; but on examining the ſtate 
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of the ice, he foud that the fragments he had thrown 
over the thermometer-picce were entirely frozen to- 
gether, and in ſuch a form that it was evident they 
could not have aſſumed it without freſh water having 
been ſuperaaded and thrown upon them, the cavitics be- 
tween them being partly filled with new ice. This 
was ſo ſtrongly cemented, that he could ſcarcely get 
it out with the point of a knife, and great part of the 
coiled wire was found enveloped in the new ice, The 
paſlage through the ice to the ſtem of the funnel, 
which had been made pretty wide with a thick irou 
wire, was ſo nearly ſhut up, that the flow draining of 
the water was now very caſily accounted for; this 
draining of the water indeed beiug the only Gyn of 
any paſlaye at all. On taking the ice out of the fun- 
nel, and breaking it to examine this canal, he found 
it almoſt entirely filled up with ice preqecting trom the 
ſolid maſs in cryſtalline forms, ſimilar in appearance 
to the cryſtals we often meet with in the cavities of 
flints and quartzoſe ſtones, A coating of ice was 
alſo found on the outſide of the funnel perfectly tranf- 
parent, and of a conſiderable extent, about the „th 
of an inch thick : this coating enveloped alſo a part of 
the funnel which was not in contadi with the ſurround- 
ing ice, the latter being melted to the diſtance of an 
inch from it. Some of the ice being ſcraped off from 
the inſide of the funnel and applied to che bulk of the 
thermometer, the mercury ſunk from 50® to 320, and 
continued at that point till the ice was melted ; after 
which the water being poured off, it roſe in a little 
time to 47®, 

Aſtoniſhed at theſe appearances, our author deter- 
mined to repeat the experiment with ſome pieces of 
ice he had ſtored in a cellar; but on going thither, 
he found the caſk of ice itſelf in a ſimilar ſituation to 
that made uſe of in his experiments, Though much 
of it was melted, yet the tragments were frozen to 
gether, ſo that it was with difficulty that any pieces 
could be broken or got out with an iron ſpade; and 
when ſo broken, it had the appearance of Breccia 
marble, or plumpudding ſtone; the fragments having 
been broken and rammed into the caſk with an iron 
mall. A porcelain cup being laid upon ſome of this ice 
about half an hour, in a room whoſe temperature was 
50?, it was found pretty firmly adhering ; and when 
pulled off, the ice exhibited an exact impreſſion of the 
fluted part of the cup with which it had been in con. 
tat ; fo that the ice muſt neceſſarily have been lique- 
ficd firſt, and afterwards congealed. This was ſcvc- 
ral times repeated with the =] event, Fragments 
of the ice were likewiſe applied to one another, to 
{ponges, pieces of flannel, and linen cloth, both moiſt 
and dry: all thoſe in a few ſeconds began to cohere; 
and in about a minute were frozen ſo as to require 
ſome force to ſeparate them. After ſtanding an hour, 
the coheſion was ſo firm, that on pulling away the 
fragments of ice from the woollen and ſponge, they 
tore off with them that part of the ſurface with which 
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they were in contact; though at the ſame time both 


the ſponge and flannel were filled with water which 
that very ice bad produced. 
The power of the congelation was ſtronger on the 


ſponge and woollen than on linen; and to eſtimate its 


force, a piece of ice was applied to a bir of dry flan- 
nel weighing two penny weighis andan half, ſurround- 
ing them at the ſame time with other ice, Aſter lying 
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together three quarters of an hour, he ſound that a 
weight of five ounces was necelſzry to ſeparate them, 
though ſo mach of the ice had liquefied that the eigut 
of the flannel was increaſed by more than 12 penny- 
weights, The piece of ice was then weighed, put to 
the tlannel a ſccond time, and lett in contact with it 
for four hours; at the end of which time they were 
ſound { firmly frozen together, that 73 ounces were 
required for their ſeparation, although from 42 penny- 
weights of the ice 15 more had melted off: the for» 
face of contact was at this time abt a ſquare inch. 
Continuing them in contact for 7 hours longer, they 
only bore 62 ounces, the ice being diminiſhed to 14 
penny weights, and the ſurface of contact reduced to 
about *, this of an inch ſquare, 

On trying whether maſſes of ice apparently ſolid 
would abſorb water, he found that they did fo in con- 
ſiderable quantity ; for on heating ſome of his thermo- 
meter pieces, and laying them on pieces of ice, in 
which they made conſiderable cavities, he always found 
the water abſorbed as faſt as it was produced, leaving 
both the plece and the cavity dry. 

Thus was our author convinced, that, in his expe- 
riments, the two ſcemingply oppolite proce ſſes of nature, 
congelation and liquefaction, went on together at the 
ſame time, in the ſame veſſel, and even in the ſame 
piece of ice, To account for ſuch an extraordinary 
phenomenon, he had recourſe to two different theories, 
One was, that water, when highly attenuated, and re- 
ſolved into vapour, may freeze with a leſs degree of 
cold than water in its aggregate or groller form: whence 
hoar froſt is obſerved on graſs, trees, &c. at times 
when there is no appearance of ice upon water, and 
when the thermometer is above the freezing point; 
which ſcems alſo to have been the opinion of Boer- 
haa ve, as he places the freezing of vapour, or even of 
water when divided by abſorption in a linen cloth, at 330. 
% Now (ſays Mr Wedgewood), as the atmoſphere a- 
bounds with watery vapour, or water diſſolved 2nd chemi- 
cally combined, and maſt be particularly loaded with it in 
the neighb-urtood cf melting ice; as the heated body 
introduced into the funnel muſt neceſſarily convert a 

ortion of the ice or water into vapour; and as ice is 
Ewa to melt as ſoon as the heat begins to exceed 
322, or nearly one degree lower than the freezing point 
of vapour; I think we may from hence deduce pretty 
ſaiistaQtorily all the phenomena I have obſerved, For 
it naturally follows from theſe principles, that vapour 
may freeze where ice is melting; that the vapour may 
congeal, even upon the ſurtace of melting ice itfelf ; 
and that the heat which, according to the ingenious 
theory of Dr Black, it emits in freezing, may contri- 
bute to the further liquefaction of that very ice upon 
which the new congelation is formed. 

„would further obſerve, that the freezing of wa- 
ter is attended with plentiful evaporation in a cloſe as 
well as in an open veſſel; the vapour in the former 
condenſing into drops on the under fide of the cover, 
which either continue in the form of water, or aſ- 
ſume that of ice or a kind of ſnow, according to 
circuinſtances ; which evaporation may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the heat, that was combined with the water, 
at this moment rapidly making its eſcape, and carry- 
ing part of the aqueous fluid off with it. Weare hence 
furniſhed with a freſh and continual ſource of vapour 
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as well as heat: ſo that the proceſſes of liquefa&ivn 
and congelation may go on unintertuptedly together, 
aud even neceliarily accompany one another; although, 
as the freezing muſt be in an under proportion to 
the melting, the whole of the ice muit ultimately be 
conſumed. 

« Some other circumſtances may be taken notice 
of in the coating of ice on the outſide of the throzt 
of the tunnel, Neither the cover of the outer velilcl, 
nor the aperture in its bottom Which the ſtem of the 
funnel paſlcd through, were air-tight; and the melt- 
ing of the ſurrounding ice had lett a vacaicy about 
an inch round that part of the funnel on which the 
cruſt had formed. As there was therefore a pal- 
ſage for air through the vellcl, a circulation of it would 
probably tzke plice; the cold and denſe air in the 
vellcl would deicend into the rarer air of the room, 
then about 50%, and be replaced by air from above. 
The effect of this circuiation and fudyen refrigeration! 
of the air will be a condenſation of part of the moiſture 
it contains upon the bodies it is in contact with; the 
throat of the funnel being one of theſe bodies, mit 
receive its ſhare; and the degree of cold in which the 
ice thaws being ſuppoſed ſufficient ſor the freezing ot 
this moiſt vapour, the contact, condenſation, and freez- 
ing, may happen at the lame inſtant. The ſame prin- 
ciples apply to every inſtance of condeniaiion that took 
place in theſe experiments; and the conpelation was 
evidently ſtrongeſt in thoſe circumſtances where yapour 
was motit abundant, and on thoſe bodies which from 
their natural or mechanic ſtructure were capacious of 
the greateſt quantity of it; ſtronger, for inſtance, on 
ſponge than on woollen, ſtronger on this than on the 
cloſer texture of linen, and far ſtronger on all of theſe 
than on the compact ſurface of porcelain.” 

The ſecond theory propoſed by our author for ſol- 
ving the phenomena in qucſtion is founded entirely on 
the prin-iplcs of evaporation. If nevertheleſs (ſays 
he) the principle 1 have aſſumed, that water highly at- 
tenuated will congeal with a leſs degree of cold than 
water in the mals, ſhould not be admitted; another has 
above been hinted at, which experiments have decided- 
ly eſtabliſhed, from which the phenomena may perhaps 
be equaily accounted for, and which, even though the 
other allo is received, mult be ſuppoſed to concur for 
ſome part of the effect: I mean that evaporation pro- 
duces cold; both vapour and ſteam carrying off tome 
proportion of heat from the body which produces them. 
If therefore evaporation be made to take place upon 
the ſurface of ice, the contiguous ice will thereby be 
rendered coider; and as it is already at the freeziig 
point, the ſmalleſt increaſe of cold will be ſufficient 
for freſh congelation. If ice is producible by evapora- 
tion in the Eaſt Indies“, where natural ice is never ſeen, 
we need not wonder that congelation ſhould take place 
where the ſame principle operates amidſt actual ice. 

It has been objerved above, that the heat emit- 
ted by the congealing vapour probably unites with 
and liqueſies contiguous portions cf ice: but whether 
the whole, cither of the heat fo emitted, or of that ori- 
ginally introduced into the funnel, is thus taken up ; 
how often it may unite with other portions of ice, and 
be driven out from other new cungelations; whether 
there exiſts any difference in its chemical aſhnity or 
elective attraction to water in different ſtates and the 
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contignons bodies; whether part of it may not ulti- 
mately eſcape, without performing the office expected 


Euchite from it upon the ice; and to what diſtance from the 


evaporating ſurface the refrigerating power may extend, 
malt be left for further experiments to determine.”, 

EVASION, in law, is uſed for any ſubtile endea- 
vour to ſct aſide truth, or to eſcape the puniſhment of 
the law, which will not be endured. This, if a per- 
ſon ſays to another that he will not ſtrike him, but will 
give him a pot of ale to ſtrike him firſt, aud accor- 
dingly he ſtrikes, the returning of it is puniſhable ; 
and if the perſon firſt ſtriking be killed, it is murder; 
for no man ſhall evade the juſtice of the law by ſuch a 
pretence to cover his malice, 

EVATES, a branch or diviſion of the druids, or 
ancient Celtic philoſophers. Strabo dividesthe Britiſh 
ancient Ganliſh philoſophers ino three ſects ; bards, e- 
vates, anddruids. He adds, that the bards were the poets 
and muſicians ; the evates, the prieſts and naturaliſts : 
and the druids were moraliſts as well as naturaliſts : 
Bat Marcellus and Hornius reduce them all to two 
ſes, viz. the BarDs and DrRU1DS. 

EUBAGES, an order of prieſts or philoſophers 
among the ancient Celtz or Gauls : ſome will have 
the cubages to be the ſame with the druids and ſaro- 
nidæ of Diodorus ; and others, that they were the 
ſame with what Strabo calls EVATEs. 

EUBOEA (auc. geog.), an oblong iſland, ſtretch- 
ing out between Attica and Theſſaly, oppoſite to Bœ- 
otia ; from which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait 
called Euripus. This ifland, never exceeding 40, nor 
ever falling ſhort of two miles in breadth, is in length 
159 miles, and in compaſs 365, according to Pliny, 
Now NE GRoPORNT, from its principal town, which was 
ancicnly called CHalcis. 

EUCHARIST, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
properly fignifies giving thanks. The word in its original 
Greek Evuy a;:5:24, literally imports thankſpriving ; being 
formed of, bene, well,“ and yapn,, gratia, thanks.” 

This ſacrament was inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and 
the participation of it is called communion. 

As to the manner of celebrating the euchariſt a- 
mong the ancient Chriſtians, after the cuſtomary obla- 
tions were made, the deacon brought water to the bi- 
ſhops and preſby cers, ſtanding round the table, to waſh 
their hands; according to that of the pſalmiſt,“ I will 
waſh my hands in innocency, and fo will I compaſs 
thy altar, O Lord.” Then the deacon cried out aloud, 
«« Mitnally embrace and kiſs each other; which be- 
ing done, the whole congregation prayed for the uni- 
verſal peace and welfare of the church, for the tran- 
quillity and repoſe of the world, for the proſperity of 
the age, for wholeſome weather, and for all ranks and 
degrees of men. After this followed mutual fſaluta- 
tions of the miniſter and people; and then the biſhop 
or p-eſbyter having ſanctiſied the elements by a ſolemn 
bene liction, he brake the bread, and delivered it to 
the deacon, who diſtributed it to the communicants, 
and after that the cup. Their ſacramental wine was 
oſually diluted or mixed with water. During the time 
of ad niniſtration, they ſang hymns and plalms; and 
having concluded with prayer and thankſgiving, the 
people ſaluted cach other with a Kiſs of peace, and fo 
the aſſembly broke up. 

EUCHITES, or Evucnirz, a {et of ancient he- 
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retics, who were firſt formed into a religious body to- 
wards the cud of the fourth century, though their doc- 
trine and diſcipline ſubliſted in Syria, Egypt, and o- 
ther caſtern countries before the birth of Chriſt ; they 
were thus called becauſe they prayed without ceaſing, 
imagining that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave them. 
Their great foundation were thoſe words of St Paul, 
(Theſſalonians v. 17.), Pray without ceaſing. The word 
is formed of the Greek, «wyn prayer, Whence wyire:, 
the ſame with the Latin, precatores, ©* prayers.” They 
were alſo called Enthuſiaſts and Meſſalians ; a term of 
Hebrew origin, deuoting the ſame as Euchit:s. 

The Euchites were a ſort of myſtics who imagined, 
according to the oriental notion, that two ſouls reſided 
in man, the one good and the other evil; and who 
were zealous in expelling the evil ſoul or demon, and 
haſtening the return of the good ſpirit of God, by 
contemplation, prayer, and ſinging ot hymns, They 
alſo embraced the opinions nearly reſembling the Ma- 
nichean doctrine, and which they derived from the te- 
nets of the oricntal philoſophy. The ſame denomina- 
tion was uied in the 12th century, to denote certain 
fanatics who infeſted the Greek and Eaſtern churches, 
and who were charged with believing a double Trinity, 
rejecting wedlock, abſtaining from fleſh, treating with 
contempt the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper, and the various branches of external worſhip, 
and — the eſſence of be 30 {olely in external 
prayer, and maintaining the efficacy of perpetual ſup- 
plications to the ſupreme Being for expelling an evil 
being or genius, which dwelt in the breaſt of every 
mortal. This ſect is ſaid to have been founded by a per- 
ſon called Lucopetrus, whoſe chief diſcip'e was named 
T ychicus. By degrees it became a general and invidious 
appellation for perſons of eminent piety and zeal for 
genuine Chriſtianity, who oppoſed the vicious pracli- 
ces and inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood ; much in 
the ſame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adverſaries of the Roman pontift under the general 
terms of WALDENSES and ALBIGENSES. 

St Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes 
occaſion to cenſure ſeveral monks in Egypt, who, un- 
der pretence of reſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, 
led a lazy, ſcandalous life. A cenſure likewiſe appli— 
cable to monaſteries in general, 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Evx«ao%:%, a Greek term, ſig- 
nifying literally a di/cour/e on prayer, The word is form- 
cd of wxn prayer, and * e diſcourſe. 

The Euchologium is properly the Greek ritnal, 
wherein are preſcribed the order and manner of every 
thing relating to the order and adminiſtration of their 
ccremonies, {acraments, ordinations, &c. 

F. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek Eu— 
chologium in Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris, 

EUCLID of MEG a&a, a celebrated philoſopher and 
logician, flouriſhed about 400 B. C. The Athenians 
having prohibited the Megarians from entering their 
city on pain of death; this philoſopher diſguiſed him- 
ſelf in womens clothes to attend the lectures of So- 
crates. After the death of Socrates, Plato aud other 
philoſophers went to Euclid at Megara, tv ſhelter 
themiclves from the tyrants who governed Athens. Eu- 
clid admitted but one chief gcod; which he ſometimes 
called God, ſometimes Spirit, and ſometimes Providence. 

EucLiliD of Alexandria, the celebrated matemaii- 
C2 clan, 
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clan, flouriſhed in the reign of Piolemy Lagus, about 
277. B. C. He reduced ali the fundamental principles 
of pare mathematics, which had been delivered down 
by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and other mathe- 
maticians, before him, into regularity and order, and 
added many others of his own diſcovering ; on which 
account he is laid to be the firſt who reduced arith me- 
tic and geometry into the form of a ſcience, He like- 
wiſe applied himiclt to the ſtudy of mixed mathema- 
tics, and eſpecially to aſtronomy, in which he alſo cx- 
celled. The moſt celebrated of his works is his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, of which there have been a great 
number of editions in all languages; and a fine edition 
of all his works was printed im 1703, by David Gre- 
gory, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, 

EUCRASY, (of « well, and «pur; temperature), 
in medicine, an agreeable well proportioned mixture 
of qualities, whereby a body is ſaid to be in good or- 
der and diſpoſed for a good ſtate of health. 

EUDIOMETER, an inſtrument for obſerving the 
purity of the atmoſpherical air, or the quantity of pure 
dephlogiſticated or vital air contained in it, chiefly by 
means of its dimination on a mixture with nitrous air“. 
Several kinds of theſe have been invented, the principal 
of which are the following. 

I. The eudiometer originally uſed by Dr Prieſtley 
is a divided glafs tube, no which, after having filled 
it with common water, and inverted it into the ſame, 
one or more 'meaſures of common air, and an equal 
quantity of the nitrous kind, are introduced by means 
of a ſmall phial, which is called the meaſure ; and thus 
the diminution of the volume of the mixture, which is 
ſeen at once by means of the graduations of the tube, 
inſtancly diſcovers the parity of the air required. 

II. The diſcovery of this property of nitrous air 
and the eudiometer by Dr Prieſtley, ſoon produced 
various attempts to improve on the principle, and con- 
ſtrut more elegant and accurate machines for diſco- 
vering the (malic inequality in the conſtitution of the 
atmoſphere, The firſt of theſe was contrived by Mr 
Landriani; an account of which is publiſhed in the 
ſixth volume of M. Roſicr's Journal for the year 1775. 
It conſiſts of 2a glaſs tube, tiited by grinding to a cy- 
tindrical veſſel, to which are joined to glaſs cocks and 
a ſmall baſvn ; the whole being fitted ro a wooden 
frame. Quickſilver is uſed in this inſtrument inſtead 
of water; bat the uſe of that fluid occaſions au in- 
convenience, becauſe the nitrous air aas upon the me- 
tal, and revders the experiment ambiguous, 

III. In 1777 Mr Magellan pabliſhed an account of 
three eudiometers invented by himſelf. The firſt of 
theſe, repreſented Plate CLXXXVI. fig. 1. conliſts 
of a glaſs tube MD, abont 12 or 15 inches long, and 
quite cylindrical throughout, having the upper orifice 
cloſed with a ground-gtafs ſtopple MH. A veſſel C is 
joined to the lower part of the tube, and likewiſe well 
adapted by grinding. This veſſel has three necks, as 
repreſented in the figure: one of which ſerves to join 
it to the tube M; the other two are ground to thoſe 
of the phials A and B, whoſe capacities muſt be as 
equal as poſſible, as well to each other as to the tube 
MD. Z repreſents a braſs ring which flides up and 
down the tube MD, and by a finger-ſerew may be 
tiphrened or flackened at pleaſure, and ſet to any place 
upon it, C is a braſs or wooden ruler divided into 
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equal parts, with two ſemicircular braſs pieces, by Eudiome- 
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which it may caſily be applied and kept near the plaſs 
tube MD, as is ſhown at F; where it muſt be Kept 
cloſe to the neck, or upper extremity of the tube, by 
the notch J. In uſing this inſtrument, we muſt firſt 
remove the ſtopple , after which the iuſtrument is 
to be entirely tilled with water by dipping it in the 
tub. The ſtopple is then to be replaced; taking care 
that no bubble of air may remain either in the tube, 
the veſſel C, or the rwo phials A B. The lower part 
of the inſtrument, viz. about as far as the middle of 
the tube, mult then be kept under water, and one of 


the phials A or B, now filled with water, is to be re- 


moved from the neck of the veſſel C, and filled with 
the air of which we delign to try the purity, in the 
manner directed under the article Gas ; after which 
it is to be replaced into the neck of the veſſel C; and 
in like manner the other phial muſt be filled with 
nitrous air, and replaced in the other neck. Takin 

the initrument then out of the water, the veſſel C muff 
be turned with the bottom upwards, as repreſented at 
F; in which caſe, the two claſtic fluids contained in 
the phials will aſcend into the veſlel C; where, mix- 
ing together, the diminution will be affected. But as 
ſoon as the veſſel is turned round the inſtrament muſt 
be plunged in water as far as about the middle of the 
tube, and the ſtopple M removed. As the bulk of the 
two elaſtic fluids diminiſhes, the water in the tube 


MD deſcends. 


ter. 
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This inſtrument is ſubject io ſome er- 88 


rors, ariſing from the greater or leſſer height of the of this ig- 


column of water in the tube MD, as it is held more or 
leſs perpendicular; it may alſo vary by the very act of 
putting in the ſtopple . Another and ſtill grater 
fault is, that it cannot admit but one meaſure of ni- 
trous to one of common air, which is a very uncertain 
method of cſtimating the purity of a given kind of re- 
ſpirable air. The diviſions on the ſcale are likwiſe ioo 
large, and it does not ſeem capable of any great accu- 
racy. 


Magellan is repreſented fig. 2. and conſiſts of a 


t. 


6 
The ſecond kind of eadiometer conſtructed by M. His ſecond 
glaſ cudiome- 


tube TC, two or three fect long, and baving a cavity ter. 


as nearly cylindrical as poſſible. One of the ends, C 
is bent forwards as repreſented in the figure ; the other 
at T is open, and may terminate in a funnel, to ob- 
viate the neceſſity of uſing a ſeparate one. The whole 
tube is faſtened by means of two loops to the braſs 
ſcale CWN. N is a plaſs phial, having its neck / 
ground air-tight io the inſide of the end of the tube T; 
the whole phial containing one half of what the tube 
TC is capable of containing; but the phial 4BL, at 
the other end, muſt contain three or four times the 
quantity that IV can contain; and the neck of it maſt 
alſo be ground air-tight to the end C of the tube. The 
ſcale CWTV is divided into 128 parts, the diviſions 
being ſet from T towards C; and the cavity of the 
tube between the firſt and laſt of them being double 
the capacity of thephial M. X is a tin veſſel, which 
may ſerve as a cafe for packing the whole inflrament 
and its appendages; as alſo for a trough for holding 
water when experiments are to be made, The glaſs 
tube g h, and the glaſs ſtopple M, are both ground air- 
tight to the mouth of the tube, in order to be put 
into it occaſionally, To uſe this kind of cudiometer, 
jet tlie inſtrument be immerſed under water in the © 
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Eudiome- veſſel; then let the pbial V, when filled with water, 


ter. 
—ů— 


be put into CEO, the inlide ſocket of the tin · veſſel. 
Fill it then with nitrous air, and let this quantity be 
thrown into the phial ABC, which is to be fixed ſome- 
what tight to the mouth C of the cudiometer. The 
ſame phial Mis afterwards filled with the air of which 
we with to try the quality; and railing the end of the 
jaſtrument C, it is then put into the mouth T. The 
inſtrument is then to be placed upright as in the fi- 
gure, by hanging it on the hook V; and as ſoon as 
this laſt air goes up to the phial ABC, the phial V is 
to be taken off, that the diminution of the two mixed 
airs may be ſupplied from the water in the tin-veſlel: 
the mouth ol the cudiometer being all this time held 
under water. The bent tube gh having the brals 
ring & fitted to it, is then put to the lower end / of 
the cudiometer. By obſerving the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the ſmall tube, which thus forms a true {yphon 
with the tube of the inſtrument, and by meaus of the 
braſs ring X, the ſtationary ſtate of diminution in the 
mixture may be diſtinguiſhed ; which being aſcertained, 
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the mouth .V under the ſurface of the water in a tub Eudiome- 
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or trough. The phial Z is to be filled with nitrous 
air, and thrown into the tube by means of a glaſs- fun- 
nel, if the mouth of the eudiometer tube be not ſuſh- 
ciently wide to anſwer the purpoſe, The ſame phial 
Z is then to be filled with the air to be tried; after 
which the ſyphon XL is to be immediately added to 
the mouth X of the eudiometer under the ſurface of 
the water, ſome of which is to be poured into it, 
The ſtationary moment of the greateſt diminution of 
the two airs is watched by means of the ring X; and, 
when that moment arrives, the ſyphon AL is to be 
taken off; the eudiometer is laid for ſome minutes un- 
der water in an horizontalpolition or nearly fo ; but 
taking care that none of the incloſcd air may eſcape ; 
the mouth V is then ſhut up with the glaſs-ſtopple M, 
and the inſtrument is inverted with the mouth NN up- 
wards. Laſtly, the ſpace occupicd by the reſiduum 
of the diminiſhed air is meaſured by applying to its 
ſide the divided ruler or ſcale, and the reſult is eſtima- 
ted as has been already explained. 


Ou all theſe eudiometers it is very obvious to remark, 3 
that they are complicated and difficult to be uſed ; and ences of all 
it is belides no eaſy matter io get them made with the theſe in- 
requiſite accuracy. Mr Cavallo obſerves allo, that the ſtruments, 


the ſmall tube g / is taken off from the eudiometer, and 
the whole inſtrument laid down for ſome minutes in 
the water of the tiu- veſſcl; after which the mouth 
is to be ſhut up with the glaſs-itopple MH; and, rever- 


ſing the inſtrument, it is banged up by the end V up. 
on thz hook . By this polition the whole diminiſh- 
ed air of the veſſel ABC goes up to the top, where its 
real bulk is ſhown by the ſcale ny the inſide ſurface 
of the water. This number being deducted from 128, 
gives the comparative wholeſomeneſs of the air alrcady 
tried without any farther calculation, But this pro- 
ceſs (ſays Mr Magellan) will be {till eaſter, when the 
laſt diminution of the two kinds of air is ouly required 
in the obſervation : becauſe no uſe will then be made 
of the ſyphon. In ſuch a caſe the inſtrument is left 
hanging on the hook for 48 hours; after which it 
is laid down under the water of the trough iu an hori- 
zontal poſition for 8 or 12 minutes, in order to ac- 
quire the ſame temperature with the water: the mouth 
Vis then ſhut up with the ſtopple M; the inſtrument 
is hang by the end in a contrary polition ; and the 
laſt real bulk of the good mixed air will then be ſhown 
by the number of the braſs ſcales anſwering to the in- 
fide ſurface of the water, 


conitruction of all tne three is founded on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the mixture of nitrous and atmoſpherical air, 
after having continued for ſome time to diminiſh, in- 
creaſes again; but he informs us that this is a 
miſtake, and that Mr Magellan himſelf owned it to 
be ſo, But the worſt of all is, that they are by no 
means accurate, as appeared from ſeveral experiments 
made by Mr Magellan in Mr Cavallo's preſence, with 
air taken out of the window of the room where the 
experiments were performed. By the firſt trial, the 
diminution was 48 parts out of 132 of the mixture: on 
a ſecond trial, the ſame claſtic fluids being ſtill uſed, 
the diminution was $8 parts out of 132: on a third 
trial, the diminution was again 48; and by a fourth 
one, it was 51, Nay, Mr Magellan himſelf owned that, 
after many experiments with his eudiometers, he never 
could obtain any conſtant reſult, even when the nitrous 
and common air which he made uſe of were preciſcly 
of the ſame quality. 


V. A preſcrable method of diſcovering the purity 3 
of the air by means of an cudiometer is recommended cudione- 
by M. Fontana; of which Mr Cavallo ſays, that its ac- ter. 


7 
His third 
cudome- 
ter. 


IV. The third cadiometer conſtructed by Mr Ma- 
gellan is repreſented fig. 3. where EM repreſents an 


uniformly cylindrical glaſs-tube about two or three 
feet Jong, with a large ball S and a glaſs ſtopple M, 
fitted air-tight to the mouth , which ought io be 


wide and funnel-ſhaped, unleſs a ſeparate funnel is 


made uſe of. KL is a ſmall ſyphon with a braſs ring X; 
Z a ſmall phial, the contents of which do not exceed 
one third of the ball S, or one-half of the glaſs- tube. 
Laſtly, the inſtrument has a ruler J, divided and 
ſtamped like the ſcale already mentioned, with a glaſs 
fanne}, which is ground to the mouth I of the inſtru- 
ment, when this is not funnel- ſnaped as above directed. 
When this eudiometer is to be made uſe of, it maſt be 
filled with water, and ſet in a vertical polition, with 


curacy is ſuch as could ſcarce be believed by thoſe who 
have not had an opportunity of obſ:rving it. The in- 
ſtrument is originally nothing more than a divided 
glaſs tube, though the inventor afterwards added 10 it a 
complicated apparatus, which, in Cavallo's opinion, 
was altogether uſeleſs. The firſt ſimple eudiometer 
conſiſted ſimply of a glaſs tube, as uniformly cylindri- 
cal as poſſible in its cavity, about 18 inches long, and 
*ths of an inch in diameter in the inſide, hermetically 
ſcaled at one end (a). The outſide of this tube was 
marked with a diamond, or had circles drawn round it 
at the diſtance of three inches from one another, be- 
ginning at the cloſe end of the tube; or at ſuch di- 

ſtances 


(a) To obſerve whether the cavity of a glaſs tube is perfectly cylindrical, pour into it at different times 


equal quantities of mercury or water, one upon the other; obſcrying each time, by means of a divided ruler, 
if thoſc equal quantities of liquor fill equal lengths of the tube. 
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Fudiome- Nances as awe exactly filled by equal meaſures of cla- 
ter. flic fluids, When the parts of thete divitions were re- 
w—— quircd, the edge of a ruler, divided into inches and 
maller parts, was held apainit the tube; ſo that the 
rſt divition of the rulcr might coincide with one of the 
marks on the tube. The nitrous and atmoſpherical air 
are introduced into this tube, in order to be diminich- 
ed, and the purity of the atmoſpheric air thus aſcer- 
10 tained; but | oa an equal quantity of claſtic fluid may 
His inſtru- 2) ways be certainly introduced, M. Fontana contrived 
ment for the following initrument as a meaſure, which cannot 
meaturing be liable to any error, It is repreſented figure 4. and 
1 con ſiſts of a glaſs tube Ah, about two inches long 
ds and one in diameter, cloſed at the end A, and having 
Py a braſs piece BCDE cemented on the other, contain- 
ing a ſliding door D: which when puſhed into its pro- 
per cavity, ſhuts the month of the tube or meaſure 
AB ; and when pulled out, as repreſented in the ti- 
gure, opens it. To prevent it from being pulled out 
entirely, a ſpring £ is 4exewed upon the flat part of 
the braſs piece, the exiremity of which bears upon 
the hcad of a braſs pin, which paſſing through a bole, 
rubs againſt the door D; and when this is pulled near- 
ly out, the pin, falling into a ſmall cavity, prevents it 
from coming quite out, The diameter of the braſs 
piece is nearly the ſame with that of the glaſs tube 
B: and near its mouth C there are two notches made 

with a file, 
Under the ſame figure the cavity of the braſs piece 
and the paris of the meaſure arc ſhown ſeparately, viz, 
a, the glaſs tube; 5, the braſs piece; c, the lliding 
braſs door inverted in ſuch a manner as to exhibit the 


cavity for the pin; 4, the pin with the ſpring and 


{ſmall ſcrew. The inſide ſurface of this mcaſure, as 
well as of the long tube, ſhould have the poliſh taken 
off by rubbing with emery; as this prevents the water, 
when the experiments are made, from adhering toit in 
15 drops, and thus the meaſurements will be more exact. 
Method of To uſe this apparatus, the lung tube muſt be filled 
uling this With water; and being inverted in the tub of water 
eudiome- deſcribed under the article Gas, furniſhed with a 
ws ſhelf, the meaſure, being alſo filled with water, is in- 
verted over an hole in the ſhelf; and in order to fill it 
With the claſtic fluid required, a phial containing it 1s 
brought under the hole; where being inclined a little, 
part of the gas eſcapes and paſſes into the meaſure, 
The water then eſcapes through the notches 55, made 
with the file in the mouth of the meaſure, as already 
mentioned (8), The door of the meaſure is then ſhut 
by puſhing it in as far as it will go; and the meaſure, 
being drawn off from the ſhelf, but ſtil} kept under 
water, is turned with the mouth upwards; by which 
means the ſuperfluons quantity of elaſtic fluid, remain- 
ing in the cavity of the braſs picce by reaſon of its 
being ſeparated by the ſliding picce, eſcapes, and has 
its place occupied by water. The meaſure being then 
again inverted with its mouth downwards, is ſet any 
where on the ſhelf of the tub; the long tube put over 
the hole of the ſhelf, and the air transferred trom the 
meaſure to this tube, as has already been directed for 
filling the mealurc itſclf. 
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When M. Fontana made uſe of this eudiometer, he Eudiome- 
commonly threw in two meaſures of reſpirable air into ter. 
the tube; then he added one meaſure of nitrous air: 
but as ſoon as the latter was entcred, he removed the 
tube from the ſhelf, holding it by the upper end, and 
agitating it for about 20 ſeconds in the water. The 
tube was then reſted vpon the ſide of the tub, while 
the meaſure was apain filled with nitrous air; then 
putting the tube upon the ſhelf, and holding it as near- 
ly perpendicular as he could, he applied the divided 
edge of the ruler to it, in order to obſerve the diminu- 
tion of the two fluids. After this he threw in a fourth 
mealure of nitrous air; and after ſhaking and letting 
it reſt for {cme time, he obſeryed again the diminution 
of the two claſtic acids. 12 

„That this method (ſays Mr Cavallo) ſhould be very Why this 
accurate, may perhaps appear ſomewhat myſterious ; eudiometer 
but the myſtery will ſoon vaniſh, if it be conſidered #5 ſo accu- 
that the accurate reſult depended not ſo much on the“. 
particular conſtruction of the inſtrument, as on the 
regular management of it and uniformity of the opera- 
tion. The exactneſs of the meaſure indeed contributed 
a great deal; but M. Fontana obſerved, that with 
exactly the ſame quantities of nitrevs and common air, 
very different reſults could be occaſioned by their be- 
ing left a longer or ſhorter time before the inſtrument 
was agitated, or by being agitated much or little, as 
well as ſeveral other circumſtances, which to a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver would appear to be of little conſequence. 

He therefore performed the operation always i a ſi- 
milar manner, Viz. by agitating the tube always for 
the ſame length of time, and always with equal quick- 
neſs; by which means, when the ſame elaſtic fluids 
were uſed, the reſults of the experiments were ſo near- 
ly the ſame, that the difference, if any could be ob- 
ſerved, might be neglected without any impropricty,” 1 

Notwithſtanding the accuracy of this inſtrument, Ic ſtill li- 
however, M. Fontana found that it was (till liable to able to 
ſome {mall errors ariſing from the following ſources, ſome ſmall 
1. The elaſtic fluid within the tube, when the preateſt “Tors. 
part of it is filled with water, and the tube is kept out 
of the water excepting its mouth, is not of the ſame 
denſity with the outward or atmoſpheric air, on ac- 
count of the pillar of water in the tube; which, ac- 
cording as it is longer or ſhorter, counterbalances mo: e 
or leſs the preſſure of the atmoſphere uz on the quan- 
tity of claſtic fluid contained in the upper part of the 
tube; which quantity of elaſtic fluid of conſequence 
occupics a greater or leſſer ſpace in the tube, accord- 
ing to the greater or leſs preſſure it endures, This 
error, kowever, becomes inſenſible when the column of 
water is very ſhort, and the ſurface of the water on 
the outſide coincides nearly with that on the inſide 
of the tube. 2. The diſhculty of keeping the inſtru- 
ment perpendicular in the act of meaſuring the dimi- 
nution. And, 3. The (till greater difficulty of obſer- 
ving with what diviſion of the ruler the ſurface of the 
water within the tube coincided, 14 

To avoid theſe errors, M. Fontana made uſe of the Fontana's 
ſollowing conttivance. AAAA, fig. 5, repreſents a method of 
ſtrong glais tube about 3 inches diameter, and 18 voiding 


inches *Þ<ic er- 
TOTS», 
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() The meaſure would be filled with elaſtic fluid though theſe notches were not made, but not ſo readily, 
becauſe the water could not eaſily get out. 


ter. 
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Within about an inch of the mouth of this tube a 


won — brats ring is faſtened, which contains two braſs rings 


moveable upon oppolute centres, in the ſame manner 
that ſea-compailes are uſually ſuſpended, and which 
are commonly called ging/-1. CCC repreſents the 
meaſuring tube or cudiometer; which is exactly the 
Game wi h that already deſcribed, having lines marked 
upon its outſide ſurface to ſhow the ſpaces occupied by 
equal meaſures of claſtic fluid. The ſcale BB is ad- 
apted to this tube, which is ſhewn ſeparately in fig. 6, 
It contilts of two braſs flips AC, AC, connected by 
two braſs rings, AA, CC, through which the endio- 
meter tube paſſes. To the loweſt of theſe rings a 
perforated braſs picce BB, furniſhed with croſs pins 
or pivots, is ſcrewed; and by means of longitudinal 
cuts, its lower extremity is rendered ſpringy; ſo that 
when all the piece AB, AB is put upon the eadiome- 
ter tube, the latter cannot ſlip from within the former, 
anleſ(s the operator forces it. When the cudiometer 
tube, with the ſcale, &c. is put together, as repreſented 
fig. 5. the croſs pins of the piece BZ, hg. 6. reſt upon 
the inner ring of the gingle at AA, fig. 5. by which 
means the tube CCCC, is kept perpendicular within 
the tube AAAA, provided this latter be htuated fo 
nearly perpendicular that the former may not touch the 
ſide of it, which would prevent it from acquiring the 
poſition deſired. One of the braſs flips AC, fig. 6. is 
divided into equal parts; 100 of which are cquivalent 
to the ſpace between two of the marks on the cudio- 
meter tube CCCC, fig. 5. and conſequently ſhow 
the parts of a meaſure, Theſe diviſions are numbered 
from the upper edge of the lower ring connecting the 
two braſs (lips, AC, AC. 

When this inſtrument is to be uſed, one or more 
meaſures of rcſpirable air are thrown into the eudio- 
meter tube; a meaſure of nitrous air is then added ; 
and after ſhaking the tube for ſome time, it muſt be 
introduced into ho large tube AAAA, which for this 
purpoſe muſt be plunged into the water of the tub; 
for the mouth of the cudiometer tube muſt not at pre- 
ſent be taken out of the water. After it has been 
introduced into the large tube, the whole is taken out of 
the water, and ſet upon the ſhelf ora table. Now the 
large tube AA AA is filled with water, and the eudi- 
ometer tube ſuſpended perpendicularly in it by means 
of the croſs pins or pivots of the braſs piece annexed 
to the ſcale, which reſts upon the inner ring of the 
gingle, The operator muſt then ſlide the tube CCCC 
up and down through the ſcale and braſs piece, &c. 
till the ſurface of the water within the tube coincides 
exactly with the upper edge of the lower ring that con- 
nects the two braſs (lips of the ſcale piece, which may 
be done very accurately by means of a magnifying 
glaſs. The ſurface of the water within the eudiome- 
ter is concave ; and when viewed horizontally, it ap- 
pears like a dark line or limit exceedingly well de- 
fined; ſo that the middle or lowermoſt point of it 
may be made to coincide with the edge of the braſs 
ring with great preciſion, except when ſome drops of 
water hang on the ontſide of the tube, which ſhould 
therefore be wiped off, 

Having aſcertained this point, we muſt next obſerve 
which diviſion of the ſcale coincides with one of the 


circular diviſions marked upon the glaſs tube CCCC, 
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Eudiome- inches long, wich a foot of glaſs all made of one piece. 
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which will ſhow the parts of a meaſure, 
pole, that when the eudiometer tube is fixed, ſo that 
the ſurface of the water in it coincides perfealy with 
the edge of the lower braſs ring, viz. with the begin- 
ning of the divifions ; that the Joth diviſion of the 
ſcale falls upon the firſt circular mark, as repreſented 
in the figure; then it is plain, that the quantity of 
elaſtic fluid contained in the tube is cqual to one. mea- 
ſure and 70 hundreth parts more. This being obſerved, 
and the large tube again immerſed in the water, the 
eudiometer-tube is removed from it, but always taking 
care that its mouth be not Jiftcd up above the ſurface 
of the water. Another meaſure of nitrous air muſt now 
be introduced into the eudiometer- tube; which, after 
being agitated as already directed, is to be put into the 
large tube AA AA. The whole is then taken out of the 
water, and the diminution of the claſtic fluid obſcryed 
as above directed, 

Thus the eudiometer tube is kept quite perpendicular, 
and the pillar of water in it rendered very ſhort, not 
exccediig half an inch at moſt. It is eaſy to perceive, 
however, that if the operator, when furniſtcd with the 
eudiometer-tube only, keeps it ſo far immerged in the 
Walter of the tube when he obſerves the diviſions, that 
the water within the tube may be nearly equal with the 
edge of the tub; the large tube AAAA may be ſpa- 
red, and the operation will thus become much more 
caſy and expeditious, Little difference can happen from 
the poſitiou of the tube; becauſe the braſs ring aſcer- 
tains the poſition of the water ſo well, and the diffe- 
rence occaſioned by a few degrees deviation from the 


true perpedicular is ſo ſmall, that it can ſcarce be per- 
ccived, 


Thus ſnp- Eudiome+» 


ter. 


I 
VI. M. Saſſure of Geneva has invented an eudio- M. Lauf- 
meter, which he ſuppoſcs to be more cxact than any fure's cudi- 


of thoſe hitherto deſcribed. 
the following parts. 1. A cylindrical glaſs boitle with 
a ground (topple, capable of containing about five 
ounces and an half, and which ſerves as a receiver for 
mixing the two airs. 2. A mall glaſs phial, whoſe. capa- 
city is nearly equal to one third of that of the reci- 
pient, and ſerves for a meaſure. 3. A ſmall pair of 
ſcales which may weigh very exactly. 4. Several glaſs 
bottles for containing the nitrous or other air to be 
uled, and which may ſupply the place of the recipient 
when broken, The whole of this apparatus may be 
ealily packed into a box, and thus tranſported from 
place to place, and even to the ſummits of very high 
mountains. The method of uſing it is as follows, 

1. The receiver is to be filled with water, cloſed ex- 
actly with its glaſs topper, wiped on the outſide, and 
weighed very exactly, Being then immerged in a veſ- 
{cl full of water, and held with the mouth downwards, 
the (topple is removed, and, by means of a ſunnel, 
two meaſures of common and one of nitrous air are 
introduced into it one after auother: theſe diminiſh as 
ſoon as they come into contact; in conſequence of which 
the water enters the recipient in proportionable quan- 
tity, After being ſtopped and well ſhaken, to pro- 
mote the diminution the receiver is to be opened un- 
der water ; then ſtopped and ſhaken, and fo on for 
three times ſucceſſively, At laſt the botile is ſtopped 
under water, taken out, wiped very clean 2nd dry, and 
weighed exactly as before, It is plain, that now when 
the bottle is filled partly with elaſtic fluid and * 
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His apparatus conſiſts of emetex. 
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with water, it muſt be lighter than when quite full of 
water ; the weight of it then being ſubtracted from the 


— former, the remainder ſhows that quantity of water 


16 
Incon veni- 
ences and 
errors to 
which this 
machine is 
liable. 


17 
Mr Caval- 
Io's cudio- 


which would fill the ſpace ogcupied by the diminiſhed 
elaſtic fluid. Now, in making experiments with airs 
of different degrees of purity, the abovementioned re- 
mainder will be greater when the diminution is lefs, 
or when the air is more impure, and vice verſa; and 
thus the comparative purity between two different 
kinds of airs may be determined. 

On this method it is obvious to remark, that not- 
withſtanding the encomiums beſtowed on it by the in- 
ventor, it is ſubject to many inconveniences and er- 
rors, principally ariſing from the inaccuracy of the 
mealure, and the difficulty of ſtopping the bottle with- 
out occaſioning a preſſure, upon the contained elaſtic 
fluid, which being variable, mult occaſion ſome error 
in the weight of the bottle. 

VII. To avoid the inconveniences to which all theſe 
inſtruments are ſubject, Mr Cavallo employed a glaſs 
tube with its ſcale and meaſure, ſuch as 1s repreſented 
fig. 5. the length of the tube being about 16 or 17 
inches, and between; and; of an inch in diameter, 
and of as equal a bore as pollible throughout, having 
one end ſcaled hermetically, and the other ſhaped like 
a funnel, though not very wide, The the whole of this 
apparatus is repreſented fig. 7, where AB is the glaſs 
tube, to the upper end of which a loop A ſhould 
be faſtened, made of waxcd ſilk-lace, with ſeveral croſs 
threads CC, DD, EE, %c. in order to ſuſpend the in- 
ſtrument to a hook AB, ng. 8. which ſhould either be 
faſtened to that fide of the tube oppoſite to the ſhelf, 
or ſo conſtructed that it may be caſily fixed and remo- 
ved apain as occaſion requires ; or it may be made of 
thick braſs wire, the lower extremity of which fits a 
hole made in the fide of the tub, The braſs piece with 
the ſcale, which ſlides upon the eudiometer, is formed 
of two braſs ſlips FC, HI (fig. 7.), joined by two braſs 
rings, to which they are ſoldered, One hundred divi- 
ſions are marked upon one of thoſe braſs ſlips, beginning 
from the upper edge of the lower ring CI, and all 
together equal to the ſpace contained between two of 
the marks or meaſires made upon the glaſs tube; fo 
that they ſhow the parts of a meaſure, An hundred 
diviſions are likewiſe marked upon the other braſs ſlip 
HI, beginning from the lower edge of the upper ring 
FH.-—The following directions are given by Mr Ca- 
vallo for marking theſe diviſions, ö When the tube 
AB is filled with water, a meaſure of air ſhould be 
thrown into it in the manner already directed: the 
tube muſt then be ſuſpended to the hook by the loop, 
as repreſented fig. 8, ſo high, that the ſurface of the 
water within the tube may be very near the ſurface of 
the water in the tub, two inches, for inſtance, above 
it; then looking horizontally through the tube, a 
mark ſhould be made by ſticking a bit of ſoft wax 
upon the tube, juſt evinciding with the lower part of 


the ſurface of the water within it; in which place af- 


terwards a circular mark ſhould be made with the 
edge of a flint, or with a piece of agate or diamond, 
but not ſo deep as to endanger the breaking of the 
tube. Thus the firſt meaſure is marked; and in like 
manner may any other one be marked. The attemiive 
practiti mer, however, ſhould never venture to mark 
the tube with an indelible ſtroke after one trial, leſt 
I 


he ſhould be miſtaken. The proper method is to mark Eudiome- 
them firſt with wax, and then repeat the operation ter. 
once or twice, in order to correct ſome errors that 
mihi eſcape the firſi time, after which the mark may 
be made with a diamond, flint, or perhaps more con- 
venicutly with a file, The poliſh of the inſide of both 
tube and meaſure ſhould be taken off with emery ; 
which is a very labourious operation, though it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary that the micaſure ſhould be done in 
this manner.“ 18 
To uſe this eadiometer, fill the tube with water, ta- Method of 
king care that no bubbles of air remain in it; and in- uſing it. = 
verijug it with the mouth downwards, leave it in the 2 
water leaning againſt the fide of the tub. Fill the 42 
meaſure then with the claſtic fluid whoſe purity is to 
be tried. Put the eudiometer tube upon the ſhelf of 
the tub, keeping it perpendicular, and with the mouth 
exactly upon the hole of the ſhelf, and throw the mea- 
ſure of air into it ; fill it again with the ſame air, aud 
throw this likewiſe into the tube, Then fill it with 
nitrous air, and throw this alſo into the tube, which 
moſt be ſhaken immedictely after the operation by mo- 
ving it alternately up and down in the water of the 
tub for about a quarter of a minute. It is then left a 
ſhort time at reſt and ſuſpended by the hook formerly 
mentioned, fo that the ſurface of the water in the in- 
ſide may be about two inches above that in the tub; 
when the braſs ſcale is flided upon it till the upper 
edge of the lower ring coincide with the middle part 
of the ſurface of the water within the tube, and then 
we may obſerve which diviſion of the ſcale coincides with 
any of thoſe on the tube ; by which means the quantity 
of elaſtic fluid remaining in the tube may be clearly 
ſeen, cven to the hundredth-part of a meaſure. The 
following directions are given by our author for noting 
down the reſults in a clear and accurate manner. 19 
* 1, Thetwo meaſures firſt introduced into the tube Method of 
are expreſſed by a Roman number; after which the voting 
ſingle meaſure of nitrous air is expreſſed by another _ ger” 
Roman number ; and the meaſures, with the parts of 1 = " 
a meaſure, remaining in the tube after diminution, are 1 
expreſſed by common numbers with decimals, Thus, 
ſuppoſe, that after introducing two meaſures of com- 
mon and one of nitrous air, and after ſhaking in the 
manner above directed, the quantity of fluid remain- 
ing in the cudiometer is ſuch, that when the upper 
edge of the lower ring of the ſcale coincides with the 
lower point of the ſurface of the water in the tube, 
the 56th diviſion of the ſcale falls againſt the ſecond 
circular diviſion on the tube, then this diminution is 
marked thus II. I, 2,56; ſignifying that two mea- , 
{ures of common and one of nitrous air, after dimi- 
nution by being mixed together, occupy the ſpace of 
two meaſures and 56th hundredth-parts of a meaſure, — 
Laſtly, after marking the firſt diminution, throw a ſe- 
cond meaſure of nitrous air into the tube ; ſhake the 
inſtrument ; and after a little reſt, obſerve this ſecond 
diminution ; Which, ſuppoſing it to have reduced the 
whole bulk to three meaſures and ſeven handredth- 
parts, is thus marked down, II, II, 2,07. Sometimes 
one, two, or three meaſures of nitrous air muſt ſtill 
be added, in order to obſerve the diminntion of ſome 
very pure ſpecies of reſpirable air. The diviſions which 
begin from the upper ring of the ſcale- piece of the eu- 
diometer are uſctul when the qu.n ity of claſtic fluid 
con- 
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contained in is ſo ſmall, that the edge of the lower braſs 
ring cannot be raiſcd fo high as 10 coincide with the 


A of the water Within the tube on account of the 


25 
Precau- 


ſilk loop: in which caſe the under edge of the upper 
ring is bronght to that point; and we muſt then ob- 
ſerve which of thoſe diviſions coincides with the firſt 
circular diviſion upon the tube. If it be aſked, Why 
the two or more meaſares of nitrous air are not 
thrown into the tube all at once, and the laſt diminu- 
tion noted? the anſwer is, That in this method, the 
cſtects of ſimilar experiments have not been found e- 
qually uniform with thoſe tried in the abovementioned 
manner. 

2. In this operation care ſhould be taken to ſhake 


tions necel- the tube immediately after the nitrous air has been 
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together, eſpecially when they are agitated, 2 they Tadiomoe- 
t 


continue to diminiſh a little for ſome time after; for 


which reaſon the diminution ſhould be obſerved al. 


ways at a certain time after the mixture is made. The 
whole proceſs indeed ought always to be performed in 
an uniform manner, otherwiſe the reſults will be fre- 
un very diſſimilar. 0 

7. It muſt be remarked, that the ſurface of the wa- 
ter which lies contiguous to the elaſtic fluid contained 
in a ſmall veſſel, is very far from being a plane, or e- 
ven from being always of a ſimilar figure in the ſame 
veſſel, on account of the attraction or repulſion between 
the ſubſtance of the glaſs and water. This is altered 
by many circumſtances, particularly by the adheſion of 
extraneous bodies; whence it is very improper to uſe 


wy bo 3 thrown into it, and to leave it at reit afterwards for common open phials for this purpoſe, We muſt alſo 
boy = ſme time; otherwiſe the reſults of ſimilar experiments take into conſideration the drops of water adhering to 
expcri- are far from being alike. It is allo neceſſary to ob- the ſides of the veſſel, and the quality of the water in 


mic lits. 


ſerve, that by holding the meaſure or the eudiometer 
tube with the hand, which is warmer than the water 
of the tub, the elaſtic fluid undergoes ſome degree of 
rarefaction, ſo that the event of the experiments may 
often be rendered precarious, For this reaſon the in- 
ſtraments ſhould be held only with the extremities of 
the fingers and thumb; and before the door of the 
meaſure be ſhut, or the point of the ſcale on the eu- 
diometer tube be fixed, thoſe inſtruments ſhould be 
left a ſhort time by themſelves, keeping the hands 


which the operation is performed. 

8. In caſe the experiment is to take up ſome hours, 
in order to obſerve the laſt diminution, it will be pro- 
per to notice, by a good barometer, if the gravity of 
the atmoſphere has ſuffered any alteration during that 
time; for a difference in its preſſure may occaſion ſome 
difference in the reſult of the experiments, 

9. A ſmple apparatus is always to be preferred to 
2 more complicated one, even though the latter ſhould 
appear to have ſome advantage over it in point of ac- 


ter. 


21 and breath at a ſufficient diſtance from them.“ curacy. Complex machines are not only expenſive, 
Phenome- The following arc ſome particulars neceſſary to be and ſubject to be caſily put out of order, but occaſion 
d to be obſerved in making experiments of this kind. frequent miſtakes, on account of the operator having 
volerved in . When reſpirable air is mixed with nitrous air, their generally many things to do and keep in proper order; 
"of Joint bulk is diminiſhed, and the diminution is greater whence it is caſy to overlook ſome of them. 45 
this king, When the air is purer, ceteris paribus, and vice verſa. It has already been remarked, that one ſource of Of the 


i 2. On mixing the two airs together all at once, the 

479 enſuing diminution 1s greater than if the ſame quantit 
5 of nitrous air be added to an equal quantity of reſpi- 

rable air at different times: and hence it follows, that 


error in the experiments made with eudjometers is the ſources of 
inequality of the column of water in the tube by which . 
the mixture of claſtic fluids is confined, For example, © *" 


, 2 A of experi- 
if a cubic inch of air, taken near the apparatus where 1 
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the quicker the two ſorts of elaſtic fluids are mixed 
together, the greater is the diminution, and contrary - 
wiſe. 

3. Nitrous air of different quality occaſions a diffe- 
rent degree of diminution with reſpirable air; and 
therefore care ſhould be taken to uſe ſuch materials as 
afford air always of the ſame quality. The moſt pro- 
per ſubſtance for this purpoſe is very pure quickſilver; 
a quarter of an vunce, or even leſs, with a proper quan- 
tity of diluted nitrous acid, will produce a great deal 
of nitrous air, Which is always of the ſame quality, 
provided the meta] be always of equal purity; but 
with other metals, as braſs, copper, &c. the nitrous 
air made at one time is often difterent from that made 
at another, and therefore occaſions a greater or leſs 
diminution when mixed with common air though pre- 
ciſely of the ſame ſort. 

4. The quality of nitrous air is impaired by keep— 
ing, eſpecially when in contact with water; and for 
this reaſon it onght to be prepared freſh every two or 
three days. 

5. In performing theſe experiments, -it ſhould be 
carefully remarked, that no miſtakes ariſe ſrom heat 
or cold; as the elaſtic fluids are eaſily contracted or 
expanded, by any variation of temperature. 

6. Though the greateſt diminntion takes place im- 


mediarely after mixing the reſpirable and nitrous airs 
Vor. VII. 


the experiment is to be performed, be introduced into 
a long tube previouſly filled and inverted in water, ſo 
that the ſurface of the water in the tube may be 20 
inches higher than that in the baſon, the air in the 
upper part will then be found to occupy a conſiderably 
larger ſpace than if the column of water was ſhorter ; 
becauſe in the former cafe the preſſure of the water 
in the tube partly counterbalances the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, ſo that the latter is leſs able to reſiſt the 
claſticity of the confined air. The difference will be 
much greater if quickſilver be made uſe of inſtead of 
water, as the weight of that fluid is much greater than 
that of water. To avoid this, it has been direQed to 
manage matters ſo that the ſurface of the fluid on the 
outſide may nearly correſpond with that in che inſide 
of the tube; but this is ſometimes impracticable, e- 
ſpecially where quickſilver is uſcd, with which the er- 
ror is more conſiderable than with water: in ſuch caſes, 
therefore, we muſt have recourſe io calculation, and 
deduce the real quantity of elaſtic fluid from the ap- 
parent ſpace it occupies in a receiver, which is partly 
filled with it and partly with water or ſome other groſs 
fluid. For this purpoſe it muſt be remembered, that 
the ſpaces into which air or any other elaſtic fluid is con- 
tracted, are to one another in the inverſe ratio of the preſ- 
ſares which confine theſe claſtic flaids ; hence the ipace 
occupied by a quantity of elaſtic fluid 4B, (fig. 9.) 

D confined 
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Zodlome - eon ſintd in the tube AC inserted in quickſilver, and 
ter. filled wich it as far as B, is to the ſpace which the ſame 
” quantity of fluid occupics out of the tube, as the preſ- 

jure which acts upon it when out of the tube is to the 
preſſure which acts upon it ia the tube ; that is, as the 
height of the barometer, to the ſame height of the ba- 
rometer deducting the height BC of the quickſilver 

in the tube, Thus, ſuppoſe that the length AB of 

the tobe occupied by an elaſtic fluid is three inches, 

and that the length BC, filled with quickfilver, is 29 
inches; it is required to determine the length of the 

fame tube, which the ſame quantity of elaſtic fluid 
would occupy if the ſurface of the quickſilver in the 

baſon was brought even with B. viz. if the ſaid 
elaſtic fluid was only acted upon by the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere. Firſt obſerve the height of the barome- 

ter at that time, which ſuppoſe to be 30 inches; then 

ſay, As the height of the barometer is to the ſame 
height deducting the height of the quickfilver CB in 

the inyeried tube 4B; ſo is the ſpace AB tothe real 

2X 30—20 

30 
=1: ſo that one inch is the length of the tube AC 
which the quantity of elaſtic fluid A would occupy, 
if the ſarfice B of the quickſilver in it was brought 
even with that of the quickſilver in the baſon, Here, 
however, we muſt ſuppoſe the tube AC to be perfe- 
ly cylindrical ; otherwiſe the calculation would become 
very intricate by being adapted to the form of the 
veſlel. 

VIII. In the 73d volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, we have an account of a new cudiometer by 
Mr Cavendiſh. He prefers the Abbe Fontana's to all 
the reſt : the great improvement in which (he ſays) is, 
that as the tube is long and narrow, and the orifice of 
the funncl rot much les than the bore of the tube, 
and the meaſure made to deliver its contents very 
quick, the air riſes ſlowly up the tabe in one continu- 
ed column; ſo that there is time to take the tube off 
the funnel, and to ſhake it before the airs come quite 
into contact; by which means the diminution is 
mach greater and more certain than it would other- 
wiſe be. Thus, if cqual meaſures of nitrous and com- 
mon air are mixed rogether in this manner, the bulk 
of the mixture will, in general, be about one meaſure ; 
but if the airs are ſuffered to remain in contact about 
a quarter of a minute before they are ſhaken, the bulk 
will hardly be lefs than one meaſure and one fifth ; 
and it will be very different according to the lengih 
of time they are ſuffered to remain before they are 
ſhaken, lu like manner, if, through any fault in the 
apparatus, the air riſes in bubbles, as in that caſe it is 
impoſſible to ſhake the tube ſoon enough, the diminu- 
tion is always leſs than it ought to be. Another very 
conſiderable advantage ariſing from the method of mix- 
ing the airs juſt mentioned is, that the diminution 
takes place in its full extent almoſt inſtantly ; but if 
they are allowed to remain for ſome time in con- 
ta& before they are ſhaken, the mixture will continue 

a Jiminiſu ing for many hours. 
Why Fon- The reaſon of theſe differences, according to our 
tana's me- anthor, is, that, in the Abbe Fontana's method, the 
thod excels Water is haken briſkly up aud down in the tube while 
the ret ſo the airs are mixing; by which means every ſmall por- 
much. yon of nitrous air muſt be be in contact with water ci- 


ſpace required: that is, 30: 30—20 :: 3: 


23 
Mr Caven- 
diſh's cu- 
diometer. 
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ther at the inſtant it mixes with the common air, or at Fudiome« 
leaſt immediately after; and it ſcems that the water, ter. 


that the mixture was made: and on trial he found 
that this method fully anſwered his expectations. 26 
The apparatus uſed by our author is, I. a cylindrical Mr Caveu- 
glaſs veſſel A (fig. 10.), with braſs caps at top and hot- diſu's ap- 
tom. To the upper cap a brais cock B is fitted ; Iaratus de- 
the bottom cap 15 open, but made to fir cloſe into the _ 
braſs ſocket D d, and is fixed into it in the ſame man- 
ner as a bayonet 1s on a muſket, This ſocket has a 
ſmall hole E in its bottom, and is faſtcned to the board 
of the tub by the bent braſs F/ C, in ſuch a manner 
that &, the top of the cock may be about balf an inch 
under water: conſequently, if the veſſel A is placed 
in its ſocket with any quantity of air in it, and the 
cock is then opened, the air will run ont by the cock; 
but will do ſo very ſlowly, as it can eſcape no faſter 
than the water can enter by the ſmall hole E to ſup- 
ply its place. 
2. Beſides this veſſel, there are three plaſs bottles 
like M, fig. 11. having each a flat braſs cap at bottom 
to make it ſtand ſteady, and a ring at top to ſuſpend 
it ; alſo ſome glaſs meaſures of different lizes, as B 
fig. 12. having a flat braſs cap at bottom with a wood- 
en handle. Theſe are filled with the air to be mea- 
ſured, then ſet upon the braſs knob C fitted to the 
board of the tub below the ſurface of the water, which 
drives out ſome of the air leaving only the proper 
quantity, 27 
In mixing the airs together, our author commonly His me- 
adds the reſpirable ſlowly to the nitrous; to do which, thod of 
a proper quantity of nitrous gas is put into the bottle MV, mixing 
by means of one of the meaſures already deſcribed, and the airs, &ce. 
another quantity of reſpirable air is put into the veſ- 
ſel A, by firſt filling it with this air, and then putting 
it on the Knob C, as was done by the meaſure ; after 
which the veſſcl 4, is fixed in the ſocket, and the 
bottle M placed with its mouth over the cock. The Fig. 10, 12. 
quantities of air made uſe of, and the diminution of 
the mixture, are determined by weighing the veſſels 
under water in the following manner. From one end 
of a balance, placed in ſuch a manner as to hang over 
the tub of water, a forked wire is ſaſpended, to each 
end of which fork is fixed a fine copper wire; and in 
trying the experiment, the veſic] A, with the reſpirable 
air in it, is firſt weigbed by ſuſpending it from one of 
thoſe copper wires, ſo that it may remain entirely un- 
der water, The bottle M, with the proper quantity 
of nitrous air in it, is then hung in the ſame manner 
on the other wire, and the weight of both together 
determined. The air is then let ont of the veſſel A 
into the bottle M, and the weight of both veſſels to- 
8 found a ſecond tine ; by which we know the 
Iminution of balk the airs ſuffer on being mixed. 
Laſtly, the bottle M is taken off, and the veſicl 4 
weighed again by itſelf, which gives the quantity of 
reſpirable air made uſe of. It is needleſs to determine 
the quantity of nitrous air by weight; becauſe, as the 
; quantity 
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a ſmall ditference therein makes no ſeuſible 
No ſenſible error can ariſe 
ſrom any difference in the ſpecific gravity of the air; 
for the thing found by weighing the veſſel is the dif- 
ference of weight ot the included air and an equal 
bulk of water: which, as air is no leſs than 80o times 
lighter than water; is very nearly equal to the weight 
of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the included 
air. A common balance is not convenient for weigh- 


mination, 


ing the bottles ander water, without ſome addition to 


it: for the lover the velcl of air ſinks under water, the 
more the air is con pre ſſæd; which makes the veſſel 
heavier, and thereby cauſes that end of the beam to 
preponderate, Hence we mult either have the index 
placed below the beam, as iu many efſay-balances; or 
by ſome other means remove the centre of gravity of 
the beam ſo much below the centre of ſuſpenſion, as 
to make the balance vibrate, notwirhſtanding the ten- 
dency which the compreſlibiliiy of the air in the veſſel 
has to prevent it. 

In this manner of determining the quantities of the air 
by weight, care muſt be taken toproportion the lengths 
of the copper wires in ſuch a manner that the ſurface 
of the water in A and 71 ſhall be on the ſame level, 
when both have the uſual quantity of air in them ; as 
otherwiſe ſome errors will ariſe from the air being more 
compreſſed in one than the other. This precaution, 
indecd, does not entirely take away the error, as the 
level of the water in M is not the ſame after the airs 
are mixed that it was before; but in veſſels of the ſize 
uſed by our author, this error could never be equal to 
the 500dth part of the whole; which therefore is quite 
inconſiderable: but even if it was much greater, it 
could be of no couſequence, as it would always be the 
ſame in trying the ſame kind of air. 

The veſſel / (fig. io) uſed in theſe experiments, holds 
232 grains of water, and is the quantity denominated one 
meaſure by our author, There are three bottles for ma- 
king the mixture, with a meaſure B (fig. 2 for the 
nitrousair adapted to each. The firſt of theſc holds three 
meaſures, and the correſponding meaſure one and one- 
fourth of the former meaſure ; the ſecond bottle holds ſix, 
and the correſponding meaſure 24 ; the third holds 12, 
and the correſponding meaſure five. The firſt bottle and 
meaſure are made uſe of in trying common air, and the 
others for the dephlogiſticated or purer kinds. As the 
ſame quantity of reſpirable air is always made uſe of, 
I: meaſure of nitrons air is added to one of the com- 
mon atmoſpherical kind; and in trying very pure de- 
phlogiſticated air, five meaſures of the nitrous kind are 
made uſe of; and our author is of opinion, that there 
is no kind of air ſo pure as io require a greater quan- 
tity of nitrous air, The way by which it is known 
whether a ſufficient quantity of nitrous air has been add- 
ed, is to obſerve the bulk of the mixture; for if that 
is not leſs than one meaſure, that is, than the reſpirable 
air alone, it is a ſign that the quantity of nitrous air is 
ſufficient, or that it will produce the proper diminu- 
tion, unleſs it be very impure. It muſt be obſerved, 
however, that though the quantity of reſpirable air 
will always be nearly the ſame, as being put in by mea- 
fare, yet theobſerved diminution will commonly require 
ſome correction. For example, ſuppoſe that the ob- 
ſerved diminution was 2.353 meaſures, and that the 
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quantity of reſpirable air was found to be. 985 of a Fudiome- 


meaſure; then the obſerved diminution muſt be increa- 
ſed by .035, in order io have the true diminution, or 
that which would have been produced if the reſpirable 
air made uſe of had been exactly one meaſure ; whence 
the true diminution is 2. 388. 

In weighing common air, onr author ſomewhat 
abridges the proceſs above deſcribed, He does not 
weigh the veſſel 4, but only the bottle M with the ni- 
trous air in it; then mixes the airs, and again weighs 
the ſame bottle with the mixture in it, and finds the 
increaſe of weight; which added to one meaſure, is 
very nearly the true diminution whether the quantity 
of common air made uſe of was a little more or a little 
leſs than one meaſure. The reaſon of this is, that as 
the diminution produced by the mixture of common 
and nitrous air is only a little greater than the bulk of 
the common air, the bulk of the mixture will be very 
nearly the ſame whether the bulk of the common air 
be a little greater or a little leſs than one meaſure, Let 
us ſuppoſe, for exampie, that the quantity of common 
air made uſe of is exactly one meaſure, and that the 
diminution of bulk on mixing is 1.03 of a meaſure ; 
then mnſt the increaſe of the weight of the bottle M, 
on adding the common air, be .o8 of a meaſure. Let 
us next ſuppoſe that the quantity of common air made 
uſe of is 1.02 of a meaſure ; then will the diminution, 


on adding the nitrous air, be 1.08 + _ 
. O 


a meaſure; and conſequently the increaſe of the 
weight of the bottle I will be 1.1016—1.02, or 
.0816 of a meaſure, almoſt exactly the ſame as if pre- 
ciſely one meaſure of common air had been made uſe of. 


or 1.1016 of 


ter. 
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The ſame bottle is made uſe of, viz. that which Of acding 


holds three meaſures, when the nitrous is added to the the nitrous 


reſpirable air. In this experiment the bottle M is firſt 20 the re- 


weighed without any air in it, and then weighed again 
when full of reſpirable air, which gives the quantity of 
the latter made uſe of, The nitrous air is then put in- 
to the veſſel A, and weighed together with the bottle M: 
after which, having mixed them together, the diminu- 
tion takes place, and they are weighed again, in order 
to diſcover its quantity, In this method a ſmaller 
quantity of nitrous air is neceſſary than in the former, 
In the firſt method, it was found that the diminution 
was ſcarce ſenſibly leſs when one meaſure of nitrous air 
was uſed than with a much larger quantity; ſo that 
one meaſure may be accounted fully ſufficient, Our 
author, however, choſe to employ 1: meaſure, leſt 
the nitrous air ſhould be impure. There was no ſen- 
ſible diminution whether the orifice of the veſſel 4 
opening into the bottle M was „„ or zth of an inch; 
that is, whether the air eſcaped in ſmall or large bub- 
bles: the diminution was rather greater when the bottle 
was ſhaken briſkly than otherwiſe ; but all the differ- 


ence that could be perceived between theſe two me- 


thods of ſhaking did not exceed . of of a meaſure, 
The diminution, however, was remarkably leſs when 


the bottle was not ſhaken at all; being at firſt only 
O 9g; in about three minutes it increaſed to0.93 ; and 


after being ſhaken for about a minute, it increaſed to 
0.99 ; but when gently ſhaken at firſt, the diminution 
was 1.08 on mixing, and did not ſenſibly increaſe after 


that time. Some difference was found toariſe from the 


length of time the air took up in paſſing from one veſſel 
D 2 lo 


ſpirable. 
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Zadlame - to another. Wen it took up do ſeconds, for inſtance, in 

ter. palling from the one bottle iuto the other, there was a dif- 

ſcrence of 5 khundredth-parts more than when it took up 

only 22 ſeconds, and about 2 hundredth parts more than 

when it took up 45 ſeconds ; but at other times the diffe- 

rence was cſs, As the hole ia the plate Dd, however, was 

alwaysthc ſame in our author's experiments, the time ta- 

ken up by the air in paſſing from one ve ilel into the other 

varied ſo little that no perceptible diticrence could ariſc 

29 from that cauſe. A greater difference aroſe from the 

Variations ſize of the bottles and quality of tine water made wſc 

7, of, When the ſmall bottle, holding three meaſures, was 

Gre of the Pied, and filled with diſtilled water, the diminution 

bottles and Of common air was uſually 1.03; but when the bottle 

quality of was filled with water from the tub, it was .o5 leſs. U- 

the water. ſing the bottle which held 12 mealures, and tilled with 

diſtilled water, the diminution was about 1.15; and 

with the ſame bottle filled with water from the tub it 

was uſually 1.08. The reaſon of this (ſays Mr 

Cavendiſh) is, that water has the power of abſorbing a 

{mall quantity of nitrous air; aud the more dephlogiiti- 

cated the water is, the more of this air it can abſorb. 

If the water is of ſuch a nature allo as to froth or form 

bubbles on letting in the common air, the diminution 

is remarkably leſs than in other water, In general the 

diminution was nearly as great With rain as with di- 

ſtilled water ; but ſometimes the former would froth a 

ood deal: in which caſc it was no better than water 

ouled with oak-ſhavings. This difference of diminu- 

tion, according tothe nature of the water, is a very great 

inconvenience, and ſeems to be the chief cauſe of un- 

certainty in trying the purity of the air ; but it is by 

no means pecaliar to this method, being equally great 

in that of Fontana's. In his method indeed it makes 

little difference whether the water be diſpoſed to froth 

or not; but this is no great advantage, as it is caly to 

find water which will not froth ; though it ſhews plain- 

ly how little any of the experiments ES Goon made on 

the purity of air can be depended upon.“ The belt 

method of obviating this inconvenience is to be always 

careful to uſe the ſame kind of water: our author al- 

ways made uſc of diſtilled water; but found that even 

this was ſometimes endowed with a greater power of 

abſorbing nitrous air than at others: and with a 

30 view to remedy this, he made the following experi- 

Attempt ment. Some diſtilled water being purged of its air by 

to remecy \,ling, one part was kept for a weck in a bottle 
the incon- Ns R 

veuicncies With dephlogitticated air, and frequently haken; the 

ſrom the other part being treated inthe ſame manner with phlo- 

giſticated air. By a mean of three different trials the 


different 
quality of teſt of common air tried with the firſt of theſe waters 


the water. as 1.139; the diminution ſuffered by ſhaking nitrous | 


air in it for two ſeconds being about 0.285. The teſt 
of the ſame air tried with the other water was 1.054, 
and the diminution by nitrous air only 0.cg ; the heat 
of the water in the tub and of the diſtilled waters be- 
ing 459%. The heat of the water in the tub and the 
diſtilled waters was then raiſed to 679; when the teſt 
of the ſame air tried by the firſt water was 1.100, and 
by the latter 1.044; the diminution of nitrous air with 
the firſt water being 0.235 ; by the latter o. 099. Hence 
it might ſcem that the obſerved teſt ought to be cor- 
— by the ſubtraction of „„ths of the diminution 
which nitrous air ſuffers by being ſnaken in the water, 
and adding .002 for every three degrees of heat aboye o; 
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but though this correction will undoubtedly diminiſh Fudiome- 
the error, he is of opinion that it will not by any ter. 
means take it away entirely; and from ſome circum - 
ſtances it appears that diſtilled water poſſeſſes a proper- 
ty of abſorbing different quantitics of nitrous air inde- 
pendent of . 31 
In the {ſecond method, viz. when the nitrous acid is Why the 
added io the common air the diminution is conſider- dimiuution 
ably leſs than in the other; the reaſon of which is, that is leis when 
when nitrous and common air are mixed together, the = * 
former is deprived of patt of its phlogiton, and is 2 
thereby converted into phlogiſticated nitrous acid, and rable air, 
in that ſtate is abſorbed by the water; beſides that the 
common air is phlogiſticated, and thercby diminiſhed : 
ſo that the whole diminution on mixing is cqual to the 
bulk of nitrous air which is turned into acid, added to 
the diminution which the common air ſuffers by being 
phlogiſticated. Now it appears, that when a ſmall 
quantity of nitrous air comes in contact with a large 
one of common air, the former is more completely de- 
prived of its phlogiſton, and abſorbed by the water in- 
a more dephlogiſticated ſtate than when a ſmall quan- 
tity of common air comes into contact with a large 
quantity of nitrous: in the ſecond method, therefore, 
where {mal} portions of nitrous air come in contact with 
a large quantity of common air, the former as has 
been juſt obſerved, is more deprived ot its phlogiſton ; 
and therefore a ſmaller quantity of it is required to 
phlogiſticate tie common air than in the former method 
where ſmall portions of common air come in contact 
with a large quantity of nitrous air; ſo that a leſs quan- 
tity of the uitrous air is abſorbed in the ſecond method 
than in the firſt. The common air moſt probably ſuf- 
fers an equal diminutiou in both caſcs, 
Another proof that a ſmaller quantity of nitrous 
air is required in this method than the former is, that 
if common air be mixed with a quantity of nitrous 
air not ſufficient to phlogiſticate it, the mixture will 
be more phlogiſticated if the nitrous be added lowly to 
the common air without being in contact with water; 
the mixture will be found to be ſtill more phlogiſticated 
than in the ſecond method where the two airs are in 32 
contact with water at the time of mixing. The final Conclu- 
reſult of Mr Cavendiſh's experiments on this ſubject is, fions from 
that nitrous air uſed in the firſt method does not phlo- Mr Caven- 
iſticate common air more than three-fourths of the ®® — 8 
5 quantity uſed in the ſecond way; and not ſo much 
as one half of the quantity uſed in the third way, viz. 
by adding the nitrous air ſlowly to the other, without 
being in contact with water, 23 
With reſpect to the quality of nitrous air uſed in Of the dif- 
theſe experiments, our author obſerves that it may vary ferent pro- 
in two reſpects. 1. In purity ; that is, in being more Pertics of 
or leſs mixed with phlogiſticated or other air. 2, In Tous Al. 
two parcels of equally pure air, it is poſſible that one par- 
cel may- contain more phlogiſton than the other. A 
difterence in the ſecond reſpect will cauſe an error in 
the teſt, in whatever proportion it be mixed with the re- 
ſpirable air; but if it differs in the firſt reſpect, it will 
ſcarcely cauſe any error unleſs it be uncommonly im- 
pure; provided care is taken to uſe a quantity ſuſhcient 
to make a full diminvtion, It muſt be obſer ved, how- 
ever, that if the nitrous air be mixed with fixed air, an 
error will be occaſioned, becanſe part of the latter is 
abſorbed while the teſt is trying ; but this will hardly 
ve 
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be the caſe, unleſs citlier the metal from which it is 
procured be covered with ruſt, or unleſs the water in 
which it is received contain much calcareous eartl: ſuſ- 
pended by fixed air; as in that caſe, if any of the ni- 
trous acid comes over With the air, it will diſſolve the 
calcareous earth, and ſeparate ſome fixed air. 

To determine whether it be pollible for nitrous air to 
differ in the ſecond reſpect, our author procured ſome 
from quickſilver, copper, braſs, and iron : in making 
experiments with which, he found that the difference be- 
tween the teſts tried with the three firſt kinds of air was 
not greater than what might proceed from the error of 
the experiment but thoſe with the air from iron . 15 
greater than the reſt, From other experiments it ap. 
peared that the nitrous air from iron was not only more 
impure than that from other metals, but that the pure 
portion it contained had leſs phlogiſton in it than that 
from copper or quickſilver. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that copper affords nitrous air ſufficiently pure for 
experiments of this kind without having recourſe to 
quickſilver, as Mr Cavallo adviſes. 

In ſome of his experiments, Mr Cavendiſh had occa- 
ſion to uſe a larger apparatus, which is repreſented 
fig. 13. Arepreſeuts a bottle containing nitrous air in- 
verted into the tub of water DE, B is bottled fitted 
with a bent glaſs tube C, This bottle is to be filled 
with common air without any water, and is firſt ſlight- 
ly warmed by the hand : the end of the glaſs tube 1s 
then put into the bottle of nitrous air as repreſented in 
the figure, As the bottle B cools, a little nitrous air 
runs into it, which inſtantly loſes its elaſticity in con- 
ſequence of coming into contact with the atmoſpherical 
air. This condeuſation occalions an influx of freſh ni- 
trous air, and {o on till the whole is exhauſted, By 
this means the nitrous air is added ſlowly to rhe other 
without coming into contact with water, the whole 
of it has run out from the bottle A into B; after which 
the water flows in to ſupply the vacancy occaſioned by 
the dimination, 

EUDOSIA, (ATHExI1Aa, before her converſion to 
Chriſtianity), a celebrated lady, the daughter of Leon- 
tius, philoſopher of Athens; who gave her ſuch a 
learned edacation, that at his death, he left her only a 
ſmall legacy, ſaying ſhe was capable to make her own 


fortune; but pleading at Athens without ſucceſs againſt 


her two brothers, for a ſhare in her father's eſtate, ſhe 
carried her caute perſonally by appeal to Conſtanti- 
nople ; recommended herſelf to Pulcheria, the ſiſter of 


the emperor Theodoſius the younger; embraced Chri- 


ſtianity, was baptized by the name of Exudoſia, and 
ſoon after married to the emperor. Their union laſted 
a conſiderable time: but a difference at laſt taking 
place, on account of the emperor*s jealouſy excited by 
Chryſapius the eunuch, ſhe retired to Jeruſalem, where 
ſhe ſpent many years in building and adorning church- 
es and in relieving the poor. Dupin ſays, that ſhe 
did not return thence till after the emperor's drath: 
but Cave tells us, that ſhe was reconciled to him, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, and continued with him till 
his death; after which ſhe went again to Paleſtine, 
where {he ſpent the remainder of her liſe in pious 
works. Shedied in the year 460, according to Du- 
pin; or 459, according to Cave : the latter obſerves, 
that on her death bed ſhe took a ſolemn cath, by which 
Ze declared herſelf entirely free from any ſtains ofun- 
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cight firſt books of the Old Teſtament in heroic verſe; 
and of a great number of poems, which are loſt. 

EUDOXIANS, a party or ſect of heretics in the 
fourth century, ſo denominated from their leader Eu- 
doxius, patriarch of Antioch and Conſtantinople, a 
great defender of the Arian doctrine. The Eudoxi- 
ans adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians, maintaining, that the Son was created out of 
nothing ; that he bad a will diſtin and different from 
that of the Father, &c. 

EVE. Sce ADAM. 

Eve, the mother of all mankind ; who being deluded 
by the ſerpent, occaſioned the fall, and all its diſmal 
conſequences, See ADAM. 

EVELYN (J. po); a moſt learned and ingenious 
writer and natural philoſopher, was born at Wotton in 
Surry, the ſeat of his father, in 1620. After making 
the tour of Europe, he returned to England about the 
year 1651, and lived very retired at his rural retreat, 
Say's Court, near Deptford in Kent; where his diſguſt 
at the violence and con fuſion of the times operated ſo 
far upon his ſtudioas diſpoſition, that he actually pro- 
poſed to Mr Boyle the eſtabliſhing a kind of college 
for perſons of the ſame turn of mind, where they 
might aſſociate together without care or interruption, 
It was owing to Mr Evelyn's gratitade to the place 
of his education, that Oxford became poſſeſſed of the 
famoas Arundelian marbles ; which he perſuaded the 
Lord Henry Howard to beſtow on that univerſity. 
He was very aſſiduous in tranſmitting to the royal ſo- 
ciety whatever fell within the compaſls of his enquiries ; 
and uſed humbly to ſtyle himſelf a pionter in the ſervice, 
When the number of books he publiſhed is conſidered, 
the many he left behind him unfiniſhed and unpubliſh- 
ed, and the variety of ſubjects on which he employed 
his time, his induſtry and application are aſtoniſhing. 
His life (ſays the honourable Mr Walpole) was a 
courſe of inquiry, ſtudy, curioſity, inſtruction, and be- 
nevolence, The works of the Creator, and the mimie 
labours of the creature, were all objects of his purſuit. 
He unfolded the per fections of the one, and aſſiſted the 
imperfections of the other, He adored from examina- 
tion; was a courtier that flattered only by informing 
his prince, and by pointing out what was worthy for 
him to countenance ; and was really the neighbour of 
the Goſpel, for there was no mau that might not have 
been the better for him. He was one of the firſt pro- 
moters of the royal ſocicty, a patron of the ingenious 
and indigent, and particularly ſerviceable to the lettered 
world ; for, beſides his writings anddiſcoveries he ob- 
tained the Arundelian marbles forthe univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and the Arundelian library for the royal ſociety : 
nor 1s it the leaſt part of his praiſe, that he who pro- 
poſed to Mr Boyle the election of a philoſophic col- 
lege for retiredand ſpeculative perſons, had the honeſty 
to write in defence of active life againſt Sir George 
Mackenziec's Eſſay on Solitude. He knew that retire- 
ment in his own hands was induſtry and benefit to man- 
kind; but in thoſe of others, lazineſs and inutility.“ 
There are five ſmall prints of this gentleman's journey 
from Rome to Naples, drawn and etched by him ; and 
among his publiſhed works are, 1. A Character of 
England; 2. The State of France; 3. An Eflay on 
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Forerotes French pardener; 5. A Pane gyric on King Charles 11's 


chronation; 6. Frmifugum, or the inconveniences of 
the air and ſmoke of London diſſipated; 7. The Hi- 
j,ory and Art of Engraving on Copper; &. A parallel 
berween the ancient architecture and the modern; 9g. 
„va, ora diſcourſe of foreſts-trees; and ſeveral others, 
his amiable gentleman died, full of age and honour, 
39 1766, His fon John Evelyn, born in 1654, diſtin- 
griifhwd himſelf by his clegant tranſlations and poems : 
He was one of the commiſſioners of the revenue in 
Ire land; but died early in life, in 1698. 

EVERGETES, a ſirname ſignyfy ing bencfaclor, pi- 
ven to Philipof Macedenia, and to Antiponus Doſon, 
and Ptolemy cf Egypt. It was alſo commonly given 
to the kings cf Syria and Pontis, and we often ſce 
among the former an Alexander Everpetcs, and among 
the latter a Mithridates Evergetes. Some of the Ro- 
man emperors alſo claimed that epithet of Bencvolcut 
and Humane, 

EVERGREEN, in gardening, a ſpecies of peren 
nials, which continue their verdure, leaves, &c. all the 
year: ſach are hollies, phillyreas, Jauriſtinuſes, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 

EVERLASTING yea. Sce LYTHYRUS, 

EVES proPpPERg. Sce Exes-Dreoppers. 

EVESHAM, or EYES Hholu, commonly called E- 
ſam, atownof Worceſterſhire, ſeated on a gentle aſcent 


from the river Avon, over which there is abridge of 


ſeven arches, It is 95 miles from London, 14 miles 
jrom Worceſter, and has a harbour for barges. It is 
an old borough, reckoned the ſecond in the county; 
and ſends two members to parliament, It had for- 
merly an abbey with a mitred abbot ; which abbey when 
ſtanding was one of the largeſt and moſt ſtately of any 
in the bu It was governed by a bailiff, till 
king James l. at the requeſt of his ſon Prince Henry, 
ive it a charter for a mayor, 7 aldermen, 12 capital 
— a recorder, and chamberlain, who are all of 
the common council, with 24 other burgeſſes called 
aſſiſtants, Four of the aldermen, and the mayor for 
the time being, are juſtices of the peace; and of oyer 
and terminer, and of goal delivery, for all offences in 
the corporation, except high treaſon ; and the corpo- 
ration, has power to try and execute felons within the 
borough, Here are two pariſh-churches; but the 
bells of both have been removed to a beautiful old tower 
which was one of the gates of the abbey. This town is 
noted for the great victory obtained near it by Prince Ed- 
ward, afterwards King Edward J. over Simon Mont- 
ford, the great carl of Leiceſter, who was killed in the 
battle, There is an open proſpect from hence of the 
ſpacious valley called the vale of Eveſham or vale of 
Cloncefler, which ſo abouds with the beſt of corn, as 
well as paſture for ſheep, that is reckoned the gra- 
nary of all theſe parts. The vale runs all along the 
banks of the Avon, from Tewkeſbury to Perſhore, 
and to Stratford in Warwickſhire, and the river is ſo 
far navigable. It hasa weekly market and four fairs. 
The market-houſe built by Sir Edward Hobby has its 
upper apartments uſed by the corporation for a ſeſſions- 
houſe, and formerly for the aſſizes of the county. There 
are conſiderable garden-grounds around the place, the 
produce of which ſupplies the adjacent towns, 
EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, deſcended 
from Carignan, one of the three branches of the houſe 
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of Savoy, and ſon of Engene Maurice, general of the 
Swils aud Grifors, povernor of Campagne, and carl 
of Sorffons, was born in 1663. Louis XIV. to whom 
hc became afterwards fo formidable an enemy, thought 
him fo unpromiſing a youth, that he refuſed him pre- 
ſcrment both in the church and the Rate, thinking him 
to much addicted to pleaſure to be uſeful in either. 
Prince Eugene, in diſguſt, quitted France; and, reti- 
ring io Vienna, devoted himſelf to the imperial ſervice. 
The war between the emperor and the Turks afforded 
the firit opportunity of exerting his military talents ; 
and every campaiyu proved a new ſtep in his advance- 
ment to the higheſt offices in the army. He gave 
the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta; commanded 
the German forces in Italy, where he foiled marſhal 
Villeroy in every engagement, and at length took him 
priſoner Our limits do not allow a detail of his cam- 
paigns ; but prince Eugene diſtinguiſhed himſelf great- 
ly, when the emperor and queen Anne united againſt 
the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. He died at Vi- 
enna in the year 1736 ; and was as remarkable for his 
modeſiy and liberality, as for his abilities in the field 
and the cabinet. 

EUGETNITA, the Yamgoo : A genus of the mono- 
pyn'a order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants; 
and jn the natural method ranking under the 19th or- 
der, Heſperidezx. The calyx is quadripartite, ſuperior ; 
the petals four; the fruit a monoſpermous quadrangu- 
lar plum. There are two ſpecics, both natives of the 
hot parts of Alia, They riſe from 20 to 30 feet high; 
and bear plum-ſhaped fruit, incloſing one nut. They 
are too tender to live in Britain, unleſs they are 
conſtantly Kept in a ſtove. 

EVICTION, in law, ſignifies a recovery of lands or 
tenements by law. 

EVIDENCE, that perception of truth which ariſes 
either from the (cſtimony of the ſenſes or from an in- 
duction of reaſon. 

EVIDENCE, in law, lignifics ſome provf by teſtimony 
of men upon oath, or by writings or records. It is 
called evidence, becauſe thereby the point in iſſue in a 
cauſe to be tried is to be made evident to the jury; 
for probatinnes debent eſſe evidentes et perſpicuæ. The 
ſyſtem of evidence, as now eſtabliſhed in our courts of 
com mon law, is very full, comprehenſive, and refined; 
far different from, and ſuperior to, any thing known 
in the middle ages; as far ſuperior in that as in all 
other improvements and refinements in ſcience, arts, 
and manners. | 

The nature of evidence during the ages of ignorance 
was extremely inperfect, and the people were inca- 
pable of making any rational improvement. Thus it 
was the imperfcct ion of human reaſon that cauſed the 
invention and introduction of the ORDEAL, as an appeal 
to the Supreme Being. As men are unable to com- 
prehend the manner in which the Deity carries on the 
government of the univerſe, by equal, fixed, and ge- 
neral laws, they are apt to imagine, that in every caſe 
which their paſſions or intereſt render important in 
their own eyes, the Supreme Ruler of all ought viſibly 
to diſplay his power in vindicating innocence, and pu- 
niſhing vice, 

EVIL, in philoſophy, &c. is either moral or natu- 
cal. Moral evil is the diſagreement between the ac- 
tions of a moral agent, and the rule of thoſe action 
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whatever it is“. Natural evil is, whatever deſtroys or 
any way diſturbs the perfection of natural beings : 
ſuch as blindneſs, diſcalcs, death, &c. 

King's Ev11, or Scraphula. See Mevicine-Tndes. 

Evit-Meradach, tae fon and ſucceſſor of Nebuchad- 
nezzer the Great, king of Babylon, ſucceeded to the 
crown in the year of the world 3443 ; but governed 
the kingdom during the indiſpolition of his father, 
who afier ſeven years, having recovered his underitand- 
ing, once more aſcended the throne ; and, as ſome be- 
licve, impriſoned his ſon Evil- Merodach. In this con- 
finement it is ſuppoſed that Evil-Mcrodach made an 
acquaiatance aud triendſhip with Jchoiachim King of 
Judah who had been carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzer, However this was, it is certain, that 
ſoon after his ſacceſſion to the throne, he delivered the 
King of Judah out of priſon, after a confinement of 37 
years, heaped may favours on him, and placed him 
above all the other Kings who were at the court 
of Babylon, (2 Kings xxv. 27. Jer. li. 31.) Evil- 
Merodach reigned but one year, according to the 
chronology of Archbiſhop Uſher ; but Dr Prideaux 
will have him to have reigned two years, and was ſue- 
ceeded by Nerigliſſar his ſiſter's huſband, who having 
been at the head of a conſpiracy that put him to 
death, reigned in his ſteed. Others will have it, that 
this prince was immediately ſucceeded by his fon BE L- 
SHAZZAR, 

EULER (LroxasD), profeſſor of mathematics, 
member of the imperial academy of Peterſburgh, an- 
cient director of the royal academy of Berlin, and fel- 
low of the royal ſocicty of London, as alſo correſpon- 
dent member of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
was born at Baſil, April 15th, 1707, of reputable pa- 
rents. The years of his infancy were paſſed in a rural 
retreat at the village of Richen, of which place his 
father was miniſter, —Being ſent to the univerſity of 
Baſil, he attended regularly the different profeſſors. 
As his memory was prodigious, he performed his «ca- 
demical taſks with uncommon rapidity ; and all the 
time he gained by this was conſecrated to geometry, 
which ſoon became his ſavourite ſtudy, The early pro- 
greſs he made in this ſcience, only added a new ardour 
to his application ; and thus he obtained a diſtinguiſhed 
place in the attention and eſteem of profeſſor John Ber- 
nouilli, who was at that time one of the firit mathe- 
maticians in Europe. In 1723, M. Euler took his de- 
gree as maſter of arts; and delivered on that occaſion 
a Latin diſconrſe, in which he drew a compariſon be- 
tween the philoſophy of Newton and the Caricſian ſy- 
ſtem, which was received with the greateſt applauſe, 
He afterwards, at his father's deſire, applied bimſelf 
to the ſtudy of theology and the oriental languages. 
Though theſe ſtidies were foreign to his predominant 
propenſity, his Tucceſs was confiderable even iu this 
line: however, with his father's conſent, he returned 
to geometry as his principal object. He continued 
to ayail himſelf of the counſels and inſtructions of 
M. Bernouilli; he contracted an intimate friendſhip 
With his two ſons Nicholas and Daniel; and it was in 
conſequence of theſe connections that he became after- 
wards the principal ornament of the academy of Peterſ- 
burg. The project of erecting this academy, which had 
been ſormed by Peter the Great, was executed by 
Catharine I.; and the two young Bernouillis being in- 
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vited to Peterſbarg in 1725, promiſed Euler, who was 


deſirous of following them, that they would uſe their 


utmoſt endeavours to procure for him an advantageous 
ſertlement in that city, In the mean time, by their 
advice, he applied himſelf with ardour to the ſtudy of 
phy ſiology, to which he made a happy application of 
his mathematical knowledge; and he attended the me- 
dical lectures of the moſt eminent profeſſors of Baſil. 
This ſtudy, however, did not wholly engroſs bis time: 
it did not even relax the activity ct his vaſt and com- 
prchenſive mind in the cultivation of other branches of 
natural ſcience, For while he was keenly engaged in 
phy {ological reſcarches, he compoſed A Difſertation on. 
the Nature and Propagation of Sound, and an anſwer 
to a prize queſtion concerning the maſting of ſhips ; 
to which the academy of ſciences adjudged the cceſſit, 
or ſccond rank, in the year 1727. From this latter 
diſcourſe, and other circumſtances, it appears that 
Euler had carly embarked in the curious and important 
ſtudy of navigation, which he afterwards enriched 
with ſo many valuable diſcoveries. 

M. Euler's merit would have given him an eaſy ad-. 
miilion to honourable preferment, either in the magi- 
{tracy or univerlity of his native city, if both civil aud 
academical honours had not been there diſtributed by 
lot, The lot being againſt him in a certain promo- 
tion, he left his country, ſet out for Peterſburgh, and 
was made joint profeſlor with his countrymen Meſlrs. 


Hermann and Daniel Bernouilli in the univerſity of 


that city. At his firſt ſetting out in his new career, 
he enriched the academical collection with many me- 
moirs, which excited a noble emulation between him 
and the Bernouillis; and this emulation always con- 
tinued, without either degenerating into a ſelfiſh jea- 
louſy, or producing the leaſt alteration in their friend- 
ſhip. It was at this time that he carried to new de-. 
grees of perſection the integral calculus, invented the, 
calculation of ſinuſes, reduced analytical operations to, 
a greater ſimplicity, and thus was enabled to throw 
new light on all the parts of mathematical ſcience, In, 
1730, he was promoted to the proſeſſorſhip of natural 
philoſophy ; and in 1733 he ſucceeded his friend D. 
Bernouilli in the mathematical chair. In 1735, a pro- 
blem was propoſed by the academy which required 
expedition, and for the ſolution of which ſeveral emi- 
nent mathematicians had demanded the ſpace of ſome 
months, The problem was ſolved by Euler in three 
days, to the great aſtoniſhment of the academy ; but 
the violent and laborious efforts it coſt him threw him 
into a fever, which endangered his life, and deprived 
him of the uſe of his right eye. The academy of 
ſciences at Paris, which in 1738 had adjudged the prize 
to his memoir Concerningthe Nature and Properties of 
Fire, propoſed for the year 1740 the important ſub- 
ject of the ſea-tides; a problem whoſe ſolution required 
the moſt arduous calculations, and comprehendcd the 
theory of the ſolar ſyſtem. Euler's diſcourſe on this 
que ſtion was adjudged a maſter- piece of analyſis and 
geometry ; and it was more honourable for him to ſhare 
the academical prize with ſuch illuſtrious competitors. 
as Colin Maclaurin and Daniel Bernouilli, than to have 
carried it away from rivals of leſs magnitude. Rarcly, 
if ever, did ſuch a brilliant competition adorn the au- 
nals of the academy; and no ſubject perhaps, propo- 
ſcd by that learned body was ever treated With ſuck 
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Fuler, accuracy of inveſtigation and force of genius, as that furniſhed by mathematical principles, he reduced them Euler. 
—— which here diſplayed the philoſophical powers of theſe to three ordinates, which determine the place of- 


three extraordinary men. 

In the year 1741, M. Euler was invited to Berlin 
to augment the luſtre of the academy, that was there 
riſing into fame, He enriched the laſt volume of 


the miſcellanies (melanges), of Berlin with five me- 


moirs, which make au cminent, perhaps the principal 
figure in that collection. Theſe were followed with 
an aſtoniſhing rapidity by a great number of important 
reſearches, which are ſcattered through the memoirs 
of the Pruſſian academy; of which a volume has bcen 
regularly publiſhed every year ſince its eſtabliſhment 
in 1744. The labonrs of Euler will appear more eſpe- 
cially aſtoniſhing, when it is conſidered, that while 
he was enriching the Academy of Berlin with a prodi- 
gious number of memoirs, on the deepeſt parts of ma- 
thematical fcience, containing always ſome new points 
of view, often ſablime truths, and ſometimes diſcove- 
ries of great importance; he did not diſcontinue his 
pmloſophical contributions to the Academy of Peter- 
Iburg, which granted him a penſion in 1742, and 
whoſe memoirs diſplay the marvellous fecundity of Eu- 
ler's genius, It was with much difficulty that this 
great man obtained, in 1766, permiſſion from the king 
of Praflia to return to Peterſburg, where he deſired 
to paſs the reſt of his days, Soon after his return, 
which was graciouſly rewarded by the munificence of 
Catharine II. he was ſeized with a violent diſorder, 
which terminated in the total loſs of his ſight. A ca- 
taract, formed in his left eye, which had been eſſen- 
rially damaged by a too ardent application to ſtudy, 
deprived him entirely of the aſe of that organ. It was 
in this diſtreſſing ſituation that he dictated to his ſer- 
vant, a tailor's apprentice, who was abſolutely de void 
of mathematical knowledge, his knowledge of algebra ; 
which by their intrinſical merit, in point of perſpicuity 
and method, and the unhappy circumſtances in which 
they were compoſed, have equally excited applauſe and 
aſtoniſhment. This work, though purely elementary, 
diſcovers the palpable character iſtics of an inventive ge- 
nius; and jt is here alone that we meet with a com- 
plete theory of the analyſis of Diophantus, 

About this time M. Euler was hononred by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris with the place of one of 
the foreign members of that learned body; and, after 
this, the academical prize was adjudged to three of his 
memoirs, Concerning the Inequalities in the Motions of 
the Planets. The two prize queſtions propoſed by the 
ſame academy for 1779 and 1772 were deſigned to 
obtain from the labours of aſtronomers a more perfect 
Theory of the Moon, M. Euler, aſſiſted by his eldeſt 
ſon, was a competitor for theſe prizes, and obtained 
them both, In this laſt memoir, he reſerved for far- 
ther conſideration ſeveral inequalities of the moon's 
motion, which he could not determine in his firſt the- 
ory, on account of the complicated calculations in which 
the method he then employed had engaged him. He 
had the courage afterward to review his whole theory, 
with the aſliſtance of his ſon and Meſſrs Krafft and 
Lexell, and to purſue his reſearches until he had con- 
ſtructed the new tables, which appeared, together with 
the great work, in 1772. Inſtead of confining him- 
ſelf, as before, to the fruitleſs integration of three dif- 
ſerential equations of the ſecond degree, which are 
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the moon; he divided into claſſes all the incqualites 
of that planet, as far as they depend either on the cion- 
gation of the ſun and moon, or upon the eccentri- 
city, or the parallax, or the inclination of the the lu- 
nar orbit. All theſe means of inveſtigation, employ- 
ed with ſuch art and dexterity as could only be ex- 
pected from an analytical genius of the firſt order, 
were attended with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and it is 
impoſſible to obſcrve, without admiration, ſuch im- 
menſe calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
the ingenious methods employed by this great man 
to abridge them, and to facilitate their application 
to the real motion of the moon. But this admi- 
ration will become aſtoniſhment, when we conſider at 
What period and in what circumſtances all this was 
eſfectuated by M. Euler, It was when he was totally 
blind, and conſequently obliged to arrange all his com- 
putations by the ſole powers of his memory and his 
genius. It was when he was embarraſſed in his do- 
meſtic circumſtances by a dreadful fire, that had con- 
ſumed great part of his ſubſtance, and forced him to 


quit a ruined houſe, of which every corner was known 


to him by habit, which, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied the 
place of ſight. It was in theſe circumſtances that 
Euler compoſed a work which, alone, was ſufficient 
to render his name immortal, The heroic patience 
and tranquillity of mind which he diſplayed here, 
needs no Leet es! and he derived them not only 
from the love of ſcience, but from the power of re- 
ligion. His philoſophy was too genuine and ſublime 
to ſtop its analyſis at mechanical cauſes; ir led him to 
that divine philoſopy of religion which ennobles hu- 
man nature, and can alone form a habit of true mag- 
nanimity and patience in ſuffering. 

Some time after this, the famous Wentzell, by 
couching the cataract, reſtored Mr Euler's fight ; but 
the ſatisfaction and joy that this ſucceſsful operation 
produced, were of ſhort duration, Some inſtances of 
negligence on the part of his ſurgeons, and his own 
impatience to uſe an organ, whoſe cure was not com- 
pletely finiſhed, deprived him of his fight a ſecond 
time ; and this rclapſe was accompanied with torment- 
ing pain. He, however, with the zfliflance of his ſons, 
and of Meſſrs Krafft and Lexell, continued his labours; 
neither the loſs of his fight nor the infir mities of 
an advanced age could damp the ardour of his genius, 
He had engaged to furniſh the academy of Peter{- 
burgh with as many memoirs as would be ſufficient to 
complete its acts for 20 years after his death. In the 
the ſpace of ſeven years he tran{mitted to the acade- 
my, by Mr Golſwin, above 70 memoirs, and above 
200 more, which were reviſed and completed by the 
author of this paper. Such of theſe memoirs as were 
of ancient date were ſeparated from the reſt, and form 
a collection that was publiſhed in the year 1783, un- 
der the title of Analytical Works. 

Evler's knowledge was more univerſal than could be 
well expected in one, who had purſucd with ſuch un- 
remitting ardour mathematics and aſtronomy as his 
favourite ſtudies, He had made a very conſiderable 
progreſs in medical, botanical, and chemical ſcience. 
What was ſtill more extraordinary, he was an exce]- 
bent ſcholar, and poſſeſſed what is generally "_ eru- 
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dition in a very high degree, He had read, with at- 
tention and taſte, the moſt eminent writers of ancient 
Rome; the civil and literary hiſtory of all ages and all 
nations was familiar to him ; and foreigners who were 
only acquainted with his works, were aſtoniſhed to 
find in the converſation of a man whole long life 
ſcemed ſolely occupied in mathematical and phy ſical 
reſcarches and diſcoveries, ſuch an extenſive acquain- 
tance with the moſt intereſting branches of literature. 
In this reſpect, no doubt, he was much indebted to a 
very uncorumon memory, which ſeemed to retain every 
idea that was conveyed to it, either from reading or 
from meditation, He could repeat the Ancid of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, without heſi- 
tation, and indicate the firſt and laſt line of every page 
of the edition he uſed. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning of 
September 1783, which did not prevent his calculating 
the motions of the acroſtatical globes, were, neverthe- 
leſs the forcrunners of his mild and happy paſſage 
from this ſcene to a better. While he was amuſing 
himſelf at tea with one of his grandchildren, he was 
ſtruck with au apoplexy, which terminated his illuſ- 
trious career at the age of 76, His conſtitution was 
uncommon!; ſtrong and vigorous ; his health was good; 
and the evening of his long life was calm and ſerene, 
ſweetened by the fame that follows genius, the public 
eſteem and reſpect that are never with-held from ex- 
emplary virtue, and ſeveral domeſtic comforts which 
he was capable of feeling, and thercfore deſerved to 
enj oy. . 

EULOGY, Evroc1a, in church hiſtory, When 
the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece of bread to conſe- 
crate it, they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtri- 
bute it among the perſons who have not yet communi- 
cated, or ſend it to perſons that are abſent; and theſe 
pieces of bread are what they call eu/oyies. The word 
is Greek, 3:24, formed of «ww bene, © well,” and 2454 
dico, © I ſay, ſpeak ;** q. d. benzdiffum, ** blefſed.”? 

The Latin church has had ſomething like culogies 
for a great may ages; and thence aroſe the uſe of their 
holy bread. 

The name eu/ogy was likewiſe given to loaves or cakes 
brought to church by the faithful to have them bleſſed. 

Laſtly, the uſe of the term paſſed hence to mere pre- 
ſents made to a perſon without any benediction. See 
the Jeſ1it Gretſer, in his Treatiſe de Beuedictiouibus & 
Maledifionibus, lib. ii. cap. 22, 24, &c. where he treats 
of culogies thoroughly. 

From a paſſage in Bolandus, on the life of St Me- 
laine, cap. 4. it appears, that eulogies were not only 
of bread, but any kind of meat bleſſed and hallowed 
for that purpoſe. Add, that almoſt every body bleſ- 
ſcd and diſtributed enlogies; not only biſhops and 
prieſts, but even hermits, though laymen, made a prac- 
tice of it. Women alſo would ſometimes ſend eulogies. 

The wine ſent as a preſent was allo held an eulogy. 
Bolandus re:narks farther, that the euchariſt itſelf Was 
allo called eg. 

EUuLOGY, lSewiſe means an encomium on any per- 
ſon, on account of ſome virtue or good quality. 

EUMARIDES, of cen; eaſy, among the an- 
cients, a kind of ſhoes common to men and women. — 
The eamarides were uſed for pomp and delicacy, be- 
Mg neat, and painted with yarious colours. 

Vor. VII. 
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EUMENES, a Greek officer in the army of Alex- 
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ander, ſon of a charioteer. He was the moſt worthy 
of all the officers of Alexander to ſucceed after the 
death of his maſter. He conquered Paphlagonia, and 
Cappadocia, of which ke obtained the government, till 
the power and jealouſy of Antigouus obliged him to re- 
retire, He joined his forces to thoſe of Perdiccas, 
and defeated Craterus and Neoptolemus. Neoptole- 
mus periſhed by the hand of Emenes. When Cra- 
terus had been killed during the war, his remains re- 
ceived au honourable funeral from the hand of the con- 
queror; and Eumenes, after weeping over the aſhes of a 
man who once was his deareſt friend, ſent his remains 
to his relations in Macedonia. Eumenes fought againſt 
Antipater and conquered him; and after the death of 
Perdiccas his ally, his arms were directed againſt An- 
tigonus, by whom he was conquered A. U. C. 433, 
chiefly by the treacherous conduct of his oſficers. This 
fatal battle obliged him to ditband the greateſt part of 
bis army to ſecure himſelf a retreat: and he fled only 
with 700 faithful attendants to a fortified place on the 
confines of Cappadocia, called Nora, where he was ſoon 
beſieged by the conqueror. He ſupported the fiege 
for a year with courage and reſolution, but ſome dit- 
advantageous ſkirmiſhes ſo reduced him, that his fol- 


diers, grown deſperate, and bribed by the offers of the 


enemy, had the infidelity to betray him into the hands 
of Antigonus. The conqueror, from thame or re- 
morſe, had not the courage to vitit Eamenes ; but when 
he was aſked by his officers, in what manner he wiſhed 
him to be kept, he anſwered, Keep him as carefully as 
you would keep a lion. This ſevere command was 
obeyed ; but the aſperity of Antigonus vaniſhed in a 
few days, and Eumenes, delivered from the weight of 


chains, was permitted to enjoy the company. of his - 


friends. Even Antigonus heſitated whether he ſhould 
not reſtore to his liberty a man with whom he had 
lived in the greateſt intumacy while both ſubſervient to 
the command of Alexander ; and theſe ſecret emotions 
of pity and humanity were not 2 little increaſed by the 
petitions of his ſon Demetrius for the releaſe of Eu- 
menes. 


nad in his power, he ordered Eumenes to be put 
to death in the priſon. His bloody commands 
were executed 315 years before the Chriſtian era. 
Such was the end of a man who raiſed himſelf to power 
by merit alone. His ſkill in public exerciſes firſt re- 
commended him to the notice of Philip; and under 


But the calls of ambition prevailed; and 
when Antigonus recollected what an active enemy he 


Alexander, his attachment and fidelity to the royal 


perſon, and particularly his military accompliſhments, 
promoted him to the rank of a general. Even his ene- 
mies revered him; and Antigonus, by whoſe orders he 
periſhed, honoured his remains with a ſplendid funeral, 
and conyeyed his aſhes to his wife and family in Cap- 
padocia, It has been obſerved, that Eumenes had 
ſuch an univerſal influence over the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, that none during his lifetime dared to aſſume the 
title of king. 

EuMENEs I, king of Pergamus, who ſucceeded his 


uncle Philetzrus about 264 years before Chriſt, He 


made war apainſt Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus, and 
enlarged his poſſeſſions by ſeizing upon many of the 


cities of the kings of Syria. 


the Romans, and made war againſt Pruſias king of 
E Bithynia. 


He lived in alliauce with 


w 


LY 


Eumenes. ; 
—— 


Fumencs Bithyn'a. 
being much given to wine, 
Fumenidia- drinking, after à reigu of 22 years. He was 1uc- 
cecded by Attaius, 

EunEx ES II. ſucceeded his father Attalus on the 
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He was a great patron of learning; but 
C dicd of an exceſs in 


throne of Alia and Pergamus. His kingdom was 
ſmall and poor, but hc reudered it powertul and opu- 
lent; and his alliance with the Romans did uot a little 
contribute to the encreale of bis dominions after the 
victories obtained over Antiochus the Great, He car- 
ricd his arms againſt Pruſias and Antigonus ; and died 
160 years betore Chriſt, after a reign uf 40 years, 
leaving the kingdom to his fon Attalus II. He has 
been admired for his benevolence and magnanimity ; 
and his love of learning greatly enriched the famous 
library of Pergainus, which had been tounded by his 
predeceſſors in imitation of the Alexandrian collection 
of the Ptvlemics, His brothers were ſo attached to 
him and devoted to his intereſt, that they culiſted a- 
mong his bud 7-guards to ſhow their fraternal fidelity, 

EUMENEFs, a cclebrated orator of Athens about the 
beginning of the fourth century. Some of his harangues 
and orations are extaut, An hiſtorical writer in A- 
lcxander's army. 

EUMENIDES, a name given to the furics by the 
ancients, They ſprang from the blood of the wound 
which Ccelus received from his ſon Saturn, Accord- 
ing to others they were daughters of Earih, and 
conceived from the blood of Saturn, Some make 
them danghters of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and 
Proſerpine. According to the more received opiuions, 
they were three in number, Tiliphone, Megara, and 
Alecto, to which ſome add Nemeſis. Plutarch men- 
tions only one called Adraſla, daughter of Jupiter and 
Neceſſii7. They were ſuppoſed to be the miniſters of 
the vengeance of the gods, They were ſtern and in- 
exorable ; and were always employed in puniſhing the 
guilty upon earth as well as in the infernal regions. 
They inflicted their vengeance upon carith by wars, 
peſtilence and diſſenſions, and by the ſecret ſtings of 
conſcience; and in hell they puniſhed the guilty by 
continual flagellation and torments. They were alſo 
called Furiz Erinnys, Their worſh:p was almoſt 
univerſal ; and people dared not to mention their 
names or fix their eyes upon their temples. They 
were honoured with f(acrifices and libations ; and in 
Achaia they had a temple, which wheu entered by any 
one guilty of a crime, ſuddenly rendered him turions, 
and ; ae Be him of the uſe of his reaſon, In the ſacri- 
fices, the votarics uſed branches of cedar and of alder, 
hawthorn, ſaffron, and juniper ; and the victims were 
generally turtle-doves and ſheep, with libations of 
wine and honey. They were uſually repreſented with 
a grim and frightful aſpect, with a black and bloody 
2 and with ſerpents wreathing round their 

ead inſtcad of hair. They held a burning torch in 
one hand and a whip of ſcorpions in the other ; and 
were always attended by Terror, Rage, Paleneſs, and 
Death, In hell they were ſeated around Pluto's throne, 
as the miniſters of his vengeance. | 

EUMENIDIA, feſtivals in honour of the Eumeni- 
des, called by the Athenians owe: $44 © venerable god- 
fdeſles.”” They were celebrated once every year, with ſa- 
crifices of pregnant ewes, with offerings of cakes made 
by the moſt eminent youths, and libations of honey 
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and wine. 


were admitted, ſuch as had led a life the moſt virtuous 
and unſullied. 

EUMOLFIDES, the prieſts of Cercs at the celebrati- 
on of her feitivals at Elcuſis. They were deſcended from 
Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who was made prieſt of 
Cercs by Erechtheus king of Athens. He became ſo 
powerful aficr his appionimeut to the prieſthood, that 
he maintained a war againſt Erechtheus, This war 
proved fatzl to both, Ercchtheus aud Eumolpus were 
both killed, and prace was re-citabliſhed among their 
deſcendants, on condition that the prieſthood ever 
remained in the fainily of Eun.olpus, and the regal 
power in the houſe of Erechthcus. The prieſthood 
remained in the family of Kumolprs for 1200 years ; 
and this is ſtill more remarkable, becauſe he who was 
once appointed to the holy office was obliged to remain 
in perpetual celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS, a king of Thrace, fon of Neptune 
and Chione, He was thrown into the ſca by his mother, 
who wiſhed to conceal her thame from her father. 
Neptune ſaved his life and carried him into Athiopia, 
where he was brought up by a woman, one of whoſe 
daughters he married. Au act of violence to his ſiſter- 
in-law obliged him to leave Æthiopia, and he fled to 
Thrace with his fon Iſmarus, where he married the 
daughter of Tegyrius, the king of the country, This 
connection to the royal family rendered him ambitious ; 
he conſpired againſt his father-in-law, and fied, when 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered, to Attica, where he was 
initiated iu the myſteries of Ceres of Eleuſis, and made 
hicrophantes or high pricſt. He was aftcrwards re- 
conciled to Tegyrius, and inherited his kingdom. He 
made war againſt Erechtheus, king of Athens, who 
had appointed him to the office of high prieſt, and 
periſhed in battle about 1339 years before the Chriſtian 
cra. His deſcendanis were alſo inveſted with the 
prieſthood, which remained for about 1200 years in 
that family. 

EUNAPIUS, a native of Sardis in Lydia, a cele- 
brated ſophiſt, phyſician, and hiſtorian, who flouriſhed 
in the 4th century, under the emperors Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian. He wrote The lives of the 
Philoſophers and SophiRts,”” in which he frequently 
ſhows himicif a bitter enemy to the Chriſtians: alſo a 
« Hiſtory of the Cæſars, which he deduced from the 


reizn of Claudius where Herodian left off, down to, 


that of Arcadius and Honorius. The hiſtory is loſt; 
but we have the ſubſtance of it in Zoſimus, who is ſup- 
poſed to have done little more than copy it. 
EUNOMIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian here- 
tics in the 4th century. They were a branch of A- 
rians, and took their name from Euxomivs biſhop of 
Cyzicus ; Whoſe confeſſion of faith here follows, ex- 
tracted from Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, vol. i. p. 223. 
There is one God uncreated and withuut beginning; 
who has nothing exiſting before him, for nothing can 
exiſt before what is uncreated; nor with him, for what 
is uncreate muſt be one; nor in him, for God is a 
ſimple and uncompounded be ing. This one ſimple and 
eternal being is God, the creator aid ordainer of all 
things: firſt indeed and principally of his only begot- 
ten Son ; and then, through him, of all other things, 
For God begot, created, and made, the Son, only by 
his direct operation and power, before all things, and 


every 


At Athens none but free-born citizens Eumolpi- 


des 


Eunomians. 
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indiviſible; and therefore cannot communicate any part 
of his own proper ſubſtance to another. He alone is 
unbegotten ; and it is impoſlible that any other being 
ſhould be formed of an unbegotten ſubſtance, He did 
not uſe his own ſubſtance in begetting the ſon, but 
his will only : nor did he beget him in the likeneſs of 
his ſubſtance, but according to his own good pleaſure. 
He then created the Holy Spirit, the firſt and great- 
eſt of all ſpirits, by his own power indeed and operation 
mediately, yet by the immediate power and operation 
of the ſon. After the Holy Spirit he created all 
other things in heaven and in earth, viſible and invi- 
ſible, corporeal and incorporeal, mediately by himſelf, 
by the power and operation of the Son,“ &c. 

EUNOMIUS, a famous hcreſiarch of the 4th cen- 
tury, the diſciple of Elius, but abundantly more ſub- 
tile than his maſter, as well as more bold in propagating 
the opinions of his ſect, who after him are called Eu- 
NOMIANSs. He was ordained biſhop of Cyzicus ; but 
gave ſo much diſturbance by the intemperance of his 
zeal, that he was depoſed more than once. At laſt, 
tired with being toſled about, he petitioned to re- 
treat to the place of his birth, Dacora in Cappado- 
cia; where he died very old about the year 374, after 
experiencing a variety of ſufferings. The greateſt part 
of his works are loſt. There is, however, beides two 
or three ſmall pieces, a confeſſion of his faith remain- 
ing which Cave inſerted in his Hiſtoria Literaria, from 
a manuſcript in archbiſhop Tenniſon's library. See the 
preceding article. 

EUNUCH, a caſtrated perſon. See the article Ca- 
STRATION.—The word is formed from «ww , q. d. 
lei curam habet, i guardian or keeper of the bed.“ 

In Britain, France, &c. cunuchs are never made 
but upon occaſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders ſuch 
an operation neceſſary : but in Italy they make 1 
numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
eunuchs every year, to ſupply the operas and theatres 
of all Europe with ſingers. M. de la Lande, in his 
Voyage 4 ali, aſſerts, that there are public ſhops at 
Naples where this crucl operation is performed, and 
that over the door of theſe ſhops is inſcribed Qui ſi ca- 
ſtrano ragazzi. But Dr Burney informs us, that he 
was not only utterly unable to ſee or hear of any ſuch 
ſhops during his reſidence in that city, but was conſtant- 
ly told, both by the natives and Engliſh ſettled there, 
that the laws againſt ſuch a practice were ſo numerous 
and ſevere, that it was never performed but with the ut- 
moſt ſecrecy, 

In the eaſtern parts of the world, they make ennuchs 
in order to be guards or attendants on their women, 
The ſeraglio of the eaſtern emperors are chicfly ſerved 
and guarded by cunuchs; and yet, from good autho- 
rity, we learn, that the rich eunuchs in Perſia and 
other countries keep ſerapglios for their own uſe, Thoſe 
who, out of an imprudent zeal to guard themſelves 
from ſenſual pleaſures, made themſclves cunuchs, were, 
by the council of Nice, condemned and excluded from 
holy orders. There are ſeveral ſevere prohibitions in 
Germany againſt the making of eunuchs; and in France 
an eunuch muſt not marry, not even with the conſent 
of the woman. 


= 


us, every other creature; not producing, however, any be- 
Rk. ing like himſelt, or impaiting any of his own proper 
w—— (ſtance to the Son: for God is immortal, uniform, 
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Though the practice of caſtration is deteſtable in Funuch. 
every point of view; yet there appears no real found - 


tion for the injurious opinion generally entertained of 
eunuchs, viz. that they are all cowards, and deyoid of 
genius for literature or any ſolid ſtudy, As to ge- 
nas (ſays the author laſt quoted), I never found thoſe 
of the firit claſs in maſic deficient in intellectual abili- 
ties for more ſerious ſtudics. Indeed I have ſeen real 
genius and diſpoſition for literary purſaits, in more 
than one great opera linger ; and as for compoſition, 
and the theory of muſic, not only the beſt ſingers of 
the Pope's chapel ever ſince the beginning of the laſt 
century, but the beſt compoſers, are among the ſoprani, 
in that ſervice.” With reſpect to the operation affect- 
ing the mind ſo much as to deprive it of all fortitude in 
times of danger, there is great reaſon to doubt the fact: 
moſt of the generals of caitern monarchs having been at 


all times of this claſs; and the braveſt ſtand that ever 


was made againſt Alexander the Great was at Gaza, 
under the command of one of Darius's generals, who 
was a ennuch, Ammianus Marcellinus gives an ac- 
count of Menophilus, a cunvch, to whom Mithridates 
intruſted his daughter ; which proves the poſlibility of 
ſach unfortunate perſons poſſeſſing a heroiſm equal to 
that of the moſt determined Stoic. 

It is very certain, that the ancients never ſuppoſed 
eunuchs to have been men of inferior intellects, or that 
they poſſeſſed leſs vigour of mind than other men. At 
leaſt the Perſians were not of this opinion; for Hero- 


dotus“ relates, that when they had taken poſſeſſion of « Lib. vi. 
ſome lonian cities, raida; me Tv; w wudiorere; , 32 p. 467. 
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tain, however, Herodotus +, in relating the melancholy ing. 


ſtory of Hermotimus, ſays, that wapa Toi, H E, ms T 
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mong the barbarians, the cunuchs are more valued than 
other men on account of their univerſal fidelity.” It 
appears from this paſſage of Herodotus, that in Perſia 
eunuchs were far from being objects of contempt ; and 
were even frequently promoted to the higheſt honours. 
This was indeed the caſe with Hermotimus. We find 
in Agathias, who was one of the Byzantine hiſtorians, 
that a general in the Roman army, named Narſes, was 
a cunuch. This was in the latter ages. In Plutarch's 
Life of Ariſtides, Themiſtocles is related to have cho» 
ſen an eunuch, whoſe name was Arnaces, from among 
his priſoners, to ſend on a ſecret embaſſy to Xerxes. 
This ſurely may ſerve to ſhow, that mental imbecility 
was not ſuppoſed by the Greeks to be the characteriſtic 
of eunuchiſm. The ſame ſtory of the confidence placed 
in Arnaces, who was one of the Perſian king's eu- 
nuchs, is related alſo in the life of Themiſtocles. Ari- 
ſtotle paid ſuch high reſpe& to Hermias, who was a 
eunuch and governor of Atarnea, which is in Myſia, 
that he even offered ſacrifices in honoar of him: as 
Lucian informs us in his Dialogue entitled Eunuchus. 
This regard of Ariſtotle for Hermias has been often 
celebrated, and is mentioned by Suidas, Harpocratio, 
and others. 

Eu N Uchs, inchurch-hiſtory, a ſe of heretics in 
the third century, who were wad enough to caſtrate, 
not only thoſe of their own perſuation, but even all o- 
thers they could lay hold of, They took their rife from 
the example of Origen, who, miſunderſtanding the fol- 


lowing words of our Saviour, „and cunuchs who made 


E 2 themſclves 
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It is cer- ed. Weſlcl- 
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themſelres eunuchs for the kiugdom of hcaven, ca- 
ſtrated hiznſelf, 

EVOCATI, ſoldiers among the Romans, who ha- 
ving ſerved their full time in the army, went after- 
wards volunteers at the requeſt of ſome favourite gene- 
ral ; on which account they were called by the honour- 
able names of Emeriti and Beneficiarii. 

EVOCATION (Ep»catio,) among the Romans, a 
religious ceremony always obſerved by them at the un- 
dertaking a ſiege, wherein they ſolemnly called upon 
the gods and goddeſſes of the place to forſake it and 
come over to them. Without the performance of this 
ceremony, they either thought that the place could 
not be taken, or that it would be a ſacrilege to take 
the gods priſoners, They always took it for granted 
that their prayer was heard, and that the gods bad de- 
 ſerted the place and come over to them, provided they 
were able to make themſelves maſters of it. 

EUODIA, in botany : A genns of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. The 
calyx is 2 tetraphyllous perianthium ; the corolla conſiſts 
of four ſpathulated, ſharp, and open petals ; the ſtami- 
na are four ſubulated filaments as long as the petals ; 
the pericarpium four, roundiſh, bivalve, and mono- 
ſpermons capſules ; the ſeeds ſolitary. 

EVOLUTION, in algebra, the unfolding or open- 
ing of a curve, and making it deſcribe an cvolvent. 
The world evo/utio is formed of the prepoſition e out ;*”” 
and e © I roll, or wind ;*” q. d. an zuuinding, or 
gur'lling. 

The <quable evolution of the periphery of a circle, 
or other curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the cir- 
camicrence to rectitude, as that its paris do all concur 
and cqually evolve or unhend ; ſs that the ſame line 
becomes ſuccellively a leſs arc of a reciprocally greater 
circle; till at la t they change into a ſtraight line. In the 

Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 260. a new quadratrix 
to the circle is found by this means, being the curve 
deſcrived by the equavle evolution of its periphery. 

EvoLUTion, is alſo uſed for the extraction of roots 
out of powers; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to in- 
volution. See ALGEBRA, p. 413. 

EvoLuTION, in the art of war, the motion made by 
a body of troops, when they are obliged to change 
their form and diſpoſition, in order to preſerve a poſt 
or occupy another, to attack an enemy with more ad- 

vantage, or to be in a condition of defending them- 
ſelves the better. 

It conlits in donblings, counter-marches, conver- 
ſions, cc. Abattalion, doubles the ranks, when attack- 
ed in front or rear, to prevent its being flanked or ſur- 
rounded ; for then a battalion fights witha larger front, 
The files are doubled, either to accommodate themſelves 
tothe neceſſity of a narrow ground, or to reſiſt an ene- 
my that artacks them in flank. But if the ground 
will allow it, converſion is much preferable ; becauſe, 
after converſion, the battalion is in its firſt form, and 
oppoles the file-leaders, which are generally the beſt 
men, to the enemy; and likewiſe, becanſe doubling 
the files in a new or nat well-diſciplined regiment, they 
may happen to fail into diforder. See DounBLinG. 

EVOLVULUS, in botany : A genus of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging tothe pentandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 29th or- 
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der Campanacte, The calyx is pentaphylions ; the co- orymus 
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rolla quinquefi4 and verticillated ; the capſule triocul ar; 
the ſceds ſolitary, 

EUONYMUS, the SreIxDLE-TREE : A genus of 
the monogyr.ia order, velonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
43d order, Dumsſz. The corolla is pentapetalous; the 
capſule peutagonal, quinquelocular, quinquevalved, and 
coloured; the ſeeds hooded, There are two ſpecics, 
1. The curopæus, hath an npright woody ſtem 10 or 
15 fect high, garniſhed with oblong oppoſite leaves: 
from the ſides of the branches proceed ſmall bunches of 
greeniſh quadrifid flowers, ſucceeded by pentagonous 
capſules, difcloſing their ſeeds in a beautiful manner in 
autumn. 2. The americanus, or evergreen ſpindle» 
tree, hath a ſhrubby ſem, dividing into many oppoſite 
branches, riſing 6x or cight feet high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped evergreen leaves growing oppoſiie, and 
from the tides and ends of the branches. The flowers are 

uinqueſid and whitiſh, and come out in ſmall bunches, 
ucceeded by roundiſh, rough, and protuberant cap- 
fales, which rarely perfect their ſeeds in Britain. 
Both theſe ſpecies are hardy, and will ſucceed in any 
ſoil or ſituation. The berries of the firſt ſort yomit and 
purge very violently, and are fatal to ſheep, If pow- 
dered an foriniied nova hair, they deſtroy lice, If 
the woad is cut when the plant is in bloſſom, it is touph 
and not eaſily broken; and in that ſtate it is uſed by 
watchmakers for cleaning watches, and for making 
ſkewers and tooth-pickers. Cows, goats, and ſheep, cat 
this plant ; horſes refuſe it. 

EUPATORIUM, 1 £MP-4GcRTMONY : A penus of 
the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſynge- 
neſia claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compoſite, The receptacle is 
naked ; the pappus feathery ; the calyx imbricated and 
oblong ; the ſtyle ſemibifid and long. There are 13 
ſpecies, many of them herbaceous flowery perennials, 
producing annual ſtalks from two to three or five feet 
high, terminated by cluſters of compound flowers of a 
red, purple, or white, colour, They are calily propa- 
gated by ſeeds, or parting the roots in autumn or 


_ ſpring. One ſpecies, viz. the cannabinum, or water 


hemp-agrimony, is a native of Britain. It is found 
wild by the ſides of rivers and ditches, aud has pale 
red bloſſoms. It has an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
tafte, with a conſiderable ſhare of pungency. The leaves 
are much recommended for ſtrengthening the rone 
of the viſcera, and as an aperient ; and ſaid to have cx- 
cellent etfects in the dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
ſcorbutic diforders, Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf-dipgers in Holland, 
againſt ſcurvies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in the feer, 
to which they are ſubject. The root of this plant is 
ſaid to operate as a ſtrong cathartic : but it is hardly 
uſed in Britain, and has no place in our pharmacopœias. 

EUPATRIDA, in antiquity, a name given by 
Theſcus to the nobility of Athens, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Geomori and Demiurgi, The Evpatridez, by The- 
ſcus's eſtabliſhment, had the right of chooſing megi- 
ſtrares, teaching and diſpenſing the laws, and interpre- 
ting holy aud religious myſteries. The whole city, in 
all other matters, was reduced to an equality, The 
Gcomori were huſbandmen, and inferior tothe Eupa- 
tridæ, 


Cupatridæ. 
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tridæ in point of fortune ; the Demiurgi were artificers, 
and fell mort of the Eupatridæ in number. 

EUPHONY, in grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, 
and elegancy of pronunciation. The word is formed 
of , bene, „well,“ and gan, vox voice.“ Quin- 
tilian calls euphonia, ** vocalitas ; * Scaglicr, ** ſacilis pro- 
uuuciatio. 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we 
ſuppreſs a too harſh letter, or convert it into a [moother, 
contrary to the ordinary rules, There are cxainples c- 
nougl in all languages. 

EUPHYMISM. Sce ORAaTORY, 

EUPHORBIA, $sruRGE : A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricaccæ. The corolla is tetrapetalous or pentape- 
talons, placed on the calyx ; the calyx is monophyllous 
and ventricolc ; the capſule tricoccous, There are 62 
ſpecies, ſix of which are natives of Great Britain. They 
are moſtly ſhrubby and herbaceous ſucculcuts, frequent- 
ly armed with thorns, having ſtalks from 10 or 12 
inches to as many feet in height, with quadripetalous 
flowers of a whitiſh or yellow colour, They are caſily 
propagated by cuttings ; but the foreign kinds muſt be 


always kept in pots in a ſtove, If kept dry, they may 
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be preſerved for ſcveral months out of the ground, and 
then planted, when they will as readily take root as 
though they had been freſh. The juice of all the ſpe- 
cics is ſo acrid, that it corrodes and ulcerates the body 
wherever it is applied; fo that phyſicians have ſeldom 
ventured to preicribe it internally. Warts, or corns, 
anointed with the juice, preſently diſappear. A drop 
of it put into the hollow of an aching tooth, gives, re- 
lief, like other corrolives, by deſtroying the nerve. 
Some people rub it behind the ears, that it may bliſter. 
One of the foreign ſpecies, named eſula, is ſuch a vio- 
lent corroſive, that, if applied to any part of the body, 
it produces a violent inflammation, which is ſoon ſac- 
ceeded by a ſwelling that degenerates into a gangrene 
There is a ſpecies at the Cape, 
which ſupplies the Hottentots with an ingredient for 


and flowers poiſoning their arrows. Their method of making this 


magnified. 


Patterſon's 


Journey to 
the Cape, 
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pernicious mixture, is by firſt taking the juice extrac- 
ted from the Euphorbia, and a kind of caterpillar pe- 
culiar to another plant which has much the appearance 
of a ſpecies of rhus. They mix the animal and vege- 
table matter ; andafter drying it, they point their ar- 
rows with this compoſition, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt effectnal poiſon of the whole country, The 
euphorbia itſelf is alſo uſed for this purpoſe, by throw- 
iag the branches into fountains of water frequented by 
wild beaits, which after drinking the water thus poiſon- 
ed, ſeldom get 1002 yards from the brink of the foun- 
tain before they fall down and expire, This plant grows 
from abont 15 to 20 fzet in height, ſending out many 
branches full of ſtrong ſpines. The natives cut off as 
many of the branches as they think neceſſary ſor the 
deſtruct ion of the animals they intend to poiſon, They 
generally conduct the water a few yards from the ſpring 
into a pit made for the purpoſe ; after which they pat 
in the euphorbia, and cover the ſpring, ſo that the crea- 
tures have no choice, No animal eſcapes which drinks 


of ſuch water, though the fleſh is not injured by the 
poiſon, 
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EUPHORBIUM, in the materia medica, a gum- 
mi-re{1uoas ſubſtance, which exſudes from a large ori- 
eatal tree, (EUPHORBIA officinarum). It is brought to 
us immediately from Barbary, in drops of an irregular 
form; ſome of which, upon being broken, are found 
to contain little thorns, ſmall twigs, flowers, and other 
vegetable matters; others are hollow, without any thing 
in their cavity: the tears in general are-of a pale yel- 
low colour externally, ſomewhat white withinſide: they 
calily break between the fingers. Lightly applied to 
the tongue, they effect it with a very ſharp biting taſte ; 
and upon being held for ſome time in the month, prove 
vehemently acrimonious, inflaming and exulcerating 


the fauces, &c. Euphorbium is extremely troubleſome 


to pulyeriſe ; the finer part of the powder, which flies 
off, affecting the head in a violent manner. The acri- 
mony of this ſubſtance is ſo great as to render it abſo- 
lutely unfit for any internal uſe: ſeveral correQors 
have been contrived to abate its virulence ; but the beſt 
of them are not to be truſted to: and as there ſcems to 
be no real occaſion for it, unleſs for ſome external pur» 
poſes, we think, with Hoftman and others, that it 
ought to be expunged from the catalogue of internal 
medicines, And accordingly it has now no place in 
the London or Edinburgh pharmacopœias. But it is 
ſtill retained in moſt of the foreign ones, and is ſome- 
times uſed as a ſternutatory. 

EUPHORBUS, a famous Trojan, ſon of Panth&us. 
He was the firſt who wounded Patroclus, whom Hec- 
tor killed, He periſhed by the hand of Menelaus, who 
hung his ſhield in the temple of Juno at Argos, Py- 
thagoras, the founder of the doctrine of the metemp- 
ſychoſis or tranſmigration of fouls, affirmed that he 
had been once Euphorbus, and that his ſoul recollec- 
ted many exploits which had been done while it ani- 
mated that Trojan's body, As a further proof of his 
aſſcrtion, he ſhowed at firſt ſight the ſhicld of Euphor- 
bus in the temple of Juno. 


EUPHORION of Cxarcis, a poet and hiſtorian, 


born in the 126th Olympiad. Suetonijus ſays that Ti- 
berius compoled verſes in imitation of Euphorion, Ria- 
nias, and Parth-nins ; with whom he was charmed to 
ſuch a degree, that he ordered their writings and their 
pictures to be kept in all the public libraries, among 
the ancient and celebrated authors. 

EUPHRASIA, EYE-BKIGHT: A genus of the an- 


gioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 


plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


goth order, Perſonatæ. The calyx is quadrifid and cy- 


lindrical ; the capſule bilocular, ovato-oblong ; the 
ſhorter two antheræ, wich the baſe of the one lobe ter- 
minated by a ſmall ſpine. There are ſeven ſpecies ; 
two of which, viz. the officinalis and odentites, are na- 
tives of Britain. The firſt of theſe, which hath blue 
flowers, is a weak aſtringent, and was formerly much 
celebrated in diſorders of the eyes; but the preſent 
practice hath not only diſregarded its internal, bon a ſo 
its external, uſe. This plant will not grow but when 


ſurrounded by others taller than itſelf, Cows, horſes, 

goats, and ſheep, eat it; ſwine refuſe it, 
EUPHRATES, a river univerſally allowed to take 
its riſe in Armenia Major ; bat 1a what particular ſpor, 
or in what direction it afterwards ſhapes its courſe, 
there is the greateſt diſagreement. Strabo ſays, that 
the 
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the Euphrates riſes in mount Abus, which he joins 
with, or accounts a part of, mount Taurus; that us 
beginning is on the north fide of mount Taurus; and 
that running, firſt weltward through Armenia, then 
ſtriking off to the ſoath, it forces its way through that 
mountain: and thus it rifcs in the ſouth of Armenia, 
mount Taurus being the boundary on that fide ; and 
runs thrugh its ſouth part, quite to Cappadocia, con- 
terminal with Armenia Minor; or quite ts this laſt, or 
to iis ſouth limit; to reach which, it muſt ocud its welt 
courſe 4 little north; becauſe the Taurus, from which 
it roſe, lics lower, or more to the ſouth, and almolt 
parallel with Melitene: and that then it turns to the 
ſouth, in order to break through the Taurus, and eſcape 
to Syria, aud then take a new bend to Babylonia. To 
this account of Strabo, Pliny runs quite counter ; 
adducing eye-witneſles, who carry the Euphrates 
from north to ſouth in a right line, till it meets 
mount Taurus ; placing the ſprings together with 
mount Abus, or Aba, which inclines to the weſt, to 
the north of Taurus. Piolemy ſtrikes a middle courſe 
between both, placing ſprings to the eaſt, as Strabo 
does ; whence, he fays, it runs in a long courſe 
weſtward, before it bends ſouth ; and that it riſes not 
from mount Taurus, but far to the north of it; and 
he makes it run ſtraight weſt from its riſe, then turn 
ſouth ſpontaneouſly, without any interpoſing obſtacle, 
in a manner quite different from Strabo, Mela, and 
others, who make the Taurus the cauſe of this turn, 
The Euphrates naturally divides into two channels, one 
through Babylon, and the other through Seleucia, be- 
ſides the ſeveral artificial cuts made between it and the 
Tigris about Babylon: and theſe cuts or trenches are 
what the Pſalmiſt calls the rivers of Babylon, on the 
willows of which the captives hung their harps. It is 
probable, that the Euphrates naturally poured into the 
ſca at one particular mouth, before theſe cuts were 
made. A thing appearing ſo evident to the ancients, 
that Pliny has ſet down the diſtance between the 
mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris; and he ſays, 
ſome made it 25, and others 7, miles ; but that the 
Euphrates being for a Jong time back intercepted in its 
courſe by cuts, made for watering the fields, only the 
branch called the Paſitigris fell into the ſea, the reſt 
of it into the Tigris, and both together into the Per- 
han Gulf. Overflowing the country through which it 
runs, at ſtated times of the year, like the Nile, it ren- 
ders it fertile. | 

EUPOLIS, an Anthenian comic poet, flouriſhed 
about the 85th Olympiad. He took the freedom of 
the ancient comedy in laſhing the vices of the people. 
He loſt his life in a ſea-fight berween the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians ; and his fate was ſo mach lament- 
ed, that after his death it was enacted that no poet 
ſhould ſerve in the wars. Some ſay Alcibiades put him 
to death for his ſatirical freedom. 

EVREMOND (Charles de St. Denis), born at St. 
Denis le Guaſt in Lower Normandy in 1613, was de- 
ſigned for the gown, and entered on the ſtudy of the 
law ; but he ſoon quitted that, and was made an en- 
ſign before he was 16. A military life did not hinder 
him from cultivating polite literature; and he ſignalized 
himſelf by his politeneſs and wit as much as by his 
bravery. The king made him a mareſchalde camp, and 
gave him a peuſion of 3000 livres per annum. He ſer- 
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ved under the duke of Candale in the war of Guicnne ; Ecremond 
and in Flanders, tiil the ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed Euripides, 
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on between France and Spain: he aftcrwards accompa- 
nicd cardinal Mazarine when he went to conclude the 
peace with Don Lewis de Haro, the king of Spain's 
firſt miniſter, He wrote, as he had promiſed, a long 
letter to the marquis de Crequi, of this negociation; 
in which he ſhowed, that the cardinal had ſacrificed 
the honour of France to his own private intereſt, and 
rallied him in a very ſatirical manner. This letter fall - 
ing into the hands of the cardinal's creatures ſome time 
atier his death, was repreſented as a ſtate-crime, and 
he was obliged to fly to Holland, He had too many 
friends in England (whither he had taken a tour the 
year before with the count de Soiſſons, ſent to com- 
pliment Charles II. upon his reſtoration) to make any 
long ſtay in Holland; and therefore paſſed over into 
England, where he was received with great reſpect, and 
admitted into intimated friendſhip with ſeveral perſons 
of diſtiuction. The king gave him a penſion of 2col. 
a year, He had a great deſire to return to his native 
country; and, after the peace of Nimeguen, wrote a 
letter in verſe to the king of France to aſk leave, but 
in vain, Upon the death of king Charles, he loſt his 
penſion, He did not rely much on king James; though 
that prince had ſhown himſelf extremely kind to him. 
The ſ revolution was advantageous to him, King Wil- 
liam, whe had known him in Holland, gave him ſub- 
ſtatial marks of his favor. He dicd of a ſtran- 
guary in 1703, aged go ; and was interred in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, Where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. His behaviour was engaging, his humour 
cheerful, and he had a ſtrong diſpoſition to ſatire; he 
rofeſſed the Romiſh religion, in which he was born; 
t at the bottom was certainly a freethinker, He al- 
ways ſpoke of his diſgrace with the reſolution of a 
gentleman ; and whatever ſtrong deſire he had to re- 
turn to his country, he never ſolicited the favour with 
meanneſs: therefore, when this leave was ſignified to 
him unexpectedly in the decline of his life, he repli- 
ed, that the infirmities of age did not permit him to 
leave a country where he lived agreeably. There have 
been many editions of his works : but the beſt is that 
of Amſterdam in 1726, in $5 vols 12mo, to which is 
prefixed his life by Doctor Des Maizeaux ; who has 
alſo given an accurate Engliſh tranſlation of them in 
3 vols 8vo, | 
EURIPIDES, one of the Greek poets who excelled 
in tragedy, was born about 468 B. C. in the iſle 
of Salamis, whither his father and mother had retired 
a little before Xerxes entered Attica. He learnt rlie- 
toric under Prodicus, morality under Socrates, and na- 
tural philoſophy under Anaxagoras ; but at 18 years 
of age abandoned philoſophy, in order to apply him- 
ſelf to dramatic poetry. He uſed to ſhut himſelf up 
in a cave to compoſe his tragedies, which were ex- 
tremely applanded by the Greeks. The Athenian ar- 
my, commanded by Nicias, being defeated in Sicily, 
the ſoldiers purchaſed their lives and liberties by re- 
citing the verſes of Euripides; ſuch eſtecm and vene- 
ration had the Sicilians for the pieces wrote by this ex- 
cellent poet. Socrates, the wiſeſt of the philoſophers, 
ſet ſuch a value upon them, that they were the only 
tragedies he went to ſee acted; and yet his per form- 
ances ſeldom gained the prize. Euripides frequent- 


ly 
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uripus, | interſperſes through them moral ſentences, and ſe- 
pd —— 2 on the tair ſcx ; whence he was called 


don. 


the Woman-hater. He was, nevertheleſs, married: but 


tc ſcandalous lives of his two wives drew upon him the 


raillery of Ariſtophanes, and other comic poets; which 
occaſioned his retiring to the court of Archelaus, king 
of Macedon, where he was well received. That prince 
was fond of learned men, and drew them to him by 
his liberality. If we may believe Solinus, he made Eu- 
ripides his miniſter of ſtate, 2nd gave him other extra- 
ordinary proofs of his eſtcem. He had, however, 
paſſed but a few years there, when an unhappy acci- 
dent put an end to his life, He was walking in 2 
wood, and, according to his uſual manner, in deep 
meditation ; when, unfortunately happening upon Ar- 


chelaus's hounds, he was by them torn in pieces, It is 


not certain whether his death happened by chance, or 
through envy of ſome of the great courtiers. How- 
ever, Archelaus buricd him with great magnificence ; 
and the Athenians were ſo mach afflicted at his death, 
that the whole city went into mourning. Of 92 trage- 
dies which he compoſed, only 19 are remaining: the 
molt valuable editions of which are thoſe of Aldus, in 
1503, 8yo; of Plantin, in 1570, ſexefimo ; of Com- 
melin, in 1597, 8vo; of Paul Stevens, in 1604, 4to ; 
and of Joſhua Barnes, in 1764, folio, 

EURIPUS, now the NEG KoPONT, a canal or ſtrait 
which divides the iſland of Eubcea from the continent 
of Greece, In one place it is fo narrow, that a galley 
can ſcarce paſs through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
ripus were much ſpoken of by the ancients, Some ſay 
that the canal has a flux and reflux ſix times in 24 hours; 
others, that it ebbs and flows ſeven times a day; but 
Livy does not allow this flux and reflux to be ſo re- 
gular. Father Babin, a Jeſuit of great learning, who 
made many obſervations on the ſpot during his long 
abode in the iſland of Negropont, tells us, that the 
Euripus is regular in its ebbing and flowing the firſt 
eight days of the moon: the ſame regularity he ob- 
ſerved from the 14th to the 20th day incluſive, and 
in the three laſt days : but in the other days of the 
lunar month, it is not ſo regular; for it ſometimes ebbs 
and flows 11, 12, 13, and 14 times in the ſpace of a 
natural day. In this place, as the ſtory commonly goes, 
Ariſtotle drowned himſelf out of chagrin, for not being 
able to account for ſo unuſnal a motion. | 

Eugzievs has ſince become a general name for all 
ſtraits, where the water is in great motion aud agi- 
tation. 

The ancient circuſes had their Euripi, which were 
no other than pits or ditches ou cach fide of the courſe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their 
horſes and chariots as they ran races. The term en- 
ripus was more particularly applied by the Romans to 
three canals or ditches which encompaſſed the circus 
on three ſides, and which were filled occaſionally to 
repreſent naumachiz or ſea-batiles. The ſame people 
called their ſmaller fountains or canals in their gardens 
euripuſes ; and their largeſt, as caſcades, &c. niles. 

EUROCLY DON, (of Evupos eaſt-wind, and x>udwn 
wave, ) is a ſpecies of wind, of which we have an ac- 
count only in Acts xvii. 1 4. and concerning the nature 
of which critics have been mach divided. Bochart, 
Grotius, Bentley, and others, ſubſtitute another read- 
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ing, ſupported by the Alexandrian MS, and the vul- Furopa, 
gate, VIZ. Evpaxuran, or Euro-aquillo ; but Mr Bryant de- Europe. 
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tends the common reading, and conſiders the Eurocly- 
don, i.e. Evpoc x>uZwr, as an caſt wind that cauſcs a deep 
ſea or vaſt inundation. He maintains, in oppolition 
to Dr Bentley's reaſoning, who ſuppoſes that the ma- 
riners in the ſhip, the voyage of which is recited in 
this paſlage, were Romans, that they were Greeks of 
Alexandria, and that the ſhip was an Alexandrian ſhip 
employed in the traffic of carrying corn to Italy; and 
therefore, that the mariners had a name in their own 
language for the particular typhonic or ſlormy wind 
here mentioned. He alto ſhews from the paſſage itſelf, 
that the tempeſtuous wind called Euroclydon, beat (a 
aue) upon the iſland of Crete; and therefore, as this 
is a relative expreſſion, referring to the ſituation of the 
perſon who ſpeaks of it, who was at that time to the 
windward or ſouth of it, the wind blew upon ſhore, and 
muſt have come from the ſouth or ſouth-caſt; which, 
he adds is fully warranted by the point where the ſhip 
was, and the direction it ran in afterwards, which was 
towards the north and north-weſt, 

EUROPA, in fab. hiſt. a daughter of Agenor king 
of Phenicia and Telephaſſa. She was fo beautiful that 
Jupiter became enamoured of her, and the better to ſe- 
duce her, he aſſumed the ſhape of a bull and mingled 
with the berds of Agenor, while Europa, with her fe- 
male attendants were gathering flowers in the meadows. 
Europa careſſed the beautiful animal; and at laſt had 
the courage to fit upon his back. The god took ad- 
vantage of her ſituation ; and with precipitate ſteps re- 
tired towards the ſhore, croſſed the fea with Euro- 
pa on his back, and arrived ſafe in Crete. Here he aſ- 
ſumed his original ſhape, and declared his love. The 
nymph conſented, though ſhe had once made yows of 
perpetual celibacy ; and ſhe become mother of Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. After this diſtinguiſh- 
ed amour with Jupiter, ſhe married Aſterius king of 
Crete, This monarch ſeeing himſelf without children 
by Europa, adopted the fruit of her amours with Jupi- 
ter, and always eſteemed Minos, Sarpedon, and Rha- 
damanthus as his own children, Some ſuppoſe that 
Europa lived about 1552 years before the chriſtian era. 

EUROPE, one of the quarters of the world, bound- 
ed on the north by the Frozen Ocean, on the weſt 
by the Weſtern Ocean, on the ſouth by the Mediter- 
ranean, which ſeparates it from Africa, and by the 
Archipelago, which divides it in part from Aſia, as 
alſo by the Black Sea, then by the river Don, till it 
comes near the river Volga or Wolga, and then it is 
parted from Aſia by this laſt, and afterwards by the 
river Oby, Europe is fituated between Long. 9. 25. 
W. and 72. 25. E. and Lat. 259 and 729 N. It is 
about 3390 miles in length, from Cape St Vincent in 
Portugal, to the river Oby in Ruſſia; and 2209 miles 
in breadth, from Cape Mztapan, in the Morea, to the 
North Cape of Norway. We may judge by this, that 
it is much leſs than Alia and Africa: but it is in many 
things more conſiderable than both, 

Europe, excepting a ſmall part of Lapland and 
Muſcovy, is fituated 'n the temperate zone; inſomuch, 
that we neither fecl the extremities of heat nor cold, 
We cannot boaſt of rich mines of gold, ſilver, and pre- 
cious ſtones ; nor does it produce ſugar or ſpices, nor 

| yet. 
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rurope yet ele phants, camels, &c. which we can do without ; but 


| 


produces abundance of corn, pulle, fruits, animals, &c, 


Tur an ra. (fe moſt neceſſary for the uſe of mankind. In general, 
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it is better pcopled and better cultivated than the other 
quarters; it is more full of cities, towns and viilages, 
great and (mall, and its buiidings are more ſolid ard 
more commodious than thoſe of Africa and Alia, The 
inhabitants are all white ; and incomparably more hand- 
ſome than the Africaus, and even than molt of the A- 
ſtaticz. The Europeans ſurpaſs both in arts and ſci- 
ences, eſpecially in thoſe called the liberal; in trade, 
navigation, and in military and civil aftairs; being, at 
the ſame time more prudent, more valiant, more ge- 
nerous, more polite, and more ſociable than they : and 
though we are divided into various ſets, yet as Chriſ- 
tians, we have infinitely the advantage over the reſt of 
mankind. There are but few places in Europe where 
they ſell each other for ſlaves ; and none where rob- 
bery is a profeſſion, as it is in Aſia and Africa, 

There are ſeveral forts of governments in Europe; as 
the two empires of Germany and Ruſſia, the kingdoms 
of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Poland, Pruflia, Sardinia, and the Two Sicilies. 
The commonwealths are Holland, Swiſſerland, Venice, 
Genoa, Raguſa, Lucca, and Geneva, The cake- 
doms, Tuſcany, Savoy, Modena, Mantua, Parma, and 
Conrland, &c, 

here are five ſorts of religions in Europe, viz. the 
Milhommedan, which is profeſſed in Turkey in Eu- 
rope; the Greck, of which there are many in the ſame 
parts in all Muſcovy, and in ſeveral parts of Poliſh 
Nullia; the Roman Catholic in Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Italy; the Proteſtant, though with a con- 
ſiderable difference, in Great Britain, Denmark Swe- 
den, and Norway, There is a mixture of both the 
laſt, in Ireland, Swiſſerland, Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the Low Countries: beſides many Jews, 
and ſome idolaters in Lapland and the northern parts 
of Muſcovy. 

There are three general languages in Europe; the 
Latin, of which the Italian, the French, and the Spa- 
iſh, are dialects; the Teutonic, which is ſpoken, tho” 
differently, in Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Great Britain; the Sclavonic, which is ſpoken, tho” 
greatly diſguiſed, in Muſcovy, Poland, Bohemia and 
Turkey in Europe. There are ſome of leſs extent: as, 
the Greek ; the proper Hungarian; the Baſque ; the 
Britiſh, which is ſpoken in Wales and Bretagne in 
France; the Iriſh ; and the Laponic ; 

Europe may be divided into 11 great parts, inclu- 
ding their dependencies: 1, Sweden; 2. Denmark 
and Norway; 3. Ruſſia : 4. Poland; 5. Germany; 
6. France; 7. Spain; 8. Italy; 9. Turkey in Europe; 
19, Little Tartary ; and, 1r. The European iflands, 
of which the chief are Great Britain and Ireland. The 
greateſt cities in Europe are, London, Paris, Amſter- 
dan, Conſtantinople, Muſcow, and Rome. 

EURYALE, in mythology, one of the Gorgons, 
daughter of Phorcys, and ſiſter of Meduſa : ſhe was 
ſubject neither to old age nor death, 

EURYANDRA, in botany ; a genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging tothe polyandria claſs of plants. 
The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium, with ſmall, 
roundiſh and concave leaves; the corolla conſiſts of 
three roundiſh hollow petals, longer than the calyx. 
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The ſtamina are very many capillary filaments much Forydies 


dileted at the apex ; the pericarpium three egg-ſhaped 
follicles containing ſeveral ſceds. 

EURYDICZ, in fab. hiſt. the wife of Orpheus, 
who, flying from Ariſtæus that endeavoured to raviſh 
her, was ſlain by a ſerpent, Her huſband went down 
to the ſhades, and by the force of his muſic perſuaded 
Plato and Proſerpine to give him leave to carry back 
his wife; which they granted, provided he did not 
look on her till he came to the light; but he breakin 


the condition, was forced to leave her behind him. See 


ORPHEUTS. 

EURYMEDON, (anc. geog.) a noble river rune 
ning through the middle of Pamphylia; famous for a 
ſea and land fight on the fame day, in which the A- 


thenians, under Cimon the fon of Miltiades, defeated 


the Perſians, The ſea- figlit happened firſt in the ſea 
of Pampliylia, towards Cyprus; the land engagement, 
the following night on the Eurymedon, Cimon, after 
defeating the Perſian fleet armed his men with the ar- 
mour of the captives, and ſet ſail for the enemy, who 
lay on the banks of the Eurymedon, in the ſhips taken 
from the Perſianz ; who on ſecing their own ſhips and 
their own people in appeararce, were off their guard, 
and thus became an eaſy conqueſt, 

EURYSTHEUS, a king of Argos and Mycenæ, 
ſon of Sthenelus, and Nicippi the daughter of Pelops. 
Juno haſtened his birth by iwo months, that he might 
come into the world before Hercules the ſon of Alcme- 
na, as the younger of the two was doomed by order of 
Jupiter to be ſubſervient to the will of tke other. (ide 
ALCMENA.) This natural right was cruelly exerciſed by 
Euryſtheus, who was jcalebs of the fame of Hercules; 
and who to deſtroy ſo powerful a relation, impoſed up- 
on him the moſt dangerous and uncommon enterpriſes 
well known by the name of the 1w2/ve labours of Her- 
cules. The ſucceſs of Hercules in atchieving thoſe 
perilous labours alarmed Euryſtheus in a greater degree, 
and he furniſhed himſelf with a brazen veſſel, where he 
might ſecure himſelf a ſafe retreat in caſe of danger. 
After the death of Hercules, Euryſtheus renewed his 
cruelties againſt his children, and made war apainſt 
Ceyx king of Trachinia, becauſe he had given them 
ſupport, and treated them with hoſpitality. He was 
killed in the proſecution of this war by Hyllus the fon 
of Hercules. His head was ſent to Alcmena the mo- 
ther of Hercules ; who, mindful of the cruelties which 
her ſon had ſuffered, inſulted it, and tore out the eyes 
with the moſt inveterate fury. Euryſthens was ſuc» 
ceeded on the throne of Arges by Atreus his nephew, 


The death of Euryſtheus happened about 30 years be- 


fore the Trojan war. | 

EURYTHMY, in architecture, painting, and ſculp- 
ture, is a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs, ap- 
pearing in the compoſition of divers members or parts 
of a body, painting, or ſculpture, and reſulting from 
the fine proportion of it. 4 

EUSDEN (Laurence), an Iriſh clergyman, rector 
of Coneſby in Lincolnſhire, and poet laureat after the 
death of Mr. Rowe. His firſt patron was the eminent 
lord Halifax; whoſe poem, on the battle of the Boyne, 


he tranſlated" into Latin, and dedicated to his lordſhip. 


He was eſteemed by the duke of Newcaſtle, who re- 
warded an epithalamium he wrote on his marriage with 
the place of poet lavreat, He was the author of many 

poetical 
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Fuſchians poctical pieces, though but little known before his pre- 


ferment : he died in 1730. 

EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſect of 
Arians, on account of the favour and countenance 
which Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, ſhowed and procu- 
red for them at their firſt riſe, Sce Artans and Eu- 
SEBIUS, 

EUSEBIUS, ſurnamed Parrurrtvs, a celebrated 
biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, and one of the moſt 
learned men of his time, was born in Paleſtine about 
the latter end of the reign of Gallienus. He was the 
intimate friend of Pamphilus the Martyr ; anc, aſter 
his death, took his name in honour to his memory. He 
was ordained biſhop of Cœſarea 313. He had a con- 
ſidcrable ſhare in the conteſt relating to Arius ; whoſe 
cauſe he, as well as ſeveral other biſhops of Paleſtine, 
defended, being perſuaded that Arius had ben un- 
iuſtly perſecuted by Alexander biſhop of Alexandria. 
He aſſiſted at the Council of Nice in 325; when he 
made a ſpeech to the emperor Conſtantine on his coming 
to the council, and was placed next him on his right 
hand. He was preſent at the council of Antioch, in 
which Euſtathius biſhop of that city was depoſcd ; but 
thongh he was choſen by the biſhop and people of 
Antioch to ſucceed him, he abſolutely refuſed it. In 
335, he aſſiſted at the council of Tyre held againſt 
Athanaſins; and at the aſſembly of biſhops at 2 
ſalem, at the time of the dedication of the church there. 
By theſe biſhops he was ſent to the emperor Conſtan- 
tine to defend what they had done againſt Athanaſius; 
when he pronounced the panegyric made on that em- 
pcror during the public rejoicings in the beginning of 
the zoth year of his reign, which was the laſt of his 
life. Euſebius ſurvived the emperor but a ſhort time, 
for he died in 338. He wrote, I. An Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, of which Valetius has given a good edition in 
Greek and Latin; 2. The life of Conſtantine; 3. A 
treatiſe againſt Hierocles; 4. Chronicon; 5. Prepara- 
tiones Evangelice ; 6. De demonſtratione Evangelica ; of 
which there are but 10 books cxtant out of 20; and 
ſeveral other works, ſome of which are loſt, 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), phyſician and ana- 
tomiſt at Rome, flouriſhed abont the year 1550, His 
anatomical plates were diſcovered there in 1712, and 
publiſhed in 1714. 

EU STATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics 


of Antioch in the 4th century, on occaſion of their re- 


faſal to acknowledge any other biſhop beſides St Euſta- 
tins, depoſed by the Arians. 

The denomination was given them during the epiſ- 
copate of Paulinos, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to St 
Euſtathius, about the year 330, when they began to 
hold their aſſemblies apart. About the year 350, 
Leontius of Phrygia, called the eumuch, who was an 
Arian, and was put in the ſee of Antioch, deſired 
the Enftathians to perform their ſervice in his church; 
which they accepting, the church of Antioch ſerved 
indifferently both the Arians and Catholics, 

This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſtitutions, 
which have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince. The firſt 
Was plalmody in two choirs ; though M. Baillet thinks, 
that if they inſtituted an alternate pſalmody between 
two choirs, as was between two Catholic choirs, and 
not by way of reſponſe to an Arian choir, The ſe- 

Vor. VII. 
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cond was the doxology, Clory be to the Father, and the 
Son and the Holy Ghoſt. See Doxol oer. 

This conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind of com- 
munion with the Arians, gave great offence to abun- 
dance of Catholics, who began to hold ſeparate meet- 
ings; and thus formed the ſchiſm of Antioch. Upon 
this, the reſt, who continued to meet in the church, 
ceaſed to be called Euſtathians, and that appellation 
became reſtrained to the diſſenting party. S. Flavia- 
nus, biſhop of Antioch in 381, and one of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, Alexander, in 482, brought to paſs a coalition, or 
reunion, between the Euſtathians and the body of the 
church of Antioch, deſcribed with much ſolemnity by 
Theodoretr, Eccl. I. iii. c. 2. 

EUSTATHIANS Were alſo a ſect of heretics in the 
fourth century, denominated from their founder Eu- 
ſtathius, a monk ſo fooliſhly fond of his own profeſſion, 
that he condemned all other conditions of life, Whe- 
ther this Euſtathius was the ſame with the biſhop of 
Sebaſiia and chief of the Semiarians, is not caly ts 
determine. 

He excluded married people from ſalvation ; pro- 
hibited his followers from praying in their houſes ; and 
obliged them to quit all they had, as jucompatible 
with the hopes of heaven. He drew them out of the 
other aſſemblies of Chriſtiaus to hold ſecret ones with 
him, and made them wear a particular habit: he ap- 
pointed them to faſt on Sundays; and taught them, that 
the ordinary faſts of the church were needleſs, after they 
had attained to a certain degree of purity which he 
pretended to, He ſhowed great horror for chapels built 
in honour of martyrs, and the aſſemblies held therein. 
Several women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their 
huſbands, and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their ma- 
ſters houſes, He was condemned at the council of 
Gangra in Paphlagonia, held between the years 326 
and 341. 

EUSTATHIUS, biſhop of Theſſalonica, in the 
12th century, under the reigns of the emperors Ema- 
nuel, Alexander, and Andronicus Comnenus, He was 
a very eminent grammarian; and wrote commentaries 
upon Homer, and Dionyſius the geographer. The 
beſt edition of his Commentaries on Homer is that of 
Rome, printed in Greek, in 1542, in four volumes 
folio, His commentaries on the Periegeſis of Diony- 
ſius were printed by Mr Hudſon at Oxford, in 1697, 
8vo. Euſtathius appears to have been alive in the 
year 1194. | 

EUSTATIA, ST EusTATIAa, or Euſtatius, oneof the 
Caribbee iflands, belonging tothe Dutch, and ſituated in 
W. Long. 62, 56. N. Lat. 17. 29. It is litile elſe than 
a huge mountain, which formerly has, in all probability, 
been a volcano, Its ſituation is fo ſtrong, that it has but 
one landing place ; and that is fortified in ſach a man- 
ner as to be almoſt impregnable, Tobacco is the chief 
product of the iſland; and it is caltivated to the very 
top of the pyramid, which terminates in a large plain 
ſarrounded with woods, but having a hollow in the 
middle, which ſerves as a large den for wild breaſts. 
No fewer than 5000 white people and 15,000 ne- 
groes ſubſiſt on this ſpot, where they rear hogs, kids, 
rabbits, and all kinds of poultry, in ſuch abundance, 
that they can ſupply their neighbours, after having 
ſerved themlc]yes, 
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The firſt Dutch colony ſcnt to this iſland conſiſted 
They were diſpoſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh from Jamaica in 1665. Soon after the Dutch 
and French became confederates, the Engliſh were 
expciicd in their turn, The French continued to hold 
a garriſon in the iflandetiſl the treaty of Breda, when 
it was reſtored tothe Dutch. Soon after the revoiu- 
tion, the French drove out the Dutch, and were in 
their turn driven out by the Engliſh under Sir Timo- 
thy Thornhill, with the loſs of no more than cight men 
Killed and wounded, though the fort they took mount- 
ed 16 guns and was in every other reſpect very ſtrong. 
Sir Timothy found 1t neceſſary for the protection of 
the Dutch, to leave a ſmall Engliſh garriſon in the 
fort; but he granted the French no terms of capitu- 
lation, except for their lives and baggage. By the 
peace of Ryſwie, the entire property of this iſland was 
reſtored to the Dutch, 

This iſland was reduced by the Britiſh in the year 
1731, Though not 20 miles in circumference, it 
abounded at that time with riches, by reaſon of the 
vaſt conflux of trade from every other iſland in theſe 
ſeas, Being a free port, it was open to all the ſub- 
jects of the belligerent powers; and thus a communi- 
cation was eſtabliſhed among them, through which 
they were enabled to carry on a commercial corre- 
{pondence, which greatly mitigated the inconveniences 
of war. The greateſt benefit, however, was reaped by 
the Dutch; who, by tranſacting all trading buſineſs 
for other nations, were thus entruſted with numberleſs 
commiſſions, and likewiſe enjoyed vaſt profits from 
the ſale of the merchandizes to which they were in- 
titled. At the time the attack was made upon them, 
they were ſo little under any apprehenſions of ſuch an 
event, thot their warchouſes were not ſufficient to con- 
tain the quantity of commercial articles imported for 
ſale, and the beach and ſtreets were covered with 
hogſheads of tobacco and ſugar. In this ſituation, 
Admiral Rodney having received orders to commence 
hoſtilities againſt the Dutch, ſuddenly appeared before 
the iſland with ſuch an armament of ſea and land 


forces, as in its defenceleſs ſituation was not only uſe- 


leſs but ridiculous. The governor could ſcarce credit 
the officer who ſummoned him to ſurrender ; but be- 
ing convinced how matters ſtood, the only puſlible 
ſtep was taken, namely, to ſurrender the whole iſland, 
and every thing in it, at diſcretion. Along with the 
iſland there fell into the hands of the captors a ſhip of 
60 guns, with 250 ſail of merchantmen, while the va- 
lue of property on the iſland was eſtimated at no leſs 
than four millions ſterling. This capture became at- 
terwards a ſubject of diſcuſſion in parliament, where 
the conduct of the Britiſh commanders was ſeverely 
ſcrutinized by Mr Burke. The admiral and general 
mad their defence in perſon : but the minority at that 
time were far from being ſatisfied ; and it was ſup- 
poſed that on the change of miniſtry a rigid inquiry 
would have been ſet on foot, had not the ſplendor of 
Admiral Rodney's victory over de Graſſe put an end 
to all thoughts of that nature. 

The iſland of St Euſtatius is naturally of ſuch dif- 
ficult acceſs, as already obſerved, that it is almolt impoſ- 
ſible for an enemy to effect a landing if proper care is 
taken by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it. This very 
circumſtance proved the ruin of the new poſſeſſors. The 
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Britiſh, ſecure in their inacceſſible ſituation, conducted Euſtatius 


ing his diſintereſtedneſs in pecuniary matters. 
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themielves in ſuch a manner as induced the Marquis de 
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Bouille to make an attempt to regain 1 Haviny fail 


ed from Martinico at the head of 2000 men, he arrived, 
on the 26th of November 1781, off one of the landing 
places of the iſſand, which was deemed ſo inacceſſible that 
it had been left without a guard. With much loſs and 
difficulty, however, he landed here with four or five 
hundred of his people during the night. The appear- 
ance of day put an end to his landing any more; and 
he now ſaw himſelf obliged either to relinquiſh the 
enterpriſe or to attack the garriſon, which was almoſt 
double the number of thoſe he had on the iſland, He 
choſe the latter; and was favoured in his enterpriſe 
by the extreme negligence of his antagoniſts, A difficult 
paſs, which a few men might have occupied with ſuc- 
cel; 1 N number, was left unguarded, which 
the marquis ſecured in time, and then puſhed forward 
with the utmoſt expedition, The Britiſh, miſtaking 
a body of Iriſh troops which attended the French 
commander for their own comrades, ſuffered them to 
approach without thinking of oppoling them. They 
were then exerciſing on the parade; but were ſoon 
made ſenſible of their fatal miſtake by a cloſe diſcharge 
from their ſuppoſed friends, by which many were killed 
and wounded, The ſurpriſe occaſioned by this ſudden 
attack was ſo great, that no reſiſtance could be made; 
eſpecially as their commanding officer, colonel Cock- 
burn, who happened at that inſtant to come upon the 
parade, was made priſoner. A number of them, how- 
cver, haſtencd to the fort with a view of making head 
againſt the enemy ; but the French had already taken 
polleſſion of the gates and prevented the draw-bridge 
from being raiſed. They entered the fort ; which, 
being ſurrendered by thoſe who had taken ſhelter in it, 
the reſt of the garriſon diſperſed in various places, and 
imagining the number of the enemy to be much greater 
than it really was, ſubmitted without any oppolition. 
The French commander took this opportunity of ſhow» 
A 
mong the ſpoils that fell into his hands a large ſum of 
money was claimed by the Britiſh commanding of- 
ficer as being his private property, which was gene- 
roally reſtored to him: in like manner the proper- 
ty of the Dutch inhabitants was reſcrved to them, 
and nothing was allowed to be ſeized but the produce 
ariſing from the ſale of prizes that had been taken by 
the Britiſh when they captured the iſland. 

EUSTYLE, in architecture, a ſort of building in 
which the pillars are placed at the moſt convenient di- 
ſtance one from another, the interculumniations being 
juſt two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 
thoſe in the middle of the face, before and behind, 
which are three diameters diſtant. 

EUTERPE, one of the muſes, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemoſyne, She preſided over muſic, and was 
looked upon as the inventreſs of the flute, She is repre- 
ſented as crowned with flowers and holding a flute in 
her hands: Some mythologiſts attributed to her the 
invention of tragedy, more commonly ſuppoſed to be 
the production of Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, fignified ſuch a 
diſpoſition, or ſtate of the mind, as could not be ruffled 
either by good or bad fortune, by ſickneſs or health, 
good or cvil. 
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: OPIUS (Flavius), a Latin author, in the doctrine, and admitted him to his communion, Euno- Futychius 
nes 28 as —5 Was — 2 Conſtantine the Great, mius dying ſoon after, the chief of the Eunomians at o 
Fatychians. and afterwards bore arms under the emperor Julian, Conſtantinople refuſed to admit Eutychius ; who, up- ol 


v—— and followed that prince in his expedition againſt the 


Perſians. He wrote an Abridgment of the Roman 
Hittory from the foundation of Rome to the reign 
of Valens ; the beſt edition of which is that of Miſs 
Le Fevre, afterwards Madam Dacier, publiſhed at 
Paris for the uſe of the Dauphin, in 40, in the year 
16 TYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the 
duplicity of natures in Chriſt ; thus denominated from 
Eutyches, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery 
at Conſtantinople, who began to propagate his opinion 
A. D. 438. He did not, however, ſeem quite ſteady 
and conſiſtent in his ſentiments : for he appeared to 
allow of two natures, even before the union; which 
was apparently a conſequence he drew from the prin- 
ciples of the Platonic philoſophy, which ſuppoſes a 
pre-exiſtence of ſouls: accordingly he believed that 
the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt had been united to the divini- 
ty before the incarnation ; but then he allowed no diſ- 
tinction of natures in 2 Chriſt ſince his incarna- 
tion. This hereſy was firſt condemned in a ſynod held at 
Conſtantinople by Flavian, in 448, approved by the 
council of Epheſus, called conventus /atronum, in 449, 
and re-examined, and fulminated in the general coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451. The legatcs of Pope Leo, 
who aſſiſted at it, maintained that it was not cnough 
to define, that there were two natures in Jcſus Chriſt, 
but inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that, to remove all equivoca- 
tions, they maſt add theſe terms, without being chan- 
ged, or confounded, or divided. 

The hereſy of the Eutychians, which madea very 
great progreſs throughout the eaſt, at length became 
divided into ſeveral branches. Nicephorus makes men- 
tion of no fewer than twelve: ſome called Schematici, or 
Apparentes, as only attributing to Jeſus Chriſt a phan- 
tom or appearance of fleſh, and no real fleſh: others, 
Theodoſians, from Theodoſius biſhop of Alexandria: o- 
thers, Jacobites, from one James ( Jacobus), of Sy ria; 
which branch eſtabliſhed itielf principally in Armenia, 
where it ſtill ſubſiſts. Others were called Acephali, 
9. 4. without head; and Severians, from a monk. call- 
ed S-verus, who ſeized on the ſce of Antioch in 1512. 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five factions, viz. — 
n te, who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Chrilt ; 
the followers of Paul; Mseve;, that is, the black 
Angelites, thus called from the place where they were 
aſſe nbled; and laſtly, Adrites and Conontter. 

EUTYCHIANS was alſo the name of another ſect, 
half Arian half Eunomian; which aroſe at Conſtan- 
tinople in the fourth century. 

It being the! a matter of mighty controverſy among 
the Eunomians at Conſtantinople, whetheror no the Son 
of God knew the laſt day and hour of the world, par- 
ticularly with regard to that paſſage in the goſpel of 
St Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or rather that in 
St Mark, Xiii. 32, where it is expreſſed, thar rhe Son 
did not know it, but the Father only ; Eutychius male 
uo ſcruple to maintain, even in writing, that the Son 
did not know it ; which ſentiment diſpleaſing the lead- 
ers of the Ennomian party, he ſeparated from them, 
and made a journey to Eunomins, who was then in 
exile.— That heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's 


on this, formed a particular ſect of ſuch as adhered to 
him, called appel r. 

This ſame Eutychins, with one Theophromus, a 
was ſaid in Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all 
the changes made by the Eunomians in the adminiſtra 
tion of baptiſm ; which conſiſted, according to Nice» 
phorus, in only uſing one immerſion, and not doing it 
in the name of the Trinity, but in memory of the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt. Nicephorus calls the chief of 
that ſect, not Eutychius, but Eupchius, and his fol- 
lowers Eunomiaupſychians, 

EUTYCHIUS patriarch of Alexandria, lived about 
the ninth age ; and wrote annals in the Arabic lan- 
guage, printed at Oxford in 1658, with a Latin ver- 
ſon by Mr Pocock. Seldou had printed ſomething of 
his betore, 

EUXINE or BLack Sea, forms part of the boun- 
dary betwixt Europe and Aſia. It receives the Nie- 
per, the Danube, and other large rivers ; and extends 
from 8 to 40 degrees of E. Long. and from 40 to 
46. N. Lat. The ancients imagined this ſea to have 
been originally only a lake or ſtanding pool which 
broke firſt into the Propontis, and then into the Egean, 
waſhing away by degrees the earth which firſt kept it 
within bounds, and formed the two channels of the 
Boſphorus Thracias and Helleſpont, now the Darda- 
nelles.—It was anciently called the Axenus, ſuppoſed 
to be from Aſhkenaz the ſon of Gomer, who is {aid to 
have ſettled near it, This original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by inhoſpitable, 
which the word Axenos literally ſignifies ; and therc- 
fore, when they came to conſider the inhabitants of 
theſe coaſts as more civilized and hoſpitable, they 
changed the name into Euxinus, which it ſtill retains, 

EWE, the Engliſh name of a female ſheep, Sce 
Ov1s. 

EWERY, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, an office in the 
king's houſhold, to which belongs the care of the table 
linen, of laying the cloth, and ſerving up water in fil- 
ver ewers after dinner, 

EX, a river that riſes in a barren tract of land, cal- 
led Exmore, in Somerſetſhire ; and after being joined 
by ſeveral little ſtreams, runs by Tiverton, where there 
is a ſtone bridge over the river. About nine miles be- 
low Tiverton, it is joined by a pretty large ſtream cal- 
led the Colombton ; and about two miles lower, by a- 
nother ſtream formed by the junction of the Horton 
and Credy. With theſe additions it waſhes the walls 
of Excter, At Topſham, above four miles below Ex- 
eter, it receives another conſiderable addition to its 
ſtream ; two miles farther, it is joined by the Ken; 
and falls into the ocean at Exmouth, after a courſe of 
about 40 miles. Ships of great burden go up to 
Topſham, from whence veſſels of 150 tons are convey- 
ed to the quay at Exeter, by means of an artificial ca- 
nal. The Ex is navigable for veſſels of conſiderable 
burden to Topſham. The paſſage, however, at the 
mouth of the river, is but narrow, having rocks on the 
eaſt-ſide and broad ſands on the weſt ; nor is the water 
on the bar more than ſix or ſeven feet deep at low wa- 
ter, but the tide riſes 14 or 15 feet, ſo that it is deep 
enough at highwater. When ſhips are within the 
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bar, they may ridc afloat at a place called Starcroſs, 
about a mile and an half from the river's mouth; but 
thoſe that go to Topſham lic aground on the ooze at 
low water, 

EX ovrricro, among lawyers, ſignifies the power 
a perſon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain acts 
withour being appiicd to. Thus a jaſtice of peace 
may ex ofjicts, at his diſcretion, take ſurety of the 
peace, without complaiat made by any perion What- 
Iocvcr, 

There was formerly an oath cx cio, whereby a 
ſuppoled oftender was compelled in the ccelcſiaſtical 
court to confeſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of a crime; 
but this law 1s repealed. 

Ex poſt Fatto, in law, ſomething done after ano- 
ther: thus an eſtate granted may be goud by matter 
ex poſt fatto, that was not ſo at firſt, as in caſc of ele- 
tion. 

EXACERBAT ION. Sce PaROxTSsN. 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, 
or a perſon in pretended authority, iu taking a reward 
or fce that is not allowed by law. 

A perſou guilty, of cxaction may be fined and im- 
priſoned. It is often confounded with EXTOKTION. 

EXACUM, in botany : A genus of the mounogyuia 
order, belonging to the tetraudria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the goth order, 
Rotacee, The calyx is tetraphyllous; the corolla 
quadrifid, with the tube globular; the capſule iwo- 
turrowed, bilocular, polyſpermous, and opening at 
the top. 

EXARESIS, in ſurgery, the operation of the ex- 
tracting or taking away ſomething that is hurtful to 
the human body. 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, 2 kind of hy- 
perbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, 
by ſaying more than the truth, cither as to good or 
bad. 

EXAGGEKATILON, in painting, a method by which 
the artiſt, in repreſenting things, changes them too 
much, or makes them to» ſtrong, either in reſpect of 
the deſigu or colouring, It ditters from caricaturing, 
in that the latter perverts or gives a turn tothe fca- 
iures of a face, &c. which they had not; whereas ex- 
apgeration only heightens or improves what they had. 

EXALTATION, or ELEvaATION, is chiefly uſed 
in a figurative ſenſe for the raiſing or advancing a 
perſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical digniiy ; and particularly 
to the papacy. 

ExcALTATION of the Croſs, is a feaſt of the Romiſh 
church, held on the 14th of September; in memory, 
as 13 generaily ſippoſed, of this, that the emperor He- 
raclius brought back the true croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on 
is ſhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from 
which it had been carried away 14 years before by 
Cofrocs King of Pertia, at his taking of Jeruſalem, un- 
der the reign of the emperor Phocas. The croſs was 
delivered ap by a treaty of peace made with Sirce, 
Colroes's fon, The inſticution of this treaty is com- 
monly {aid to have been lignalized by a miracle; in 
that Heraclius could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with the 
croſs, while he had the imperial veſtments on enrich- 
ed with gold and precious (tones, but bore it with caſc 
in a common drels, 


But long before the empire of Heraclius, there had 
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been a feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both Fzaltztion 
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in the Greek and Latin cliurches, on occatiun of what 
our Saviour ſaid in St John xii. 32. And J, if I be ex- 
alted, or lifted up, will draw ali men unte ni. Ard a- 
gain, in ch. viii. ver. 28. When you have exalted, or 
lifted up, the Sen of Han, then ſhall ye know that I am he. 

The faſt of the dedication of the temple built by 
Conſtantine was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the 14th of 
September, the da on which the temple had been con- 
ſecrated, in the year 325; and this feaſt was alto called 
the exal/tation of the croſs, becauſe it was a ceremon 
therein, for the biſhop of ferulalem to aſcend a high 
place built by Conſtamine tor that purpolc, in manner 
of a palpit, called by the Greets the ſacred myſteries 
of Cod, or the holineſs of Cd, and there hoiſt up the 
croſs, for all the people to ſce it, 

ExALTATION, in phyſic, denotes the act, or ope- 
ration, cf elevating, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfect- 
ing any natural body, its principles and parts; allo 
the quality or diſpoſition which bodies acquire by 
ſuch operation, Thhe term exaltation has been pecu- 
liarly affected by the chemiſts and alchemiſts, who, 
imagining it to have ſome extraordinary emphaſis, are 
employing it on every occaſion, 

ESALTAT10N, in aſtrojogy, is a dignity which a 
planet acquires in certain ſigus or parts of the zodiac; 
which digniiy is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary 
virtue, efficacy and infivence. The oppolite ſign, or 
part of the zodiac, is called the dejection of the pla- 
net, Thus the 15th degree of Cancer is the exalta- 
tion of Jopiter, according to Albumazor, becauſe it 
was the aſcendaat of that planet at the time of the 
creation: that of the fun is in the 19th degree of 
Aries, and its dejection in Libra; that of the moon 
is in Taurus, cc. Ptolemy gives the reaſon of this in 
his firſt book de Qnadrup. 

EXAMINATION, an exact or careful ſearch or 
inquiry in order to diſcover the truth or falſchood of a 
thing. 

Se/f-EXAMINATION is a point much inſiſted on by di- 
vines, and particularly the ancient fathers, by way of 
preparation to repentance. St Ignatius reduces it to 
five points, viz. 1. A returning thanks to God for 
his benefits, 2. A begging of grace and light, 10 
know and diſtinguiſh our fins, 3. A running over all 
our ations, occupations, thoughts, and words, in or- 
der to learn what has been oilenſive to God, 4. A 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a ſincere ſorrow 
for having diſpleaſed him. And, 5. Making a firm 
reſolution not to offend him any more; and taking the 
neceſſary precautions to preſerve ourſelves from it. 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that 
court, who examine, upon oath, witneilcs produced in 
cauſes depending there, by either the complainant or 
defendant, where the witneſſes live in London or near 
it. Sometimes parties themſelves, by particular order, 
are examined, In the country, above 20 miles from 
London on the parties joining in commillion, witnef- 
ſes are examined by com miſſioners, being uſually coun- 
lellors or attornics not concerned in the cauſe. 

EXAMPLE, in a general ſenſc, denotes a copy or a 
pattern. 

EXAMPLE, in a moral ſenſe, is either taken for a 
type, inſtance, or precedent, for our admonition, that 
ve may be cautioned againſt the faulis or crimes _ 
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have enſued from them; or example is taken for a pat- 
teri for our imitation or a model for us to copy atter. 
That examples have a peculiar poweraboye the naked 
precept todiſpole us to the practice of virtue and ho- 
lineſs, may appear, by conſidering, I. That they moſt 
clearly expreſs to us the nature of our dutics in their 
labjects aud ſenſible effects. General precepts form 
Abſtract idtas of virtue ; but in examples, virtues arc 
moſt ville in all their circumſtances. 2. Precepis 
infrutt us ia what things are our duty; but exampics 
allure us that they are polſible. When we ſce men 
like ourſelves, who are united to frail fleſh, and in the 
ſane condition with us, tro command their paſlions, to 
overcome the moſt glorious and glittermg temptations, 
we are encouraged in our ſpiritual warfare, 3. Ex- 


Amples, by ſecret and lively incentive, urge us to imi- 


tation. We are touched in another manner by the 
vilible practice of good men, which reproaches our de- 
fects, and obliges us to the ſame zeal which laws, tho' 
wiſe and good, will not effect. 

The example of our Saviour is moſt proper to form 
us to holineſs : it being abſolutely perfect, and accom- 
modaied to our preſent ſtate, There is no example of 
a mere man that is to be followed without limitation: 
Bur the example of Chriſt is abſolutely perfect; his 
converſation was a living law: “ He was holy, harm- 
leſs, undeſiled, and ſeparate from ſiuners.“ 

ExAM LE, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind 
of induction or argumentation ; whereby it is proved, 
that a thing which happened on ſome other occaſion 
will happen again on the preſent one, from the mili- 
tude of the caſes. As, „ The war of the Thebans, 
againſt their neighbours the Phocians, was ruinous ; 
conſequently, that of the Athenians agamſt their 
neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal.“ 

EXANTHEMA, among phy ſicians, Cenotes any 
kind of effltoreſcence or eruption, as the mea tes, pur- 
ple ſpots in the plague, or malignant fevers, Ec, 

EXARCH, ia antiquity, an appellation given, by 
the emperors of the eaſt, to certain officers ſent into 
Italy, in quality of vicars, or rather prefefs, to de- 
fend that part of Italy which was yet under their o- 
bedience; particularly the city of Ravenna apainſt 
the Lombards, who had made theinſelves maiters of 
the greateſt part ofthe reſt. 

Th: retiderce of the exarch was at Ravenna; which 
city, with that of Rome, were all that was left the 
emperors, The firſt exarch was the patrician Boctius, 
tameus for his treatiſe, De Confolatione Philoſophiæœ ; 
#ppointed in 568 by the younger Juſtin, The ex- 
archs ſubſiſted about 185 years, and ended in Euty- 
chius; under whoſe exarchate the city of Ravenna 
was taken by the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtol- 
phus. 

Ine emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbiſhop 
of Lyors, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious hounſe cf 
Montboimer, exarch of the whole kingdom of Bur- 


randy ; a dignity till that time unknown any where 
( 


2 Irzly, particularly in the city of Ravenna. 
emer, Philo, and other ancitut authors, give like- 

the name exarchus to the choragus or maſter of 
e ſingers, in the ancient choruſes, or him who ſang 
ſt: the word ep Or e;;: a lignifying equally 75 
iu, aud to command, 
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Example others have committed, by the bad conſequences which 
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Exarcn of a Dicceſe was, anciently, the ſame with 
primate. This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, 
yet greater than the metropolitan, 

Ex ARCH allo denotes an officer, till ſubſiſting in 
the Greek church ; being a kind of deputy or legate 
a latere of the patriarch, whoſe office it is to viſit the 
provinces allotted him, in order to inform himſelf of 
the lives and manners of the clergy ; take cognizance 
of eccleſiaſtical cauſes; the manner of celebrating di- 
vine ſervice ; the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
perticularly confeſſion; the obſervance of the canons ; 
monaltic diſcipline; affairs of marriages, divorces, &c , 
but, above all, to take an account of the ſcveral reve- 
nucs which the patriarch receives from ſcveral chur- 
ches; and particularly, as to what regards the collecting 
the ſame, 

The exarch, after having greatly enriched bimſelf 
iu his poſt, frequently riſcs to the patriarchate uſfelf, 

FxXARCU is alſo uſed, in the caſtern church antiqui- 
ty, for a general or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſterics ; 
the ſame that we otherwiſe call archimandrite ; being 
cxempted, by the patriarch of Conſtantinople, from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhops; as are now the gene- 
rals of the Romiſh monattic orders. 

EXAUCTORATIO, in the Roman military diſ- 
cipline, differed from the miſſio, which was a full diſ- 
charge, and to, place after they had ſerved in the 
army 20 years ; Whereas the exauctoratio was only a 
partial diſcharge: they loſt their pay indeed, but Mill 
kept under their colours or vexi//a, though not under 
the aqui/a (or eagle), which was the ſtandard of the 
legion: whence, inſtead of Legionarii, they were cal- 
led Sub ſignaui, and were retained till they had either 
ſerved their full time, or had lands aſligned them. 
The exauctoratio took place after they had ſerved 17 
years. 

EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, was a 
particular law, whercby a widow, whom her huſband's 
brother refuſed to marry, had a right to ſummon him 
to a court of juſtice ; and, upon his refuſal, might ex- 
calceate him, that is, pull oft one of his ſhoes, and ſpit 
in his face; both of them actions of great ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings 
and emperors, but now io ambaſladors, generals, and 
other perſons who are not qualified for that of hjgh- 
neſs, and yet are to be elevated above the other infe- 
rior dignities. 

EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term applied to 
circles and ſpheres which have not the ſame centre, 
and conſequently are not parallel; in oppoſition to 
concentric, where they are parallel, having one com- 
mon centre, 

EXCENTRICITY, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance 
of the centre of the orbit of a planet from the centre 
of the ſun ; rhat is the diſtance between the centre of 
the ellipſis and the focus thereof, 

ESCEPTION, ſomething reſeryed or ſet aſide, 
and nut included in a rule. 


It is become proverbial, that there is no rule wich- 


out an exception; intimating that it is impoſſible to 
comprehend all the particular calcs, under one and the 
ſame mazim. But it is dangerous following the Ex» 
ceptiou preferably to the role, | 

EXCEPTION, in law, denotes a ſtop or ſtay to an 
action; and is either dilatery or peremptory, in pro- 
credings 


Exarch 


Exception. 


Except 
1 


Exchange. 
— J—— 
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ceedings at common law; but in chancery it is what 
the plaintiff alleges againſt the ſufficiency of an an- 
ſwer, &c. | 

An exception is no more than the denial of what 
is taken to be good by the other party, either in point 
of law or pleading, The counſel in a cauſe are to 
take all their exceptions to the record at one time, 
and before the court has delivered any opinion of it. 

EXCERPT, in matters of litcrature, Sce Ex- 
TRACT, 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is the Cif- 
ference between any two unequal numbers or quanti- 
ties, or that which is left after the leſſer is taken from 
or out of the greater, 

EXCHANGE, in a general ſenſe, a contract or 
agreement, whereby one thing is given or exchaaged 
for another. | 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, is the receiving or paying 
of money in one coun'ry for the like ſum in another, 
by means of bills of exchange. 

The ſecurity which merchants commonly take from 
one another when they circulate their buſineſs, is a bill 
of exchange, or a note of hand: theſe are looked up- 
on as payment, See BI, and Mercantile Laws. 

The punctuality of quitting theſe obligations is eſ- 
ſential ro commerce; and no ſooner is a merchant's 
accepted bill proteſted, than he is conſwiered as a bank- 
rupt. For this reaſon, the laws of moſt nations have 
given very extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange. 
The ſecurity of trade is eſſential to every ſociety ; and 
were the claims of merchants to linger under the for- 
malities of courts of law when liquidated by bills of 
exchange, faith, confidence, and punctuality, would 
quickly diſappear, and the great engine of commerce 
would be totally deſtroyed, 

A regular bill of exchange is a mercantile contract, 
in which four perſons are concerned, viz. 1. The 
drawer, who receives the value: 2. His debtor, in a 


diſtant place, upon whom the bill is drawn, and who 


muſt accept and pay it; 3. Theperſon who gives va- 
lue for the bill, to whoſe order it is to be paid: and, 
4. The perſon to whom it is ordered to be paid, credi- 
ror to the third, 

By this operation, reciprocal debts, due in two di- 
ſtant parts, are paid by a ſort of transfer, or permuta- 
tion of debtors and creditors, 

(A) in London is creditor to (B) in Paris, value 
190 | * again in London is debtor to (D) in Paris 
for a like ſam. By the operation of the bill of ex- 
change, the London creditor is paid by the London 
debtor ; and the Paris creditor is paid by the Paris 
debtor ; conſequently, the two debts are paid, and no 
money is ſent from London to Paris nor from Paris 
to London, 

In this example, (A) is the drawer, (B) is the ac- 
cepter, (C) is the purchaſer of the bill, and (D) re- 
ceives the money. Two perſons here receive the mo- 
ney, (A) and (D); and two pay the money, (B) and 

C); which is jaſt what muſt be done when two 
eb'ors and two creditors clear accounts. 

This is the plain principle of a bill of exchange. 
From which it appears, that reciprocal and equal debts 
only can be acquit ed by them. 

When it therefore happens, that the reciprocal debts 
of London and Paris (to uſe the ſame example) are 
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not equal, there eriſcs a balance on one fide, Suppoſe Exchange. 
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London to owe Paris a ba anct, value 100 l. 
this be paid ? Anſwer, It may cither be done with or 
without the intervention of a bill, 

With a bill, if an exchanger, finding a demand for 
a bill upon Paris for the value of 100 l. when Paris 
owes no more to London, ſends 1001. to his correſpon- 
dent at Paris in coin, at the expenſe (ſuppoſe) of x l. 
and then, having become creditor o Paris, he can 

ive a bill for the value of 1001], upon his being repaid 
bis expenſe, and paid for his riſk and trouble. 

Or it may be paid without a bill, if the London 
debtor ſends the coin hinfelf ro his Paris creditor, with- 
out employing an exchanger. 

This laſt example ſhows of what little nſec bills are in 
the payment of balances. As far as the debts are equal, 
nothing can be more uſetul than biils of exchange; but 
the more they are ufctul in this caſy way of buſineſs, the 
leis profit there is to any perſon to make a trade of ex- 
change, when he is not himſclf concerned either as 
debtor or creditor, 

When merchants have occaſion to draw and remit 
bills for the liquidation of their own debts, ative and 
paſſive, in diſtant parts, hey meet upon; Change ; where 
to purſue the former example, the creditors upon Paris, 
when they want money for bills, look out ſor thoſe who 
are debiors to it. The debtors to Paris again, when 
they want bills for money, ſcek for thoſe who are cre- 
ditors upon it, 

This market is conſtantly attended by brokers, who 
relieve the merchant of the trouble of ſearching for 
thoſe he wants, To the broker every one communi- 
cates his wants, ſo far as he finds it prudent ; and by 
going about among all the merchants, the broker dit- 
covers the ſide upon which the greater demaud lies, 
for money or for bills. 

He who is the demander in any bargain, has con- 
ſtantly the diſadvantage in dealing with him of whom 
he demands. This is no where lo much the caſe as in 
exchange, and renders ſecrecy very elicntial to indivi- 
duals among the merchants. If the London merchants 
want to pay their debts to Paris, when there is a ba- 
lance againſt London, it is their intereſt to conceal 
their debts, and eſpecially the neceſſity they may be 
under to pay them ; from the fear that thoſe who are 
creditors upon Paris would demand too high a price 
for the exchange over and above par. 

On the other hand, thoſe who are creditors upon 
Paris, when Paris owes a balance to London, are as 
careful in concealing what is owing to them by Paris, 
from the fear that thoſe ho are debtors to Paris would 
avail themſelvesof the competition among the Paris cre- 
ditors, in order to obtain bills for their money, below 
the value of them, when at par. A creditor upon Pa- 
ris, who is greatly preſſed for money at London, will 
willingly abate ſomething of his debt, in order to get 
one wno will give him money for it. 

From the operation carried on among merchants up- 
on'Change, we may diſcover the conſequence of their 
ſeparate and jarring interefs. They are conſtantly in- 
tereſted in the ſlate of the balance. Thoſe who are 
creditors on Paris, fear the balance due to London ; 
thoſe who are debtors to Paris, dread a balance due 
to Paris. The intereſt of the firſt is to diſſemble what 
they fear; that of the laſt, to exaggerate what the 
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wiſh. The brokers are thoſe who determine the courſe 


w—— of the day, and the moſt intelligent merchants are 


thoſe who 


known. | : 
Now, how is trade in general intereſted in the queſ- 


tion, Who ſhall outwit, and who ſhall be outwitted, 
in this complicated operation of exchange among mer- 
chants ? 

The intereſt of trade and of the nation is principal- 
ly concerned in the proper method of paying and re- 
ceiving the balances. It is alſo concerned in preſery- 
ing a juſt equality of profit and loſs among all the 
merchants, relative to the real ſtate of the balance, 
Unequzl competition among men engaged in the ſame 
purſuit, conſtantly draws along with it bad conſequen- 
ces to the general undertaking ; and ſecrecy in trade 
will be found, upon examination, to be much more uſe- 
ful to merchants in their private capacity, than to the 
trade they are carrying on. 

Merchants endeavour to ſimplify their buſineſs as 
much as poſlible; and commit to brokers many opera- 
tions which require no peculiar talents to execute. This 
of exchange is of ſuch a nature, that it is hardly poſ- 
ſible for a merchant to carry on the buſineſs of his bills, 
without their aſſiſtance, upon many occaſions, When 
merchants come upon *Change, they are ſo full of fear 
and jcaloufics, that they will not open them ſclves to one 
another, leſt they ſhould diſcover what they want to 
conceal. The broker is a confidential man, in ſome de- 
gree, between parties, and brings them together. 

Beſides the merchants who circulate among them- 
ſelves their reciprocal debts and credits ariſing from 
their importation and exportation of goods, there is an- 
other ſet of merchants who deal in exchange ; which 
is the importation and exportation of money and bijls, 

Were there never any balance on the trade of na- 
tions, exchangers and brokers would find little employ- 
ment: reciprocal and equal debts would eafily be tranſ- 
acted openly between the parties themſclyes. No man 
feigns and diſſembles, except when he thinks he has an 
intereſt in ſo doing. 

But when balances come to be paid, exchange be- 
comes intricate ; and merchants are ſo much employed 
in particular branches of buſineſs, that they are obliged 
to leave the liquidation of their debts to a particular ſet 
of men, who make it turn out to the beſt advantage to 
themſelves. 


diſpatch their buſineſs before the fact is 
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Whenever a balance is to be paid, that payment coſts, Exchange. 
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as we have ſeen, an additional expence to thoſe of the 
place who owe it, over and above the value of tlie debt. 

If, therefore, this expence be a loſs to the trading 
man, he maſt cither be repaid this loſs by thoſe whom 
he ſerves, that is, by the nation ; or the trade he car- 
ries on will become leſs profitable. 

Every one will agree, that the expence of high ex- 
change upon paying a balance is a loſs to a people, 
no way to be compenſated by the advantages they reap 
from enriching the few individuals among them who 
gain by contriving methods to pay it off; and if an ar- 
gument is neceſſary to prove this propoſition, it may 
be drawn from this principle, viz. whatever renders the 
profit upon trade precarious or uncertain, is a loſs to 
trade in general: this Joſs is the conſequence of high 
exchange ; and although a profit does reſult from it 
upon one branch of trade, the exchange- buſineſs, yet 
that cannot compenſate the loſs upon every other. 

We may, therefore, here repeat what we have ſaid 
above, that the more difficulty is found in paying a ba- 
lance, the greater is the loſs to a nation, 


The Courſe of Exchange. 


Tu E courſe of exchange is the current price betwixt 
two places, which is always fluctuating and unſettled, 
being ſometimes above and ſometimes below par, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of trade, 

When the courſe of exchange riſes aboye par, the 
country where it riſes may conclude for certain, that 
the balance of trade runs againſt them. The truth of 
this will appear, if we ſuppoſe Britain to import from 
any foreign place goods to the value of 100, oool. at 
par, and export only to the value of 80,0001. In this 
caſc, bills on the ſaid foreign place will be ſcarce in 
Britain, and conſequently will riſe in value; and after 
the 20,000. is paid, bills muſt be procured from other 
places at a high rate to pay the remainder, ſo that per- 
haps 120, cool. may be paid for bills to diſcharge a debt 
of 100,0001. 

Though the courſe of exchange be in a perpetual 
flux, and riſes or falls according to the circumſtances of 
trade; yet the exchanges of London, Holland, Ham- 
burgh, and Venice, in a great meaſure regulate thoſe 
of all other places in Europe, 


I. Exchange with Holland, 
2::0-NLY-T A BL: 


8 Pennings, or 2 duytes, 
2 Groats, or 16 pennings, 
6 Stivers, or 12 pence, 
20 Schillings, $3 
20 Stivers, or 40 pence, 
6 Guilders, or florins, 
2, Guilders, or florins, ? 


I 
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In Holland there are two ſorts of money, bank and 
current, The bank is reckoned good ſecurity ; de- 
mands on the bank are readily anſwered ; and hence 
bank money is generally rated from 3 to 6 per cert, 

2 


Par in Sterling. 6-4 


I groat or penly = © o 54 
1 ſtiver = © 1.09 
1 ſchilling = © 6.56 
1 pound Flemiſh = 10 11.18 
1 gilder or florin = x 9.86 
1 pound Flemiſh = 10 11.18 
I rix dollar —— 1 


better than the current, The difference between the 

bank and current money is called the agio. 
Bills on Holland are always drawn in bank-money ; 
and if accounts be ſent over from Holland to Britain in 
current 


EX C 


Pros. I. To reduce bank-mun:y to current muney. 


Rur E. As 100 to focragio, ſo the given guilders 
to the anſwer. 


Ex aur. What will 2210 guilders in bank- money a- 
mount to in Holland currency, the agio being 3; per cent? 
Cuil. 
As 100: 103 :: 2210 
8 8 825 


800 825 


11059 

4420 
17680 

— 2 
8100) 182325002279 1 
16. . 20 


peu. 


A. cur. 


2 per cent, 
1 per cent. 
er cent. 


2279. 0625 
If the agio only be required, make the agio the 
middle term, thus: 
Cuil. ft. pen. 
As 100: 31: : 2210: 69 1 4agio. 
by practice, as above. 


Pros. II. To reduce current money to bank-money. 


Rol E. As 100+agio to 100, ſo the given guilders 
to the anſwer. | 


ExAaMPLE. What will 2279 guilders 1 ſtiver 4 pen- 
nings, Holland curreacy, amount to in bank-money, 
the aigo being 3; per cent? 

Guild, Guild. Guild. ft. pen. 


Or, work 


As 1033: 100::2279 1 4 
8 8 20 
—— — 5. — — 
825 800 45531 
20 16 
16500 273490 
16 45581 
990 729300 
165 800 
$)264|000 8) 58 3440|000 
3)33 3) 72930 Guil7. 
11 11)24310{2210 bank, 
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change. current money, the Britiſh merchant pays theſe accounts 
5 py bills, and iu this caſc has the benefit of the agio. 
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In Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburgh, &c. books Fxchangel 
— —— 


and accounts are kept by ſome in guilders ſtivers and 
pennings, and by others in pounds ſhillings and pence 
Flemiſh. 

Britain gives 11. Sterling for an uncertain number 
of ſhillings and pence Flemiſh, The par is 11. Ster- 
ling for 36.593. Flemiſh ; that is 11. 16s. 7.08 d. 
Flemiſh. 

W hen the Flemiſh rate riſes above par ; Britain gains 


and Holland loſes by the exchange, and vice verſa. 


Sterling money is changed into Flemiſh, by ſaying, 

As 11, Sterling to the given rate, 

So is the given Sterling to the Flemiſh ſought. 

Or, the Flemiſh money may be caſt up by praQice. 

Dutch money, whether pounds, ſhillings, pence Fle- 
miſh, or guilders, ſtivers, pennings, may be changed 
into Sterling, by ſaying, 

As the given rate to 11. Sterling, 

So the given Dutch to the Sterling ſought. 


EXAMPLE. 1. A merchant in Britain draws on Am- 


ſterdam for 782 J. Sterling: How many pounds Fle- 


miſh, and how many guilders, will that amount to, ex- 
change at 34s. 8d. per pound Sterling? 


Decimally. 
Lo: . ff L. . L. 
If 1:34 8 :: 782 If '* * 34.6 : : 708 
12 782 
410 693 
782 27733 
— | 242666 
832 | 3 
3323 20027100). 3 
2912 — 
L. 1355 9 4 Flem. 
120325312 
210) 271049 4 
L. 1355 9 4 Flem. | 
By practice. Or thus : 
Go Bo to 1 Oo 
732 732 
10s. =z24 391 re 5478 
48. 156 8 „ 26 1 4 
8d. 26 1 4 — 
— — 1355 5 4H. 
1355 9 4 Fl. 


Multiply the Flemiſh pounds and ſhillings by 6, and 
the product will be guilders and ſtivers; and if there 
be any pence, multiply them by 8 for pennings ; or, 
divide the Flemiſh pence by 40, and the quot will be 
guilders, and the half of the remainder, if there be any, 
will be ſtivers, and one penny odd will be half a ſtiver, 
or 3 pennings, as follows: 


. 
135594 
6 


Flem. pence. 
40) 32531]2(32 rem. 


Cuiid. 8 132 16 lip. Guild. 8132 16 ſtiv. 
2. Change 591 J. 5s. Flemiſh into Sterling money, 
exchange at 378. 6d, Flemiſn per I. Sterling. 
I 


EXC 

Flem, Ster. Flem. 

. 

It 337 62 1:: 591 5 
2 20 


« —_—D__ — 
— 


— 


975 11025 
— 2 
8 5) 23650 
3 — —ñ—ͤ— 
5) 4730 
3) 946 
1 5 315% 
Anſ. 315 5 ter. 
* Decimally. 
$)L. L. 5) L. 
If 1.875 : 1 :: $91.25 
5) +275 5)118.25 
5) 075 5) 22.65 
" 015 .015) 4-73(313+3 
45 
23 
15 
80 
75 
50 
45 
* 


Holland exchanges with other nations as follows, 
viz. with 


Flem. d. 
Hamburgh, on the dollar, = 663 
France, on the crown, = 72 
Spain, on the ducat, = 109 
Portugal, on the cruſade, = 50 
Venice, on the ducat, =. 093 
Genoa, on the pezzo, = 100 
Leghorn, ou the pialtre, = 100 
Florence, on the crown, = 120 
Naples, on the ducat = 743 
Rome, on the crown, = 136 
Milan, on the ducat, = 102 


Bologna, on the dollar, 947 
Exchange between Britain and Antwerp, as alſo the 

Auſtrian Netherlands, is negociated the ſame way as 

with Holland; %% the par is ſomewhat different, as 


will be deſcribed in article ad, following, 
II. Exchange with Hamburgh. 
Mox BZT TABL E. 


Par in Sterling, 4. - 

12 Phennings ( 1 ſchilling-lub = © 1; 
15 Schilling-lubs o | 1 mark =-4x 6 
2 Marks = 4 1 dollar 2 23 0 

3 Marks E | 1 rixdollar 84 0 

6% Marks 1 ducat = 


Books and accounts are kept at the bank, and by 
moſt people in the city, in marks, ſcliiling-lats, and 


phennings ; but ſore keep chem in pounds, ſchillings, 
and groots Flemiſh. 


VorL, VII. 
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The agie at Hamburgh runs between 20 and 40 Exchange, 
— 
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percent. All bills are paid in bank-money, 
Hamburgh exchanges with Britain by giving an un- 
certain number of ſchillings and groots Flemiſh for the 
ponnd Sterling. The groot or penny Flemiſh here, as 
alſo at Antwerp, is worth 54 of a penny Sterling; aud 
ſo ſomething better than in Holland, where it is only 


„d. Sterling. Flemiſh. 
6 Phennings 1 groot or penny 
1 ſchilling 


1 Schilling-lub 2 pence or groots 
1 Mark 32 pence or groots 
7+ Marks J (t pound. 
The par with Hamburgh, and alſo with Antwerp, 
is 358. 639. Flemiſh for 11, Sterling. 


6 Schilling-lubs 
make 


EXAMPLES. 1, How many marks muſt be received 


at Hamburgh for 3031. Sterling, exchange at 35s. 3 d. 
Flemiſh per 1. Sterling! 


E Jn the | Ag 
If 1: 35 3 : 300 
I2 


M. ſch. 
32) 126900( 2965 10 
96 9 „ 4s 
309 
288 


210 
192 


180 
160 


(20) 
16 

)320 
32 


(6) 


Decimally. 4 
Flem. s. Marks, Flem. s. 
If 20: 7.5 :: 35.25 
4 1. 5 : 35.25 
1. 5 


17625 
3525 


452.875 


— — — 


13.218 75 
300 


Marks in 11, Sterling 


Marks in 300 J. Sterling 396 5. 62 500 
16 


——— 


3750 
625 


Schilling-lubs 10.990 
G 


2, How 


mark 10 ſchilling-lubs amount to, 
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2. How much Sterling money will a bill of 


Flemiſh per pound Sterling ? 
Fl. . 4. L. SI. Mk. ſeb. 


„ 3955 10 
12 32 2 
423 7930 20d. 
11797 
423) 120300 l. ſter. 
1209 


Decimally, 
4 3: I.5 : 35.25 
1.5 
17625 
2225 
452.875 (13.219875 
3.21875) 3965.625030 l. iter. 
3905025 


III. E change with France. 


MONEY-TABLE. 


Par in Ster. +5. d. 

12 Deniers 1 ſol 8 88 
20 Sols make 1 livre 2 0 92 
3 Livres Hen 245 


At Paris, Rouen, Lyons, &c. books and accounts 
are kept in livres, ſols, and deniers ; and the exchange 
with Britain is on the crown, or ecu, of 3 livres, or 60 
ſols Tournois. Britain gives for the crown an uncer- 
tain number of pence commonly between 30 and 34, 
the par, as mentioned above, being 291d. 

EXAMPLE. I. What ſterling money muſt be paid in 
London to receive in Paris 1973 crowns 25 ſols, ex- 
change at 314d. per crown? 

Sols, d. Cr. oli. 
IF 63: 31% : 1978 25 
—— 60 
3 
118705 
253 
356115 
593525 
237410 
610)3003236|5 Rem. 


8)500539 _3 
12)62567 


II 
210) 521]3 13 
L. 260 13 11} Af. 


By Practice. 
Cr. Soli. 
1978 25,at 31. 
4. — — — 
20 247 5 © 
rr 
— 1 
Sols 20 = 5 o 0 10% 
122 8 85 


FR. BY 


| 3955 
exchange at 355, 3d. 


e 


If yon work decimally, ſay, 
Cr. d. Ster. Cr. d. Ster, 
As 1: 31.625 :: 197.416: 62567. 42 7083 
2. How many French livres will L. 121: 18: 6 
Sterling amount to, exchange at 321d. per crown! 
W 
Wn 297 + 3 28 13 6 
— 7 


203 


121 
20 


24 2438 
12 
29262 
24 
117048 
58524 
Liv. ſols. den. 
263) 702288 (2670 5 11 AJ. 
Rem. (7825 ſols 11 deuiers. 


9 xchange with P ortugal. 
MoNnEgEY-TABLE. 


Par. in Ster. 51.4. , 
1 ree = 0.00.37 
400 rees ke $7 cruſade =3 3 
1000 recs ; mire: = 95 


In Liſbon, Oporto, &c. books and accounts are 
generally kept in rees and millrees ; and the millrees 
are diſtinguiſhed from the rees by a mark ſet between 
them thus, 485 1 372 ; that is, 485 milirees and 375 
rees. 

Britain, as well as other nations, exchanges with 
Portugal on the millree ; the par, as in the table, be- 
ing 67; Sterling. The courſe with Britain runs from 
63d. to 68d. Sterling per millree. 

EXAMrLE. 1. How much Sterling money will pay 
a bill of 827 * 160 rees, exchange at 632d. Sterling 
per millree ? | 


Rees. d. Rees, 
If 1000: 632 :: 827.160 
8 507 
8000 507 579012 

413580 


— em. 
8000) 4193 70. 120 2 


12) 52421 — 3d. 


— 8s. 


Ai. 


20) 4368 


L. 218 8 5, 


By Practice. 
Rees, 
| 827.160, at 632d. 


& a 


awuv yz O * 


206. 790 


10.3395 
861625 


4308125 


FRETS 
4 * 


2 


218.4219375 


Frchanget 
— — 


» F 

. 5 * 

Oo 

4 I 

ic 

. 
__ 
7 
x 
2 
. 
— 
* 
* 
i 
a 
* 
© 
> 
A 
| 
it 
a 
8 

8 


E X C 


The rees being thouſandth - parts of the millrees, are 


A nncxc to the integer, aud the operation proceeds ex- 


actly as in decimals. 


2. How many rees of Portugal will 500 1. Sterling 
amount to, exchange at 58. 41d. per millree ? 


d. Rees. L. 
If 64: : 1000 :: 500 
— 8 20 
517 


— — —— 


8oOO 10000 
12 


120000 

$000 

Rees. 
517)g60000000(1856.2966 A. 


V. Exchange with Spain. 


MoxEY-TABLE. 
Par in Sterl. 4. d. 
35 mervadies( 1 rial =0 52 
3 rials inake- 1 piaflre — A, 
375 mervadies x ducat — Wh þ © 


In Madrid, Bilboa, Cadiz, Malaga, Seville, and moſt 
of the principal places, books and accounts are kept in 
piaſtres, called alſo dollars, rials, and mervadics ; and 
they exchange with Britain generally on the piaſtre, 
2nd ſometimes on the ducat. The courſe runs from 
25d. to 45d. Sterling for a piaſtre or dollar of 8 
rials. 


Ex AMP. 1. London imports from Cadiz goods to 
the value of 2163 piaſtres and 4 rials: How much 
Sterling will this amount to, exchange at 38: d. Ster- 
ling per plaſtre ? 


Fiaſt. Rials. 

| 2163 4, at 312d. d. 
d. — — Rials. | 38* each. 
24 = ney 216 6 4 2 19,7 
32-= + + 408-- 3 
3 R 
122 2 $ 8 
13 4 2-8 

A 

1 
L. 345 18 8, An. 


2. Lor don remits to Cadiz 3451. 188. 8% d. How 


much Spaniſh money will this amount to, exchange at 
387 d. Sterling per piaſtre ? 


E i 


E X C 
. Pia. L. 1. d. 
If 38: : 1 :: 345 18 8, 


20 
307 — 61401228 389(2163 piaſtres. 
2 6918 1228 
614 1003 
| 83024 614 
16 — - 
3893 
4931 49 302 4 
83024 
2149 
Carr, up 1328 389 18 42 
307 
8 
Piaſt. Rials. 614)2456(4 rials. 
Anſ. 2163 4 „ 2456 


VI. Exchange with Venice. 
MoNEY TABLE. 
5: Sold: I gros 
24 Gros | wake } I trot d Sterling. 

The money of Venice is of three forts, 9g. two of 
bank moucy, and the p:coli money. One of the ba: ks 
deals in banco money, and the other in banco current, 
The bank money 1> 20 per cent. better than the banco 
current, and the bauco current 20 per cent. better than 
the picoli money. Exchangcs are always negociated 
by the ducat bauco, the par being 48. 27d. Sterling, as 
in the table, 

Though the ducat be commonly divided into 24 
gros, yet bankers and negotiators, for facility of com- 
putation, uſually divide it as follows, and keep their 
books and accounts accordingly. 

12 Deniersd'ord ! (0) d'or \ 

20 Sols d'or | 1 ducat=504d, Sterling. 

The courſe of exchange is from 45d. to 55d. Ster- 
ling per ducat, 

ExAamP. 1. How much Sterling money is equal to 
1459 ducats 18 ſols 1 denicr, bank money of Venice, 
exchange at 521 d. Sterling per ducat ? 


Duc, d. Dus. ſol. den. d. 
ifs; $22 1:2: 2450; 19-3 52 rate. 
523 Sols. 

——— 1022 203 
2918 811 
7295 38.5 52 
— — 181 25 
4. 75868 iin e 
+ = 7294 — 
3 3642 47¹ 
769923 
47 
Rem, 
12)77010{6d, 
210)641]7(175. 


L. 320 17 6 Sterling, Au. 
G 2 2. How 


Exchange. 


in 


E46 [ 


2. How many dacats at Venice arc equal to 3251, 


12. 6d. Sterling, exchange at 45, 4d. per Gucat ? 


In Leghorn=73 pezzos 


Ls Duc, 5 
If .216: 1: : 385.625 
-216)335.625 
21 385.625 
— Duc. 
195) 347062.5(1779.3 Auf. 
195 


15 20 
1265 


1556 
1365 
1912 
17355 
1575 
1560 


(15) 


Bank-money is reduced to current money, by allow- 
ing for the agio, as was done in exchange with Hol- 
land; viz: ſay, As 100 to 120, or as 10 to 12, or as 
5 to 6, ſo the given bank-money to the current ſought, 
And current money is reduced to bank-money by re- 
verſing the operation, And in like manner may picoli- 
money be reduced to current or to bank money, and 
the contrary, 

100 ducats banco of Venice. 
In Lncca = 77 crowns 
In Rome =68; crowns | In Francfort=1 39; florins. 


VII. Exchange with Genoa. 


MoNEY-TABLE. 
12 Denari ke $ 7 foldi „ . 
20 Soldi | . <4 1 pezzo = 4 6 Sterling. 

Books and accounts are generally kept in pezzos, 
ſoldi, and denari : but ſome keep them in lires, ſoldi, 
and denari ; and 12 ſuch denari make 1 ſoldi, and 20 
ſoldi make f lire. 

The pezzo of exchange is equal to 52 lires; and, 
conſequently, exchange-money is 5 times better than 
the lire money. The courſe of exchange runs from 
47d. io 58 d. Sterling per pezzo. 

LXAMUT. How much Sterling money is equivalent 
to 3290 pezzos 16 ſoldi of Genoa, exchange at 511d. 
Sterling per pezzo ? 

Sold. d. Pez. Soldi. 
If 20: 517] :: 3396 16 
8 — 20 
415 — 
160 67816 
415 


239030 
67216 
271264 


N 
1600 2814364001789): 732 18 1? 
If Sterling money be given, it may be reduced or 
changed into pezzos of Genoa, byfreverſing the former 
operation. 


52 J 


Exchange money is reduced to lire-money, by being Exchange. 
— — 


EX C 


multiplied by $2, as follows: 


Fez. ſoldi. Decimally. 
3299 16 3390.8 
57 $5.75 
16954 © 169540 
+= 1695 8 227356 
= 847 14 169540 


Lires 19497 2 Lires 1949 7.100 
And lire-money is reduced to exchayge-money by 
dividing it by 5. — 


In Milan, rt crown 23 
In Naples, 1 ducat — 
In Leghorn, 1 piaſtre = 20 
In Sicily, 1 crown = 1273 


VIII. Exchange with Leghorn, 


MoNntEY-TACLE. 
12 Denari 1 foldi „ - 
20 Soldi | make | 1 piallre = 4 6 Sterl. 


Books and accounts are kept in piaſtres, ſoldi, and 
denari. The piaſtre here conſiſts of 8 lires, and the 
lire contains 20 ſoldi, and the foldi 12 denari, and 
conſequently exchange-money js 6 times better tnan 
lire money. The courſe of exchange is from 47d. to 
539. Sterling per piaſtre. 

EXAMPLE. What is the Sterling value of 731 pi- 
aſtres, at 557 each! 

f 731 piaſtres, at 551 d. 

. . —— 

4 or 43=;| 146 4 
-— Bs { 7 6 
I,=; 411 4; 


L. 169 o 104 Anſ. 

Sterling- money is reduced to money of Leghorn, by 
reverſing the former operation; and exchange - moncy 
is reduced to lire- money by multiplying by 6, and lire- 
money to exchange - money by dividing by 6. 

100 piaſtres of Leghorn are 
In Naples = 134 ducats | In Geneva = 185; crowns 
Soldi of Leghorn, 
In Sicily, 1 crown = 133; 
In Sardinia, 1 dollar = gs; 

The above are the chief places in Europe with which 
Britain exchanges directly; the exchanges with other 
places are generally made by bills on Hamburgh, Hel- 
land, or Venice, We ſhall here, however, ſubjoin the 
par of exchange betwixt Britain and moſt of the other 
places in Europe with which ſhe has any commercial 
intercourſe, 

Par in Sterling L. 4. d. 


Rome, „6 1: 
Naples, JJ 
Florence, 1 crown = 5 4? 
Milan, a = a 7 
Bologns, 1 collar = 4 3 
Sicily, 0 
Vienna, ee 4 8 
Augſburgh, 1 florin = 3 1 
„ enn 2 0 
Bremen, 1 rixdollar — 3 6 
Bfeſlau, WS; ST 
Berlin, 


TS #p if 
* 


"IS 5 
2 
7 
; 
4 
* 
: 
5 
(2 
2 


4 "4 
+" 
iN 
© 
af 
22 
N 
*. 
1 
* 
Ig 
* 
{2 
* 
c. 
* 
> 
E 
3 


E X C 
Par in Sterling L. 
Berlin, I rixdollar 
Stetin, I mark 
Embden, 1 rixdollar 
Bolſenna, 1 rixdollar 


Danrzic, 13, florins 
Stockholm, 343 dollars 
Ruſſia, I ruble 
Turkey, 1 aſper 4 

The following places, viz. Switzerland, Nurem- 
burgh, Leipſic, Dreſden, Oſnaburgh, Brunſwic, Co- 
logn, Leige, Straſburgh, Cracow, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Riga, Revil, Narva, exchange with Britain, 
when direct exchange is made, upon the rixdollar, the 
par being 45. 6 d. Sterling. | 


IX. Exchange with America and the Weſt Indies. 


In North Americs and the Weſt Indies, accounts as 
in Britain, arc kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence. In 
N. America formerly they had few coins ers, a- 
mong them, and on that account had been obliged to 
ſubſtitute a paper -· currency for a medium of their com- 
merce; which having no intrinſic value, was ſubjected to 
many diſadvantages, and generally ſuffered a great diſ- 
count. In the Weſt Indies coins are more frequent, 
owing to their commercial intercourſe with the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements. 

Exchange betwixt Britain and America, or the Weſt 
Indies, may be computed as in the following examples : 

I. The neat proceeds of a cargo from Britain to 
Boſton amount to 845 1. 178. 6d, currency: How 


much is that in Sterling money, exchange at 80 per 
cent ? 


20 308988982527 
oO 


Hm 
— 


If 180: 100 
18: 10 1 


9: $4346 $7 0 
5 
94229 7 6 


L. 469 18 7; Ster. A½. 

2. Boſton remits to Britain a bill of 4691. 18 s. 
7,6. Sterling ; How much currency was paid for the 
bill at Boſton, exchange at Bo per cent ? 

If 100 : 180 . 
3 9 
9 


504229 7 6 
845 17 6 currency. Anf. 
3. How much Sterling-money will 17801. Jamaica 
currency amount to, exchange at 40 per cent? 
If 140: 100 
14 2 10 * 
9 5: : 1780 
3 


7)8900 


4. d. 
12718 6; Ster. Ani. 
Bills of exchange from America, the rate being high, 
is an expenſive way of remitting money to Britain: and 
therefore merchants in Britain generally chooſe to 


have the debts dae to them remitted home in ſugar, 
rum, or other produce. 


(583: 3 


EX OC 


X. Exchange with Ireland. 


At Dublin, and all over Ireland, books and acconnis 
are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as in Britain; 
and they exchange on the 1001. Sterling. 

The par of one ſhilling Sterling is one ſhilling and 
one penny Iriſh; and ſo the par of 100 I. Sterling 1s 
tog J. 6s. 8d. Iriſh, The coarſe of exchange runs 
frem 6 to 15 per cent. 

Ex AM. 1. London remits to Dablin 5861. 10 5s: 
Sterling : How much Iriſh moncy will that amount to, 
exchange at 94 per cent ? 


L. 
If 100 : 1095: : 586.5 
8 : 877 
8c0 : 877 41055 
41055 
46920 
800) 514360. 5 
642.9506235 
Anſ. 642 l. 19s. Iriſh. 
By practice. 
586.5 
P. cent. — 
10 = to 58.65 
2 2 | 11.73 ſub, 
8= 46.92 
© - + 5.865 
2275 2.9325 
©]: 733125 
9; | 56.450625 add. 


6442.950625 
2. How much Sterling will 625 1. Iriſh amount to, 
exchange at 10} per cent.? 
If 110; : 100 :: 625 
800 
Gs „ 
883 800 883) 500000(566 5 oz Ster. An. 
XI. Erxehange betwixt London aud other places in 
Britain. | 


Tux ſeveral towns in Britain exchange with Lon- 
don for a ſmall premium in favour of Londog ; ſuch 


as, 1, 15, &. per cent, The premium is more or leſs, 
according to the demand for bills ? 


Ex Au. Edinburgh draws on London for 860l. ex- 


change at 13 per cent: How much money mult be paid 
at Edinburgh for the bill ? 
5 | 


860 
per cent 
1 2 7 8 12 
„ 2 3 
2 7 
32 1 


11 16 6 premium. 


871 16 6 paid for the bill. 
To 


Exchange. 
—— 


Change. 


E X C 


To avod paying the premium, it is an uſual prac- 


— ticc to take the bill payable at London a certain num- 


ber of days aſter date; and in this way of doing, 73 
days is equivalent to 1 per cert 


XII. Arbitration of Exchanges. 


THE courſe of exchange betwixt nation and nation 
naturally riſes or falls according as the circumſtai.ccs 
and balance of trade happen to vary. Now, to draw up- 
on and remit to foreign places, in this fluctuating ſtate 
of exchange, in the way that will turn out molt profit- 
able, is the deſign of arbitration, Which is cither 
fimple or compound, 


I. Simple Arbitration. 


Is ſimple arbitration the rates or prices of exchange 
from one place to other two are given; whereby is 
found the correſpondent price between the faid two 
vlaces, called the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration: 
and hence is derived a method of drawing aud remit- 
ting to the beſt advantage. | 

ExamP, 1. If exchange from London to Amſter- 
dam be 33 5. 9 d. per pound Sterling; and if exchange 
from London to Paris be 22 d. per crown ; what mult 
be the rate of cxchinge trom Amſterdam to Paris, in 


order to be put on a per wich the other two ? 


Ster. Flem; Ster. 


"Ser But hy * 
1 20; 32 911 32 
11 
240 405 
22 
310 
1215 


240) 12960) 54 d. Flem. per crown, Anf. 

2. It cxchange from Paris to London be 32d. Ster- 
ling per crown ; and if exchange from Paris to Amſter- 
dam be 544. Flemiſh per crown ; what muſt be the rate 
of exchange between London and Amſterdam, in order 
to be on a par with the other two ? 


Ster. Flem, Ster. 


d. d. d. 

If 32 40 
240 
21h 


195 
— „. „. 
32)12950{405 (33 9 Flem. per l. Ster. A. 

From theſe operations it appears, chat if any ſum of 
money be remitied, at the rates of exchange mention- 
ed, ſrom any one of the three places to the ſecond, and 
fro the ſecond to the third, again from the third 
to the firſt, the lum ſo remitted will come home entire, 
w;thuut increale or diminution, 

From the par of arbitration thus found, and the 
courſe of exchange given, is deduced a method of 
drawing and remuting to advantage, as in the follow- 
ing example, , 


( 54 J 


3. If exchange from London to Paris be 329. Sterling Exchange. 
per crown, and to Amſterdam 405 d. Flemiſh per pound 


EXC 


Sterling, aid if, by advice trom Holland to France, 
the courle of exchange between Paris and Amſterdam 
is fallen to 52 0. Flemith per crown; what may be 
gained per cont, by drawing on Paris, and remitting io 
Ainiterdam ? 

The par of arbitration between Paris and Amſter- 
dam in this caſe, by Ex. I. is 54d. Fiemiſh per crown. 
Work as under. 


4. St. Cr. . 
If 32: 1: : 100: 750debit at Paris 
Cr. d. F. C. 8 
It 1: 52: : 759: zoco credit at Amſterdam. 
d. Fl. L. St. , „ 
It 495: 1: : 39000: 96 5 115 be remitted, 
100 


— 


3 14 Oy 
But if the courſe of exchange between Paris and 
Amſterdam, inſtead of falling below, riſe above the 
par of arbitration, ſuppoſe to 56 d. Flemiſh per crown ; 
in this caſe, if you propoſe to gain by the negociation, 
you muſt draw on Amderſtam, and remit to Paris. 
The computation follows, 


Li. SH .. 
If 1 : 4c5 :: 100: 40500 debit at Amſterdam. 
„ Cr. 
If 56: 1 :: 40500 : 723% credit at Paris. 
Cr. d. St. Cr. „ 
If 1: 32: : 723% : 96 8 65 to be remitted. 
100 


3 11 5; gained er cent. 


In negocĩations of this ſort, a ſum; for ren ittance is 
afforded out of the ſum you receive for the draupkt : 
and your credit at the one foreign place pays your debt 
at the other. 


II. Compound Arbitration, 


Ix compound arbitration the rate or price of ex- 
change between three, four, or more places, is given, 
in order to find how much a remittance paſſing through 
them all will amount to at the laſt place; or io find 
the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration, between the 
firſt place aud the laſt, And this may be done by the 
following 

RuLEs. I. Diſtinguiſh the given rates or prices in- 
to antecedents and conſequents ; place the antecedents 
in one column, aid the conſequents m another on the 
right, fronting one another by way of equation, 

II. The firit antecedent, and the laſt conſequent to 
which an antecedent is required, mult always be of the 
ſame kind. 

III. The ſecond aniecedent muſt be of the ſame 
kind with the firſt conſequent, and the third antece- 
dent of the ſame kind with the ſecond conſcquent, &c. 

IV. If toany of the numbers a fraction ve annexed, 
both the antececent and its conſequent muſt be multi- 

lied into the denominator, 

V. To facilitate the operatiou, terms that happen to 
be equal or the fame in both columns, may be dropped 
or rejected, and other terms may be abridged, _ 


N 


E LOT Ll wu 
\ WS < * " "EY 1 . "> f * > — k 
* 4 4 o * 60 4 £ 7 
1 Nee Wy b * 5 2 N 
Cf, A * — * * 5 4 
> 2 Ag * 
= 4 7 * $7 
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R 


> 
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VI. Multiply the antecedents continually for a diviſor, 
and the conſcquents continually for a dividend, and the 
quot will be the anſwer or antecedent required, 


Exame. 1. If London remit roco l. Sterling to 
Spain, by way of Holland, at 355. Flemiſh per pound 
Sterling; thence to France, at 58 d. Flemiſh per crown; 
thence to Venice, at 100 crowns per 60 ducats; and 
thence to Spain, at 360 mervadies per ducat ; how many 
piaſtres, of 272 mervadics, will the 10001. Sterling 
amount to in Spain ? 


Auntecedents. Conſequents. Abridged, 
11. Sterling = 358. or 420d. Fl. 1=210 
58 d. Flemith = 1 crowu France | 29= I 
100crowns France= 60 ducats Venice 18 30 
1 ducat Venice = 360 mervadics Spain 1= 45 
272 mervadics = I piaſtre & — 


How many piaſtres=1cool. Sterling = 10 


In order to abridge the terms, divide 58 and 420 
by 2, and you have the new antecedent 29, and the 
new conſequent 210 ; reject two ciphers in 100 and 
1000; divide 272 and 360 by 8, and you have 34 
and 45 ; divide 34 and 60 by 2, and you have 17 and 
29 ; and the whole will ſtand abridged as above. 

Then, 29 X 17-=493 diviſor; and 210 x 30 X 45 
* 10=2835000 dividend: and, 493)2335000(5750; 
piaſtres. An/. 

Or, the conſequents may be connected with the ſign 
of multiplication, and placed over a line by way of nu- 
merator; and the antecedents, connected in the ſame 
manner, may be placed unde: the line, by way of de- 
nominator ; and then abridged as follows : 


420X60X360XI00 210X60X 360X10 


 $BX100X272 29X1%272 

 210X60X45X10__ 210X3CX45X10 

"TY . 
_2835000, 


493 
And, 493) 283 500005750 piaſtres. An/. 


The placing the terms by way of antecedent and 
conſequent, and working as the rules direct, ſave ſo 
many ſtatings of the rule of three, and greatly ſhortens 


the operation. The proportion at large for the above 
queſtion would ſtand as under, 


L. K. d. Fl. L. St. d. Fl. 
If 1 1 420 1 1000 420000 
& Fi, Ur; d. . Cr. 
If 58 : x :: 420000: 72414; 
Cr. Duc, Cr. uc. 

If 100 63 21 7282 434435 
Duc. Mer. Duc. py 
If 1 : 360 424425 : 1564137;; 
Mer. Piaſt. Mer. Pia. 


If 272 : Tt: 156413733 : $750; 53 


If we ſnppoſe the courſe of direct exchange to Spain 
to be 427d. Sterling per piaſtre, the 10001. remitted 
would only amount to 5647; piaſtres ; and, conſe- 


quently, 103 piaſtres are gained by the negociation ; 
that is, about 2 per cent, 


2, A banker in Amſterdam remits to London 400 l. 
Flemiſh ; firſt to France at 56 d. Flemiſh per crown; 
from France to Venice, at 100 crowns per 60 ducats ; 


( 55 J 


fzom Venice to Hamburgh, at rood. Flemiſh per dacat Exchange. 


E XC 


from Hamburgh to Liſbon, at $od. Flemiſh per cru- 
ſade of 400 rees; and, laſtly, from Liſbon to Lon- 
don at 64d. Sterling per millree: How much Sterling 
money will the remittance amount ro ? and how much 
will be gained or ſaved, ſuppoling the dire& exchange 
from Holland to London at 368. 10d. Flemiſh per pound 
Sterling ? 


Antecedents., Conſequents. 
56d. Flem. = 1 crown 
100 crowns = 60 ducats. 
1 ducat = 1ood. Flem. 
god, Flem, = 400 rees. 
lo rees = 64d. Sterling. 


How many d. Ster. = 4c0 l. or 96000 d. Flemiſh ? 
This, in the fractional form, will tand as follows. 
60X100X490X6 4Xg96000 __ 263640 ing 
G 65X100X50XI1000 . 7 f | 
7) 363640( 5266254. Ster. =219!. 88s 65d. St. Au. 


To find how much the exchange from Amſterdam 
directly to London, at 36s. 10d. Flemiſh per l. Ster- 
ling, will amount to, ſay, 


4. 4. . H. L. . d. H. L. ., . . 
26 10 If 442 96000: 217 3 10 
12 219 8 62 
442 Gained or ſaved, 2 1 


In the above example, the par of arbitration, or the 
arbitrated price, between London and Amſterdam, viz, 
the number of Flemiſh pence given for 11. Sterling, 
may be found thus : 

Make 64d. Sterling, the price of the millree, the 
firſt antecedent ; then all the former conſcquents will 
become antecedents, and all the antecedents will be- 
come conſequents. Place 240, the pence in 1. Sterling, 
as the laſt conſequent, and then proceed as taught a- 
bove, Viz. | 

Antecedents. Conſequents, 


64d. Ster. = 1000 rees, 
400 rees = $od. Flem, 
100d. Flem.= 1 ducat. 
60 ducats = 1cocrowns, 
crown = $569, Flem. 


How many d.Flem.= 24cd. Ster. 
1000X 5SOXTCOX5OX240 875 
— — ——., and 
64X 400X100 X60 2 


2)875(4374d. =36s. 52d. Flem. er J. Ster. Av/. 
Or the arbitrated price may be found from the anſwer 
to the queſtion, by ſaying 
d. Ster. d. Flem, d. St. 
114% : 96000 :: 240 
7 


672000 
240 


2688 


1344 
1 


d. Fem. 


3686 40) 1612800000437 = 36 5: as before, 


The work may be proved by the arbitrated price thus: 


As Il, Sterling to 36s. 52d. Flemiſh, ſo 2191, 85. 65d. 
Sterling to 400l, Flemich. 
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Excheqacte Tue arbiirated price compared With the direct courle 
————  whcthcr the direct or circular re mittance will be 


moſt alyantageous, and how much. Thus the banker 
at Amſtcrdain will think it better exchange to receive 
3), Sterling for 365, 54d. Flcuith, than for 365. 10d. 
Flemiſh, 

EXCHANGE ſigniſics alſo a place in moſt conſiderable 
trading cities, Wherein the merchants, negociauts, a- 
Pe 175, bankers, broxcrs, 1NLCrpreters and other perſons 
concerned in counnerce, meet on certain days, aud at 
certain times thereot, to confer and ircat together of 
matiers relating to exchanges, remittances, payments, 
adventures, allurances, freiglitments, and other mer- 
Eautiic Nc ociations, both by ſea and land. 

Inu Flauders, HoNand, 2nd ſeveral cities of France, 
theſe places are called b at Paris and Lyons, places 
4: change, and inthe Hante towus, cllages of merchants. 
Theic alemvlics are held with fo much exactneſs, and 
merchants and negociants are ſo indiſpenſably required 
to attend a! them, that a perfon's ablence alone makes 
him be ſuſpected of a failure or bankruptcy. The 
molt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amſterdam; and that of London, called the Xa. 
Exchange. 

Eycu in the time of the ancient Romans, there were 
places for the merchents to meet, in moſt of the conſi- 
derable cities of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to 
hac been built at Rome in the year of the city 259, 
493 years before our Saviour, under the conſulate of 
Appius Claudius and Publius Servilius, was called c9/- 
lepium mercatirum ; whereof it is pretended there are 
{till {ume remains, called by the modern Romans /oggia, 
the lodge; and now uſaally, the Place of St George. 
This notion of a Roman cxchange is ſuppoſed to be 
founded on the authority of Livy, whoſe words are 2s 
follow ; viz. Certamen conſulivus inciderat, uter dedica- 
ret Mercurii æ dem. Senates a ſe rem ad populum rejecit: 
utri eorum dedicatio juſſu populi data elſet, eum preeſſe 
annone mercatorium collegiuminſtituere juſſit. Liv. lib. ii. 
Baut it muſt be here remarked, that collegium never A 
nified a building for a ſociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue; ſo that collegium mercatorum inſtituere 
muſt not be rendered to build an exchange for the mer- 
chans, but to incorporate the merchauts into 2 com- 
pany, As Mercury was the God of traffick, this æ de. 
/lereuri ſeems to have been chiefly deligned for the 
devotions of this company or corporation. 

EXCHEQUER, in the Britiſh juriſprudence, an 
ancient court of record, in which all cauſes concern» 
ing the revenues and rights of the crown are heard 
and determined, and where the crown revenues are re- 
ceived, It took this name from the cloth that covered 
the table of the court, which was party - coloured, or 
chequered. 

Tais court is ſaid to have been erected by William 
the Conqueror, its model being taken from a like court 
eſtabliſhed in Normandy long before that time, An- 
ciently its authority was ſo great, that it was held in 
the king's palace, and the acts thereof were not to be 
examined or-controlled in any other of the king's 
courts; but, at preſent, it is the laſt of the four courts 
at Weſtminſter, 

In the exchequer, ſome reckon ſeven courts, viz. 
thoſe of pleas, accogquts, reccipts, exchequer-chamber 
(which is an aſſembly of all the judges on difficult mat- 


2 


Ui | 
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ters in law), errors in the exchequer, crrors in the Fachequers 
king's bcuca, aud, laitly, the coart of cquity iu e 


Exchequer, 


But the exchequer, for the diſpatch of buſineſs, is 
generally divided intotwo parts; one of which is chief- 
ly couverfail iu the judicial hearing and deciding of all 
cauſes relating to the King's coffers, formerly icrmed 
the exchequer of accounts ; the other is called the receipt 
of the exchequer, being principally employed in re- 
cciving and paying of money. 

Officers ot the receipt may take one penny in the 
pound, as their fees for ſums iſſued out,; and they are 
obliged, without delay, to receive the money brought 
thither ; and the money received is to be put into cheſts 
under three diflerent locks and keys, kept by three ſe- 
veral officers, All ſheriffs, bailifts, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer; aud in the lower part, termed the 
receipt, the debtors of the king, and perſons in debt to 
them, the king's tenants, and the officers and miniſters 
of the court, are privileged to ſue one another, or any 
ſtranger, and to be ſued in the like actions as are brought 
in the courts of King's bench and common-pleas, 

The judicial part of the exchequer, is a court both 
of law and equity, The court of Jaw is held in the 
office of pleas, according to the courſe of common 
law, before the barons: in this court, the plaintiff 
ought to be a debtor or accomptant to the king ; ard 
the leading proceſs is either a writ of ſubpœna, or quo 
minus, which laſt goes into Wales, where no proceſs 
out of courts of la ought to run, except a capias utla- 
gatum. 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer cham- 
her before the treaſurer, chancellor, and barons ; but, 
generally, before the barons only: the lord chief ba- 
ron being the chicf judge to hear and determine all 
cauſes. The proceedings in this part of the exche- 
quer are by Engliſh bill and anſwer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery ; with this rence, 
that the plaintiff here muſt ſet forth, that he is a debt - 
or to the king, whether he be ſo or not. It is in this 
court of equity that the clergy exhibit bills for the re- 
covery of their tythes, &c. Here too the attorney- 
general exhibits bills for any matters concerning the 
crown; and a bill may be exhibited againſt the king's 
attorney by any perſon aggrieved in any cauſe proſe- 
cuted againſt him on behalf of the king, to be relieved 
therein ; in which caſe, the plaintift is to attend on the 
attorney - general, with a copy of the bill, and procure 
him to give in an anſwer thereto; in the making of 
which he may call in any perſon intereſted inthe cauſe, 
or any officer, or others, to inſtruct him, that the king 
not be prejudiced thereby, and his anſwer is to be put 
in without oath, 

But, beſides the buſineſs relating to debtors, farm- 
ers, receivers, accountants, &c, all penal puniſhments, 
intruſions and forfeitures upon popular actions, are 
matters likewiſe cognizable by this court ; where there 
alfo ſits a puifne-baron, who adminiſters the oaths 
to high ſheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, 
comptrollers, ſurveyors, and ſearchers of all the cn- 
ſtoms, &c. | 

The exchequer in Scotland has the ſame privileges 
and juriſdiction as that of England, and all matters 


competent to the ons are likewiſe competent to the 
other, 


Black 
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Tilbury, nephew of king Henry II. and divided into 
ſeveral chapters. Herciu is contained a deſcription of 
the court ot England, as it then ſtood, its officers, their 
ranks, privileges, wages, perquiſites, power, and juriſ- 
diftion ; and the revenues of the crown, both in mo- 
ney, prain, and caitle, Here we find, that for one 
{:i}ling, as much bread might be bought as would ſerve 
1009 men a whole day; that the price of a fat bul- 
lock was only 12 ſhillings, and a ſheep four, &c. 
Chanceiior of the EXCHEQUER. Sec CHANCELLOR. 
Excutezutr-Blils, By ſtatute 5 Ann c. 13. the lord- 
treaſurers may cauſe exchequer-bil!s io be made of 
any ſums not exceeding 1,500,000 l. for the uſe of the 
war; and the duties upon houſcs were made charge- 
able with 41. 108. per cent. per annum to the bank 
for circulating them. The bank not paying the bills, 
actions to be brought zpainſt the company, and the 
money and damages recovered ; and if any exchequer- 
bills be loſt, upon affidavit of it before a baron of the 
exchequer, and certiſicate from ſuch baron, and ſecu- 
rity to pay the ſame if found, duplicates are to be made 
out: alſo when bilis are defaced, new ones ſhall be de- 
livered. The king, or bis officers in the cxchequer, 
by former ſtatutes, miglit borrow money upon the cre- 
dit of bills, payable on demand, with intereſt after the 
rate of 3 d. per diem for every Ico l. bill. And by 
8 KW. 3. c. 20. an intereſt of 5 d. a-day was allow 
ed for cvery 100. But 12 W. 3. c. 1. lowered the in- 
tereſt on theſe bills to 4d. a- day per cent. And by 12 
Ann. c. 11. it is ſunk io 2d. a-day.—Forping exclie- 
quer bills, or the incorſements thereof, is felony, 
EXCISE, (from the Belgie acciſſe, tributum, 
« tribute),”” an inland duty or impoſition, paid ſome- 
times upon the conſumption of the commodity, or fre- 
quently upon the wholeſale, which is the laſt ſtage 
beſore the conſumption. This is doubtleſs, impartial- 
ly ſpeaking, the molt ceconomical way of taxing the 
ſubjedi, the charges of levying, collecting, and ma- 
naping the excile-duties, being confiderably leſs in 
proportion than in other braiiches of the revenue. It 
ally renders the commodity cheaper to the conſumer, 
than charging it with cuſtoms to the ſame amonut 
would do; for the reaſon juſt now given, becauſe ge- 
nerally paid in a much later ſtage of it, Bur, at the 
ſame time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of ex- 
ciſe laws ſcem hardly compatible with the temper of a 
free nation. For the frauds that might be committed 
in this branch of the revenue, unleſs a ſtrict watch is 
kept, make it neceſſary, wherever it is eſtabliſhed, to 
give the officers a power of entering and ſearching the 
houſes cf ſuch as deal in exciſcable commodities, at any 
hour of the day, and, in many caſes, of the night like- 
wiſe. And the proceedings, in caſe of tranſgreſſions, 
are ſo ſummary and ſudden, that a man may be con- 
victed in two days time in the penalty of many thou- 
{and pounds, by two commiſſioners or juſtices of the 
peace ; tothe total excluſion of the trial by jury, and 
diſregard of the common law. For which reaſon, tho? 
lord Clarendon tells ns, that to his knowledge the earl 
of Bedford (who was made lord treaſurer by king 
Charles I. to oblige his parliament) intended to have 
ſet up the exciſe in England, yet it never made a part 
Vor. VII. 
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Exchequer, Black Book ef the EXcHE2veR, is a book under the 
Exciſe, keeping of the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; 
S—— ſaid to have been compoſcd in 1175 by Gervais of 
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of that unfortunate prince's revenue; being firſt intro- 


duced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by be 


parliament itſelf after its rupture with the crown, Yet 
ſuch was the opinion of its general unpopularity, that 
when in 1642 © aſperſions were caſt by malignant per- 
ſons upon the houſe of commons, that they intended to 
introduce exciſes, the houſe ſor its vindication therein 
did declare, that theſe rumours were falſe and ſcanda- 
lous, and that their authors ſhould be apprehended and 
brought to condign puniſhment,” Its original eſta- 
bliſhment was in 1643, aud its progreſs was gradual ; 
being at firſt laid upon thoſe perſons and commodities 
where it was ſuppoſed the hardſhip wonld be leaſt per- 
ceivable, viz. the makers and venders of beer, ale, cy- 
der, and perry; and the loyaliſts at Oxford ſoon ſol- 
lowed the example of their brethren at Weſtminſter, by 
impoſing a ſimiſer duty: both ſides proteſting, that it 
ſhould Le continned no longer than to the end of the 
war, and then be utterly aboliſhed, But tÞFe parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſte-- ſoon after impoled it on fleſh, 
wine, tobacco, ſagar, and ſuch a multitude of other 
commodities, that it might be fairly denominated gene- 
ral in purſuance of the plan laid down by Mr. Pymme 
(who ſcems to have been the father of the « xciſc) in his 
letter to Sir 7 Hotham, ſignitying, “ thit they 
had proceeded in the cxciſe to many particulars, and 
intended to go on farther ; but that it would be uc- 
ceſſary to uſe the people to it by little and little.“ And 
afterwards, when the nation had been accuſtomed to it 
ſor a ſcrics of years, the ſuccce ding champions of li- 
berty boldly and openly declared “ the impoſt of ex- 
ciſe to be the moſt caſy and indifferent levy that could 
be laid upon the people;*” and accordingly continued 
it during the whole uſarpation. Upon king Charles's 
return, it having then been long cltabliſhed and its 
produce well known, ſome part cf it was given to the 
crown, in 12 Car, II. by way of purchaſe for the fenda! 
tenures andotheroppreſſive parts of the hereditary reve- 
nue. But, from its firſt original to the preſent time, its 
very name has been odious to the people, It has, never- 
thcleſs, been impoſed on abundance of other commodities 
in the reigns of king William III. and every ſucceeding 

rince, to ſupport the enormous expences occaſioned 
bh the wars on the continent. Thus brandies and o- 
ther ſpirits are now exciſed at the diſtillery ; printed 
ſilks and linens, at the printer's ; ſtarch and hair pow. 
der, at the maker's ; gold and ſilver wire, at the 
wiredrawer's ; all plate whatſoever, firſt in the hands 
of the vender, who pays yearly for a licence to ſell it; 
and afterwards in the hands of the occupier, who alſo 
pays an annual duty for having it in his cuſtody ; and 
coaches and other whec?-carriages, for which the occu- 
pier is exciſed ; tho? not with the ſame circumſtances of 
arbitrary ſtriftneſs with regard to plate and coaches as 
in the other inſtances, To theſe we may add coffee 
and tea, chocolate and cocoa paſte, for which the duty 
is paid by the retailer ; all artificial wines, common- 
ly called ſweets ; paper and paſteboard, firſt when 
made, and again if ſtained or printed; malt, as before- 
mentioned; vinegars ; and the manufacture of plaſs ; 
for all which the duty is paid by the manufacturer; 
hops, for which the 7 — that gathers them is an- 
ſwerable; candles and ſoap, which are paid ſor at the 


maker's; malt liquors brewed ſor ſale, which are ex- 
ciſed at the brewery; eyder and perry at * 
I ers; 
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der's ; leather aud ſcius, at the tanner's ; aud, lately, 
tobacco, at the manufacturer's: A liſt, which no 
friend to his country would wiſh to ſee farther in- 
crealed, 

The exciſe was formerly farmed out; but is now 
managed for the king by commiſſioners in both king- 
doms, who receive the whole product of the excite, 
and pay it into the exchequer. Theſe commiſſioners 
are ninc in number in England, and five in Scotland, 
The former have 2 ſalary of 1000 l. a year, the laticr 
6:01, They arc obliged by oath to take no fee or re- 
ward but from the king himſelf ; and from them there 
lies an appeal to five other commiſſioners called c- 
ſroners of appeals. 

EXCISION, in ſurgery, the cutting out, or cutting 
off, any part of the body. 

Ex GOR, in a ſcripture ſenſe, means the cntting off 
of a pe:fon from his people, by way of puniſhment for 
iome fin by him commiticd. The Jews, Selden in- 
forms us, reckon up 36 crimes, to which they pretend 
this puniſiment is due, The Rabbins reckon three 
kinds of exciſion ; one, which deſtroys only the body; 
another, which deſtroys the ſoul only ; and a third, 
which deſtroys both body and foul. The firſt kind of 
cxciſion they pretend is an untimely death; the ſecond 
is an utter cXxtiuction of the ſoul ; and the third, a 
com pound of the two former : thus, making the foul 
mortal or immortal, ſays Seldon, according to the de- 
grees of miſbchaviour and wickedneſs of the people. 

EXCLAMATION, See OxzaToky, n 85. 

EXCLUSION, or Bil/ of ExcL.us10xs, a bill pro- 
paled about the cloſe of the reign of king Charles II. 
for excluding the duke of York, the king's brother, 
from the throne, on account of his being a Papiſt. 

EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, thus; 
A patent carries with it an excluſive privilege. Some- 
times adverbially: as, He ſent him all the numbers from 
n 145 to no 247 excluſiv? ; that is, all between theſe 
two numbers, which themſelves were excepted. 

EXCOECARIA, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
andria order, belonging to the dioecia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, Tricocca, The male amentum is naked ; there 
is no calyx nor corolla ; there are three ſtyles, and a 
tricocous capſule. There is but one ſpecies, the agal- 
locha, or aloes-wood, a native of China and ſome of 
the Indian iflands, is abont the ſame height and form 
25 the olive tree. Its trunk is of three colours, and 
contains three ſorts of wood : the heart is that of tam- 
bac or calombac, which is dearer in the Indies than 
even gold itſelf. It ſerves to perfume clothes and a- 
partments ; and is eſteemed a ſoyereign cordial in faint- 
ing fits, a reſtorative in the palſy, and a cure for aſca- 
rides in children. It is burnt as incenſe in the Chineſe 
and Indian temples; and it is alſo uſed to ſet the moſt 
precions jewels that are worked in the Indies. 

The aloes-wood is very highly valued ; and ſtrange 
fables were invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it ; ſome pretending that it grew in Paradiſe, and 
was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over- 
flowing their banks and ſweeping off the trees in their 
way; others affirming that it grew on inacceſſible 
mountains, Where it was guarded by certain wild beaſts, 
&c. The Siameſe ambaſſadors to the court of France 
in 1686, who brought a preſent of this wood from 
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their emperor, firſt gave the Europeans any conſiſtent Excommu- 
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EXCOMMUNICATION, an eccleſiaſtical penal- F 


ty or cenſure, whereby ſuch perſons as are guilty of 
any notorious crime or offence, are ſeparated from the 
communion of the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual 
advantages. 

Excommunication is founded on a natural right 
Which all ſocicties have, of excluding out of their body 
ſach as violate the Jaws thereof; and it was originally 
in{tituted for preſerving the purity of the church; but 
z mbitious eccleſiaſtics converted it by degrees into an 
engine for promoting their own power, and inflicted it 
011 the moſt frivolous occaſions, 

The power of excommunication, as well as other 
acts of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, was lodged in the hands 
of the clergy, who diſtinguiſhed it into the greater and 
Jer. Thelefſer excommunication, ſimply called aphori/- 
7, *& ſeparation or ſuſpenſion,” conſiſted in excluding 
men from the participation of the euchariſt, and the 
prayers of the faithful. But they were not expelled 
the church; for they had the privilege of being pre- 
ſent at the reading of the Scriptures, the ſermons, and 
the prayers of the catechumens and penitents, This 
excomimunication was inflicted for leſſer crimes ; ſuch 
as neꝑ lecling to attend the ſervice of the church, miſ- 
behaviour in it, and the like. 

Ihe greater excommunication, called parteles apho- 
riſinos, total ſeparation and anathema,” conſiſted in an 
abſolute aud entire excluſion from the church and the 
participation of all its rites. When any perſon was 
thus excommunicated, notice was given of it by circu- 
lar leiters to the moſt eminent churches all over the 
world, that they might all confirm this act of diſcipline, 
by refuſing to admit the delinquent to their communi- 
on. The conſequences of this latter excommunication 
were very terrible. The excommunicated perſon was 
avoided in civil commerce and vutward converſation. 
No one was to receive him inte his houſe, nor eat at 
the ſame table with him ; and when dead, he was de- 
nied the ſolemn rites of burial. 

The Romiſh pontifical takes notice of three kinds of 
excommunication. 1, The minor, incurred by thoſe 
who have any correſpondence with an excommunica- 
ted perſon, 2. The major, which falls upon thoſe who 
diſobey the commands of the holy ſee, or refuſe to ſub- 
mit to certain points of diſcipline ; in conſequence of 
whieh they are excluded from the church militant and 
triumphant, and delivered over to the devil and his an- 
gels. 3. Anathema, which is properly that pronoun- 
ced by the pope againſt heretical princes and countries. 
In former ages, theſe papal fulminations were moſt 
terrible things ; but at preſent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty ſtates of Italy, 

Excommunication, in the Greek church, cuts off the 
offender from all communion with the 318 fathers of 
the firſt council of Nice, and with the ſaints; conſigns 
him over to the devil and the traitor Judas; and con- 
demns his body to remain after death as hard as a flint 
or piece of ſteel, unleſs he humbles himſelf and makes 
atonement for his ſins by a ſincere repentance, The 
form abounds with dreadful imprecations; and the 
Greeks aſſert, that if a perſon dies excommunicated, 
the devil enters into the lifeleſs corpſe ; and therefore, 
in order to prevent it, the relations of the deceaſed cut 

his 
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his body in pieces, and boil them in wine. It is a cu- 
ſtom for the patriarch of Jeruſalem annually to excom- 
municate the pope and the church of Rome; on which 
occaſion, together with a great deal of idle ceremony, 
he drives a nail into the ground with a hammer, as a 
mark of malediction. 

The form of excommunication in the church of Eng- 
land anciently ran thus: “ By the authority of God 
the Father Almighty, the Son and Holy Gheſt, and 
of Mary the bleſſed mother of God, we excommuni- 
cate, anathematize, and ſequeſter from the pale of ho- 
ly mother church, &c. The cauſes of excommuni- 
cation in England are, contempt of the biſhop's court, 
hereſy, neglect of public worſhip and the ſacraments, 
incontinency, adultery, ſimony, &c. It is deſcribed to 
be two-fold. The leſs is an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, ex- 
cluding the party from the participation of the ſacra- 
ments: the greater proceeds farther, and excludes him 
not only from theſe, but from the company of all Chri- 
ſtians. But if the judge of any ſpiritual court excom- 
municates a man for a cauſe of which he hath not the 
legal cognizance, the party may have an action againſt 
him at common law, aud he is alſo liable to be indicted 
at the ſuit of the king. 

Heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, conſi- 
dercd in a ſerious light, there are, notwithſtanding, 
many obſtinate or profligate men, who would diſpiſe 
the brutum fulmen of mere eecleſiaſtical cenſures, eſpe- 
cially when pronounced by a petty ſurrogate in the 
country, for railing or contumelious words, for non- 
payment of fees or coſts, or other trivial cauſe. The 
common law, therefore, compaſſionately ſteps in to 
their aid, and kindly lends a ſupporting hand to an 
otherwiſe tottering authority. Imitating herein the 
policy of the ancient Britons, among whom, according 
to Ceſar, whoe ver were interdicted by thedruids from 
their ſacrifices, © In numero impiorum ac ſceleratorum 
habentur : ab iis omnes decedunt, aditum corum ſermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi 
accipiant: neque 1is petentibus jus redditur, neque ho- 
nos ullus communicatur.“ And hence by the com- 
mon law, an excommunicated perſon is diſabled to do 
any act that is required to be done by one that is probus 
et legalis hymo. He cannot ſerve upon juries; cannot be 
a witneſs in any court ; and, which is the worſt of all, 
cannot bring an action, either real or perſonal, toreco- 
ver lands or money due io him. Nor is this the whole: 
for if, within 30 days after the ſentence has been pab- 
liſhed in the church, the offender does not ſubmit and 
abide by the ſentence of the ſpiritual court, the biſhop 
may certify ſach contempt to the king in chancery. 
Upon which there iſſues out a writ to the ſheriff of the 
county, called from the biſhop's certificate a fjgnifica- 
vit ; or from its effect, a writ de excommunicato capi- 
endo e and the ſheriff ſhall thercupon take the offen- 
der and impriſon him in the county jail, till he is re- 
conciled to the church, and ſuch reconciliation certifi- 
ed by the biſhop ; upon which another writ de excom- 
unicato deliberando, iſſues out of chancery to deliver 
and releaſe him. 

ExCOMMUNICATION Was alſo practiſed among the 
Jews, who uſed to expel from their ſynagogue ſuch as 

ad committed any grievous, crime. See the Goſpel 
according to St John, ix. 22. Xii. 42. xvi 2. And 
Joſeph, Antiq. Jud. lib, ix. cap. 22, and lib. xvi. cap. 2. 
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Godwyn, in his Meſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three Eacommu- 


degrees, or kinds, of excommunication among the 
Jowe. The firſt he finds intimated in John ix. 22. The 
econd in 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
Sce NID Dol. | 

The rule of the Benedictines gives the name excom- 
munication to the being excluded from the oratory, aud 
the common table of the houſe, in the inns of court 
called di/commening,. This was the puniſhment of ſucli 
monks as came too Jate, 

Ex coMMUNICATION, or a being ſ:cluded from a 
participation in the myſteries of religion, was alſo in 
uſe under paganiſm. 

Such as were thus excommunicated were forbidden to 
aſſiſt or attend at the ſacrifices, or to cnter within the 
temples; and were afterwards delivered over to the 
demons and furies of hell, with certain imprecations ; 
which was called among the Romans diris devovere. 
Sce EXECRATION, 

The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, 
likewiſe, made uſe of excommunication againſt rebels; 
and interdicted the communion of their myſterics te 
ſuch as refuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions. Sce 
DrviDs. 

EXCORIATION, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
galling, or rubbing off of the cuticle, eſpecially of the 
parts between the thighs and about the anus. In adults, 
it is occaſioned by riding, much walking, or other ve- 
hement exerciſe, and may be cured by vulnerary ap- 
plications, In children there is often an excoriation, 
not only of the parts near the pudenda, chic fly of the 
groin and ſcrotum, but likewiſe in the wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, and in other places; proceeding 
from the acrimony of urine and ſweat ; and occaſioning 
itching pains, crying, watching, reſtleſineſs, &c. To 
remedy this, the parts affected may be often waſhed 
with warm water and ſprinkled with drying powders, 
as chalk, hartſhorn, but eſpecially tutty, lapis calami- 
naris, and cerus, which may be tied looſely in a rag, 
and the powder ſhook out on the parts, 

EXCREMENT, whztever is diſcharged out of the 
body of animals after digeſtion ; or the fibrous part of 
the aliment, mixed with the bile, ſaliva, and other fiujds. 
Urine and the feces are the groſs excrements that are 
diſcharged out of the bladder or belly. Other cxcre- 
ments are the various humours that are ſecreted from 
the blood through the different ſtrainers in the body, 
and which ſerve for ſeveral uſes; ſuch as the ſaliva, 
{weat, bile, the pancreatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, 
nails, the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 

Alchemiſts, who have ſought every where for their 
great work, as they called it, have particularly opera- 
ted much on the excrements of men and other animals; 
but philoſophical chemiſtry has acquired no know- 
ledge from all theſe alchemical labours, from the ob- 
ſcuricy with which their authors have deſcribed them 
The philoſophic chemiſts have not much examined ani- 
mal excrements. Of theſe, Homberg is the only one 
who has particularly analyſed and examined buman 
ordure ; and this was done to ſatisfy an alchemical 
project of one of his friends, who pretended that from 
this matter a white oil could be obtzined, without 
ſmell, and capable of fixiag us into liver. The 
oil was found by Homberg, 
cd by it, 
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The lahours of this able chemiſt were not, however, 
uſeleſs, like thoſe of the alchemiſts; becauſe he has 
cleariy related the experiments he made on this matter, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, Theſe 


things concerning the nature of excrements, The re- 
ſult of theſe excremeats is as follows: Freſh human 
ſcces being diſtilicd to dryneſs in a water bath, farnith 
a clexr, Walcry, infipil liquor, of a diiagreaable ſmell, 
but which contains no volatile alkali; which is a proof 
that thi; matter, although nearly in a putrefactive 
ſtate, is not however putreſied; for all ſubltances real- 
I purrid furniſh with this degree of heat a manifeſt 
volatile alkali“. The dry reſiduum of the foregoing 
experiment, being diſtilled in a retort with a gradua- 
ted fire, furniſhes a volatile alkaline ſpirit and ſalt, a 
fetid oil and leaves a reſiduous coal, Theſe are the 
ſame ſubſtances which are obtained from all animal 
matters. 

Human feres, diluted and lixiviated in water, fur- 
niſh by filtration and evaporation of the water an oily 
ſalt of a nitrons n:tire, which deflazrates like nitre 
upon ardent coals, and which inflames in clo;c veſſels 
when heatcd to a certain degree, This ſame matter 
yielded to Homberg, who treated it by a complate 
fer mentation or putreſaction, excited by a digeſtion 
during 40 days ina gentle water-bath heat, and who 
afterwards diſtilled ir, an oil without colour, and with- 
out bad ſmell, and ſach as he endeavoured to find; 
but which did not, as we ſaid before, fix mercury into 
ſilver. 

EXCRESCENCE, in ſurgery, denotes every pre- 
ternatural tumour which ariſes from the ſkin, either in 
the form of a wart or tubercle. If they are born with 
a perſon, as they frequently are, they are calle ag vi 
materni, or marks from the mother; but if the tu- 
mour is large, as to depend from the ſkin, like a 
fleſhy maſs, it is then called a ſarcoma. Sec SURGERY. 

EXCRETION, or SEczeTt10N, in medicine, a ſe- 
paration of ſome fluid, mixed with the blood, by means 
of the plands. Excretions, by which we mean thoſe 


that evacuate ſuperfluous and heterogenevas hamours, 


purify the maſs of blood: the humours which are ge- 
nerated in the blood are excreted by the plands, aud 
are replaced by a ſufficient quantity of aliment. 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term epglied to 
certain little ducts or veſſels, deſtined for the recep- 
tion of a fluid, ſecreted in certain glandules, and other 
viſcera, for the excretion of it in the appropriated 
places. 

EXCUBLZA, in antiquity, the watches and guards 
kept in the day by the Roman foldiers. They are 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the vigitiz which are kept 
in the night. The ec were placed cither at rhe 
gates and entrenchments or in the camp; for the lat- 
ter there Was allowed a whole manipulus to attend be- 
fore the prætorium, and four ſoldiers to the tent of 
every tribune. The evcubie at the gates of the camp, 
andat rhe entrenchments, were properly called faticnes 
One company of foot and one troop of horſe were aſ— 
ſigned io cach of the four gates every day. To de- 
ſert their poſt, or abandon their corps of guards, was 
on unpardonable crime, 

The triarii,as the molt honourable erder of ſoldiers, 
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were excuſed from the ordinary watches; yet being 
placed oppoſite io the equites, they were obliged to have 
an cyc over them. 


tion 


LETTERS of EXCULPATION, in Scots law, a Execution. 


writ or ſummons iflied by authority of the court of 
judicatory, at the inſtance of a pane), for citing, wit- 
ne iles to prove his defeiices, or his objections to any of 
the jury or witnelles cited againſt him. 

EXCUSATI1, in church hiſtory, a term uſed to de- 
note ſlaves, who flying to any church for ſanctuary, 
were excnſed and pardoned by their matters ; but theſe 
were obliged to take an oath to that purpoſe before 
they could have them again; and, if they broke the 
oath, they were puuiſhed and fined as perſons guilty 
of perjury. 

EXEAT, in church-diſcipline, a Latin term, uſed 
for a permitfion which à bithop grants a prieſt 10 go 
out of his dioceſe ; or an abbot to a religious to go 
out of his monaſtery, 

The word is alto uſed in ſeveral great ſchools for 
leave given 2 ſcholar or ſtudent to go out. His maſter 
bas given him an excat. ' 

EXECRATION, in antiquity, a kind of puniſh- 
ment, conliiting of direful curſes, and marks of 1ufamy ; 
ſach was that uſcd againſt Philip king of Macedon 
by the Athenians. A general afſembly of the people 
being called, they made a decree, that all the ftatues 
and images of that King, and of all his anceſtors, ſhould 
be demoliſhed, and their very name razed; that all 
the feſtivals, ſacred rites, pricſts, and whatever elſe had 
been inſtituted in honour of him, ſhould be profaned ; 
that the very places where there had been any monu- 
ment or infcription to his honour, ſhould be detcſtable ; 
that nothing ſhonld be ſet np, or dedicated in them, 
which could be done in clean places; and, laſtly, that 
the prieits, as often as they prayed for the Athenian 
people, allies, armies, and fleets, ſhould as many times 
deteſt and execrate Philip, his children, kingdom, land 
and ſea forces and the whole race and name of the 
Macedonians. 

At the taking and demolifhing of citics, it was 
uſnal amongtt the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, to pro- 
nounce curſes upon, and load with direful execratione, 
the rebnildersof hem. 

EXECUTION, in a general ſenſe the act of ac- 
complithing, finithing, or archieving any thing. 

ExXEcuTionw, in law, the completing or finiſhing 
ſome act, as of judgment, deed, &c. and it uſually ſig- 
nifies the obtaining polſeſſion of any thing recovered 
by judgment of law, 

Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that there are two forts 


— —— 


of executiois ; the one final; and the other a quouſque, 


that tends to an end. An execution final, is that which 
makes money of the defendant's goods; or extends to 
his Jands, and delivers them to the plaintiff, who ac- 
cepts the fame in ſa 1sfaction ; and this is the end of 
the ſuit, and the whole that the King's writ requires to 
be done. The writ of ex+cuiion with a quouſque, the” 
trends to an end, yet is not final, as inthe caſ- of a 
capias al ſatisfac, where the defendant's body is tv be 
taken, in order tha” the plaintiff may be ſatisfied for 
his debt. Sce Carras. 

Execntions art either in perſonal, real, or mixed ac- 
tions. In a perſonal action, the exccution may be made 
three 


Execution. 
— 
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three ways, viz. by the writ of capias ad Jatisfaciendum, 
agaiult the body of the defendant; Her! factas, againſt 
his goods ; or elegit, againſt his lands. See #1&R1 Facias 
and ELEGIT. : 
In 4 real and mixed action, the ex=cution is by writ 
of habere facias ſaſinam, and habere poſſe fionem®, Writs 
of execution bind the property of goods ouly from the 
time of delivery of the writ to the theritT; but the 
laud is bound trum the day of the judgment obtained: 
and here the ſale of any goods for valuable contidera- 
tion, after a judgment, aud before the execution award- 
ed, will be good. It is otherwiſc as 10 lands, of which 
execution may be made, even on a purchaſe atter the 
judgment, though the defendant ſell ſuch land before 
execution. Likewiſe, ſherifis may deliver in execution 
all the lands whereof others ſhall be ſciſed in truſt for 
him, againſt whom ex<cution is had on a judgment, &c. 
When any judgment is ligned, the execution may 
be taken out immediately thereon ; but it it be not 
iflucd within ayear and a day after, where there is no 
fault ia the detendant, as in the caſe of an injunction, 
Writ of error, &c. there muſt be a /cire facias, to re- 
vive the judgment; though, if the plaintiff ſues out 
any writ of execution within the year, he may continue 
it after the year is expired. After judgment againſt 
the detendant, in an action wherein ſpecial bail is given, 
the plaintiff is at Iiberty to have execution againit ſuch 
defendant, or againſt his bail: but this is underſtood 
where the defendant docs not render himſclf, accord- 
ing 10 law, in ſafeguard of the bail; and execution 
may not be regularly ſued forth againſt a bail, till a 
detault is returned againſt the principal: allo if the 
plaintitt takes the bail, be ſhall never take the principal. 
It is held that an execution may be executed after the 


- death of the defendant ; for his execntor, be ing privy 


. thereto, is liable as well as the ieſtator. 
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The execu- 
tor is an entire thing, fo that he who begins muſt end 
it: therefore, a new therift may diſtrain an old one, to 
ſcil the goods ſeized on 4 diſtringas, and to bring the 
money into court. 

EXECUTr1ORX, in criminal caſes, the completion of 
human puniſiment, Ti.is ollous judgment ; and 
matt in all caſes, capital as well as otherwiſe, be per- 
formed by the legal officer, the ſheriff or his deputy ; 


whoſe warrant for ſo doing was anciently by precept 


under the hand and {el of the judge, as it is ſtill prac- 
tiſed in the court of the lord high ſteward, upon the 
execition of a peer : though, in rhe court of the peers 
in pariiament, it is done by writ from the king. Af- 
terwards it was eſtabliſhed, that in caſe of life, the 


judge may com and execution to be done without any 


writ, And now the viage is, for the judge to ſign the 
Kalendar or liſt of all the priſoners names, with their 
ſeparate judgments in the margin, which is left with 
the ther it, As, for a capital felony, it is written op- 
polite the pritoacr's name, * let him be hanged by 
the neck ; formerly, in the days of Latin and abbre- 
viation, * ſuf. per coll.“ for © ſuſpend #ur per colium.“ 
And this is the only warrant that the ſheritt has for 
jo materia] an 2 as taking away the life of another. 
Ir way cert-inly afford matte of ſpeculation, that in 
evil cauſes there hon! b ea variety of writs of 
exccu. ion to recover a rig abt, iſſued in the king's 
name, and under the ſeal 5; the corre, without which 
the ſheritt can. ot legally ſtir one Rep ; and yet that the 
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execution of a man, the moſt important and terrible Exccutios. 


taſk of any, ſhoald depend upon a marginal note, 

The ſheriff, upon receipt of his Warrant, is to do 
execution within a convenient time; which in the coun- 
try is alſu leſt at large. In London, indeed, a more ſo- 
lemn and becoming exactneſs is uſed, both as to the 
warrant of cxccution and the time cf executing there- 
of : tor the recorder, aftcr reporting to the king in 
perſon the caſe of the ſeverai priſoners, and receiving 
his royal plcaſure, that the law muſt take its courſe, 
ilues bis warrant to the ſhieriffs, direing them to do 
execution on the day and at the place aſſigned. And 
iu the court of King's bench, if the priſoner be tried 
at the bar, or brought there by Ha, corpus, a rule 
is made for his execution; cither ſpecitying the time 
and place, or leaving it to the diſcretion of the ſheriff, 
And, throughout the kingdom, by ſtatute 25 Geo, II. 
c. 37. it is enacted that, in calc of murder, the judge 
ſhall in bis ſentence direct exccntion to be performed 
on the next day but one after feurence pailed. But, 
othcrwiſc, the time and place of execution are by law 
no part of the judgment. It has been well obierved, 
that it is of great importance that the puniſhment 
ſhould follow the crime as early as poſſible; that the 
proſpect of gratification or advantage, which tempts a 
man to comnit the crime, ſhould inſtantly awake the 
attendant idea of puniſhment. Delay of execution 
ſerves only to ſeparate theſe ideas; and then the cxe- 
cution itlelf affects the minds of the ſpectators rather 
as a terrible light, than as the neceſlary conſequence of 
tranſgreſſion. 

The ſheriſf cannot alter the manuer of the execution, 
by ſubſtituring one deah for another, without being 
guizty of felony himſelf, It is held alſo by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke and Sir Matthew Hale, that even the king 
cannot change the puniſhment of the law, by altering 
the hanging or burning into beheading ; though, when 
beheading is part of the ſentence, the kiny may remit 
the reſt. And, notwithſtanding ſome examples to the 
contrary, Sir Edward Coke ſteutly maintains, that 
judicandum eft legibus, non exemplis, But others have 
thought, and more juſtly, that this prerogative, being 
founded in mercy, and immemorially exerciſed by the 
crown, is part of the common law, For hitherto, in 
every inſtance, all theſe exchanges have been for more 
merciful kinds of death; and how far this may alſo 
fall within the king's power of granting conditional 
pardons (viz. by remitting a ſevere kind of death, on 
condition that the criminal ſabinits to a milder) is a 
matter that may bear conſideration. It is obſervable, 
that when Lord Stafford was cxcecmed for the popiſh 
plot in he reign of King Charles II. the then ſherifts 
of London, having received the king's writ for be- 
heading bim, petitioned the Houſe of Lords, for a 
command or order from their lordſhips, how the ſaid 
judgment ſhould be executed: for, he being proſecuted 
by impeachment, they entertained a notion (which is 
ſaid to have been coumcnanced by Lord Ruſicl), that 
the king could not pardon any part of the ſentence. 
The lords reſolved, that the ſcruples of the ſheriffs 
were unnecellary ; and declared, that the king's writ 
ought to be obeyed. Diſappointed of raiſing a flame in 
that aſſembly, they immediately ſignified to the Houſe 
f Commons by one of their members, that they were not 
ſatisfied as to the power of the ſaid writ, That 3 
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Faecution took two days to contider of it; and then ſullenly re- for ſich buildings as were diſtinct from the main body Exegeſſi 
U (olyed, that the houſe was content that the ſheriff do of the churches, and yet within the limits of the church i 

Predr execute Lord Stafford by ſevering his head from his 


body. It is farther related, thai when afterwards the 
ſame Lord Ruſſel was condemned for high treafon up- 
on indictment, the king, while he remitted the igno- 
minious part of the ſentence, obſerved, „“ that his 
Lordſhip would now find he was poſſeſſed of that pre- 
rogative, which in the caſe of Lord Stafford he had 
denied him,” One can hardly determine (at this diſ- 


tance from thoſe turbulent times), which moſt to diſ- 


approve of, the indecent and ſanguinary zeal of the 
ſubject, or the cool and crucl farcaſm of the ſovereign. 

To conclude : it is clear, that if, upon judgment to 
be hanged by the neck till ke is dead, the criminal be 
not thoroughly killed, but revives, the ſheriff muſt 
hang him again. For the former hanging was no exc- 
cution of the ſentence; and, if a falſe tenderneſs were 
to be indulged in ſuch caſes, a multitude of colluſions 
might enfuc. Nay, even while abjurations were in 
force, ſuch a criminal, fo reviving, was not allowed to 
take ſanctuary and abjure the realm; but his flecing to 


ſanctuary was held an eſcape in the officer, 


EXECUT10N, in the law of Scotland. See Law. 
Part. III. no clxxxv. $2. clxxxvi. 15. 

EXECUTION, in the French muſic, is uſed to de- 
note the manner of ſinging, or of the performance of 
a ſong. © As to the manner of ſinging, called in 
France execution, no nation may, with any probabi- 
lity, diſpate it with the French. If the French, 
by their commerce with the Italians, have gained a 
bolder compolition, the Icalians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a morc 
polite, moving, and exquitite execution.“ St Evre- 
mond, | 

EXECUTIVE powtr. The ſupreme executive 
power of Great Britain is veſted by their laws in a 
ſingle perſon, the king or queen for the time being. 
See the article KING. | 

The exccutive power, in this eſtate, hath a right to 
a negative in parliament, /. e. to refuſe aſſeut to any 
acts offered; otherwiſe the other two branches of le- 
gillative power would, or might, become deſpolic. 

EXECUTOR, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, io 
take care to ſee his will and teſtament executed or per- 
formed, and his effects diſpoſed of according to the 
tenor of the will. Sce Law. 

ExXEcuUToOR, in Scots law, ſignifies either the perſon 
intitled to ſucceed to the moveable eſtate of one decea- 
ſed, or whe by law or ſpecial appointment is intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of it, 

EXECUTORY, in law, where an eſtate in fee, 
that is made by deed or fine, is to be executed after- 
wards by entry, livery, or writ. Leaſes for years, an- 
nuities, conditions, &c, are termed iheritauces execu- 
tory. 

EXECUTRY, in Scots law, is the moveable eſtate 
falling to the executor. Under cxccutry, or moveables, 
is comprehended every thing that moves itſelf, or can 
be moved ; ſuch as corns, cattle, furniture, ready mo- 
ney, &c. 

EXEDRA, in antiquity, denoted halls with many 
ſeats, where the philoſophers, rhetoricians, and men 
of learning, met for diſcourſe and diſputation. The 
words occurs in ecclchiaſtical writers as a general name 
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taken in its largeſt ſenſe. Among the excdræ the chief Exerci fe. 


was the BAPTISTRY, 

EXEGESIS, a diſcourſe by way of explanation or 
comment upen any ſubjet. In the Scoich univerii- 
tics, thereis an exerciſe among the ſtudents in divinity, 
called an exegeſis, in which a queſtion is ſtated by the 
reſpouuent, who is then oppoſed by two or three o- 
ther ſtudents in their turns; during which time the 
profctior maderates, and ſolves the difficulties which 
the reſpondent cannot overcome. 

EXEGETES, (formed of e&xy:1epe, explain,“ 
amonz the Athenians, perſons learned in the laws, 
whom the judges uſed to conſult in capital cauſes. 

EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, ei- 


ther in numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a 


problem, according as the problem is either numerical 
or geometrical, 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated 
or copied. Sec MoDEL. 

EXEMPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image; concei- 
ved or formed in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he 
conducts his work. Such is the idea of Cæſar, which 
a painter has in his mind when he goes to make a pic- 
ture of Cæſar. 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters Patent, denotes 
an exemplar, or copy of letters patent, made from 
the inrolment thereof, and ſcaled with the great ſeal 
of England. Such exemplitications are as cflectual to 
be ſhowed, or pleaded, as the letters patent themſelves. 

EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 
ſome ſervice or appearance : thus, barons and peers of 
Britain are, on account of their dignity exempted 
from being ſworn upon inqueſts ; and knights, clergy- 
men, and others, from appearing at the ſheriff's turn. 
Perſons of 70 years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alſo 
by law exempted from ſerving on juries; and juſtices 
of the peace, attorneys, &c. from pariſh offices. 

_ EXERCISE, among phyſicians, ſvch an agitation 
of the body as produces ſalutary effects in the animal 
economy. 

Exerciſe may be ſaid to be either active or paſſive. 
The active is walking, hunting, dancing, playing at 
bowls, and the like; as alſo ſpeaking, and other la- 
boar of the body and mind. The paſlive is riding in 
a coach, on horſeback, or in any other manner, Ex- 
erciſe may be continued to a beginning of wearineſs, 
and ought to be uſed before dinner 1n a pure light 
air; for which reaſon, journeys, and going into the 
country, contribute greatly to preſerve and re-eſtabliſh 
health, 

Exerciſe increaſes the circulation of the blood, atte. 
nuates and divides the fluids, and promotes a regular 
perſpiration, as well as a due ſecretion of all the hu- 
mours ; for it accelerates the animal ſpirits, and facili- 
rates their diſtribution into all the fibres of the body, 
ſtrengthens the parts, creates an appetite, and helps 
digeſtion. Whence it ariſes, that thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to exerciſe are generally very robuſt, and 
ſcldom ſubject to diſeaſes. 

Boerhaave recommends bodily exerciſe in diſeaſes 
of a weak and lax fibre, By riding on horſeback, ſays 
his commentator, the pendulous viſcera of the abdo- 
men are ſhaken every moment, aud pently rubbed as 

it 
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Ererciſe. it were one againſt another, while in the mean time the round them for carrying off the water, airing ihe ſtraw, Exereiſc. 


—_— parc air acts on the lungs with greater force, But it cleaning their clothes and accoutrements, and afſitigg —v— 
15 to be obſerved that a weak man ſhould not ride with 


a fall tomach, but either before dinner, or after the 
digeſtion is near finiſhed ; for when the ſtomach is diſ- 
tended, weak people do not bear theſe concuſſions of 
the borſe without difficulty ; but when the primæ viæ 
arc near empty, the ra agg ogy are diſcharged by 
this concuſſion, Sailing in a ſhip is alſo an exerciſe of 
great uſe to weak people, If the veilel moves with 
an eveu motion by increaſing perſpiration it uſually ex- 
cites a wonderful alacrity, creates an appetite, and pro- 
motes digeſtion. Theſe exerciſes are more eſpecially 
ſerviceable to weak people; but, in order to ſtrengthen 
the body by muſcular motion, runging, and bodily ex- 
erciſcs are to be uſed, In theſe we ſhould begin with 
the moſt gentle, ſuch as walking, and increaſe it by 
degrees till we come to running. Thoſe exerciſes of the 
body are more eſpecially ſerviceable which give delight 
to the mind at the ſame time, as tennis, fencing, &c. ; 
for which reaſon, the wiſdom of antiquity appointed 
rewards for thoſe who excelled in theſe gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſes, that by this means the bodies of their youth 
might be hardened for warlike toils. 

As nothing is more conducive to health than mode- 
rate exerciſe, ſo violent exerciſe diſſipates the ſpirits, 
weakens the body, deſtroys the elaſticity of the fibres, 
and exhauſts the fluid parts of the blood, No wonder, 
thea, that acute and mortal fevers often ariſe from too 
violent exerciſe of the body; for the motion of the 
venous blood towards the heart being quickened by the 
contraction of the muſcles, and the veins being thus 
depleted, the arteries more eaſily propel their contain- 
ed hamours through the ſmalleſt extremities into the 
now leſs reſiſting veins; and therefore the velocity of 
the circulation will be increaſcd through all the veſſels. 
But this cannot be performed without applying the 
humours oftener, or in a greater quantity, to the ſe- 
cretory organs in the ſame time, whence the more 
fluid parts of the blood will be diſſipated, and what re- 
mains will be inſpiſſated ; and by the greater action of 
the veſſels upon their contained flaids, and of the re- 
acting fluids upon the ve ſſels, the blood acquires an in- 
flammatory denſity. Add to this, that by the violent 
attrition of the ſolids and fluids, together with the 
heat thence ariſing, all the hamours will incline to a 
greater acrimony, and the ſalts and oils of the blood 
will become more acrid and volatile, Hence, ſays Bo- 
erhaave, thoſe fevers which ariſe from too much ex- 
erciſe or motion, are cured by reſt of body and 
mind, with ſuch aliments and medicines as moiſten, 
dilute, and ſoften or allay acrimony. | 

The exerciſe of a ſoldier in camp, conſidered as con- 
ducive to health, Dr Pringle diſtinguiſhes into three 
heads; the firſt relating to his duty, the ſecond to his 
Itving more commodiouſly, and the third his diver- 
ions. The firſt, cenſiſting chiefly in the exerciſe of 
his arms will be no leſs the means of preſerving health 
than of making him expert in his duty: and frequent 
returns of this, early, and before the ſun grows hot, 
will be made more advantageous than repeating it ſel- 
dom, and ſtaying out long at a time; for a camp af- 
fording little convenience for refreſhment, all unneceſ- 
lary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the ſecond article, 
cutting boughs for ſnading the tents, making trenches 


in the buſineſs of the meſs, ought to be no diſagree- 
able exerciſe tothe men for ſome part of the day. Laſt- 
ly, as to diverſions, the men muſt be encouraged to 
them either by the example of their officers, or by 
{mall premiums to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of 
ſports as ſhall be judged moſt conducive to health: but 
herein great caution is neceſſary, not to allow them to 
fatigne themſclves too much, eſpecially in hot weather 
or ſickly times; but above all, that their clothes be 
Kept dry, wet clothes being the moſt frequent cauſes 
of camp-diſcaſes. 

EXERCISE, in military affairs, is the ranging a bod 
of ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them perform 
the ſeyeral motions and military evolutions with diffe. . 
rent management of their arms, in order to make them 
expert therein. See alſo WoRDs of Command. 

EXERCISE, in the Britiſh navy, is the preparatory. 
practice of managing the artillery and ſmall arms, in 
order to make the ſhip's crew perfectly ſkilled therein, 
ſo as to direct its execution ſucceſsfully in the time of 
battle, 

The exerciſe of the great gun was, till lately, very. 
complicated, and abounding with ſuperfluities, in 
the navies of every nation. The following method 
was then introduced into the Britiſh navy by an officer, 
of diſtinguiſhed abilities. . 

iſt, Silence. 
ad, Caſt looſe your guns. 
3d, Level your guns. 
41h, Take out your tompions. . 
5th, Run out your guns. 
6th, Prime. 
7th, Point your guns, 
8th, Fire. 
gth, Spunge your guns. 
roch, Load with cartridge. 
Iith, Shot your guns. 
12th, Put in your tompions, 
13th, Houſe your guns, 
I 4th, Secure your guns. 

Upon beat-to-arms (every body having immediately 
repaired to their quarters) the midſhipman command- 
ing a number of guns, is to ſce that they are not with- 
out every neceſlary article, as (at every gun) a ſpunge, 
powder-horn, with its priming wires, and a ſufficient 
quantity of powder, crow, hand-ſpike, bed, quoin, 
train-tackle, &c, ſending without delay for a ſupply of 
any thing that may be amiſſing; and for the greater 
certainty of not overlooking any deficiency, he is to 
give ſiriat orders to each captain under him, to make 
the like examination at his reſpective gun, and to take 
care that every requiſite is in a ſerviceable condition, 
which he is to report accordingly, And (beſides the 
other advantages of this regulation) for the ſtill more - 
certain and ſpeedy account being taken upon thele oc- 
caſions, the midſhipman is to give each man his charge 
at quarters (as expreſſed in the form of the monthly 
report), who is to ſearch for his particular implements, 
and, not finding them, is immediately to acquaint his 
captain, that, upon his report to the midſhipman, 
they may be replaced. 

The man who takes care of the powder is to place 
himſelf on the oppoſite fide of the deck from that 


where 
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Exerciſe, where we engage, except when fighting both ſides at haud-ſpikes, to eſcape the injury they might otlierwiſe Exereiſę. 
once, when he is to be amid-nips. He is not to ſuf- reccive from their being truck againſt them, or ſp lin- 


fer any other man to take a cartridge ſrom him but he 
who is appointed to ſerve the gun with thet article, ei- 
ther in time of a real engagement or at excrcile, 

Lanthorns arc not to be brought 10 Harter in the 
night, until the midſhipman gives bis ordcrs for jo do- 
ing to the perſon he charges with that article, Every 
thing being in its place, and not the leaſt lumber in 
the way of the guns, the exerciſe begins with, 

1, © Silence,” At this word every ole is to ob- 
ſerve a ſilent attention to the officer. 

2. © Caſt looſe your puns.” The mnvzzle laſhing 
is to be taken off from the guns, and (being coiled vp 
in a ſmall 1 is to be made faſt io the cy c- bolt 
above the port. The laſhing-tackles at the fame time 
to he caſt looſe, and middle of the breeching ſcized to 
the thimble of the pomillion. The ſpunge to be taken 
down, and with the crow, hand-fpike, &. laid upon 
the deck by the gun. N. B. When prepared for cu- 

aging an enemy, the ſeiziag within the clinch of the 
Eee is to be cut, that the gun may ccuie ſuffi- 
ciently within-board for loading, and that tlc force of 
the recoil may be more ſpent before it acts upon the 
breeching. 

2. © Level your guns.” The breech of your me- 
tal is to be railcd fo as to admit the foot of the bed's 
being placed upon the axle-tree of the carriage, with 
the quoin upon the bed, both their ends being even 
one with the other, N. B. When levelled for firing, 
the bed is to be laſhed to the bolt which ſypports the 
inner cnd of it, that it may not be thrown out of its 
place by the violence of the gun's motion when hot 
with frequent diſcharges. 

4. © Take out your tompions.“ The tompion is 
to be taken out of the gan's mouth, and left hanging 
by its laniard. 

5, © Runout your guns.“ With the the tackles hook- 
ed to the upper bolts of the carriage, the gun is to be 
bowſed out as cloſe as poſſible, without the aſſiſtance of 
cro:rs or hand-ſpikes ; taking care at the ſame time to 
keep the breeching clear of the trunks, by hauling it 
through the rings; it is then to be bent ſo as to run 
clear when the gun is fired. When the gun is out, 
the tackle ſalls are to be laid along-ſide the carriages 
in neat fakes, thit, when the gun by recoiling over- 
hauls them, they may not be ſubject to get foul, as 
they would if in a common coil. 

6. „Prime.“ If the cartridge is to be pierced 
with the priming-wire, and the vent filled with pow- 
der, the pan alſo is to be filled; and the flat ſpace, 
having a ſcore through it at the end of the pan, is to 
be covered, and this part of the priming is to be bruiſ- 
ed with the round part of the horn, The apron is to 
be laid over, and the horn hung vp out of danger 
from the flaſh of the priming. 

7. % Point your guns.“ At this command the gun 
is, in the firſt place, to be elevated to the height of 
the object, by means of the ſide-ſights; and then the 
pre pointing is to direct his fire by the upper fight, 

aving a crow on one ſide and a hand-ſpike on the o- 
ther, to heave the gun by his direction till he catches 
the object. 

N. B. The men who heave the gun ſor pointing are 
to ſtand between the ſhip's ſide and their crows or 
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tered i 2 ſhot; and the man who zttends che captain 
Wien the match is 10 bring it at the word, “Point your 
gs, and kneeling upon one knee oppolite the train- 
truck of the carriage, aud at lach a diſtance as io be 
able to touch the priming, is to turn his heed from the 
gun, and Keep bowing gently upon the lighted match 
to Keep it cler rom ajhes. And as the miſſing of an 
chen in ation, by neglect or want of coolneſs, is 
not in-xcuſate, it is particularly recommended 19 
have the people thoroughly inſtructed in pointing well, 


and taught to Know the ill conſequences of not ta- 


king proper means to hit their mark ; wherefore they 
ſhould be made 10 elevate their guns to the utmolt 
nicety, and then to point with the ſame exactneſs, 
having caught the oliject through the upper fight, At 
the word, 

« ie.“ The match is inſtantly to be put to the 
bruiſed part cf the pr:ming ; and when the gun is diſ- 
charged, the vent is to be cloſcd, in order to ſmother 
any ſpark of fire that may remain in the chamber of 
the gun; and the man who ſpunges is immediately to 
place himiclt by the muzzle of the gun in readincis; 
when, at the next word, 

9. “ Spunge your gun.“ The ſpunge is to be ram- 
med dowu to the bottom of the chamber, and then 
twiſted round, to cxtinguith cffcctuaily any remains of 
fire; and, when drawn out, to te ſtruck apainit the 
on- ſide of the muzzle, to ſhake off any ſperksor ſcraps 
o the c:rtridge that may have come gut with it; and 
next, its end is to be ſhifted ready for loading; and 
while this is doing, the man appointed to provide a 
cartridge is to go to the bx, and by the time the 
ſpunge is out of the gun, he is 10 have it ready; and at 
the word, 

10.“ Load with cartridge.“ The cartridge (with 
the bottom- eud firſt, ſcam downwards, and a wad af- 
ter it) it is to be put into the gun, and thruſt a little 
way within the mouth, when the rammer is to be en- 
tered: the cartridge is then to be forcitly rammed 
down ; and the captain at the ſame time is to keep his 
priming-wire in the vent, aud, feeling the cartridge, 
is to give the word home, when the rammer is to be 
drawn, 2nd not before. While this is doing, the man 
appointed to provide a ſhot is to provide one (or two, 
according to the order at that time) ready at the 
muzzle, With a wad likewiſe; and when the rammer 
is drawn, at the word, 

11. © Shot your gans.”* The ſhot and wad upon it 
are to be put into the gun, and thruſt a little way 
down when the rammer is to be entered as before. 
The ſhot and wad are to be rammed don to the car- 
tridge, and there have a couple of forcible ſtrokes ; 
when the rammer is to be drawn, and laid ont of the 
way of the guns and tackles, if the exerciſe or action 
is continued; but if it is over, the ſpunge is to be ſe- 
cured in the place it is at all times kept in, 

12. © Put in your tompions,” The tompions to be 
put into the muzzle of the cannon, 

13. © Houſe your guns.” The ſeizing is to be 
put on azaiu upon the clinched end of the breeching, 
leaving it no flacker than to admit of the guns being 
houſed with caſe. The quoin is to be taken from un- 
der the breech of the gun, and the bed, ſtill reſting 
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Fxercifes, upon the bolt, withia the carriage, thruſt under, till 
nme foot of it falls off the axle tree, leaving it to reit 


upon the end which projects out from the foot. The 
metal is to be let down upon this. The gun is to be 
placed exactiy ſquare ; and the muzzle is to be cloſe to 
the wood, in its proper place for paſſing the muzzle- 
laſhings. 

14. „Secure your guns.” The muzzle-laſhings 
muſt firſt be made ſecure, and then with oue tackle 
(having all its parts equally taught with the breech- 
ing) the gun is to be laſhed. The other tackle is 
be bowſed taught, and by itſelf made faſt, that it may 
be ready to caſt off for laſhing a ſecond breeching. 
N. B. Care muſt be taken to hook the firſt tackle to 
the upper bolt of the carriage, that it may not other- 
wiſe obſtruct the reeving of the ſecond breeching, and 
to give the greater length to the end part of the fall. 
No pains mult be ſpared in bowling the laſhing very 
taught, that the gun may have the leaſt play that is 
poſlible, as their being looſe may be productive of ve- 
ry dangerous conſequences. The quoin, crow, and 
hand-ſpike are to be put under the gun, the powder- 
horn hung up in its place, &c. 

Being engaged at any time when there is a large 
ſwell, a rough ſea, or in ſqually weather, &c. as the 
ſiip may be liable to be ſuddenly much hecled, the 
port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the 
working of the gun will admit of 0 the man charged 
with that office is to keep it in his hand; at the ſame 
time the muzzle-laſhing is to be kept faſt to the ring 
of the port, and being hauled taught, is to be faſten- 
ed to the eye-bolt over the port-hole, ſo as to be out 
of the gun's way in firing, in order to haul it in at any 
time of danger. 

This precaution is not to be omitted, when engaging 
to the windward, any more than when to the leeward, 
thoſe ſituations being very ſubj ect to alter at too ſhort a 
warning. 

A train-tackle is always to be made uſe of with the 
lec-guns; and the man ſtationed to attend it is to he 
very carefal in preventing the guns running out at an 
improper time, | 

EXERCISE, may alſo be applicd with propriety to 
the forming our fleets into orders of failing, lines of 
battle, &c. an art which the French have termed 295- 
lutions or taftiques, In this ſenſe exerciſe may be de- 
fined, the execution of the movements which the dif- 
ferent orders and diſpoſitions of flcets occafionally re- 
quire, and which the ſcveral (hips are directed to per- 
form by means of ſignals. Sce Tactics, 

EXERCISES, are alſo underſtood of what young 
2 learn in the academics and riding-ſchools, 

ach as fencing, drawing, riding the great horſe, &c. 

How uſctul, how agrecable ſoever, ſtudy may be to 
the mind, it is very far from being equally ſalutary to 
the body. Every one obſerves, that the Creator has 
formed an intimate connection between the body and 
the mind; a perpetual action and reaction, by which 
the body inſtantly fecls the diſorders of the mind, and 
the mind thoſe of the body, The delicate ſprings of 
our frail machines loſe their activity and become ener- 
vated, and the veſſels are choaked by obſtructions when 
we totally deſiſt from exerciſe, and the conlequences 
neceſſarily affect the brain; a more ſtudious and ſe- 
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dentary life is therefore equally W to the bo- £xcrcitor 


EXE 


dy and the mind. The limbs likewiſe become tiff ; 
we contract an aukward conſtrained manrver ; a certain 
diſguſtful air attends all our actions, and we are very 
near being as diſagrecable to ourſelves as to others. 
An inclination to ſtudy is highly commendable ; but it 
ought not, however, to inſpire us With an averſion to 
ſocicty. The natural lot of man is to live among his 
fellows; and whatcver may be the condition of our 
birth, or our ſituation in life, there are a thouſand oc- 
caſions where a man muſt naturally deſire to render 
himſelf agreeable ; to be active and adroit ; to dance 
with a grace; to command the fiery ſtecd; to defend 
himſelf againſt a brutal enemy ; to preſerve his life by 
dexterity ; as by leaping, ſwimming, &c. Many ra- 
tional cauſes have therefore given riſe to the practice 
of particular exerciſes ; and the moſt ſagacious and be- 
nevolent legiſlators have inſtituted, in their academics 
and univerſities, . methods of enabling youth, 
who de vote themſelves to ſtudy, to become expert alſs 
in laudable exerciſes. 

EXERCITOR, in Scots law, he who employs a 
ſhip in trade, whether he be owner, or only treights 
her from the owner. 

EXERGESIA. See OraTokyY, n* 90. 

EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little ſpace a- 
round or without the figures of a medal, left for the 
inſcription, cipher, device, date, &c. 

EXETER, the capital city of Devonſhire, ſituated 
on the river Ex, ten miles north of the Britiſh chan- 
ne]: W. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 50 44. Anciently the 
name of this city was Jex, and Iſia Dumnoniorum, The 
preſent name is a contraction of Exceſler, that is, a 
city upon the Ex. It is large, populons, aud wealthy, 
with gates, walls, and ſuburbs: the circumference of 
the whole is about three miles, It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, transferred hither from Crediton, by Edward 
the Confeſſor ; and is one of the principal cities in the 
kingdom for its buildings, wealth, and number of its 
inhabitants. It had fix gates, beſides many turrets, 
ſeveral of which are now pulled down. It had 
formerly ſo many convents, that it was called Monk- 
tCeun, till king Athelſtan changed its name to Exeter, 
about tne year 940; at which time he alſo fortificd 
the city (which fad before been only incloſed with a 
ditch and a fence of timber) with circular walls, em- 
battlements, towers, and turrets of ſquared ſtone, en- 
circling the whole, except the weſtern ſide, with a 
deep moat. Beſides chapels and 5 large meeting-hou- 
ſes, there are now 15 churches within the walls, aud 
4 without, S. Peter's, the cathedral, is « magnificent 
pile; though little now remains of the ancient fabric 
of the church, except that part which is called Our 
Lady's Chapel. It has a ring of 12 bells, reckoned 
the largeſt ring of the largeſt bells in England; as is 
alſo its organ, whoſe largeſt pipes are 15 inches in dia- 


meter. In 1763 the cathedral was repaired, beauti- 
fiec, and new paved; when, in removing the old pave- 


ment, was found the leaden coſſin of biſhop Bitton, 
who died in 1307; the top of which being decayed, 
aflorded an opportunity of viewing the ſkeleton lying 
in its proper form: near the bones of the finger was 
fouud a ſaphire ring ſet in gold; the ſtone con- 
ſiderably large, but of no great value, on account 
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of ſcyeral aus in it Near this ſtoal a ſmall neat 


chilice 21d patienof filver gilt, but the damp had de- 


itrozed the greateſt part of the gilding. In the ceutre 
of tue patten was engraved a hand, with the two fore- 
fingers extended iu the attitude of benediction. The 
top of the crozicr was allo found, but totally decayed. 
A moſt beautiful modern painted glaſs window has been 


la cly erc&ecd at the weſtern end of the cathedral, the 


ea 1lcru end having before a remarkable fine antique one. 
I the other windows there is much fine ancient paint- 
ed glaſs. The altar is remarkable for its beautiful de- 
ſign and execution, On the left-hand ſide of it there 
yet exiſts the ſeat where Edward the Confeſſor and 
his queen fat and inſtalled Leofricus bis chancellor, the 
firit biſtop of Exeter ; and in the ſouth croſs aille js 
the monument of the fame Leofricus, who died 1072, 
which at the time of his interment was a part of the 
charch-yard, but by the enlarging of the church by 
his ſucceſſors becime nearly the middle of the build- 
ing. The grand weſtern end of the church is moſt 
magiiſicently adorned with the Natues of the pa- 
triarchs, &c, The chapter-houſe was built in 1439. 
The beantiful throne for the biſhop was conſtructed a- 
bot 1456, and is ſaid to be prandeſt of the kind in 
Britain, The great north tower was completed in 
1435, which contains a bell that weighs 12,500 pounds; 
and exceed; the great Tom of Lincoln by 2, 500 pounds. 
This city has had divers charters granted, or confirmed, 
by moſt of the Engliſh kings; but it was made a mayor 
town in the reign of king ſohn, and a county of itſelf 
by king Henry VIII. It is governed by a mayor, 24 
aldermen, 4 bailitls, a recorder, chamberlain, ſherifi, 
towa-clerk, c. They have 2 ſword-bearer, and four 
Rewards, four ferjeauts at mace wearing gowns, aud 
ſtaft-bearers in liverics with filver badges. It had an- 
cicntlya mint; aud in the reigns of king William III. 
an! queen Anne, many pieces of ſilver money were 
cvined here, which have the letter E under the buſt. 
Here are 120or 13 incorporate city-companies, All 
pleas and civil eauſes are tried by the mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, and conmon-conuncil ; but criminal cauſes, 
and thoſe relating tothe peace, are determined by eigbt 
aldermen, whoarc juſtices of the peace, Here are four 
principal ſtreets, all centring in the middle of the city, 
which is therefore called Carfor, from the old Norman 
word Quatre voix, i, e. the four ways. Near it is a 
conduit, lately removed from the centre to the fide of 
the principal ſtreet which was firſt erected by Wil- 
liam Duke, mayor of the city, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. and there are others well ſupplied with wa- 
ter brought in pipes from the neighbourhocd. There 
13 an old caſtle in the north-eaſt part of the city, call- 


el [eougormontt, from the red foil it ſtands on; from 


mente there is a pleaſant proſpect from the walls. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Weſt Saxon 
1.1195, and that they reſided bere, as did afterwards 
ine earls and dukes of Cornwall, This caſtle was re- 
matkably (lrong both by nature and art. The pate, 
watch originally led into it, was walled up by order 
vi William the Conqueror, in token of his having re- 
daced it to his obedience after a very obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance; and cloſe by it an inferior gate was made in the 
wall, in which ſtate they both remain. The outward 
Rone facingis kept in tolerable repair; but in the inſide, 
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being but carth is gradually crumbled down, Here Freter. 
yet remains the ancient chapel, built in 1260, and 
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kept in good repair, where prayers are read and'a 
ſcrmon preached in fſeilions weeks. The city iticlf 
is healthy, and plcaſantly fituated on the ſides of a 
hill, having other hills to its N. W. and S. by which 
it is theliered from the force of ſtorms. The bank 
which ſuſtained the diich that in a great part ſurround- 
ed the caſtle, is platited and gravelled, and accommo- 
dated with ſrats, it being the place of refort for walk- 
ing for the inhabitants; and the ditch between it and 
the caſtle being filled up, is new thickly planted with 
elms, which form a delightful grove, The old palace 
is now entircly demoliſhed, and an elegant ſeſſions- 
houſe creed, where the aflizes, quzrier- ſeſſions, and 
county-courts are held. In the city and ſuburbs arc 
priſons both for debtors and male factors; a work-houſe, 
alms-houſcs, and charity-ſchools; an hoſpital for the 
ſick and lame poor of the city and county, upon the 
model of the intirmarics of London and Weſtminſter ; 
and two free grammar-ſchools, It has markets on 
Weeneſdays and Fridays; and four fairs in the year. 
Great trade is carricd on here for ſerges, perpetuanzs, 
long-ells, and other woollen goods, in which it is com- 
puted that at leaſt 6co,codl. a- year is traded for; yet no 
markets were erected here for wooll, yarn, and ker- 
ſeys, till the zoth of Henry VIII. Before that time, the 
merchants drove a conſiderable trade to Spain and 
France : they were incorporated, in the reign of queen 
Mary I. by the name of the governor, conſuls, and ſocie- 
ty of merchant adventurers, trading to France.“ Here is 
allo a weekly ſerge market, the greateſt in England, 
next to the Brigg market at Leeds in Yorkſhire: it is 
ſaid that ſome weeks as many ſerges have been ſold here 
as amount to 20,0001, or 100,000). ; for belides the vaſt 
quantitcis of their woollen goods ſhipped for Portugal, 
Spain, aud Italy, the Dutch give large commititons for 
buying up ſerges, perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and 
Germany. It is particularly remarked of this city, that 
it is almoſt as full of gentry as of tradeſmen ; and that 
more of its mayors and bailiffs have deſcended from, or 
given riſe to, good familics, than in any other city of its 
wy in the kingdom; for the great trade and flou- 
riſhing ſtate of this city tempted gentlemen to fettle their 
ſons in it, contrary to the practice of many of the in- 
land as well as northern counties, where, according ro 
the vain and ruinous notions of the Normans, trade Was 
deſpiſed by the gentry as fit only for mechanics and 
the vulgar. The city was under the juriſdiction of the 
Romans, whoſe coins have been frequently dug vp in 
and about it. After they left England, the Saxons 
drove the Britons out of it into Cornwall, and en- 
compaſſed it with a ditch, beſides bulwarks. The 
Danes attacked and ſpoiled it in 875 ; and afterwards, 
in revenge of the general maſſacre of the Danes by the 
Engliſh, Swain, one of their kings, came hither with 
a great force, put the men to the ſword, raviſhed the 
women, maſſacred the children, burnt rhe city, and 
defaced the walls. A long time after this, juſt as it 
was reviving, William the Conqueror beſieged and took 
it; and it was again beſieged in the reign, of king 
Stephen and Edward IV. In the reigns of Henry VII. 
it was again beſieged by Perkin Warbeck, and batter- 
ed furiouſly ; but the citizeus forced him to raiſe the 
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gave the very ſword from his ſide to be borne always 
before the mayor. In the reign of Edward VI. in 
July 1544, it was ſmartly cannonaded by the rebels of 
Cornwall and Devon, who almoſt ſtarved it by break- 
ing down its bridges, cutting off its water, and ſtop- 
ping up all paſſages : but it held out till the lord John 
Rafjel came with a force and rajſcd the ſiege on the 
6th of Auguſt, which was then appointed as an anni- 
verſary day of thankſgiving by the city, and is ſtill ob- 
ſerved as ſuch. King Charles I.'s queen, to whom this 
city gave ſhelter in the civil wars, was here delivered 
of Henrietta, af:erwards ducheſs of Orleans; whoſe 
picture is in its Guild-Hall, as are alſo General Monk's 
and George I.'s, &c. In the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the 
city was a houſe called Bedford-houſe, whereinthe above 
queen was delivered of the princ:fs, This having lately 
been taken down, an clegant circus is built on the 
ſpot, with a theatre adjoining it; and for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, a paſſage has been made 
through the town-wall to Southern Hay, on which 
green ſtands the county hoſpital, already ſpoken of, 
beſides a conſiderable number of new builings, There 
arc remains of ſeveral ancient ſtructures, which are 
daily giving way to modern erections ; among the reſt, 
an old building, ſaid to have been a palace of king 
Athelſtan, The Guildhall is a ſpacijons and convenient 
building, whoſe front or portico projects a great way 
into the ſtreet, and was firſt erected in 1330, to which 
its preſent front was rebuilt in 1593, and repaired in 
1729. An arm of the ſca formerly flowed nearly up 
to the city's wall, till 1316, when Hugh Conrtenay 
carl of Devon, in revenge ſor an affront, rnined the 
navigation, by conſtracting wears and dams inthe river; 
but to remedy it, in 1439, an act of parliament paſſed for 
making a navigable canal, for the better conveyance of 
goods in barges to and from the city io Toplham. This 
was carried into execution in 1581, but not completed till 
1675; nor was it after all found fufhcicnr, till the pre- 
ſent haven was conftructed in 1697, when it was ren- 
dered capable of bringing ſhips of 150 tons quite to the 
quay, conſtructed near the walls of the city. In ſhort, 
Exeter, by aconſtantadherence toirs motto, Semper fide- 
lis; has been applauded by all hiſtorians for its inviolable 
fidelity to its ſoyereizns, whether they held their crown 
by hereditary or parliamentary right, The city ſends 
two members to pirtiament; and gives title of earlto the 
Cecils.—The ſee of Exeter was once one of the moſt 
wealthy in the kingdom ; bnt its revenues were moſt 
ſhamefully waſted by biſhop Voyſey, who alicnated its 
lands, What little he left was fo much encambered, 
that the ſee has never been able to recover its former 
grandeur ; and ſo {mall are its preſent revenues, that 
it has been found neceſſary for the bilhop to hold ſome 
other preferment for the better ſupport of his dignity 
and rank.” This ſee hath yielded to the nation three 
lord chancellors, two lord treaſurers, one lord preſi- 
dent of Wales, and one chancellor to the univerfty of 
Oxford, The dioceſe contains the entire counties of 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, wherein are 604 pariſhes, 
whereot 239 are impropriate. It hath four archdea- 
cons, viz. of Cornwall, Exeter, Barnſtable, and Tot- 
neſs, The diocrſe was formerly valued in the king's 
books at L. 1559 : 14: 6; but, ſince biſhop Voyſey's 
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peter. ſiege; which ſo pleaſed the king, that be came hither, 
aud preſented a eap of maintenance to the city, and 
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time, it is lowered to L. 500, and is computed to Fxfoliation 


be worth annually L. 2700. The clergy's tenth is 
L. 1200: 15: 21. To the cathedral belong a biſhop, 
a dean, four archdeacons, a chancellor, a treaſurer, a 
chantor, 24 prebendaries, and other inferior officers 
and ſervants, | 

EX FOLIATION, a term uſed by ſurgeons for the 
ſcaling of a bone, or its riſing and ſeparating into thin 
laminz or ſcales. 

EX HALATION, a general term for all efluyia or 
ſteams raiſed from the ſurface of the earth in form of 
Vapour, 

EX HAUSTIONS, in mathematics. Method of 
exhauſtions, is a way of proving the equality of two 
magnitudes, by a reductio ad abſurdum ; ſhowing, that 
if one be ſyppoſcd either greater or leſs than the other, 
there will ariſe a contradiction. 

The method of exhauſtions was of frequent uſe a- 
mong the ancient mathematicians ; as, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, &c. It is founded on what Enclid ſays in his 
tenth book ; r . that thoſe quantities whoſe lifferenceis 
leſs than any aſſignable quantity, are equal; for if they 
were unequa!, be the difference never fo ſmall, yet it 
may be ſo multiplied, as to become greater than either 
of them; if not ſo, then it is really nothing. This he 
aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. book x. which imports, 
that if, from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than irs half, and from the remainder more than 
its half, and fo continually, there will, at length remain 
a quantity leſs than either of thoſe propoſed. On this 
foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular pclygon 
of infinite ſides be infcribed in, or circumſcribed about, 
a circle; the ſpace, which is the difference between 
the circle and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite 
exhauſted, and the circle become equal to the polygon. 

EXHEREDATION, in the civil law, with vs or- 
dinarily called difrberiting, is the father's excluding 
his ſon from inheriting his eſtate, 

There are 14 cauſes of exhercdation expreſſed in 
12 Novel ; without ſome one of which cavſes, 

e decrees the exheredation null, and the teſtament 
inoffictous, as the civilians call it. Indeed, by the an- 
cient Roman law, the father might pronounce exhere- 
dation without any cauſe; but the rigour of this law 
was reſtrained and moderated by Juſtinian. 

EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or other wri- 
ting, being produced in a chancery ſuit to be proved 
by witneſſes, the examiner, or commiſſioner appointed 
for the examination of any ſuch, certifies on the back 
of the deed or writing, that the ſame was ſhown to the 
witneſs at the time of his examination, and by kim 
ſworn to, | 

EXHIBITION, in law, a producing, or ſhowing, 
of titles, authorities, and other proofs, of a matter ia 
conteſt, 

Anciently they uſed the phraſe, cx/i5tic7: of a trage- 
dy, comedy, or the like; but now we ſay repreſentation 
in lieu thereof, 

EXHIBITIOx, in old writers, is uſed for an allow. 
ance of meat and drink, ſuch as was cuſtomary a- 
mong the religious appropriators of churches, whe 
uſually made ir to the depending vicar. The benefac- 
tions ſettled for the maintaining of ſcholars in the 
univerſities, not depending on the ſoundation, are alſs 
called exhibitions. 
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EXI1OR TATION, in rhetoric, differs only from life. In its own element, it is perpetually haraſſed by Exodiary 
the dorados and other fiſh of prey. If it endeavours to iN 

avoid them by having recourſe to the air, it either F*orcilm. 
meets its fate from the gulls or the albatroſs, or is 


Y.xhorta- 
ton Ffuaſion, in that the latter principally endeavours to 
con /iuce the underſtanding, and the former to work 


OXEactys, ” þ 
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EXHUMATION, of ex © out of,” and umu, 
« ground), the act of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. In 
France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, up- 
on proof that ne was killed in a due], By the French 
laws, 4 parſon has a right io demand the exhumation 
of the body of one of bis pariſhioners, when interred 
out of the pariſh without his conſent, 

EXIGENCE, or ExioENcx, that which a thing 
requires, or which is expedient and ſuitable thereto, 

EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the de- 
ſendant in a perſonal action cannot be found, nor any 
effects of his within the county, by which he may be 
attached or diſtrained, 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court of com- 
mon-pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, 
in all act ions where proceſs of eutlawry lies. Writs of 
ſuperſedeas, as well as the prothonotarics, upon exi- 
gents, were likewiſe drawn up in thcir officc. 

EXILE, Scc BANISHMENT. 

Among the Romans, the word exilium properly 
ſignified an interdiction or excluſion from water and 
fire; the neceſſary conſequence of which was, that 
the interdicted perſon mult betake himſelf into ſome 
other country, ſince there was no living witkout fire 
and water,—ThusCicero, ad Herenn. obſcrves, that the 
form of the ſentence did not expreſs exilium, but only 
aque C ignis interdiftio, The ſame author remarks, 
that exile was not properly a puniſhment, but a volnn- 
tarily flying or avoiding the puniſhment decreed: Ex- 
ilium non eſſe ſupplicium, ſed perſugium, par tuſque ſup 
plicit, He adds, that there was no crime among the 
Romans, as among other nations, puniſhed with exile ; 
but exile was a reſource to which people flew volun- 
tarily, in order to avoid chains, ignominy, ſtarving, &c. 


Tic Athenians frequently ſent their generals and 


great men into exile, out of envy to their merits, or 
diſtruſt of their too great authority. Sec OsTRACISH, 

EXISTENCE, that whereby any thing has an ac- 
tual eſſence, or is ſaid to fs, Sce the article MET a- 
PHYSICS. 

EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player 
from off the ſtage, when he has acted his part. The 
word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to expreſs any 
kind of departure, even death. 

EXITERIA, in antiquity, oblations or prayers to 
any of the Gods for a proſperous expedition or journey. 
There were alfo ſcaſts under this denomination, which 


were celebrated by the Greeks, with ſacrifiees and 


prayers, whea their generals undertook expeditions 
againſt any enemy. 

EXOCOETUS, or the FLy1nG-Fisn, in ichthy- 
ology, a genus belonging to the order of abdominales. 
The lead is ſcaly, and it has no teeth; it has 10 radii 
in the branchioſtege membrane ; the body is whitiſh, 
and the belly is angular: the pectoral fins, the inſtru- 
ments of flight, are very large. When purſued by any 
other fiſh, 13 raiſes itſelf from the water by means of 
theſe long fins, and flies in the air to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, till the fins dry, and then it falls down into the 
water. It is a filk that ſcems to lead a moſt milerabic 


forced down again into the mouth of the inhabitants 
of the water, who, below, keep pace with its acrial 
excurſion, This fiſh is caught in the Mediterranean 
and ſome other ſcas. It is moſt common between the 
tropics, and there its enemies are more particulirly nu- 
merous, In theſe climates the flying fiſnes ſpring out 
of the water by hundreds, to eſcape the rapacity of 
the dolphins, ſharks, &c. When flying, they have as 
formidable enemies to encounter with in that clement, 
Viz. the pelican, eagle, diomedea, &c. and frequently 
throw themſelves on board the ſhips to eſcape their 
purſuit. Their fleſh is ſaid to be palatable and nouriſh- 
ing food, 

EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tragedy, was 
the perſon who, after the drama or piay was ended, 
ſung the ExoDTUA. 

EXODIUM, in the ancient Greek drama, one of 
the four parts or diviſions of tragedy, being ſo much 


of the * as included the cataſtrophe and unravel- 


ling of the plot, and anſwering nearly to our fourth 
and fifth acts. 

ExoD1uM, among the Romans, conſiſted of certain 
humorous verſes rehearſed by the exodiary at the end 
of the Fabulæ Atellanæ. 

ExoDp1um, in the Septuagint, ſignifies the end or 
concluſion of a feaſt. Particularly it is uſed for the 
cighth day of the feaſt of tabernacles, which it is ſaid 
had a ſpecial view to the commemoration of the exodus 
or departure out of Egypt. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment; being the ſecond of the pentateuch, or five 
books of Moſcs. 

It is ſo called from the Greek [ex d], the“ go- 
ing out“ or departure of the children of Iſrael from the 
land of Egypt; the hiſtory of which is delivered in this 
book, together with the many miracles wrought on that 
occaſion. 

EXOMPHALUS, in ſnrgery, called alſo - 
cele, and hernia umbilicalis, is a preternatural tumor 
of the abdomen, at the navel, from a rupture or diſ- 
tenſion of the paris which inveſt that cavity. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from perſons 
poſſeſſed, by means of conjurations and prayers. The 

ews made great pretences to this power. Joſephus 
tells ſeveral wonderful tales of the great ſucceſs of ſeve- 
ral exorciſts. One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many dæ mo- 


niacs, he ſays, by means of a root ſet in a ring. This 


root, with the ring, was held under the patient's noſe, 
and the devil was forthwith evacuated, The moſt part 
of conjurers of this claſs were impoltors, each pretend- 
ing to a ſecret noſtrum or charm which was an over- 
match for the devil. Our Saviour communicated to 
his diſciples a real power over dæmons, or perhaps over 
the diſcaſes ſaid to be occaſioned by demons. See 
DA&MONIAC. 

Exorciſm makes a conſiderable part of the ſuperſti- 
tion of the church of Rome, the rituals of which for- 
bid the exorciſing any perſon without the biſhop's leave. 
The ceremony is performed at the lower end of the 
church towards the door. The exorciſt firſt ſigns the 
poſſeſſed perſon with the ſign of the croſs, —_ . 
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low the litanies, plalms, and prayer; after which the 


Lxotic. exnreiſt aſks the devil his name, and adjures him by 


the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion not to afflict the 
perſon any more : then, layinghis right hand on the 
dx moniac's head, he repeats the form of exorciſm, 
which is this: I exorciſe thee, unclean ſpirit, in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt : tremble, O Satan ! thou enemy 
of the faith, thon foe of mankind, who haſt brought 
death into the world ; who haſt deprived men of lite, 
and haſt rebelled againſt juſtice; thou ſeducer of man- 
kind, thou root of evil, thou ſource of avarice, diſcord, 
and envy.” The Romaniſts likewiſe exorciſe houles 
and other places, ſuppoſed to be hannted by unclean 
ſpirits; and the ceremony is much the ſame with that 
for perſons policſſed. | 

EXORCISTS, in church-hiſtory, an order of men, 
in the ancient church, whoſe employment it was to ex- 
orciſe or caſt out devils, Sce the preceding article. 

EXORDIUM, in oratory, is the preamble or be- 
ginning, ſerving to prepare the audience ſor the reſt of 
the diſcourſe. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either juſt and formal, 
or vehement and abrupt. The laſt are moſt ſuitable 
on occaſions of extraordinary joy, indignation, or the 
like. Sce ORATORV, n“ 36. 

EXOSTOSIS (from tg out, and csww a bone), in 
anatomy, an acute eminence or excreſcence, puſhing 
preternaturally above the bone. | 

EXOTERIC aud EsoToric, are terms denoting 
external and internal, and applied to the double doc- 
trine of the ancicnt philoſophers ; the one was public 
or ex9teric ; the other ſecret or eſoteric. The firſt was 
that which they openly profeſſed and taught to the 


world; the latter was confined to a ſmall number of 
choſen diſciples. This method was derived originally 


from the Ezyptians ; who, according to the united 
teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, &e. had a twofold philoſophy, one ſecret 
and ſacred, another public ah common. The ſame 
practice alſo obtained among the Perſian Magi, the 
Druids of the Gauls, and the Brachmans of India. 
The Egyptian prieſts, with whom it originated, ſuſ- 
tained the character of judges and magiſtrates, and 
probably introduced this diſtinction with a view to the 
public welfare, and to ſerve the purpoſes of legiſlation 
and government. Clement of Alexandria infortis us, 
that they communicated their myſteries principally to 
thoſe who were concerned in the adminiſtration of the 
ſtate ; and Plutarch confirms the ſame declaration, 
However, others have ſuppoſed that they invented the 
fables of their gods and heroes, and the other external 
ceremonies of their religion, to diſguiſe and conceal 
natural and moral truths; but whatever was the mo- 
tive of their practice, it was certainly applied to poli- 
tical purpoſes, 

EXOTIC, a term properly ſignifying foreign or ex- 
traneonus, 1. e. brought from a remote or ſtrange coun- 
try. In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay extoticor barba- 
rous terms Or words, &c. The word is derived from 
the Greek :, Fab extra, „without, ou the outſide,” 

Exoric, is chiefly applied to plants which are na- 
tives of foreign countries, particularly thoſe brought 
from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and which do not na- 
tarally grow in Europe. 
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Bxarcifts kneel and ſprinkles him with holy water. Then fol- 
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The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not Expaufion. 
thrive in England without ſome peculiar care and cul- —w— 


ture; they require the warmth of their own climates ; 
whence the uſe of hot-beds, glaſs-trames, green houſes, 
&c. Sce CREEn- Houſe and STOVE. 

EXPANSION, among metaphyticians, denotes the 
idea we have of laiting diſtance, all whoſe parts exiſt 
together, 

ExPANSION, in phyſiology, the enlargement or in- 
creaſe of bulk in bodies, chiefly by means of heat. 
This is one of the molt general effects of that ſubiile 
principle, being common to all bodies whatever, whe- 
ther ſolid or fluid. In ſome few caſts, indeed, bodies 
ſcem to expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of treezing : but this is found to be owing to the ex- 
trication of an infinite number of air-bubbles from the 
fluid at a certain time : and is not at all a regular and 
gradual expanſion like that of metals, or and other ſo- 
lid or fluid ſubſtance by means of heat, In certain me- 
tals alſo, an expanſion takes place when they paſs from 
a fluid to a ſolid ſtate ; but this too is not to be ac- 
counted any proper effect of cold, but of the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the metals in a certain manner; 
and is therefore to be accounted a kind of cryſtalliza- 
tion rather than any thing elſe. 

The expanſion of bodies by heat is very various, and 
in ſolids does not ſeem to be guided by any certain 
rule, In the 38th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Mr Smeaton has given a table of the expan- 
ſions of many different ſubſlances, from which the fol- 
lowing particulars are extracted, The degree of heat 
employed was 180 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter, and the expanſion is expreſſed in 10,000th parts of 
an Engliſh inch. 

A foot of white glaſs barometer tube 100 


Martial regulus of antimony - 130 
Bliſtered ſteel - 138 
Hard ſtecl - - 147 
Iron . - 151 
Biſmuth - - 167 
Hammered copper - 204, 
A mixture of three parts of copper with 
one of tin - - 218 

Caſt braſs - - 225 
A mixture of 16 parts of braſs with one 

of tin - - 229 
Braſs wire - - 232 
Speculam metal - 232 
Spelter ſolder, compoſed of two parts of 

braſs and one of zinc. - 247 
Fine Pewter - - 274 
Grain tin - 298 
Soft ſolder, compoſed of two parts of 

lead and one of tin, - 301 
A mixture of cight parts of zinc and 

one of tin, a little hammered, =... "68 
Lead . - 344 
Zinc or ſpelter . - 353 
Zinc hammercd an inch per foot 373 


From this table it appears, that no rule can be de- 
duced concerning the degrees: of expanſion to which 
bodies are ſubject by the ſame degree of heat, either 
from their ſpecific gravity or otherwiſe. Zinc, which 
is much lighter than lcad, expands more with heat; but 
glaſs, which is lighter than cither, expands much os ; 

while 
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while copper, which is heavier than a mixture of braſs 
and tin, c&pands leſs. 

Of all known ſubſtances, thoſe of the acrial kind 
expand moſt by an equal degree of heat ; and in ge- 
neral the greater quantity of latent heat that any ſub- 
ſtance coutaius, the more caſily it is expanded ; though 
even here we cannot form any general rule. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the moit deviſe fluids, fach as mer- 


cury, oil of vittiol, &c. arc leſs expanfible than water, 


ſpirit of wine, or ether, This lait indecd is fo caſily 
expanded, that were it not forthe preſlure of the at- 
moſphere it would be in a continual ſtate of vapour. 
Aſter bodies are reduced to a vaporous ſtate their ex- 
panſion ſeems to goon without any Imitation, in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat applied; fo that it is 
1n9poſſible to ſay what would be the ultimate eſtects 
of that principle upon them in this way. The force 
with which theſe vapours expand on the application of 
high degrees is very great; neither can we ſay, that 
any obſtacle whatever is iuſupcrable by them. On 
this principle depend the ſteam-engincs fo much uſed 
in various mechanical operations; likewiſe ſome bye 
dranlic machines; and the inſtruments called manomes 
ters, which ſhow the variation of gravity in the exter- 
nal atmoſphere, by the expanſion or condenſation of 
a (mall quantity of air confined ina proper veſſel. On 
this principle alſo perpetual movements might be con- 
tracted fimilar to thoſe invented by Mr Coxe, on the 
principle of the barometer. A variety of other cu- 
rions machines may be conſtructed on the principle of 
acrial expanſion; of which an account is given under 
the articles HypaosTATICS and PNEUMATICS, 

The expanſion of ſolid bodies is meaſurcd by an in- 
ſtrument named the PyroMETER; and the force with 
which they expand is Hill greater than that of aerial 
vapours, the flame of 2 farthing candle producing an 
ex panſion in a bar of iron capable of counteracting a 
weight of 500 pounds, The quantity of expanſion, 
however, is ſo ſmall, that it has never been applied to 
the movement of any mechanical engine, On the 
principle of the expanſion of fluids THERMOMETERS 
are conſtructed; for au account of which, ſce that ar- 
ticle. For the effects of the different expanſions of 
metals in correcting the errors of machines for mea- 
ſuring time, ſee the article PENDULUM. 

EXPECTANCY, ESTATES IN, are of two forts ; 
one created by act of the parties, called a remainder ; 
the other, by act of law, called a r2ver//921, 

EXPECTATION, in the doctrine of chances, is 
applied to any contingent event, and is capable of be- 
ing reduced to the rules of computation. Thus a ſum 
of money in expectation, when a particular event hap- 
pens, has a determinate value before that event hap- 
pens; ſo that if a perſon is to receive any lum, e. gr, 
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S that which has its foundation in expcrience, 

wherein nothing is aſſumed as a trath but what 
is fouuded upon ocular demonſtration, or which can- 
not be denied without viclating the common ſenſe and 
perceptions of all mankind, 
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101. when an event takes place which has an equal 
probability of happening and failing, the valut of the 
expectation is halt that ſum or 51. and in all caſes the 
expectation of obtaining any ſum is eſtimated by mul- 
tiplyiug the value of the ſum expected by the fraction 
whics repreſents the probability of obtaining it. The 
cxpe ation of a perſon who has three chances iu five 
of o>taining 100 l. is equal io: x 100 or 60 J. and 
the provility of obtaining 1col. in this caſe is equal 
o 45 = 2. 
EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
promote EXPECTORATION. 

EXPECTORATON, the act of evacnating or 
bringing up phlegm or other matters out of the tra- 
chea, lungs, &c. by coughing, hauking, ſpitting, &c. 

EXPEDITATION, in the Engliſh foreft-laws, ſig- 
niſies a cutting out the balls of a dog's fore-feet for the 
preſervation of the king's game. 

Every one that keeps any great dog not expeditaicd 
ſorfcits three ſhillings and fourpence to the king. In 
maſtiffs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, 
are to be cut tothe ſkin, Iuſtit. part iv. p. 308. 

This cxpeditation was to be per formed once in every 
three years, and was done to every man's dog who lived 
near the foreſt, and even the dogs of the foteſters the m- 
lelves. 

EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome 
diſtant place, with a view of hoſtilities. Such were the 
expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of Bacchu 
and Alexander into the Indies, 

Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land 
were called cro/Jades, 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired 
by long uſe without any teacher. It canſiſts in 
the ideas of things we have ſcen or read, which the 
judgment has reflected on, to ſorm for itſelf a rule or 
method, 

Authors make three kinds of experience: The firſt 
is the ſimple uſes of the external ſenſes, whereby we 
perceive the phenomena of natural things without any 
direct attention thereto, or making any application 
thereof, The ſccond is, when we premeditately and 
deſignedly make trials of various things, or obſerve 
thoſe done by others, attending cloſely to all effects 
and circumſtances, The third is that preceded by a 
foreknowledge, or at leaſt an apprehenſion of the event, 
and determines whether the apprehenſion were true or 
ſalſe ; which two latter kinds, eſpecially the third are 
of great ſervice in philoſophy. 

EXPERIMENT, in pbiloſophy, is the trial of the 
reſult or effect of the applications and motions of cer- 
tain natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of 
their motions and relations, whereby to aſcertain ſome 
of their phenomena or cauſes. 
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In ſormer times philoſophers, when reaſoning about 
natural things, inſtead of following this method, aſ- 
ſumed ſuch principles as they imagined ſufficient for 
explaining the phenomena, without conſidering whe» 
ther theſe principles were juſt or not. Hence for a 
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great number of ages no progreſs was made in ſcience; 
but ſyſtems were Ecaped upon ſy ſteins, having neither 
conſiſtency with one another nor with themſelves. No 
proper explanations indeed were givenol any thing; for 
all thefe ſyſtems, when narrowly examined, were found 
to conſiſt merely in changes of words, which were often 
very abſurd and barbarous. The tirſt who deviated 
from this method of philoſophiſing, it we may call it 
by that name, was Friar Bzcon, who lived in the 16th 


century, and who ſpent 2000 1. (an immenſe ſam in 


thoſe days) in making experiments. The admirable 
Critchton, who flouriſhed about the year 1580, not only 
diſputed againſt the philoſophy of Arittotle, which 
bad for fo long been in vogue, but wrote'a book a- 


gainſt it, Cotemporary with this celebrated perſonage 


was Francis Bacon lord chaucellor of England, whois 
looked npon to be the founder of the preſent mode of 
philoſophiſing by experimenis. But though others 
might lay the foundation, Sir Iſaac Newton is juſtly 
allowed to have brought this Kind of philoſophy to 


perfection: and to him we are certainly indebted for 


the greateſt part of it, Unfortunately, however, nei- 
ther Lord Bacon nor Sir Iſaac Newien had an opper- 
tanity of knowing many important facts relating the 
the principles of fire and clectricity, which have fince 
been brought to light, Hence all their philoſophy 
was merely mechauical, or derived from rhe viſible 


operations of {ſolid bodies, or of the groſler fluids upon 


one another, In fuch caſes, therefore, where the more 
ſubrile and active fluids were concerned, they fell 
into miſtakes, or were obliged to deny the exiſtence 
of the principles altogether, and to make uſe of terms 
which were equally unintelligible and incapable of 
conveying any information with thoſe of their prede- 
celivrs. A remarkable inſtance of the errors into which 
they were thus betrayed, we have in the doctrine of 
projectiles, where the moſt enormous deviations from 
truth were ſanctified by the greateſt names of the laſt 
century, merely by reaſoning from the reſiſtance of che 
alr to bodies moving ſlowly and viſibly, to its reſiſt- 
ance to the ſame bodies when moved, with high de- 
grees of velocity“. In other caſes they were reduced 
to make uſe of words to expreſs immechanical powers, 
as attraction, repulſion, rarcfaQion, &c. which have 
ſince tended in no {mall degree to embarraſs and con- 
found ſcience by the giſpures that have taken place 
concerning them. The fonndations of the preſent ſy- 
ſtem of experimental philoſophy are as follow. 

I. All the material ſubſtances of which the univerſe 
is compoſed are called natural bodies, What we per- 
ccive uniform and invariable in theſe ſubſtances we call 
their properties. Some of theſe are general and com- 
mon to all matter, as extenfon ; others are proper to 
particular ſubſtances, for inf.nce fluidity ; while ſome 
appcar to be compounded of the general and particular 
properties, and thus belong to a (till ſmaller number; 


as the properties of air, which are derived from the 


general property of extenſion combined with thoſe of 
Haidity, claſticity, &c. 

I. In taking a particular revicw of the properties 
of bodies, we natorally begin with that of extenſion, 
This manifeſts itſelf by the three dimenſions of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, Hence proceeds the diviſi- 


bility of matter; which the preſent ſyſtem ſuppoſes to 


reach even to infinity: but though this propoſition be 


*at that time. 


ſupported by mathematical demon ſtrations, it is im- 
pollible we can either have any diſtinct idea ot it, or of 
the oppoſite doctrine, which teaches that matter is com- 
poſed of exceſſively minute particles called ns, which 
cannot be divided into ſmaller ones. The ſubtilty in- 
deed to which ſolid bodies may be reduced by mecha- 
nicsl means is very ſurpriſing ; and in ſome caſes is fo 
great, that we might be tempted to ſuppoſe that a 
tarther diviſton is impoſſible. Thus, in grinding a ſpe- 


culum, the incqualities of its ſurface are fo eftetually 


worn off, that the whole becomes in a certain degree 
inviſible, ſhowing not iiſe}f by the light which falls 
upon it, but the image of other bodies; but the ſmall- 
elt ſcratch which diſturbs the equality of the ſurface 
is at once diſtinctly viſible, 

III. From the arrangement of theſe ultimate par- 
ticles of manner, Whatever we ſuppeſe them to be, ariſe 
the various figures of bodies; ard herce figure is 2 
property of all bodies no leſs univerſal than extenſion, 
unleſs we choole to ſpeak of the ultimate particles of 
matter, which, as they are ſuppoſed to be deſtiiute of 
parts, muſt conſequently be equally deſtitute of figure; 
and the ſame conſequence will follow whether we 
adopt this ſuppoſition or the other. The figures of 
bodies are ſo extremely various and diſſimilar, that it 
is impoſſible to find any two perfectly alike, It is 
indced the rext thing to impoſſible io find two in 
which the diſſimilarity may not be perceived by the 
naked cye; but if any ſuch ſheuld be found, the mi- 
croſcope will quickly diſcover the imbecility of our 
ſenſes in this reſpect. Solidity is another property 
eſſential to all matter. By this we mean that pro- 
perty which one quantity of matter has of exclud- 
ing any other from the ſpace which itſelf occupies 
Hence ariſes what we call reſiſtance, 
which is always an indication of ſolidity ; and no leſs ſo 
in thoſe bodies which we call fuid than in thoſe which 
arc the moſt ſolid, This may at firſt ſcem to be a 
contradiction; but fluids yield only when they can get 
away from the preſſure; in all other caſes they reſiſt 
as violently as the moſt ſolid bodies. Thus water con- 
fined in a tube will as effeQually reſiſt the impreſſion of 
a piſton thruſt down upon it as though it were the 
moſt ſolid ſubſtance. Air indeed will yield for a certain 
time; but this, as appears ſrom ſeveral experiments, 
is cutirely owing to a more ſubtile fluid, viz. that of 
elementary fire being preſſed out from among its par- 
ticles, As long as this fluid can be forced out, either 
from awong the particles of air, water, or any other 
more groſs fluid ſubſtance, the latter will be found com- 
preſſible, as a heap of wet ſand would be by ſqueezing 
the water out from it: but when we come to the moſt 
ſubtile of all elements, ſuch as we ſuppoſe that of fire 
to be, there cannot be any poſſibility of compreſſing 
it, even though we had a veſſel ſo cloſe as to prevent 
it from eſcaping through its ſides ; becauſe its parts are 
already as near cach other as they can be. 

IV. The diſtance of the parts of bodies from each 
other is what we call their porolity, and was former- 
ly ſappoſed to be owing to a vacuum interſperſed be- 
tween them ; bur now it is generally allowed that the 
pores of ſolid bodies as well as of fluids are filled with 
an extremely ſubtile matter which pervades all nature, 
The poroſity of bodies with regard to one another may 
be thus explained, Wood, or a ſponge, is porous with 
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regard to water; but waicr icli is porous with re- 
gad to air, which it abſa bs in conſiderable quantity, 
Both air and water arc porous with regard to the cle- 
ment of fire, which produces very conuiotrable changes 
upon them, according to the quanti'y of it they con- 
tain, or the manner 1t acts in their pores, This cic- 
ment iifſclf, however, is not porous With regard to any 
other ſubſtance. Its pores, therefore, it it hasany, mult 
be abſolute vacuitics deſtitute of any matter whatever, 
Vacuitics of this kind indecd arc ſuppoſed to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to motion: for though we may ſay, 
matter being diviſible almoſt ad infinilum, that a body 
or ſubſtaneg more ſolid may move in another ſubſtance 
that is more ſubtile, and that will give way to its mo- 
tion, we muſt nevertheleſs have recourſeto a laſt reſort, 
and admit of an ultimate vacuum, which will give room 
ſuſſicient to the leaſt corpuſcle, that its part I may take 
the place of its part B without the leaſt reſiſtance: 
beſides, it is not to be imagined, that nature, in fact, 
admits of that infinite diviſibility which eur imagina- 
tion can conceive, and that every thing which is poſ- 
ſible in idea, is at all times praQicable, All that 
exiſts is poſſible, but all that is poſſible does not how- 
ever exiſt, By denſity, is underſtood the proportion be- 
tween the extenſion and ſolidity of a body: one body 
therefore is more denſe than another, when, under the 
ſame degree of extention, it contains more ſolid mat- 
ter: and this quality ariſes from condenſation and com- 
preſſion, Elaſticity is nothing more than that effort 
by which certain bodies, when compreſſed, endeavour 
to reſtore themſelves to their former {tate ; and this 
property ſuppoſes them compreſſible. As all theſe na- 
tural properties of bodies are of great utility in ex- 
plaining the principles of phyſics and in applying them 
to all the arts, experimental philoſophy proves their 
reality by a thoaſand examples. 

V. We diſcover (till other properties in bodies: ſuch 
as mobility, which we muſt not here confound with 
motion. This mobility ariſes from certain diſpoſitions 
which arc not in an cqual degree in all bodics : from 
whence it comes that ſome are more eaſily moved than 
others: and this procceds from the reliſtance to mo- 
tion which is perceived in all bodies, having regard 
merely to their maſſes ; and this reſiſtance is called vis 
inzrtia, or inert fret. A body is ſaid to be in mo- 
tion when it is actually moving from one place to an- 
other; or, whenever a body changes its ſituation with 
regard to the objects that ſurround it, either nearly or 
remotely, it is ſaid to be in motion. There are three 
principal matters to be confidered in a moving body; 
ics direction, its velocity, and the quantity of its mo- 
tion: and here phytics explains the force or moving 
power; it likewiſe diſtinguiſhes between ſimple and 
compound motion. Simple-motion is that which ariſes 
from only one force, or which tends to only one point. 
It deſcribes the laws, and explains the reſiſtance, of 
mediams ; the reſiſtance of friction; the difficulties of 
a perpetual motion; the alteration of direction occa- 
ſioned by the oppoſition of a fluid matter; reflected or 
reverberated motion ; the communication of motion by 
the ſhock of bodies, &c. Compound motion is that 


of a body impelled to move by ſeveral cauſes or powers 


which act according to their different directions. Phy- 
ſies here likewile inveſtigates the laws of motion; and 
is particularly applied to the explaining, under this 


head, what are called the certral forces, which prevuce 
a mt ion that is either circular or in a curve line, and 
which inceſſantly urge the noving bedy cither io ap- 
proach or recede from the centre. To diſtinguiſh theſe 
from each other, the former is called the certripetal 


force, and the latter the centrifugal force, 


VI. By gravity, or ponderoſty, is to be underſtood 
that force which occaſions bodies to paſs from a higher 
to a lower place, when nothing oppoſes their courſe, 
or when the obſtacles are not ſufficient to ſtop them. 
Speculative philoſophy inveſtigates its cai'ſe, and per- 
haps in vain. Experimental philoſophy contents itſelf 
with deſcribing the phenomena, and teaching the laws 
of gravity, which are thoroughly eſtabliſhed by a thou- 
ſand reiterated experiments. In order properly to un- 
derſtand this ſubject, we muſt rake care not toconfound 
the term gravity with that of weight. By the former, 
we underſtand that force which urges bodies to deſcend 
through a certain ſpace in a given time. By the latter, 
is meant the quantity of a heavy body that is contain- 
ed under the ſame bulk. The phenomena are cxplain- 
ed by the experiments themſelyes, and by inferences 
deduced from them, 

VII. Hydroſtatics is a ſcience of which the object is the 
gravity and equilibrium of fluids in particular. T hough 
the gravity of theſe bodies is the ſame with that of 
others, and is ſubject to the ſame laws, yet their ſtate 
of fluidity gives riſe to particular phenomena, which it 
is of conſequence to know. But as hydroſtatics can- 
not be ſucceſsfully treated on without the aſſiſtance of 
calculation, it has been ranked among the mathematical 
ſciences, 

VIII. We fay the ſame with regard to mechanics; 
which is the art of employing, by the aid of machines, 
the motion of bodies, in conformity to its properties 
and laws, as well with regard to ſolids as fluids, cither 
more commodiouſly or more advantageouſly. 

IX. After it has made the moſt accurate experi- 
ments, and the moſt judicious obſervations, on all theſe 
different ſubjects, and the properties of bodies in par- 
ticalar, Experimental Philoſophy paſſes to the exami- 
nation of the air, the water, fire, the wind, colours, 
& c. The air is a fluid with which we are ſurrounded 
from the inſtant of our birth, and withont which we 
cannot exiſt. Ir is by the properties and the influences 
of the air, that nature gives increaſe and perſection to 
all that it produces for our wants and conveniencies ; 
it is the ſpirit of navigation: ſound, voice, ſpeech it- 
ſelf, are nothing more than percuſſions of the air: 
this globe that we inhabit is completely ſurrounded by 
air; and this kind of coyerture, which is common] 
called the atmoſphere, has ſuch remarkable functions, 
that it evidently appears to concur to the mechaniſm 
of nature. Experimental phyſics, therefore, conſiders 
the air, 1. Of itſelf, independent of its bulk; aud the 
figure of its whole body: it examines its eſſential pro- 
perties; as its gravity, denſity, ſp ing, &c. The air- 
pump is here of indiſpenſable uſe ; and by this ma- 
chine phyſics examines in what manner ſpace, or a va- 
cuum, is made. It likewiſe ſhows the neceſſity cf air to 
the preſcrvation of arimal-life ; the effect it has on 
ſonnd, fire, and gunpowder, in vac; and a hundred 
other experiments of various d prees of coricſty. 2. It 
conſiders the air as the terreſtrial atmoſphere, ſeme- 
times as à fluid at reſt, and ſometimes as in motion, 

And 
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And by theſe means it accounts ſor the variation of the 
mercury in the barometer, and why it {inks in propor- 
tion as the height of the atmoſphere diminiſhes; as 
alſo for the figure, the extent, and weight of the at- 
moſphere : it ſhows the method of determining the 
height of mountains, the nature of ſound in general, 
of its propagation, and of ſonorous bodies. The late 
diſcoveries of Dr Prieſtley aud others have added a 
new and a very conſiderable branch to experimental 
philoſophy in this reſpect, of which an account is gi- 
ven under the article AEROLOGY. 

X. It is here alſo that experimental philoſophy 
conſiders the nature of the wind ; which 15 nothing 
more than agitated air, a portion of the atmoſphere 
that moves like a current, with a certain velocity and 
determinate direction. This fluid, with regard to its 
direction, takes different names according to the dif- 
ferent points of the horizon from whence it comes, as 
eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, Winds are likewiſe 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; one of which is called 
general or conſtant, as the trade-winds which continu- 
ally blow between the tropics ; another is the periodt- 
cal, which always begin and end within a certain time 
of the year, or a certain hour of the day, as the mon- 
ſoons, the land-breezes and ſea-breezes, which ariſe 
conſtantly in the morning and evening ; and laſtly. 
ſach as are variable, as well with regard to their di- 
rection as their veloci:y and duration. 

M. Mariotte computes the velocity of the moſt im- 
petuous wind to be at the rate of 32 fect in a ſecond, 
2nd Mr Derham makes it 66 feet in the ſame time. 
The firſt, doubtleſs, meant the wind of the greateſt 
velocity that had come to his Knowledge. The in- 
vention of acroſlatic machines has tended more to ſhow 
the real velocity of the wind than any other inven- 
tion as yet made public: but all of them move flower 
than the aerial current; fo that the real velocity of the 
wind remains yet undetermined, 

XI. The force of the wind, like that of other bodies, 
depends on its velocity and mals ; that is, the quan- 
tity of air which is in motion: ſo the ſame wind has 
mors or leſs force on any obſtacle that oppoſes it, in 
proportion as that obſtacle preſents a greater or a leſs 
ſurface: for which reaſon it is that they ſpread the ſails 
of a veſſel more or leſs, and place the wings of a wind- 
mill in different directions. The machines by which 
the winds are meaſured, are called anemometers. They 
ſhow the direction, the velocity, and the duration of 
winds, It is by the agitations of the wind that the air 
is parified ; that the ſceds of trees and herbs are convey- 
ed through the foreſts and fields; that ſhips are driven 
from one pole to the other; that our mills turn upon 
their axes, &c.; and art, by imitating nature, ſomc- 
times procures us artificial winds, by which we refreſh 
cur bodies, invigorate our fires, purify our corn, &c. 

XII. Water is an univerſal agent, which nature em- 
ploys in all her productions. It may be confidered as 
12 three ſtates, 1. As a liquid; 2. As a vapour; 3. As 
ice, Theſe three different ſtates do not in any manner 
change its eſſence, but make it proper to anſwer diſ- 
ferent ends. The natural ſtate of water would be that 
of a ſolid body, as fat, wax, and all thoſe other bo- 
cies which are only fluid when heated to a certain de- 
rec: for water would be conſtantly ice, if the par- 
ucles of fire, by which it is penetrated in the tempe- 
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rate climates, did not render it fluid, by producing a 
reciprocal motion among its parts; and, in a country 
where the cold is continually ſtrong enough to main- 
tain the congelation, the aſſiſtance of art is neceſſary 
to make it fluid in the ſame manner as we do lead, &c. 
Water, when not in ice, is a fluid that is inſipid, tranſ- 
parent without colour, and without ſmell, and that ea- 
lily adheres to the ſurface of ſome bodics, that pene- 
trates many, and cxtinguiſhes fire. Experimental phi- 
loſophy inveſtigates the origin of fountains; the cauſe 
of the ſaltneſs of the ſea ; the means of purifying wa- 
ter; What is its weight, and what are its effects when 
heated, &c. It likewiſe examines this fluid in the ſtate 
of vapour; and finds that a drep of water, when in va- 
pour, occupies a ſpace vaſtly greater than it did before. 
It explains the gelipile and its effects; fire-engines ; 
and the force of vapours that give motion to immenſe 
machines in mines and elſewhere, &c. and laſtly, it con- 
ſiders water in the flate of ice. Ice conſequently is 
more cold than water; and its coldneſs increaſes if it 
continue to loſe that matter, already too rare, or too 
little ative to render it fluid. Experimental phyſics 
endeavours to inveſtigate the cauſes of the congelation 
of water, and why ice is lighter than water; from 
whence it derives that expanſive force by which it 
breaks the containing veſicl; the difference there is 
between the congelation of 1ivers and that of flanding 
waters; why ice becomes more cold by the mixture of 
ſalts; and many other ſimilar phenomena, 

XIII. The nature of fire is yet very much unknown 
to the moſt learned philoſophers, As objefts when at a 
great diſtance are not perceptible to our ſenſes, ſo when. 
we examine them too nearly, we diſcern them but con- 
fuſedly, It is (till diſputed whether fire be a homogene, 
unalterable matter, deſigned by its preſence, er by its 
action to produce heat, inflammation, and diffolution, in 
bodies ; or if its eſſence conſiſts in motion only, or in 
the fermentaticn of thoſe particles which we call ifam- 
able, and which enter as principles, in preater or leſs 
quantities, in the compoſition of mixed bodies, The 
molt learned inquirers into nature incline to the former 
opinion; and have recourſe to a matter which they 
regard as the principle of fire. They ſuppoſe that 
there is in nature a fluid adapted to this purpoſe, cre- 
ated ſuch from the beginning, and that nothing more 
is neceſſary than to put it in action. The numberleſs 
experiments which are daily made in electricity ſeem 
to favour this opinion, and to prove that this tatter, 
this fluid, this elementary fire, is diffuſed through all 
nature, and in all bodies, cven ice it{elf, We cannot 
ſay to what important knowledge this great diſcovery of 
electricity may lead if we continue our inquiries con- 
cerning it, It appears, however, that we may believe, 
without any inconvenience or abſurdity, that fire and 
light, conſidered in their firſt principle, are one and 
the ſame ſubſtance differently modified. 

XIV. Be this matter, however, as it may, experi- 
mental philoſophy is employed in making the moſt in- 
genious and moſt uſeful reſcarches concerning the na- 
ture of fire, its propagation, and the means by which 
its power may be excited or augmented; concerning 
the phoſphorus and its inflammation ; fire excited by 
the reflection of the ſun's rays from a mirror; and on 
the effects of fire jn general; concerning lightning and 
its effects; the fuſion of metals; gunpowder and its 
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exploſion ; flame and the aliments of fire; and an in- 
finity of like objects which it explains, or concerning 
which it makes new diſcoveries, by the aid of experi- 
ments. 

XV. By the word light, we underſtand that agent 
by which nature affects the cye with that lively and 
almoſt conſtantly pleaſing ſenſation, which we call ſee- 
ing, and by which we diſcern the ſize, figure, colour, 
and ſituation of objects, when at a convenient diſtance. 
All philoſophers agree, that the light, which is diffuſed 
in any place, is a real body, But what this body is, 
and by what nicans it enters that place where it is pcr- 
ceived, is a queition about which philoſophers are di- 
vided. 

XVI. Experimental philoſophy is applied in diſco- 
vering or proving, by an infinity of experiments, what 
is the nature of light, in what manner it is propagated, 
What its velocity and progreſſive motion. It alfo in- 
veſtigates and explains the principles of -p/ics properly 
ſo called, and ſhows the directions wiiich light ob- 
ſerves in its motion, From thence it proceeds to the 
examen of the principles of catoptrics, and deſcribes 
the laws and effects of reflected light. It next treats 
of the principles of dioptrics, and explains the laws of 
re ſracted light; and laſtly, it teaches, from the princi- 
ples of natural and artificial viſion, the conſtructing of 
optical inſtruments, as lenſes, concave mirrors, priſms, 
teleſcopes, &c. &c. and the uſes to which they are ap- 
plied. 

XVII. By reſolving or ſeparating the rays of light, 
philoſophy has obtained true and clear diſcoveries of the 
nature of colours, We are naturally led to imagine that 
colours, and their different degrees, make a part of the 
bodies that preſent them to our fight ; that white is 


inherent in ſnow, green in leaves and graſs, aud red in 
a ſtuff dyed of ill at colour. But this is far from being 
true. If an object, which preſents any colour to our 
ſight, be not illuminated, it preſents no colour what- 
ſoe ver. In the night all is black. Colours therefore 
depend on light ; tor without that we could form no 


idea of them ; but they depend alſo on bodies; for of 


ſeveral objects preſented to the ſame light, ſure appear 
white, others red, blue, &c. But all theſe matters 
being parte from our own bodies, we ſhould never 
acquire any idcas of them, if the light, tranſmitted or 
reflected by theſt objects, did not make them ſenſible 


to us, by ſtriking upon the organs of eur ſight, and if 


theſe impreſſion- did not revive in us thoſe idcas which 
we liave been uſed to expreſs by certain terms. For 
theſe reaſons philoſophy conſiders colours from three 
points of view, 1. As inthe light; 2. In bodies, as 
being coloured ; and, 3. From the relation they have 
to our viſual faculties, which they particularly affect, 
and by which we are enabled to diſtinguiſh them. 

It is unneceſſary in this place to ſay more cither on 
colour in particular or experimental philoſophy in ge- 
neral, The different ſubjects of this collective article 
are particularly treated under their proper names, in 
the order of the alphabet: the reader wlll therefore 
turn, as he has oczcation, to ACOUSTICS, CA TorrRICCS, 
CHROMATICS, DIOPTRICS, HYDRKOSTATICS, ME CH &a- 
NICS, OpTics, PEXUMATICS, ELECTRICITY, Mac- 
NETISM, Cc. Cc. Cc. Alſo AEROLOGY, AEROSTA- 
TION, ATMOSPHERE, BURNING-glaſj,CorD,Colouk, 
CONGELATION, EVAPORATION, FIRE, FLAME, 
FLuipITY, HEAT, IcNITION, LIGHT, SOUND, 
STEAM, WATER, WIND, &c. 
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EXPERIMENTUM cxzvcis, a capital, leading, 
or deciſive experiment; thus termed, either on account 
of its being like a croſs, or direction-poſt placed in 


U ‚ 3* 
Expiation, the meeting of ſeveral roads, guiding men to the true 
———— knowledge of the nature of that thing they are enqui- 


ring after; or, on account of its being a kind of tor- 
ture, whereby the nature of the thing is at were ex- 
torted by force, 

EXPHORESIS. See ORATORY, n*85. 

EXPIATION, a religious act, by which ſatisfac- 
tion or atonement is made for the commiſſion of ſome 
crime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to pu- 
niſhment cancelled. 

Expiations among the Heathens, were of ſeveral 
kinds; as ſacrifices and religious waſhings. They 
were uſed for cffacing a crime, averting any calamity, 
and on numberleſs other occaſions, as purifying towns, 
temples, and ſacred places, and armies before. and 
after batile. And they were performed for whole ci- 
ties as well as particular perſons. 

The method of expiation among the Jews was chief- 
ly by ſacrifice, whether for ſins of ignorance, or to 
purify themſelves from certain pollutions. 

Feaſt of Exviation among the Jews, called by our 
tranſlators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth 
day of Tiſri, or the ſeventh month of the Jewiſh year, 
anſwering to part of our September and October. It 
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E 
was inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. 
On that day the high-prieſt, the figure or type of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, entered into the moſt holy place, and con- 
fe ſſed his fins; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, made an 
atonement for all the people to waſh them from their 
ſins. Lev. chap. xvi. Sce Scapz-Coat. 

ExXPIATION, in a fignrative ſenſe, is applied by di- 
vines to the pardon procured to the ſins of the peni— 
tent by the merit of Chriſt's death, Sce the article 
CHRISTIANITY. 

EXPIRATION, in medicine. Sec ExsPIRATION. 

EXPIRATION, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end 
of a term of time pranted, agreed on, adjudged, 

EXPLICIT, in the {chools, ſomething clear, di- 
ſtinct, formal, and unfolded. 

EXPLOSION, in natural philoſophy, a ſudden and 
violent expanſion of an aerial or other elaſtic fluid, by 
which it inſtantly throws oft any obſtacle that happens 
tobe in the way, ſometimes with incredible force, and 
in ſuch a manner as to produce the moſt aſtoniſhing ef- 
fects upon the neighbouring objects. 


Se ct. I. 


Expiation 


Exploſion, 
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Exploſion differs from expanſion, in that the latter is a Difference 
gradual and continued power, acting uniformly for ſome between 
time; Whereas the former is always ſudden, and only exploſten 
of momentary duration, The expanſions of ſolid ſub- 3 be 


ſtances do not terminate in violent exploſions, on ac- 
count of their ſlowneſs, and the ſmall ſpace through 
which 
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which the metal, or other expanding ſubſtance, moves; 
though their ſtrength may be equally great with that 
of the moſt active acrial fluids, Thus we find, that 
though wedges of wood, when wetted, will cleave ſo- 
lid blocks ot ſtone, they never throw them to any di- 
ſtance, as is the caſe with gun-powder. On the other 
hand, it is ſeldom that the expanſion of any elaſtic 
fluid burſts a ſolid ſubſtance without throwing the 
fragments of it to a conſiderable diſtance, the effects 
of which are often very terrible, The reaſons of this 
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the electric fluid collects itſelf into balls, the ſtrength Fxploſion- 


of the expolſion is proportionable to the rugs _ 
lig 


very one has heard of the prodigious effects of light- 
ning when it happens to ſtrike buildings, trees, or even 
them oft ſolid rocks; and in ſome caſes, where the 
quantity of electricity is ſtill greater than in any flaſh 
of lightening, we hear of ſtill more tremendons conſe- 
quences enſuing. Dr Prieſtley gives an inſtance of a 
large fire · bal] (undoubtedly a quantity of electric mat- 
ter) rolling on the furface of the ſea, which after ri- 


2 
General may be compriſed in the two following particulars : fing up to the top - maſt of a ſhip of war, burſt with 
cauſc of | The immenſe velocity with which the aerial fluids ſuch violence that the exploſion reſembled the diſ- 
EG expand, when affected by a conſiderable degree of charge of hundreds of cannon fired at once, Great da- 


heat ; and, 2. Their celerity in acquiring heat and 
being affected by it, which is much ſuperior to that of 
ſolid ſubſtances, Thus air, heated as much as iron 
when brought to a white heat, is expanded to four 
times its bulk; but the metal itſelf will not be expand- 
ed the 500th part of the ſpace. In the caſe of gun- 
powder, which is a violent and well-known exploſive 
ſubſtance, the velocity with which the flame moves is 
calculated by Mr Robins, in his Treatiſe upon Gunnery, 
to be no leſs than 7000 feet in a ſecond, or little leſs 
than 79 miles per minute, Hence the impulſe of the 
fluid is inconceivably great, and the obſtacles on which 


mage was done by it ; but there 1s not the leaſt doubt 
that moſt of its force was ſpent on the air, carried 
down to the ſea by the maſt and iron-work of the ſhip. 
Indeed, conſidering that in all caſes a great part of 
the force of electric exploſions is diſſipated in this man- 
ner, it may juſtly be doubred whether they can be 
meaſured by any method applicable to the menſuration 
of other forces, Even in artificial electricity the force 
is prodigiouſly great ; inſomuch that Dr Van Marum 
calculated that of the great * belonging to the 
machine in Teyler's muſcum to be upwards of 900 
pounds. 


4 
In thoſe caſes where the electrical matter acts like Volcanie 


it ſtrikes are hurried off with a vaſt velocity, though 
common fire, the force of the exploſions, though ex- exploſions 


much leſs than that juſt mentioned ; for a cannon bul- N 
4. next in 


let, with the greateſt charge of powder that can be con- 
veniently given, does not move at a greater rate than 
2490 feet per ſecond, or little more than 27 miles per 
minute. The velocity of the bullet again is promoted 
by the ſudden propagation of the heat through the 
whole body of air as ſoon as it is extricated from the 
materials of which the gunpower is made; ſo that it 
is enabled to ſtrike all at once, and thns greatly to ang- 


ceedingly great, is capable of menſuration by comp 
ring the diſtauces to which the bodies are thrown wit 
their weight, This is moſt evident in volcanoes, where 
the projections of the burning rocks and lava manifeſt 
the greatneſs of the power, at the ſame time that they 
affords a method of meaſuring it. Theſe exploſions, as 
is ſhown under the article VoLcaxo, are owing to ex- 
trication of aerial vapours, and their rarefaction by in- 
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tenſe heat. In all of them the air is originally in a In what 
ſtate of decompoſition, viz. its inviſible and ſolid part Manner ac- 
is joined with ſome terreſtrial ſubſtance. Thus, when —— _— 
fixedair, for inſtance, is expoſed to any pure earth 3 > 
which attracts it, as calcined magneſia, a decompoſi- © * 

tion inſtantly takes place. All theſe vapours“ are * See LA 
compoſed of elementary fire and ſome inviſible ſub- tic YVapours. 
ſtance capable of aſſuming a ſolid form. The decom- 

poſition juſt mentioned is therefore eaſily explained; the 

ſolid part of the air joins itſelf tothe magneſia, while the 
elementary fire or latent heat js diſſipated, and paſſes thro? 


ment the momentum of rhe ball. It is evident that 
this contributes very much to the force of the explo- 
ſion by what happens when powder is wetted or mixed 
with any ſubſtance, which prevents it from taking fire 
all at once. In this caſe the force of the exploſion, e- 
ven when the ſame quantity of powder is made uſe of, 
cannot be compared to that of dry powder, 

Upon theſe principles we may conclude, that the 
force of an exploſion depends. 1. On the quantity of 
elaſtic fluid to be expanded; 2. On the velocity it ac- 
quires by a certain degree of heat; and, 3, On the 


on. 
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ſtrongeſt of 


all. 


celerity with which the degree of heat affects the 
whole of the expanſile fluid. Theſe three take place 
in the greateſt perfection where the electrie fluid is 
concerned ; as in caſes of lightning, earthquakes, and 
volcanoes, This fluid, as is ſhown in many parts of 
this work, differs not from elementary fire or the light 
of the ſan ; it pervades the whole ſyſtem of nature; its 
expanſion is nothing elſe rhan its motion from a centre 
towards a circumference, for it docs not ſeem capable 
of any proper expanſion by a ſeparation of its parts 
like any other fluid, Hence, when it begins to expand 


the ſides of the veſſel. Were it now in our power ſudden- 
ly to reſtore the latent heat to the whole of the fixed air, 
ſo that it would ar once aſſume its former expanſion, a 
violent exploſion would follow. This ſcems to be pre- 
ciſely the caſe with the volcanic exploſions. Animmenſe 
quantity of the fixed part of different aerial fluids is 
united to the various ſubſtances found below the ſur- 
face of the earth. By means of the electric fire which 
kindles the volcanoes, the aerial fluids are ſuddenly re- 
ſtored to their elaſtic Nate ; and not only fo, but their 
natural elaſticity is grealy augmented, fo that the ex- 


ploſions take place with great violence. The caſe js Fxplefion 
the ſame with gunpowder ; only that the condenſed air of gunpow- 
in this caſe is at firſt of the dephlogiſticated kind, but der explain- 
is quickly phlogiſticated by reaſon of the combuſtible ed. 


in this manner, the motion is propagated through it 
with a velocity far exceeding that of any other fluid 
whatever. Thus, even when the quantity is exceſſively 
ſmall, as when an electric ſpark is ſent through a laſs 


fill of water or of ol, the expanſion is ſo violent as 
to diſſipate the g11(s into innsmerable fragments with 
great danger to the by-ſtanders, as is obſerved under 
the article ELEcT?21cITY. In violent lightning, where 


matters mixed with the nitre, while the heat produced 
by the inflammation augments the elaſticity of the ge- 
nerated air to four times what it uſually is, ſo that the 
whole force of the exploſion is calculated at 1000 

K 2 times 


EX 


Erplofion. times the preſcire of the common atmoſphere®, "Thus 
— tieexploſiuns of gunpowder and of volcanoes are eſſen- 


0 Cos bh 5 Sh , 3 0 , 
3 tiaily the ſame. The reaſon of tie extreme quickneſs 
ner y. of thoſ of ganpowder is, that it takes fire lo readily by 


the intimate mixture and combuſtibility of all the ma- 
terials. Ii volcanoes the exploiions likewiſe follow 
one attuther very quickly, aud are by no means infe- 
rior iu ſtrength to thoſe of gunpowder ; but here the 
quantity of vapour makes up for the comparative 
flowaeſs with which it is affected by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by auy meaus coatrive to fire 
cannon in quick ſucceilion by means of calcarcous 
carth as we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the elattic matter is ſupplied in 
ſuch quantities, that the exploſions art in a manacr un- 
remitting ; and even in ordinary experiments the con- 
tinement of acrial vapours has often occaſioned violent 
explolions ia chemical veilels, In one caſe too the ex- 
7 tricat ion of fixed air adds exceſſively to the force of an 
9! pulvis exyloſion, viz. in that of pulvis fulminans. This is 
3 compounded of ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and ſalt of tartar, 
T The latter we know contains much fixed air; and it is 
prohavie that the vioience af the exploſion is occaſion- 
ed by this air; for the greater quantity of it that the 
alkaline ſalt coutains, the greater force does it explode 
with, Falminating gold emits a quantity of phlogiſti- 
cued air, to which its exploſive power is ſuppoſed to 
be owing, as is explained under the article CuEMI- 
star; but that of fulminating filver is fo extraordi- 
nary, that ſcarce any force of acrial vapour that can be 
extricated is likely to produce it, aud it ſcems pro- 
7 bable that clectricity itſelf is concerned. 

Exploſions Next in ſtrength to the aerial vapours arg thoſe of 
by ad ,ẽE“s and other liquids, The moſt remarkable ef- 
pots. fects of theſe are obſerved in ſteam- engines; but there 
is one particular caſe from which it has been inferred 
that aqueous ſteam is vaſtly ſtronger than the flame of 
gaupowder, This is when water is thrown upon melt- 
ploſion of ed copper: for here the explotion is ſo ſtrong as al- 
water with moſt to exceed imagination: and the moſt terrible ac- 
melted cop- cidents have been known to happen from ſach a flight 
per. cauſe as one of the workmeu ſpitting in the furnace 
where copper was melting, Here, however, it is moſt 
vis 2, , Probable that a decompoſition of the water takes place. 
Jecoroſi. That this element can be decompoſed or reſolved into 
tion of the an ac rial and a ſolid ſubſtance, is extremely probable from 
water. the experiments of Dr Prieſtley, as well as thoſe of the 
French philoſophers. The poſition is indeed denied 
by the phlogiſtians ; but their argaments appear not 
to be conclalive ; nor is it a fat which militates in the 
leaſt againſt their e yp On the ſuppoſition that 
the water is decompoſed in the preſent caſe, however, 
It the phenomenon in queſtion is ealily ſolved. The water 
Particulare being thrown in ſubſtance upon the melted copper, is 
ly explain- d-compoſed by the violent heat; and one part of it 
ed: adheres to the metal, thus converting it into a kind of 
cal, while the other is converted into inflammable 
or ſome other kind of air, which expanding ſuddenly, 
throws the melted metal all abont with the greateſt 

violence by means of its re- action. 

To underſtand the manner in which this is accom- 
pliſhed, we muſt conſider ſome of the principles of 
Guxxgny laid down by Mr Robins, and related 
under that article. One of theſe is, that though the 
air, in caſes of ordinary velocity, makes no great re- 
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ſiſtance, it is far otherwiſe where the velocity of the Exploſion, 

moving bod/ becomes very great. In all caſes of ex-. 

ploſion allo there is ir the firit jnttance a vacuum made 

by the exploding fluid ; and conſequently the weight 

of the atmoſphere is to be overcome, Which amounts 

to about 15 pounds on cvery ſquare inch of ſurface, 

Suppoliag tue furtace of the exploding fluid, then, on 

that of melted copper to contain an arca of 4 ſquare 

inches, it meets with a reſiſtence of 60 pounds from 

the atmoſphere, and conſequently communicates au 

equal preſlure tothe fluid metal. Even this muſt of 

couſcquence throw it about, unleſs the ſame preſiure 

was exactly diffuſed over every part ot the ſurface: 

But much more muſt this effect be increated by the 

immenſe velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 

waich the reſiſtance of the atmoſphere is augmented 

in a prodigious degree, as is explained under the article 

GUnNERY., The claſtic fluid generated is then con- 

fined not only by the fluid metal and ſides of the fur- 

nace, but by the air itſelf, which cannot get out of 

the way; ſo that the whole reſembles a cannon cloſed 

at the mouth, and filled with inflamed gunpowder, 

Hence not only the niclted metal, bur the furnace it- 

ſelf and the adjacent walls of the building, are hurried 

off as they would be by the firing of a great quantity 

of gunpowder iu a imall ſpace, and which is well 

known to produce analogous effects. 12 
In explaining the phenomenon in queſtion, Dr Black ts not ow- 

ſuppoſcs that the mere heat of the metal applicd to the ing to mere 

aqueous ſteam produces the exploſion; and in proof #quevus 


of this alleges, that copper imbibes a greater quantity = 
of heat during fuſion than any other metal, Aqueous 1 
ſteam, however, ſeems to be too flow for producing 

ſuch ſadden and violent effects. Exploſions, it is truce, 

will be occaſioned by it, but then it inuſt be confined 

for a very conſiderable time; whereas the effects of a- 

ter thrown upon melted copper are inſtantaneous, 13 


It may now be aſxed, Why ſuch exploſions do not Why ſuch 
take place with any other metal, iron for inſtance, when exploſions 


water is thrown upon its ſurface in fuſion ? In anſwer do not take 


to this we muſt obſerve, That though water is decom- place with 
poſed by being applied to red-hot iron in the form of 3 
team, yet there is a poſſibility, that when the ſame ele- 
ment is applied in ſubſtance with the fluid metal, no de- 
compoſition may enſue, Something like this in- 
deed happens with copper itſelf ; for, notwithſtanding 
the violent effects which take place on the contact of 
water in ſubſtance with the melted metal, no explo- 
ſion happens though aqueous ſteam be blown upon its 
ſurface. On the contrary, the upper part of the me- 
tal is thus cooled, and forms itſcif into cakes, which 
are afterwards taken off, and new ones formed in the 
ſame manner; neither does aqueous ſteam affect red-hot 
copper inihe manner that it does iron in the ſame ſtate. 
A deciſive proof that the exploſion is not occaſioned 
by the mere heat of the aqueous ſteam may be dedun- 
ced from the example of melted glaſs, which produces 
no exploſion though we pour water upon it in that 
ſtate ; and yet the heat of melted glaſs is undoubtedly 1 12 i" 
equal at leatt to that of melted copper. It muſt be ob- 8 
ſerved, however, that in all caſes where a very hot ed ſubſtan- 
body is thrown upon a ſmall quantity of water in ſub- ces are 
ſtance, an exploſion will follow; but here the water thrown up- 
is confined and ſuddenly rareſied into ſteam, which can- „n fmall 
not get away without throwing off the body which 2 
confines z 
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confines it, Examples of this Kind frequently occur 
where maſons or other mechauics are employed in faſt- 
ening cramps of iron into ſtones ; where, if there hap- 
pens to be a little water in the hole into which the lead 
is poored, the latter will fly out in fach a manner as 
ſometimes to burn them {everely. Terrible accidents 
of this kind have ſometimes happened in founderies, 
when large quantities of melted metal have been poured 
into wet moulds. In thele cales, the ſudden expanſion 
of the aqueous ſteam has thrown out the metal with 
violence; and if any decompouſtiion has taken place at 
the ſame time, ſo as to convert the aqueous into an 
acrial vapour, the exploſion mult be ſtill greater. 

To this laſt kind of explotion we muſt refer that 


cold water which takes place on pouring cold water into boiling 


into boiling 


oil. 
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or burning oil or tallow. Here the caſe is much the 
ſame whether wer pour the oil on the water, or the 
water on the oil, In the former caſe, the water which 
lies at the bottom is rareſied into ſteam and explodes ; 
in the latter, it ſinks down thro gh the oil by its ſupe- 
rior ſpecific gravity, and explodes as it paſſes along. In 
cither caſe, however, the quantity of aqueous fluid 
muſt be but ſmall in proportion to that of the oil: a 
very great quantity would put out the flame, or deſtroy 
the hear, in whatever way we applicd it. 

Another kind of exploſion is that which takes place 
in ſolid ſubſtances, where we can ſcarce ſuppoſe either 
4queous or aerial vapours to be concerned, The moſt 
remarkable of theſe are the volcanic ba, mentioned 
by Sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of Ve- 
ſuvius in 1779. They were large pieces of lava which 
burſt in pieces like bombs as they fell 10 the ground; 
but he dees not inform us whether their burſting was 
attended with any great violence or not. Indeed, amidſt 
ſach ſcenes of horror, and the continual tremendous 
exploſions of the volcano, ſmaller phenomena of this 
kind would probably be overlooked. Other examples 
are the Grass-Tears, of which an account is given un- 
der that article ; the burſting of electrical globes, when 
put in motion; of other glaſs-veſſels ſpontaneouſly, 
aud ſeemingly without any cauſe ; and laſtly, the burſt- 
ing of large caſt-metal veſſels in the act of cooling. 
Theſe are all fo ſimilar to one another, that it is pro- 
bable they depend on one general cauſe. All of them 
agree in this reſpect, that the extreme parts of them 
are conſiderably cooled, while the internal remain very 
hot, Thus, in the volcanic bombs, the current of air, 
formed by their ſwift paſſage through it in falling, ne- 
ceſſarily carries off a great quantity of heat from th: 
parts which are in contact with it, while the reſt are 
ſcarce at all cooled. The plaſs-tcars are artificially 
cooled on the outſide by dropping them upon water; 
and in conſequence of this, their exploſion is probably 
more violent ia proportion to their bulk than that of 
the volcanic bombs. Glaſs-veſſcls only burſt ſpunta- 
neou!ly when they have not been well annealed ; and 
we know ethat this bad annealing conſiſts only in ap- 
plying cold too ſuddenly to the outſide. Something 
like this probably takes place when caſt-iron veſſels ex- 
plode ; and we are certain it does fo with electrical 
globes, for theſe laſt are not apt to burſt if they have 
been well annealed. In all cafes, therefore, there is a 
remarkable contraction of the outward ſurface by the 
cold, while the internal parts remain as much expand- 
ed as ever, In this caſe there muſt be a continual ef- 
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ſort of that ſubtile fluid called elementary fire, from Explofion, 


the internal to the external part, as the contraction gra 
dually proceeds the contrary way. Thus, when a yolcanic 
bomb, for inſtance, is cooled on the ontſide, its parts 
are conſolidated ſo that the internal fluid has not ſuch 
an caſy paſſage through it as is neceſſary. In conſe- 
quence of this it makes a greater effort, which is (tin 
tarther augmented by the cooling and contraction of 
the internal parts ſqueezing the fluid cut from among 
themſelves, and forcing it to recoil upon that in the 
centre, as well as to excrt itſelf againſt the external 
part; from which united operation the effect already 
mentioned at laſt takes place. This explanation, hou- 
cver, does not hold with reſpect to electrical globes, 
glaſs- tears, or ill-annealed glaſs : but in order to ac- 
comimodare it to all theſe, we have only to remember, 
that fire, and the electric fluid acting from a centre 
to a circumference, are not in the leaſt different; ſo 
that from whatever cauſe the electric matter is diſpo- 
ſcd to act in this manner, the ſame effect will follow, 
i. c. an exploſion will take place if the ſubſtance does 
not afford an cqually ready paſſage through all its 
parts, and that whether any ſenſible heat is felt in it 
or not, 
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The only other kind of exploſion we have to take Exploſion 
notice of is that produced by inflammable aud dephlo- of inflam- 
giſticated air, when mixed together and ſet on fire, dre _ 
This differs from any of thoſe hitherto conſidered „ N e 


becauſe in reality there is an abſolute condenſation 
rather than an expanſion throughout the whole of 
the operation; and could the airs be made to take 
fire throughout their whole ſubſtance abſolutely at the 
ſame inſtant, there would be no exploſion, but only a 
ſudden production of heat. From this cauſe alſo is 


. derived a very ſingular phenomenon taken notice of by 


Dr. Prieſtley in his late experiments on that ſubject, re- 
corded in the Phil. Tranſ. Having incloſed ſeveral 
quantities of inflammable and dephlogiſticated air in a 


directed more towards one part of the veſſel than ano- 
ther; leaſt on that part where the electrical diſcharge 
was made, and moſt upon that which was fartheſt from 
it. This inequality was very conſiderable ; inſomuch 
that he could not repeat his experiments any number 
of times without injuring the veſſel in that part which 
was fartheſt from the diſcharge. The reaſon he gives 
for this is, that the mixture was not fired at the ſame 
inſtant, but firſt at the place where the diſcharge was 
made, This firſt exploſion would have acted equally 
upon all parts of rhe veſſel, had it not been for the 
intervention of the air. By the firſt momentary ex- 
ploſion, however, the air in the fartheſt part of the 
veſſel was condenſed, ſo that the next exploſion was 
made ſtronger, while the copper in the fure-part of 
the veſſel had the whole of this ſtrong exploſion to 
reſiſt, the hinder part being but little concerned, as 
the air in it was condenſed aud reduced almoſt to a ya- 


cuum. 


p ticated air. 
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copper veſſel, firing them afterwards by the electric non obſerv- 


ſparks, he found that the force of the exploſion was ed by Dr. 
Pricftley. 


vi 19 
Though the phenomena of exploſions are ſometimes ute to 


very deſtructive, they are likewiſe of conſiderable uſe which ex- 


in life, by removing obſtacles which could ſcarcely be ploſions are 
got the better of by any mechanical power whatever. applied. 


The principal of theſe are the blowing up of rocks, the 
ſeparating of ſtones in quarries, and other — of 
h al 
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that kind. The Cceſtruftion occaſioned by them in 
times of war, and the machines formed upon the prin- 
ciple of exploſion for the deſtruction of the human race, 
arc well known; and if we cannot call theſe zſeſul, we 
maſt allow them at leaſt to be neceſſary evils. For the 
product jon of exploſions, gunpowder is the only ſub- 
ſtance that has yet been found to anſwer; nevertheleſs, 
as its uſe is attended with a conſiderable expenſe, ſeveral 
attempts have been made to find out a cheap ſubſti- 
rute for it. One of the moſt remarkable of theſe was 
by mixing ſmall quantities of water incloſed in little 
bladders or ſome caſily deſtruftive vehicles along with 
a charge of powder. By this contrivance it was hoped, 
that the water being converted into vapour when the 
powder was inflamed, would augment the force of the 
exploſion : but inſtead of this, it was found greatly to 
diminiſh it, The reaſon was evident, viz. that the 
converſion of the water into ſteam required ſo much of 
the latent heat of the inflamed gunpowder, that enough 
was not left to give the neceſſary expanſion to the ae- 
rial fluid produced. A mixture of inflammable and 
dephlogiſticated air has alſo been tried ; but the ex- 
ploſion here has always been found too weak. In 
mines, indeed, very terrible effects are produced by ſuch 
mixture, but in theſe the quantity is immenſe; fo 
that the comparative weakneſs of the mixture cannot 
be diſcovered. Electricity therefore ſeems to be the 
only reſource we have; except by adding ingredients 
to gunpowder which may increaſe the ſtrength of it. 
There can be no doubt indeed that the electric fluid 
is polleſſed of ſufficient ſtrength to perform every thing 
we could deſire ; and electricians have ſuppoſed, per- 
haps juſtly enough, that a cannon charged with water 
might, by means of electricity, become more danger- 
ons than one charged with gunpowder : bat this fluid 
is ſo exceeding capricions, ſo imperceptible and un- 
manageable, that the uſe of it cannot as yet be thought 
praddicable, nor in all prebability ever will be ſo, 

The effects of explotions, when violent, are felt at a 
conſiderable diſtance, by reaſon of the concuſſions they 
give to the atmoſphere ; for, as has been already hint- 
ed, all of them act upon the atmoſpherical fluid with 
the very ſame force they exert upon terreſtrial ſub- 
ſtances ſubjected to their action. Sir William Hamil- 
ton relates, that at the exploſions of Veſuvius in 1767, 
the doors and windows of the honſes at Naples flew 
open if anbolted, and one door was burſt open though 
it had been locked. A great quantity of gunpowder 
being put into the ditch of a fortified city, and ſet on 
fire, deſtroyed part of the wall, and broke down one 
of the 3 The blowing up of powder- magazines 
or powder-mills will deſtroy buildings and kill people, 
though certainly without the reach of the flame, and 
untouched by any part of the ſhattered magazine or 
mill. But the moſt curious effect is, that they electri- 
7 the air and even glaſs. windows at 2 conſiderable di- 

ance, This is always obſervable in firing the guns of 
the Tower at London : and ſome years apo, after an 
exploſion of ſome powder-mills in the neighbourhood 
of that city, a great number of people were alarmed 
by a rattlivg and breaking of their china-ware ; which 
by the vulgar was taken for a ſupernatural phenome— 
non, bur andouhtedly was owing to ſome commotion in 
the electrical fluid from the violent concuſſion of the 
atmoſphere, In this reſpect, however, the effects of 
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electrical exploſions themſelves are moſt remarkable, Exponent 


though not in the uncommon way juſt mentioned ; 
bat it is certain, that the influence of a flaſh of light- 
ring is diffaſed for a great way round the place where 
the exploſion happens, producing many very perceptible 
changes both on the animal and vegetable creation. 

EXPONENT, in algebra, the ſame with index. 
Sce ALGEBRA. 

EXPONENT is alſo uſed in arithmetic, in the ſame 
ſcnſe as index or logarithm, 

EXPORTATION, the ſhipping and carrying out 
of the ſtate wares and commodities for other coun- 
tries. Sce the articles COMMERCE, TRADE, and SHIP» 
PING. 

EXPOSING, the act of ſetting a thing to yore 
view. In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is ſaid to 
be expoſed when it is ſhown in public uncovered on fe- 
ſtival days, and during the time of plenary indulgences. 

ExPyoSING is alſo uſed with a farther latitude : thus 
we ſay, It is prohibited to expoſe falſe and clipped 
money. Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a de- 
licions proſpect ; but it is expoſed to all the four winds. 
Such a city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, 
is expoſed to the inſults of every party of forces, 

EXPOSING of Children, a barbarous cuſtom practiſed 
by moſt of the ancients excepting the Thebans, who 
had an expreſs law to the contrary, whereby it was 
made capital to expoſe children; ordaining at the ſame 
time, that ſuch as were not in a condition to educate 
them ſhould bring them to the magiſtrates, in order to 
be brought up at the public expence. Among the 
other Greeks, when a child was born, it was laid on 
the ground ; and if the father deſigned to educate his 
child, he immediately took it up ; but if he forbore to 
do this, the child was carried away and expoſed, The 
Lacedemonians indeed had a different cuſtom : for 
with them all new-born children were brought before 
certain triers, who were ſome of the graveſt men in 
their own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 
viewed; and if they were found luſty and well-fa- 
voured, they pave orders for their education, and al- 
lotted a certain proportion of land for their mainte- 
nance ; but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them 
to be caſt into a deep cavern in the earth, near the 
monntain Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the 
good of the children themſelves nor for the public in- 
tereſt, that defect ve children ſhould be brought up. 
Many perſons expoſed their children only becauſe they 
were not in a condition to educate them, having no 
intention that they ſhould periſh. It was the nnhappy 
fate of daughters eſpecially to be thus treated, as re- 
quiring more charges to educate and ſettle them inthe 
world than ſons, 

The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the 
children they expoſed, or any other thing whereby 
they might afterwards diſcover them, if Providence 
took care for their ſafety. Another defign in adorn- 
ing theſe infants was either to encourage ſuch as found 
them to nouriſh and edncate them, if alive; or to give 
them human burial if dead. The places where it was 
uſual to cxpoſe children were ſuch as people frequent- 
ed moſt, This was done in order that they might be 
found, and taken up by compaſſionate perſuns who 
were in circumRances to be at the expence of their 
education, With this intention the Egyptians and 
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Romans choſe the banks of rivers, and the Greeks 
the highways. 
EXPOSITION, in general denotes the ſetting a 
thing open to public view. See EXPOSING. 
Exros trio, in a literary ſenſe, the explaining 
an author, paſſage, writing, or the like, and ſetting 
their meaning in an obvious and clear light. 
EXPOSIT OR, or ExPros1TORY, atitle which ſome 
writers have given to a leſſer kind of dict ionaries or 
vocabularies, icrving to expound or explain the mean- 
ing of the o>ſcure or difficult words of a language. It 
is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with commentary and 
paraphraſe. 5 ; 
EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a wazm addreſs 
to a perſon who has done another ſome injury, repre- 
ſenting the wrong in the ſtrongeſt terms, and demand- 
ing redrels. 
EXPOSURE, in gardening, the ſituation of a gar- 
den wall, or the like, wita reſpect io the points of the 
compaſs, as ſouth or caſt. Sce GARDENING. 
Ex-poſt-fadto, in law, denotes ſomething done after 
another thing that was omitted before. An eſtate 
granted may be made good by matter ex-poſt-fatto, that 
was not ſo at firſt by election, &c. 
EXPRESSED o1:s, in chemiſtry, ſuch oils as arc 
obtained from bodies only by preſhng. See Ol.. 
EXPRESSION, in rhctoric, the elocution, dic- 
tion, or choice of words in a diſcourſe. Sce LAN- 
GUAGE, ORATORY, and POETRY. 
EXPRESSION, iu mulic. Sec COMPOSITION. 
EXPRESSION, in painting, a natural aud lively re- 
preſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral ohjects 
intended io be hoben. 
The expreſſion conſiſts chiefly in repreſenting the 
human body aid all its parts, in the act ion ſuitable to 
it: in exhibiting in the face the ſcveral paſſions pro- 
per to the figures, and obſerving the motions they im- 
preſs on the external parts, Sec PAINTING. 
EXPRESSION Theatrical. See DECLAMATION, ar- 
ticle iv. 
EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiſtry, &c. the 
act of cxpreſſing or extracting the juices or oils of 
plants, fruits, or other matters, by ſqueezing, wring- 
ing, or preſſing them in a preſs, After having let the 
herbs infuſe a due time, their juice muſt be drawn by 
expreſſion in a linen cloth or by a preſs. 
EXPULSION, in a general ſenſe, the act of vio- 
lently driving a perſon out of any city, ſociety, &c. 
Exrulslox, in medicine, the act whereby any 
thing is forcibly driven out of the place in which it is: 
thus we ſay, the expulſion of the fetus in delivery. 
| EXSICCA 1 ION, (formed of exand ſiccus, “ dry,“ 
in chemiſtry, &c. the act of drying up or evaporating 
the moiſture of a thing. 
EXPIRATION, in phyſic, that part of reſpira- 
tion by which the air is expelled or driven out of the 
lungs. See ANnaToOMY, n 118. and RESPIRATION. 
EXSUDATION, or Ex upATIORN, the act of ſweat- 
ing out, In which manner, gums, balſams, &c. are 
uſually produced from trees. 
. EXTANT, ſomething that ſtill ſubſiſts, or is in be- 
ing. It is but part of the hiſtory of Livy, of the 
writings of Cicero, Cæſar, &c, that are extant, the 
reſt are loſt, We have nothing extant of Socrates, 
though he wrote a great deal. 
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EX TAS, a tranſport which ſuſpends the function 
of the ſenſcs, by the intenſe contemplation of ſome 
extraordinary or ſupernatural object. | 

ExTAasY, in medicine, a ſpecics of catclepſy, when 
a perſon perſectly remembers, after the paroxyſm is 
over, the ideas he conceived during the time it laſted. 

EX TENSION, in philoſophy, one of the common 
and eſſential properties of a body; or that by which it 
poſſeſſes or takes up ſome part of univerſal ſpace, which 
is called the place of that body. Sce METAPHYSICS, 
n® 56. 

EX TENSOR, an appellation given to ſeveral 
muſcles, from their extending or ſtretching the 
parts to which they belong. Sce Ax ATOM Y, Table of 
the Muſcles. 

EXTENT, in law, is uſed in a double ſenſe. Some- 
times it fignifies a writ or command to the ſheriff for 
the valuing of lands or tenements ; and ſometimes the 
act of the ſheriff or other commiſſioner upon this writ. 

Old and New ExTEext, in Scots law. Sec Law, 
N clxvi. 6. 

EXTENUATION, the act of diminiſhing or leſ- 
ſening the bulk or ſubſtance of a thing, eſpecially of 
the human body. Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, 
&c. occaſion great extenuations or emaciations. 

EXTENXUATION, is alſo a figure in rhetoric, oppoſite 
to the hyperbole. The Greeks call it arora, | 

EXTERIOR, or EXTERNAL. Ste EXTERNAL, 

EX TERMINATION, in general, the extirpating 
or deſtroying ſomething. 

EXTERMINATICN, or EXTERMINATING, In alge- 
bra, is uſed for taking away. Thus algebraiſts ſpeak of 
cxterminating ſurds, fractions, and unknown quantities 
out of equations. Sce Maclaur, Algebr. part i. chap. 12. 
where we have ſome general theorems for the extermi- 
nating unknown quantities in given equations. 

EXTERNAL, a term of relation applied to the 
ſurface or outſide of a body, or that part which appears 
or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c. in contradiſ- 
tinct ion to internal, 

EXTERNAL is allo uſed to ſignify any thing that is 
without-fide a man, or that is not within himſelf, par- 
ticularly in his mind; in which ſenſe we ſay, exter- 
nal objects, &c. 

EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the putting 
out or deſtroying ſomething, as a fire or flame. See 
Extinguiſhing FiRE. 

EX TINGUISHMENT, in law, is a conſolidation 
or union, as where one has due to him a yearly rent 
out of lands, and afrerwards purchaſcs the lands out 
of which the rent ariſes; in this caſe, hoth the pro- 
perty and the rent being united in one poſſeſſor, the 
rent is ſaid to be extinguiſhed. 

EXTIRPATION, (formed of ex and ſtirps, c root“) 
the act of pulling up or deſtroying a thing io the very 
roots. Among the prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there 
is one for the cxtirpation of hereſy. 

EXTIKPATION is alſo uſed, in ſurgery, for cutting 
off any part entirely; as a wen, &c, or the cating it 
away, as a wart, &c. by corroſive medicines, 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the perſon who drew 
preſages from viewing the intrails of animals offered in 
ſacrifice. | 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal manner of 
wreſting any thing from a man, cither by force, me- 
nace, 
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Extras nace, or authority, It is alſo the exattion of un- name when they were afterwards inſerted in the body Extravaſg- 
U lawful uſury, Winning by unlawful games, and ta- of the canon law. The firſt extravagantes are thole tion 
Tier- Ling more than is due under pretence of right, as of John XXII. ſucceſlor of Clement V. The laſt col- 


. _ exceſſive tolls in millers, &c. le ion was brought down to the year 1483, and was — 


at the common law extortion is puniſhable by 
fine and impriſonment ; and the ſtatute of 3 Eliz 1. 
c. 30. has enacted, that oficers of juſtice guilty of 
extortion for the expedition of buttneſs, Kc. ſhall 
render to the party treble value. There arc like- 
wiſe divers other itatutes for puniſhing extortions 
of ſheriffs, baiiifis; paolers, clerks of tie aflize and 
of the peace, attornies, ſolicitors, &c. 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a ſolution of the 
purer parts of a mixed body inſpifated by diſtilla- 
tion or evaporation, nearly to the conſiſtence of honey. 

EXTRACT, in matters of literature, is ſomething 

EXTRACTION, iu chemiſtry and pharmacy, 
the operation by which eſſences, tinctures, &c. are 
drawn from natural bodies. Sce EXTRACT. 

EXT&AcTiON, in ſurgery, is the drawing any 
foreign matter out of the body by the hand, or by 
the help of inſtruments. Sec SURGERY. 

EXTRACTION, in gencalogy, implics the ſtock 
or family from which a perſon is deſcended. Sce 
DESCENT. 

Exrraction of Riots, in algebra and arithmetic, 
the methods of finding the roots of given numbers 
or quantities. Sce ALGEBRA and ARITHMETIC. 

EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an inſtrument or 
forceps for extracting children by the head. 

EXTRATUDICIAL, ſomething done out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary courſe of law. As 
when judgment is given in a cauſe or caſe, not 
depending in that court where ſuch judgment is 
given, or wherein the judge has no juriſdiction. 

EXTRAORDINARI!, amongſt the Romans, was 
a body of men conſiſting of a third part of the fo- 
reign horſe and a fifth of the foot, which was ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the forces borrowed from the 
confederate ſtates with great policy and caution, to 
prevent any deſign that they might poſſibly entertain 
apainſt the natural forces. A more choice body of 
men were drawn from among the cxtraordinarii un- 
der the name of ablet;, Sec APLECTT. 

EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the com- 
mon courſe, 

EXTRAORDINARY Couriers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on 
ſome urgent occaſion. 

ExXTRAGRDINARY Ambaſſador, or envoy, is ſuch a one 
as is ſent to treat or nepociate {ſome ſpecial and impor- 
tant affair, as a marriage, a treaty, contederacy, &. 
or even on occation of ſome ceremony, as condolence, 
congratulation, &. 

A gazette, journal, or other news-paper extraordi- 
nary, is that publiſhed after ſome great and notable 
event, containing the detail or particulars thereof, 
which are not found in the ordinary papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES, thoſe decretal epiſtles 
which were publiſhed after the CIEENENTINES. 

They were ſo called, becauſe at firſt they were not 
digeſted or ranged with the other papal conſtitutions, 
but ſee med to be, as it were, detached from the ca- 
non law. They continued to be called by the ſame 


called the commun extravagantes, notwithitanding that 
they were likewiſe incorporated with the reit of the 
canon law. | 

EXTRAVEASATION, in contuſions, fiſſures, de- 
pretiions, fractures and other accidents of the cra- 
nium, is When one or more of the blood-veſſels, that 
are diſtributed in the dura mater, is broke or divided, 
whereby there is ſuch a diſcharge of blood as greatly 
oppreſles the brain and diſturbs its office; frequent- 
ly bringing on violent pain and other miſchiefs; 
and at length death itſelf, unleſs the patient is timely 
relieved. Sec SURGERY and MEpiCiNE. 

EXTREME is applicd to the laſt aud outermoſt 
part of any thing ; or that which finiſhes and ter- 
minates that fidc, | 

ExXTKEMES, in logic, denote the two extreme terms 
of the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm; viz. the predicate and 
ſubject. They are called extremes, from their relation 
to another term, which is a medium or mean between 
them. The predicate, 45 being likewiſe had in the 
firſt proportion, is ealled the majus extremum, greater 
extreme ; and the ſubject, as being put in the ſecond 
or minor propoſition, is called the nu extremu , leſ- 
ſer extreme. Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an ani- 
mal; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is an animal; 
the word animal is the greater extreme, Peter the leſs 
extreme, and the man the medium. See SYLLOG1I5S wm. 

EXTREME and man proportion, in geometry, is when 
a line is fo divided, that the whole line is to the great - 
er ſegment, as that ſegment is to the other: Or, as 
Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 
the rectangle under the whole line, and the lefler ſeg- 
ment, is equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 

ExTRE me Unttion. See UxcTION. 

EXTREMITIES of figures, in painting, is uſed 
for the head, hands, and ſcet. Theſe mould be 
drawn with more nicety and exactneſs, or more 
terminated than other parts; and thus help to ren- 
der the action more expreſſive. 

EXTRINSIC among metaphyſicians, is taken in 
various ſenſes. Sometimes it ſigniſies a thing's not be- 
longing to the eſſence of another; in which ſenſe, the 
efficient cauſe and end of a thing are ſaid to be extrin- 
ſic. Sometimes it ſignifies a thing's not being contain- 
ed within the capacity of another; in which ſenſe, 
thoſe cauſes are called extrinſic which introduce ſome- 
thing into a ſubje& from without, às when a fire in- 
troduces heat. Sometimes it ſignifies a thing added or 
applied to another; in which ſenſe accidents and ad. 
herents are ſaid to be cxtrinſic to the ſubjects to which 
they adhere. Sometimes the viſion is ſaid to be ex- 
trinſic from ſome form which does not exiſt in that 
thing but is adjacent to it, or by ſome means or other 
without it. | 

EX TUBERANCES, in medicine, are ſwellings or 
riſings up in th fleſh or other parts of the body. 

EXUBERAINCE, (compounded of ex and uber 
e plentiful”) in rhetoric, a redundancy, Sce REx- 
DUNDANCE and PLEOxNa5M, 

EX UDATION. See Ex:vpAriox. 

EXVERRA, 
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EXVERRZ, in antiquity, a kind of bruſh uſed in 
cleanſing houſes out of which a dead perſon had been 
carried. ; 

EXULCERATION, ia medicine, the act of cau- 
ſing or producing ulcers. Thus, arſenic exulcerates 
the inteſtines ; corroſive humours exulcerate the ſkin. 

EXULCERATON is ſometimes uſed alſo for an ulcer 
itſelf ; but more generally for thoſe beginning crolions 
which wear away the ſubſtance, and form ulcers, 

EXUVIZ, among naturaliſts, denote the caſt - off 
parts or coverings of animals, as the ſkins of ſerpents, 
caterpillars, and other infects, : 

Exuviz is alſo uſed for ſome ſhells and other ma- 
rine bodies, frequently found in the bowels of the 
earth ; ſuppoſed to have been depoſited there at the 
deluge, as being the real ſpoils of once living crea- 
tures. Sce SHELL, Foss TIE, and DELUGE. 

EY, in old writers, the ſame with inſula an 
iland ;*” from which comes et, a ſmall iſland or iſlet, 
vulgarly called eyghr. 

EYCK. See BRrvGes (John of.) 

EYE, in anatomy. Sec ANATOMY, n' 142. 

A new-born child ſhall be obſerved, perhaps, never 
to keep its eyes fixed on any one object, but continual- 
ly changing from one to another, and if you put your 
hand before them, the child will not wink, Hence 
ſome have thought, that new-born infaats have no 
ſight : but this is a miſtake ; and the true reaſon why 
their eyes are in perpetual motion is, that they bave 
not yet acquired the habit of examining one thing at 
once with their eyes > their not winking at the ap- 
proach of the hand, ariſes from their want of experience 
how eaſily their eyes may be hurt; but in a few days 
they get the habit of winking, ſo that aftervards their 
cyes do it ſpontaneouſly at the approach of danger, 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
ſilyer, or glaſs, and are ſtained ſo as to reſemble the 
natural eye, They muſt, when fixed in the orbit, be 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in the 
morning. If no more of a diſeaſed cye is removed 
than what is preternaturally projected, or if enough is 
left to preſerve the muſcles unhurt, the artificial eye 
will have a little motion from the muſeles that remain. 
If the eye does not fit well, it irritates and inflames 
the other eye; in which ciſe lay it aſide, until one 
can be had that fits better. 

Bull's Erk, in aſtronomy. See ALDEBARAN. 

Er of a Block, in naval affairs, that part of the 
rope-ſtrop which is faſtened to ſome neceſlary place in 
the ſhip: the ſtrop is a ſort of wreath or rope formed 
into a ring, and fixed round the block for the double 
convenience of ſtrengthening the block and faſtening 
it in any place where it is wanted, 

Erk, in agriculture and gardening, ſignifies a little 
bud or ſhoot, inſcrted into a tree by way of graſt. See 
ENGRAFTING. 

Err of a Tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which the 
leaves ſick, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs pro- 
ceed, See Gemma. 


Eve, a town of Saffolk, 22 miles from Ipſwich and 
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9 from London. It may be called an iſland, becauſe 
it is ſurrounded by a brook near the borders of Norfolk, 
in the road between Ipſwich and Norwich. It was in- 
corporated by king John; has two bailiffs, 10 principal 
burgeſles, 24 common council, a recorder and town- 
clerk. It is a mean-built place, with narrow ftreets. 
The chicf manufaQure is bone-lace and ſpinning, 
Here is, however, a large handſome church; and 
near it are the ruinous walls of an ancient caſtle and 
monaſtery, The market is on Saturday, the fair on 
W hit- Monday, It has only ſent members to parlia- 
ment ſince the reign of Edward IV. | 

Erg-Bright. Sce EUPAHRASA, | 

EYMOUTH, a town of Scotland in the county of 
Berwick, formerly fortified to curb the garriſon of Ber- 
wick, from which place it is diſtant ſix miles W. Long. 
1. 50. N. Lat. 55. 50. It gave title of baron in the 
kingdom of Scotland to Churchill, afterwards the great 
Dake of Marlborough; but he having no male iſſue, it 
became extinct in him. | 

EYRAC, or Irxac, ARABIA, a province of Turkey 
in Alia, 345 miles in length, and 190 in breadth; of 
which BacvaD is the capital. 

Ernac Ayemi, the principal province of Perſia, an- 
cicutly called PARTHIA, 

EYRE, or EinE, in law, the court of itinerant juſ- 
tices. Sce Ass IZE. 

EYRIE, in falcenry, a brood or neſt, a place where 
hawks build and hatch their young. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
referring chiefly to the degenerate manners and cor- 
ruptions of the Jews of thoſe times. It abounds 
with fine ſentences and rich compariſons, and diſcovers 
a good deal of learning in profane matters. 

. Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon with Jecho- 
niah, and began his prophecies in the fifth year of the 
captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
propheſied at the ſame time in Judea, He foretold 
many events, particularly the deſtruction of the tem- 
ple, the fatal cataſtrophe of thoſe who revolted from 
Babylon to Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews 
to their own land, 

EZION-GarER, Sce ASIONGABER. 

EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; 
comprehending the hiſtory of the Jews from the time 
of Cyrus's edict for their return, to the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. It ſpecifies the number of 
Jews who returned, and Cyrus's proclamation for the 
rebuilding the temple, together with the laying its 
foundation, the obſtruction it met with, and the finiſh» 
ing thereof in the reign of Darius. | 

The illuſtrious author of this book was alſo the re- 
ſtorer and publiſher of the canon of the Old Teſtament. 
Sec BIBLE. 

The books of Ezra, called in the Engliſh verſion 
the Firſt and Second Books of Eſdras, though held by 
ſ»me, particularly the Grecks, for canonical, are thrown 
by the Engliſh church into the number of apocryphal 
books, being only extant in Greek, 
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THE fourth conſonant, and ſixth letter of the 

9 alphabet, The letter F is borrowed from the 
digamma or double gainma of the Alians, as is evi- 
dent from the inſcription on the pedeſtal of the Coloſ- 
lus at Delos; and was undoubtedly formed from the 
old Hebrew vau: and though this letter is not found 
in the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the an- 
cient one, from whence the Latins received it and 
trauſmitted it to us, 

It is formed by a ſtrong expreſſion of the breath, and 
Joinjng at the ſame time the upper-teeth and under- 
lip. It has but one ſort of found, which has a great 
affinity with » and ph, the latter being written for it 
by us in all Greek words, as philoſophy, &c, though 
the Italians write it f//ofta, 

The Romans for ſome time uſed an inverted F, 14, 
inſtead of V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure 
in their alphabet. Thus, in inſcriptions we meet with 
TERMINAA4IT, DI, &c. Lipſius and others ſay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the 
uſe of the inverted digamma, or q: but it did not 
long ſubſiſt after his death; for Quintilian obſeryes, 
that it was not uſed in his time. 

F, or 1A, in muſic, is the fourth note riſing in this 
order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa. It likewiſe denotes 
one of the Greek keys in muſic, deſtined for the baſs. 

F, in phyſical preſcriptions ftands for Fiat, or“ Let 
it be done.” Thus f. 5. a. ſignifies fiat ſecundum artem. 

F was alſo a numeral letter, figniſying 40; accord- 
ing to the verſe, 

Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alpha. 

And when a daſh was added at top, thus P, it ſigni- 
ned forty tho iſand. 

F, in the civil law. Two f's joined together thus, 
J, ſignity the pandects. See PAxDECTS. 

F, in criminal law, a ſtigma or brand put upon fe- 
tons with a hot iron, on their being admitted to the 
benefit of clergy ; by ſtat. 4 H. 7. c. 13. 

FABA, in botany. Sce Vicia. 

FABAGO, in botany ; « ſpecies of bean-caper, or 
Z.YGOPHYLIUM. 

FABER, in ichthyolopy ; a ſpecies of ZEus. 

FABIAN (Robert), an alderman of the city of 
London, and ſheriff in the year 1494; was a perſon 
of learning for the time he lived in, a good poet, and au- 
thor of a Chronicle of England and France, intitled 
The Cancordaunce of Stories, in two volumes folio, be- 
ginning with Brute, and _—_ with the 20th of 
Henry VII. 1504. It contains ſeveral curious parti- 
culars rclative to the city of London, not elſewhere to 
be found. Stowe calls it “%a painful labour, to the 
great honour of the city and of the whole realm.“ We 
are told that Cardinal Wolſey cauſed as many copies 
ef this book as he could procure to be burned, be- 


PF AB 
cauſe the author had made too clear a diſcovery of the 
large revenues of the clergy. Fabian died in 1512. 


FABII, a noble and powerful family at Rome, who wy n—_ 


derived their name from faba, a bean, beczuſe ſome of 
their anceſtors cultivated this pulſe. They were once 
ſo numerous that they took upon themſelyes to wage 
a war againſt the Veicntes. They came to a general 
engagement near the Cremera, in which all the fami- 
ly, conſiſting of 306 men, were totally ſlain, year of 
Rome 277. There only remained one whoſe tender 
age had detained him at Rome, and from him aroſe 
the noble Fabii in the following ages. 

FABIUS (Maximus Rullianus), was the firſt of the 
Fabii who obtained the ſurname of Maximus, for leſ- 
ſening the power of the populace at elections. He 
was maſter of horſe, and his victory over the Samnites 
in that capacity nearly coſt him his life, becauſe he 
engaged the enemy without the command of the dic- 
tator, He was five times conſul, twice difator, and 
once cenſor, He triumphed over ſeven different nations 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himſelf 
illuſtrious by his patriotiſm. 

Fasrus (Ruſiicus), an hiſtorian in the age of Clau- 
dius and Nero. He was intimate with Seneca ; and the 
encomiums which Tacitus paſſes upon his ſtyle, make 
us regret the loſs of his compoſitions. 

Q. Farrvs (Maximus), a celebrated Roman, who 
from a dull and inactive childhood was raiſed to the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate, In his firſt conſulſnip he 
obtained a victory over Lipuria, and the fatal batile of 
Thraſy menus occaſioned his election to the dictator- 
ſhip. In this important office he began to oppoſe 
Hannibal, not by fighting him in the open field, like 
his predeceſſors, but he continually harraſſed his army 
by countermarches and ambuſcades, from which he re- 
ceived the ſurname of Cundtator, or Delayer. Hannibal 
fent him word, that“ If he was as great a captain as 
he would be thought, he onght to come into the plain 
and give him battle.” But Fabius coldly replied, 
« That if he was as preat a captain as he would 
be thought, he would do well to force him to fight.“ 
Such operations for the commander of the Roman ar- 
mies gave offence to ſome; and Fabius was even accu- 
fed of cowardice, He, however, continued firm in his 
firſt reſolutions; and patiently bore to ſee his maſter of 
horſe raiſed to ſhare the dictatorial dignity with him- 
felf, by means of his enemies at home, When he had 
laid down his office of dictator, his ſucceſſors, for a 
while, followed his plan ; but the raſhneſs of Varro, and 
his contempt for the operations of Fabius, occaſioned 
the fatal battle of Cannz. Tarantum was obliged to 
furrender to his arms after the battle of Cannæ; and 
on that occaſion the Carthaginian enemy obſerved that 
Fabius was the Hannibal of Rome, When he had 

made 
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f e an agreement with Hannibal for the ranſom of 
us me which was totally diſapproved by the 
Fabri- Roman ſenate, he ſold all his eſtates to pay the mo- 
w—— ney, rather than forfeit his word to the enemy. The 
bold propoſals of young Scipio to go and carry the 
war from Italy to Africa, was rejected by Fabius as 
chimerical and dangerous. He did not, however, live 
ro ſee the ſucceſs of the Roman arins under Scipio, 
and the conqueſt of Carthage by meaſares which he 
treated with contempt and heard with indignation. 
He dicd in the tooth year of his age, after he had 
been five times conſul, and twice honored with a 
triumph. The Romanus were ſo ſenſible of his great 
merit and ſervices, that the expences of his funeral 
were defrayed from the public trcaſury.— His fon bore 
the ſame name, and ſhowed himſelt worthy of his noble 
father's virtues. During his conſalſhip he received a 
viſit from his father on horſeback in the camp. The 
ſon ordered the father to diſmount: and the old man 
cheerfully obeyed, embracing his fon, and ſaying, 1 
wiſhed to know whether you knew what it is to be 
conſul.” He died before his father, and Cunctator 
with the moderation of a philoſopher delivered a funeral 
oration over the dead body of his ſon. 

Fap1us, ſtyled Pictor, a Roman general and hiſto- 
rian, He firſt introdueed painting at Rome, and ha- 
ving cauſed the walls of the temple of Health to be 
painted, ſome authors have erroneoully reckoned him 
a painter. He died about 216 B. C. 

FABLE, a tale, or fcigned narration, deſigned ei- 
ther to inſtruct or divert, diſguiſed under the allegory 
of an action, &c. | p 

Fables were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world ; and have continued to be 
highly valued, not only in times of the greateſt ſimpli- 
city, but in the molt polite ages of the world. Jo- 
tham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, 
and as beautiful as any that have been made ſince. Na- 
than's fable of the poor man is next in antiquity, We 
find Æſop in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and in 
the early days of the Roman commonwealth, we read 
cf a mutiny appeaſed by the fable of the belly and the 
members, As fables had their riſe in the very infan- 
cy of learning, they never flouriſhed more than when 
learning was at its greateſt height; witneſs Horace, 
Boileau, and Fontaine, 

Fable is the fineſt way of giving counſel, and moſt 
univerſally pleaſing, becauſe leaſt ſhocking ; for, in the 
reading of a fable, a man thinks he is directing himſelf, 
whilſt he is following the dictates of another, and con- 
ſequently is not ſenſible of that which is the moſt un- 
pleaſing circumſtance in advice, Beſides, the mind is 
never ſo much pleaſed as when ſhe exerts herſelf in any 
action that gives her an idea of her own abilities; this 
natural pride of the ſoul is very much gratified in the 
reading of fable. 

FaBLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic or dra- 
matic poem ; and is, according to Ariſtotle, the prin- 
cipal part, and, as it were, the ſoul of the poem. See 
POETRY. 

FABRI (Honorius), a laborions 2 born in the 
dioceſe of Bellay, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in 
philoſophy and the mathematics, and by writing a 
great number of books. The moſt curious of which 
xreat of geometry, optics, the loadſtone, the motion of 
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the earth, the ebbing and flowing of the ſca, &c, He Fabriano 
died at Rome in 1688, 1. 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), painter of hiſtory, was Fabricius, 
born at Verona in 1332, and becamea diſciple of Gio» k 
vanni da Fieſole. In that early age of painting he 
rendered himſelf very famous, and was employed to a- 
dorn a great number of churches and palaces at Flo- 
rence, Urbino, Siena, Peruſia, and Rome, but parti- 
cularly in the Vatican; and one picture of his, repre- 
ſenting the Virgin and Child, attended by Joſeph, 
which is preſervedin the church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
was highly commended by Michacl Angelo. By or- 
der of the Doge and Senate of Venice, he painted a 
picture in the great council-chamber, which was con- 
ſidered as ſo extraordinary a performance, that his em- 
ployers granted him a peuſion for life, and conferred on 
him the higheſt honour of their ſtate, which was, the 
privilege of wearing the habit of a noble Venctian, 
He died in 1412. | 

FABRIC, ia general denotes the ſtructure or con- 
ſtruction of any thing ; but particularly of buildings, 
as a church, hall, houſe, &c. Sce ARCHITECTURE. 

FABRIC-Lands, thole formerly given towards re- 
building or repairing ot cathedrals and other churches ; 
for anciently almoſt every body gave more or leſs, by 
his will, to the favric of the pariſh-church where he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS (C.), a celebrated Roman, who in 
his firſt conſulſhip, year of Rome 470, obtained ſeve- 
ral victories over the Samnites and Lucanians, and was 
honored with a triumph. The riches which were ac- 
quired in thoſe battles were immenſe, the ſoldiers were 
liberally rewarded by the conſul, and the treaſury was 
enriched with 400 talents, Two years after, Fabri- 
cius went as ambaſſador to Pyrrhus, and refuſed with 
contempt preſents, and heard with indignation offers, 
which might have corrupted the fidelity of a leſs vir- 
tuous citizen, Pyrrhus had occaſion to admire the 
magnanimity of Fabricius ; but his aſtoniſhment was 
more powerfully awakened when he ſaw him make a 
diſcovery of the perfidious offers of his phyſician, who 
pledged himſelf to the Roman general for a ſum of 
money to poiſon his royal maſter. To this preatneſs 
of ſoul was added the moſt conſummate knowledge of 
military affairs, and the greateſt ſimplicity of manners. 
Fabricius never uſed rich plate at his table. A ſmall ſalt- 
cellar, the feet of which were horn, was the only ſil- 
ver veſſel which appeared in his houſe, This contempt 
of luxury and uſeleſs ornaments Fabricius wiſhed to in- 
ſpire among the people; and during his cenſorſhip he 
baniſhed from the ſenate Cornelius Ruffinus, who had 
been twice conſul and dictator, becauſe he kept in his 
houſe more than ten pound weight of ſilver plate. 
Such were the manners of the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 
who obſerved that he wiſhed rather to command thoſe 
that had money, than poſſeſs it himſelf, He lived and 
died in the greateſt poverty. His body was buricd at 
the public charge, and the Roman people were obliged 
to give a dowry to his two daughters when they had 
arrived to years of maturity, 

FasrIclus (George), a learned German, born 2: 
Chenmitz in Miſnia, in 1516. After a liberal ednca- 
tion, he viſited Italy in quality of a tutor to a young: 
nobleman ; and, examining all the remains of antiqui- 
ty with great accuracy, compared them with their de- 
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ſeriptions in Latia writers, The reſult of theſe obſer- 
vations was his work jntitled c:a, containing a de- 
ſcripiion of that city, He afterwards ſettled at Miſc- 
num, where he conducted a great ſchool to the time 
of his death in 15971, He was allo the author of a 
_ number of ſacred Latin poems, wrote ſeven 


wks of the Annals of Miſuia, three of the Annals of 


Meiſſen, and Travels. 

Fazalcrus (Jcrom), a celebrated phyſician in the 
latter end of the 16th century (turnamed Aguapendente, 
from the place of bis birth), was the diſciple and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Fallopius. He chietly applied himſeif to ſur- 
gery and anatomy, which he profeſſed at Padua for 
40 years with extraordinary reputation. The repub- 
lic of Venice ſettled a large pention upon him, and ho- 
noared bim with a gold chain and a ſtatue. He dicd in 
1603 ; leaving behind him ſeveral works which are 
much eſtecmed. 

Fazxicius (John Albert), one of the moſt learned 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leipſic in 
1668. He was choſen profeilor of eloquence at Ham- 
burgh in 1699, and was made doctor of divinity at 
Kiel. His works are numerous ; and he dicd at Ham- 
burgh in 1736, after a life ſpent iu the ſevereſt literary 
application to collect and publiſh valuable remains of 
ancient learning. 

Faskzictes (Vincent), born at Hamburgh in 1612, 
was a good poet, a great orator, an able phyſician, 
and a learned civilian. He was for ſome time coun- 
{cltor to the biſhop of Lubec, and afterwards burgo- 
maſter and ſyndic of the city of Dantzic ; from whence 
he was 13 times ſent deputy into Poland, where he 
died at Warſaw in 1657, during the diet of that king- 
dom. The moſt complete edition of Fabricius's poems 
and other works was publiſhed at Leipſic in 1685, un- 
der the direction of his fon Frederic Fabricius. 

 Faszicivs (Baron), one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his time, and known to the public by his letters rela- 
ting to the tranſactions of Charles XII. of Sweden 
during his reſidence in the Ottoman empire, was de- 
ſcended from a good family in Germany. He was 
taken carly into the ſervice of the court of Holſtein : 
and was ſcent in a public character to the King of Swe- 
den whilſt he was at Bender; where he ſoon acquired 
the good grazes of that prince, He accompanied him 
in his exercHes ; gave him a turn for reading; ard it 
was out of his hand Charles ſnatched Boilean's ſatires, 
when he tore out thoſe that repreſented Alexander 
the Great as a madman, Fabricius was alſo in favour 
with Staniflans, and with king George I. whom he 
accompanicd in his lait journey to Hanover, and was 
with him when he dicd. A tranflation of his letters 
was publiſhed in London 176. 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the moſt 
celebrated civilians of his time, was born at Aix in 
1631; an acquired an extraordinary {xil] in the civil 
and canon liw, and in the belles lettres. He publiſh- 
ed the Baſilice, or Conſtitutions of the Emperors of the 
Kalt, in Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in ſe— 
ven yols folio; and editions of Cedrenus, Nicetas, Ma- 
flafiur, Bibliot hecarius, Conſlantius Manaſſes,and Cujas, 
with learned and curious notes. 

FABULOUS, ſomething conſiſting of, or con- 
nected with, a fable. 


Fabutous Aze, among ancient hiſtorians, See AGE, 
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FACE, the ſurface, or firſt fide which a body pre- 
ſents to the eye, We ſay, the face of the earth, of the 
waters, &c, Polyhedrons have ſcycral faces. A die, 
or cube, has fix faces. 

Face, is particularly uſed for the viſage of an ani- 
mal, and eſpecially of man; and comprehends, in the 
latter, all that part of the head which is not covered 
with the common long hair. The Latins call it facies, 
onultus, 0s, Kc. 

The human face is called the image of the ſoul, as be- 
ing the ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe ; and the 
place where the ideas, emotions, &c. of the foul are 
chiefly ſet to view. Pride and diſdain are ſhown in the 
eye · bros, modeſty on the cheeks, majeſty in the fore- 
head, &c. It is the face ſhows the ſex, age, tempera- 
ment, health, or diſcaſe, &c. 

The face, confidered as the index of the paſſions, 
habits, &c. of the perſon, makes the ſubject of phy- 
ſiognomy. See PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Face, among painters and artiſts, is uſed to de- 
note a certain dimenſion of the human body, adopted 
for determining the proportion which the ſeveral parts 
ſhould bear to one another. See Drawing. 

Face, in the military art, a word of command, in- 
timating to turn about : thus, face to the right, is to 
turn upon the left heel a quarter-round to the right, 
and, face to the leſt, is to turn upon the right heel a 
quarter-round to the left. 

FACIES HreprocRaATICA, in medicine, is when 
the noſtrils are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
low, the tips of the ears contracted and cold, the fore- 
head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion pale or li- 
vid. — The Hippocratic face is chiefly obſerved towards 
the period of phthiſes and other conſumptions, and is 
held a ſure prognoſtic of death. If it appears within 
three days after the attack of an acute diſcaſe, it is 
deemed to indicate death, 


FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a ſtate, ci- 
ty, or company. 

FAacT1oON, in antiquity, a name given to the diffe- 
rent companies of combatants in the circus. They were 
four, viz. the white, the red, the green, and the 
blue; to which Domitian added another of purple co- 
lour. They were ſo denominated from the colour of 
the liverics they wore ; and were dedicated, accordin 
to M. Aur. Caſſiodorus, to the four ſecaſons of the 
year ; the green being conſecrated to ſpring, the blue 
to winter, the red to ſummer, and the white to au- 
tumn. It appears from ancient inſcriptions, thai cach 
faction had its procurators and phyſician; and from 
hiſtory, that party-rage ran ſo high among them, that 
in a diſſenſion between two factions, in the time of juſti- 
nian, almoſt 40,000 men loſt their lives in the quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS, any thing made by art, in oppo— 
ſition to what is the produce of nature. Thus, facti- 
tious cinnabar is oppoſed to native cinnabar. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent employed by 
merchants reſiding at other places, to buy or ſell goods, 
or negociate bills, or tranſact any kind of buſineſs on 
their account; and intitled to a certain allowance for 
his trouble. 

A ſupercargo differs from a factor in this: The bu- 
ſineſs of the former is limited to the care of a particu- 
lar cargo; he goes along with it, and generally re- 
turns when his buſineſs is completed: the latter has a 
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Gx24 reſidence abroad, and executes buſineſs for diffe- 


w—— pe; merchants. But their duties, and the circumſtan- 


ces for which they are accountable, are the ſame. 

The duty of a factor is to procure the beſt intelli- 
gence of the ſtate of trade at his place of reſidence ; of 
the courſe of exchange ; of the quantity and quality 
of goods at market, their preſent price, and the pro- 
pability that it may riſe or fall; to pay exact obedience 
to the orders of his employers; tocoaſult their advan- 
tage in matters referred to his direction; to execute 
their buſiacſs with all the diſpatch that circumſtances 
admit; to be carly in his intelligence, diſtinct in his 
accounts, and puntual in his correſpondence, 

A factor's power is either abſolute or limited. Tho' 
intruſted with ample deſcretionary powers, he is not 
warranted to take unreaſonable or unuſual meaſures, or 
do any thing contrary to his employer's intereſt ; but 
it is incambent on the employer, if he challenge his 
proceedings, to yoo that he could have done better, 
and was guilty of wilful miſmanagement. 

When a factor's power is limited, he muſt adhere 
ſtrictly to his orders. If he exceeds his power, though 
with a view to his employer's intereſt he is liable for 
the conſequence. For example, if he gives a credit when 
not empowered, or longer credit if not empowered, for 
the {ike of a better price, and the buyer proves iuſol- 
vent, he is liable for the debt. A factor has no power 
to give credit unleſs authoriſed: But if the goods 


conſigned be generally ſold on credit at the place of 


conſignation, the factor will be vindicated ſor ſelling at 
the uſual credit, unleſs expreſsly reſtricted. 

Although opinion will never juſtify the faQor ſor 
departing from orders, neceſſity ſometimes will. If he 
be limited not to ſell goods under a certain price, and 
the goods be periſhable, and not in a ſituation for be- 
ing kept, he may ſell them, to prevent their deſtruc- 
tion, even under the price limited. 

A factor is never warranted io deal on traſt, ex- 
cept with perſons in good credit at the time. If the 
employer challenge the debtors, it is incumbent on 
him to prove that their bad circumſtances was known 
at the time of ſale ; and the factor will be vindicated, 
if he truſted them at the ſame time for goods of his 
own. 

If che factor ſells his cmployor's goods on truſt, and, 
after the day of payment is elapſed, receive payment 
from the purchaſer for a debt of his own, he becomes 
liable in equity for the debt, 

In caſe of bankruptcy, the ſactor onght immediate- 
y to lay attachments, and adviſe his employers ; and 
he cannot withdraw his attachments, nor compound 
debts without orders. 

If a factor ſells goods belonging to different mer- 
chants to the ſame perſon, and the buyer proves inſol- 
vent, they ſhall bear the Joſs in equal proportions ; 
and, it the buyer has paid part before his inſolvency, 
without ſpecifying for which, the payment ought to 
be diſtributed in equal proportions; but, if the days 
of payment be fixed, and part of the debts only due, 
the payment ought to beapplicg, in the ſirſt place, to 
ſuch debts as were due. 

If he makes a wrong entry at the cuſtom-houſe, and 
the goods be ſeized in conſequence thereof, he muſt 
bear the loſs, unleſs the error be occaſioned by a miſ- 
take in the invoice, or letter of advice. 
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The owner bears the loſs of goods ſeized when at- 
tempted to be ſmuggled by his orders; but the factor 
complying with an unlawful order is liable in ſuch pe- 
naltics as the laws exact. 

If a ſactor ſaves the duty of goods due to a forci 
prince, he ſhall have the benefit ; tor, if detected, © 
bears the loſs. 

If a factor ſells goods bought by his employer's 
orders for his own advantage, the employer may reco- 
ver the benefit, and the factor ſhall be amerced for the 
ſame, 

If a factor receives bad money in payment, he bears 
the loſs ; but if the value of the money be leſſened by 
the government, the employer bears the loſs. 

A factor is not liable for goods ſpoiled, robbed, or 
deſtroyed by fire. | 

If a factor receives counterfeit jewels from his em- 
ployer, and ſells them, the employer is liable to indem- 
nify him for any penaltics he may incar, 

If a factor be ordered to make inſurance, and ne- 
glect it, and the ſubject be loſt, he is liable to make it 
good, providing he had effects in his hands. 

If a factor buys goods for his employer, his bargain 
ſhall be binding on the employer. 

In caſe of a factor's inſolvency, the owner may re- 
claim his goods; and, if they be ſold on truſt, the 
owner (and not the faQtor's creditors) ſhall recover 
payment of the debts. | 

Factok, in multiplication, a name given to the 
multiplier and multiplicand, becauſe they confitute the 
product. See ARITHMETIC. 

FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſſion, is the al- 
lowance given to factors by the merchant who employs 
them. 

A factor's commiſſion in Britain, on moſt kinds of 
goods, is 25 per cent.: on lead, and ſome other ar- 
ticles, 2 per cent. ; in Italy, 25 per cent., in France, 


Holland, Spain, Portugal, Hamburgh, and Dantzic, 


2 per cent, ; in Turkey, 3 per cent.; in North Ameri- 


ca, 5 per cent; on ſales, and 5 per cent. in returns; in 


the Weſt Indies, 8 per cent. for commiſſion and ſtorage. 
In ſome places, it is cuſtomary for the factors to inſure 
the debts for an additional allowance, generally 15 per 
cent, In that caſe, they are accountable for the debt 
when the uſual term of credit is expired. 

Factorage on goods is ſumetimes charged at a cer- 
tain rate per caſk, or other package, meaſure, or weight, 
eſpecially when the factor is only employed to receive 
or deliver them. 

FACTORY is a place where a conſiderable number 
of factors reſide, to negociate for their maſters or em- 
ployers, Sce FACTOR. 

The moſt conſiderable factories belonging to the 
Britiſh are thoſe eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt-Indies, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, &c. There are alſo Engliſh faQtorics 
eſtabliſhed at Hamburgh, Peterſburg, Dantzic, and in 
Holland; all endowed with certain privileges. 

FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quan- 
tics multiplied by each other, 

FACULA, in aſtronomy, certain bright and ſhining 
parts, which the modern aſtronomers have, by means of 
teleſcopes, obſeryed upon or about the ſurſace of the 
ſan : they are but very ſeldom ſeen, — The word is pure 
Latin; being a dimmutye of far, © torch;*” and ſup= 

poſed 


Factor 


l 
Faculæ. 
— — 


F A E | 
Paculty poſed to be here applied from their ppearing arid diſ- 


1 appearing by turns. 
Faermus. FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted to a per- 
{m, by fav ur and indulgence, of doing what, by law, 
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library, was not diſcoyered till about 20 years after Fagan 


Facrnus's death. | 
FAGARA, Izon-wood : A genus of the mono- F*g0py- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetraudria claſs of plants; FE. nc, 


he onght not io do. 
For granting theſe privileges, there is a court under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the court of the 


faculties, The chief officer of this court is nyled maſter 


the faculties, and has a power of granting diſpenſa- 
tions in divers caſes; as, to marry without the bans 
being firſt publithed, to cat fleſh on days prohibited, to 
ordain a deacon under age, for a ſon to ſucceed his 
fither in his benctice, a clerk to hold two or more 
:vings, &c. 

FacuLrty, in the ſchools, a term applied to the dif- 
f-reiit members of an unjveriity, divided according to 
the arts and ſciences tavght there : thus in moſt uni- 
verſities there are four facultics, viz. 1. Of arts, which 
inciade humanity and philoſophy, 2. Of theology. 
3, Of phyſic. And, 4. Of civil law. 

Facutrr of Advocatts, See ADVOCATES. 

FACULTY is alſo uſed to denote the powers of the 
human mind, viz, underſtanding, will, memory, and 
imagination, Sce METAPHYSICS, 

FACES, in chemittry, the groſs matter, or ſedi- 
ment, thai ſettles at the bottom atter diſtillation, fer- 
mentation, and the like, — The fæces of wine are com- 
monly called Lees. 

Facts, in medicine, the excrements voided by ſtool. 
Sce EXCKEMENTS. 

FACULENT, in general, is applied to things 
abounding with fæces or dregs ; thus the blood and 
other humours of the human body are ſaid to be fæ- 
culent, when without that purity Which is neceſſary to 
health, 

FAENZA, a city of Romania in Italy, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. It is an ancient place, and has undergone 
various revolutions, The river Amona waſhes its walls, 
and paſſes between the city and the ſuburbs, which are 
joined by a ſtone - bridge defended by two good towers. 
The city is remarkable for its carthen ware, which is 
the beſt in all Italy. 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a native of Cremona in Ita- 
ly, was an excellent Latin poet and critic of the 16th 
century, He was fo ſkilled in all parts of polite lite- 
rature, that the cardinal de Medicis, afterward Pope 
Pius IV. was particularly fond of him. He was the 
author of ſome Latin elegies; of 100 Latin fables, ſe- 
lected from the ancients, written in iambic verſe; and 
of ſeveral pieces of criticiſm, as Cenſura emendationum 
Livianarum, De Metris Comicis, &c. He was re- 
markably happy in decyphering manuſcripts, and re- 
ſtoring ancient authors to their purity : he took ſuch 
pains with Terence in particular, that Bentley has 
adopted all his notes in the edition he gave of that 
Writer. He died at Rome in 1561, and Thuanus, 
who wrote his eloge, ſays, that the learned world was 
greatly obliged to him, yet had been ſtill more ſo, if, 
inſtead of ſuppreſſing the then unknown fables of Ph#- 
drus, for fear of leſſening the value of his own Latin 
fables, written in imitation of Æſop, he had been con- 
rent with imitating them. M. Peraalt, however, who 
tranſlated Faernus's fables into French, has defended 
him from this imputation, by affirming that the firſt 
MS, of Phædrus's fables, found in the duſt of an old 


and in the natural method ranking under the 43d or- 
der, Dumoſæ. The calyx is quadrifid, the corolla tetra- 
petalous, and the capſule bivalyed and monoſpermous. 
There are five ſpecics, all natives of the warm parts 
of America, riſing wita woody ems more than 20 feet 
high. They are propagated by feeds ; but in Great 
Britain muſt be kept continually in a ſtove, 

VAGE (Raimond de la), an excellent deſigner and 
engraver, highly eſteemed by Carlo Maratti, was born 
at Toulouſe in 1648. He applied himſelf to defign- 
ing, through inclination, in ſpite of bis parents; and 
had no malter nor any aſſiſtance: but his ſuperior ta- 
jents ſupplied the want of them, and he became one of 
the beſt deligners in Europe; but his performances 
on licentious ſubjects are the moſt eſteemed, It is re- 
ported of this artiſt, that he never made uſe of money, 
but contracted debts; and when the accounts were 
brought him, he drew upon the back of the bills, and 
bid &o owners ſell the drawings to connoiſſeurs tor the 
amount, by which they were generally great gainers. 
Several of thoſe drawings are in the cabinets of the 
curious. He led a looſe, depraved life; which his re- 
peated debaucheries put an end to at the age of 42. 

FAENSA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, ſituated 
in the pope's territories, about 30 miles eaſt of Bologna: 


E. Long. 12. 38. and N. Lat. 44. 30. 


FAGGO , in times of popery in Britain, was a badge 
worn on the ſleeve of the upper garment of ſuch per- 
ſons as had recanted or abjured What was then termed 
hereſy ; being put on after the _ had carricd a fag- 
got, by way of penance, to ſome appointed place of 
olemnity. The leaving off the wear of this badge was 
ſometimes interpreted a ſign of apoſtacy. 

FaccoTs, among military men, perſons hired by 
officers, whoſe companies are not full, to muſter and 
hide the deficiences of the company ; by which means 
they cheat the King of ſo much money. 

FAGIUS (Paul), alias Buca in, a learned Prote- 
ſtant miniſter, born at Rheinzabem in Germany in 
1504. He was a ſchoolmaſter at Iſna ; but afterwards 
became a zealous preacher, and wrote many books. 
The perſecution in Germany menacing danger to all 
who did not profeſs the Romiſh doctrines, he and Bu- 
cer came over to England in 1549, at the invitation of 
archbiſhop Cranmer, to perfect a new tran{lation of the 
ſcriptures. Fagius took the old Teſtament, and Bu- 
cer the New, for their reſpective parts; but the deſign 
was at that time fruſtrated by the ſudden deaths of 
both. Fagius died in 1550, and Bucer did not live 
above a year after. Their bodies were dug up and 
buried in the reign of queen Mary. 

FAGONIA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 1 4th or- 
der, Gruinales, The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the pe- 
tals are five and heart-ſhaped ; the capſule is quin- 
quelocular, ten-valved, with the cells monoſpermous. 
There are three ſpecies, natives of Spain, Crete, and 
Arabia. 

FAGOPYRUM, or Buck-wHEAT- 
CONUM- 


See PoLy- 
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beds properly prepared about an inch deep. 


FAG 
FAGUS, the BEECH-TREE : A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the monoccia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the goth or- 
der, Amentaceæ. The male calyx is quinquefid and cam- 
panulated ; there is no corolla ; the ſtamina are 12: The 
temale calyx is quinquedentated ; there is no corolla; 
there are three ſty les; the capſule (formerly the calyx) is 
muricated and quadrivalved; the ſeeds, two in number. 
There arc three ſpecies. 1. The ſylvaticus, or beech- 
tree, riſes 60 or 70 feet high, and has a proportion- 
able thickneſs, branching upward into a fine regular 
head, garniſhed with oval ſerrated leaves, with flowers 
in globular catkins, ſucceeded by angular fruit called 
maſt. 2. The caſtanca, or cheſnut-tree, hath a large 
upright trunk growing 40 or 50 feet high, branching 
rezularly round into a fine ſpreading head, garniſhed 
with large ſpear-ſhaped acutely ſerrated leaves naked 
on the under ſide, having flowers in long amentums, 
ſucceeded by round prickly fruit, containing two or 
more nuts, 3. The pumila, dwarf cheſnut-tree, or 
chinkapin, riſes cight or ten feet high, with a branch- 
ing ſhrubby ſtem, and oval ſpear-ſhaped and acutcly 
ſerrated leaves, hoary on the under ſide. 

Culture. The firſt is very eaſily raiſed from the maſt 
or ſeed. For woods (ſays Evelyn), the beech muſt be 
governed as the oak: — In nuricries, as the aſh ; ſow- 
ing the maſts in autumn, or later, even after January, 
or rather nearer the ſpring, to preſerve them trom ver- 
min, which are very great devourers of them. But 
they are likewiſe to be planted of youug ſeedlings to 
be drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees 
abound.” Millar ſays, the ſcaſon for ſowing the maſts 
« js any time from October to February, only obſerving 
to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when early ſowed, 
which, if carefully done, the ſooner they are ſown the 
better, after they are fully ripe. Hanbury orders a 
ſufficient quantity of maſts to be gathered about the 
middle of September, when they begin to fall: theſe 
are to be ««ſpread upon a mat in an airy place ſix days 
to dry ; and after that you may either proceed to ſow 
them immediately, or you may put them up in bags in 
order to ſow them nearer the ſpring ; which method I 
would rather adviſe, as they will keep very well, and 
there will be leſs danger of having them deſtroyed 
by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of animals 
they are greatly reliſhed.” They muſt be fown in 
In the 
firſt ſpring many of the young plants will appear, 
whilſt others will not come up till the ſpring foilow- 
ing. Having ſtood two years in the ſeminary, they 
mould be removed to the nurſery, where they may re- 
main tiil wanted, 


from ſceds. Evelyn ſays, “ Let the nuts be firſt ſpread 
to ſweat, then cover them in ſand ; a month being 
paſt, plunge them in water, and reje& the ſwimmers; 
being dried for 30 days more, ſand them again, and to 
the water-ordeal as before. Being thus treated until 
the beginning of ſpring or in November, ſct them as 
you would do beans; and, as ſome prattiſe it, drench- 
ed for a night or more in new milk ; but with half 
this preparation they necd only to be put into the 
holes with the point upmoſt, as you plant tulips, If 
you deſign to ſet them in winter or autumn, I counſel 
you to inter them in their huſks, which being every 
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way armed, are a good protection againſt the mouſe, Fagus. 


The propagation of the ſecond ſpecies is alſo chiefly 
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and a providential integument.” —*< Being come up, 
they thrive beſt unremoved, making a great ſtand for 
at lcaſt two years upon every tranſplanting; yet if 
needs you mult alter their ſtation, let it be done a- 
bout November,” Millar cautions us apainſt pur- 
chaſing foreign nuts that have been kiln- dried, which 
(he ſays) is generally done to prevent their ſprout- 
ing in their paſſage; therefore he adds, „If they 
cannot be procured freſh from the tree, it will be 
much better to uſe thoſe of the growth of England, 
which are full as good to ſow for timber or beau- 
ty as any of the foreign nuts, though their fruit is 
much ſmaller.” He alſo recommends preſerving them 
in ſand, and proving them in water. In ſetting theſe 
leeds or nuts (he ſays) „ the beſt way is to make a 
drill with a hoe (as is commonly practiſed for kidney- 
beans) about four inches deep, in which you ſhould 
place the nuts at about four inches diſtance, with 
their eye uppermoſt ; then draw the earth over them 
with a rake, and make a ſecond drill at about a foot 
diſtance from the former, procceding as before, al- 
lowing three or four rows in cach bed.—In April 
(he does not mention the time of ſowing) theſe nuts 
will appear above ground; you muſt therefore obſerve 
to keepthem clean from weeds, eſpecially when young: 
in theſe beds they may remain fer 1wo years, When 
you ſhould remove them into a nurſery at a wider di- 
tance, The beſt time for tranſplanting theſe trees is 
either in October or the latter end of February, but 
October is the beſt ſeaſon : the diſtance theſe thould 
have in the nurſery is three feet row from row, and 
one foot in the rows. If theſe trees have a dowuright 
tap-root, it ſhould be cut off, eſpecially if they are in- 
tended io be removed again: this will occation their 
putting out lateral ſhoots, and render them leſs ſubject 
to miſcarry when they are removed for good. The 
time generally allowed them in the nurſery is three or 
four years, according to their growth ; but the younger 
they are tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed. 
Young trees of this ſort are very apt to have crooked 
ſtems; but when they are tranſplanted out and have 
room to grow as thty increaſe in bulk they will grow 
more upright, and their ſtems will become flraight, as 
I i;ave frequently obſerved where there have been great 
plantations,” — Hanbury follows Millar almoſt literally; 
except that he mentions February as the time of ſow- 
ing; and recommends that the young plants, a year 
after they have been planted in the nurſery, be cut 
down to within an iach of the ground; which (he ſays) 
will cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly with one ftrong 
« and ſtraight ſtem.““ There is one matcrial objection 
againſt ſowing cheſnats in drills, which are well known 
to ſerve as guides or conductors to the field-moule, 
who will run from one end to the other of a drill 
without letting a ſingle nut eſcape her: we rather re- 
commend ſetting them with a dibble, either promiſcu- 
ouſly or a quincunx, at about ſix inches diſtance. 
Evelyn ſays, that coppices of cheſnuts may be thick- 
ened by layering the tender young ſhoots ; but adds, 
that “ ſuch as ſpring from the nuts and marrons are 
beſt of all.“ There is a ſtriped-leaved variegation which 
is continued by budding; and the French are ſaid to 
graft cheſnu;s for their fruit; but Millar ſays, ſuch 
grafted tree are unfit for upaber, The 3 will 
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Fagus- thrive upon almoſt any ſoil which lies out of the wa- nor, and is probably near 1000 years old, As an orna- Pair, 
—— ter's way but diſaffects wet moory land. mental, the cheſuut, though unequal to the oak, the Fair. 
The method of propagating the dwarf cheſnut is beech, and the eſculus, has a degree of greatneſs beWW— 


from ſeeds, which we receive from America, Theſc 
would be planted in drills, as ſoon as they arrive, iu a 
moiſtiſh bed of rich garden- mould. It the feeds arc 
good, they will come up pretty ſoon in the ſpring. 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather. They may ſtand in the ſeed- bed two 
years, and be afterwards planted in the nuricry-ground, 
at a foot aſunder and two feet diitance iu the rows: 
and bere when they arc got ſtrong plants, they will 
be fit for any xox þ 

Freperties and Uſes, In ſtatelineſs and grandeur of 
outline, the beech vies with the oak, Its foliage is pe- 
ciliarly ſoft and pleaſing te the eye; its branches 
are numerous and ſpreading ; and its (tem waxes 10 a 
great ſize, The bark of the beech is remarkably 
ſmooth, and of a filvery caſt; this, added to the 
ſplendor and ſinoothneſs of its foliage, gives a ſtriking 
ncatneſs and delicacy to its gencral appearance, The 
beech, therefore, ſtanding ſingly, and ſuffered to form 
its own natural head, iz highly ornamental; and its 
leaves varying their hue as the autumn approaches, ren- 
ders it in this point of view ſtill more deſirable. In 
point of actual uic the beech follows next to the oak 
and the aſh : it is almoſt as neceſſary to the cabinet- 
makers and turners (eſpecially about the metropolis), 
as the oak is to the ſhip-builder, or the aſh to the 
plough and cart-wright. Evelyn nevertheleſs con- 
demns it in pointed aud general terms; becauſe ©f where 
it lies dry, or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious 
to the worm. He adds, however, „ but being put ten 
days in water, it will exceedingly relilt the worm.“ 
The natural foil and fituation of the beech is upon dry, 
chalky, or limeſtone heights: It grows to a great ſize 
upon the hills of Surry and Kent; as alſo upon the decli- 
vities of the Cotſwold and Stroud water hills of Glouceſ- 
terſhire, and flourithes exceedingly upon the bleak banks 
of the Wye, in Hereford and Monmouthſhires, England; 
where it is much uſed in making charcoal. In ftuations 
like thoſe, and where it is not already prevalent, the 
beech, whether as 2 timber-trec or as att underwood, 
is au object worthy the planter's attention. 

The maſt, or ſeeds, yield a good oil for lamps; 
and are a very agreeable food to ſquirrels, mice, and 
ſwine. The fat of ſwine fed with them, however, 
is ſoft, and boils away unleſs hardened by ſome other 
food, The leaves gathered in autumn, before they 
are mach injured by the froſts, make muck better 
matraſſes than ſtraw or chaff; and laſt for ſeven or 
eight years. The nuts, when caten by the human 
ſpecies, occaſion giddineſs and headach ; but when 
well dried and powdered, they make wholeſome 


bread, They are ſometimes roaſted and ſubſtituted 


for coffee. The poor people in Sileſia uſe the cx» 
preſſed oil inſtead of butter. 

The cheſnut tree ſometimes grows to an immenſe ſize, 
The largeſt in the known world are thoſe which grow 


ges Etna, upon Mount Ana in Sicily“. At Tortworth in 


longing to it which recommends it ſtrongly to the gar - 
dener's attention, Its uſcs have been highly extolled ; 
aud it may deſerve a couſiderable ſhare of the praiſe 
v hich has beea given it. As a ſubſtitute for the oak 
ic is pretcrable to the elm: For door-jambs, window - 
frames, and ſome other purpoſcs of the houſe-carpen- 
ter, it is nearly equal to oak iiſelf; but it is very apt 
to be ſhakey, and there is a deccitful britticneſs in ic 
which renders it unſafe to be uſed as beams, or in any 
other ſituation where an uncertain Joad is required to 
be borne. Ir is univerſally allowed to be excellent for 
liquor caſks; as not being liable to ſhrink, nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains: it is alſo 
ſtrongly recommended as an underwood for hop-poles, 
flakes, &c, Its ſruit tco is valuable, not only for 
ſwine and deer, but as a human foog: Bread is ſaid to 
have been made of it. Upon the whole, the cheſnut, 
whether in the light of ornament or uſe, is undoubt- 
cdly an object of the planter's notice. 

FAINT-àAcrtox, in law, a feigned action, or ſuch 
as, although the words of the writ are true, yet, for 
certain cauſes, the plaintiff has no title to recover 
thereby. 

Fuxr-Pleader, in law, a covinous, falſe, or collu- 
ſory manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon. 

FAINTING, See LiroOTHYMIA, 

FAINTS, in the diſtillery, the weak ſpirituous li- 
quor that runs from the ſtil! in rectifying the low wines 
after the proof-ſpirit is taken off, 

FainTs, is alſo the laſt running of all ſpirits diſtil- 
led by the alembic. The clearing the worm of theſe 
is ſo eſſential a point in order to the obtaining a pure ſpi- 
rit by the ſubſequent diſtillation, that all others are 
fruitleſs without it. 

FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted to a town, 
by privilege, for the more ſpeedy and commodious pro- 
viding of ſuch things as the place ſtands in need of. 

The word fair is formed from the French foire, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing; and fire is by ſome 
derived from the Latin e « market;“ by others 
from the Latin ferie, becauſe anciently fairs were al- 
ways held in the places where the wakes or feaſts of 
the dedications of churches, called feriz, were held. 
See FERIE. 

It is incident to a fair, that perſons ſhall be free from 
being arreſted in it for any other debt or contract than 
what was contracted in the ſame; or, at leaſt, promiſed 
to be paid there, Theſe fairs are generally kept once 
or twice a ycar; and, by ſtatute, they ſhall not be 
held longer than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 
pain of their being ſeized into the king's hands, &c. 
Alſo proclamation 1s to be made, how long they are 
to continue; and no perſon ſhall ſell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forſeiture of double 
the value, one fourth to the proſecutor and the reſt to 
the king. There is a toll uſvally paid in fairs on the 
ſale of things, and for ſtallage, picage, &c. 

Fairs abroad are either tree, or charged with toll 
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* and Glonceſterſhire, is a cheſnut tree 52 feet round. It is and impoſt. The privileges of free fairs conſiſt chief- 
clLxxxv proved to have ſtood there ever ſince the year 1150, ly, firit, in that all traders, &c. whether natives 


and was then ſo remarkable that it was called the great or foreigners, are allowed to enter the kingdom, and 
cheſnut of Tortworth, It fixes. the boundary of the ma- are under the royal protection, exempt from duties, im- 
4 politions, 
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Fair, poſitions, tolls, c. Secondly, that merchants, in yo- of july, and the firſt of December. 8. Fair of Cui- Fr. 
ing or rcturuing, cannot be moleſted or arreſted, or bray, a ſaburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the Lower TY 
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thcir goods ſtopped. They are eſtabliſhed by letters- 
patent from the prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 
make a very conſiderable article in the commerce of 
Europe, eſpecially that of the Mediterrancan, and in- 
land parts of Germany, &c. 

The moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 
1. Of Francfort, held twice a-year, in ſpring and 
antumn : the firſt commencing the Sunday before 
Pa!m-Snnday, and the other on the Sunday before 
the eighth of September. Each laſts 14 days, or two 
weeks; the firſt of which is called the word accep- 
tance, and the ſecond the week of payment. hey are 
famous for the ſale of all kinds of commoditics ; but 
particularly for the immerſe quantity of curious books 
no where elſe to be found, and whence the bookſellers 
throughout all Enrope uſed to furniſh themſelves. Be- 
fore each fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to 
be fold thereat, printed and diſperſed, to call together 
purchaſers : though the l complain of divers un- 
fair practices therein; as fictitious titles, names of 
books purely imaginary, &c. beſide great faults in the 
names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. 
—2. The fairs of Leipſic, which are held thrice a- 
year: one beginning on the firſt of January ; another 
three weeks after Eaſter ; and a third after Michacl- 
mas. They hold 12 days a-piece ; and are at leaſt 
as conſiderable as thoſe of Francfort. 3. The fairs 
of Novi, a little city in the Milaneſe, under the do- 
minion of the republic of Genoa, There are four in 
the year, commencing on the ſecond of February, the 
ſecond of May, the firſt of Auguſt, and ſecond of 
September. Though the commodities bonghr and 
ſold here be very conſiderable ; yet, what chiefly con- 
tributes to render them ſo famous, is the vaſt con- 
courſe of the moſt conſiderable merchants and nego- 
ciants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for the tranſact- 
ing of affairs and ſettling accounts. 4. The fairs of 
Riga, whereof there are two in the year ; one in May, 
and the other in Sep'ember. They are much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh, Dutch, and French hips, as 
alſo from all parts of the Baltic. The beſt time for 
the ſale of goods at Riga is during the fairs. Since 
the building of the famous city of Peterſburg, theſe 
ſairs have ſuffered ſome diminution. 5. Fair of Arch- 
angel, during which all the trade foreigners have with 
that city is managed. It holds a month, or ſix wecks 
at moſt, commencing from the middle of Auguſt. 
The Muſcovite merchants attend here from all parts 
of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Sewdith, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that 
city, on this occaſion, ordinarily amount to 200. But 
this is no free fair as the reſt are: The duties of ex- 
portation and importation arc very ſtria'y paid, and 
on a very high footing, 6. The fair of St. Germain, 
one of the ſuburbs of Paris, commencing on the third 
of February, and holding till Eaſter ; though it is on- 
ly ſree for the firſt 15 days. 7. The fairs of Lyons, 
which Monſ. du Cheſne, in his antiquity of cities, 
would inſinuate, from a paſſage in Strabo, were eſta- 
bliſhed by the Romans; though it is certain, the fairs, 
as they no ſtand, are of a much later date. There 
are three in the year, each !aſting 20 days, and free 


for ever, They begin on Eaſter Monday, the 26th 
Vo. VII, 


Normandy. It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by 
Willtam the Conqueror, in conliveration of his being 
born at Falaiſe, It commences on the 16th of Auzgul! ; 
and holds 15 days free by charter, and longer by 
cuſtom. 9. Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a city 
of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, &c. It commences on the 224 
of July, and only holds for three days: yet it is the 
greateſt and moſt celebrated of all the fairs in that part 
of Earope, both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from 
all parts of the world, and for the traffic of all kind of 
goods: the money returned in theſe three days amount- 
ing ſometimes to above ſix millions of livres. 

The fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and, the Ha- 
vanna, are the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in Ame- 
rica, The two firſt laſt as long as the flota and gal- 
Icons continue in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened 
as ſoon as the flota or galleons arrive there upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 
fleets join. Sce FLoTA, and GALLEONS, 

The principal Britiſh fairs are, 1, Sturbridge-fair, 
near Cambridge, by far the greateſt in Britain, and 
perhaps in the world. 2. Briſtol has two fairs, very 
near as great as that of Sturbridge. 3. Excter, 
4. Weſt-Cheſter, 5. Edinburgh. 6. Wheyhill ; and, 
7. Burford-fair ; both for ſheep. 8. Pancras fair, 
in Staffordſhire, for ſadUle-horſes. 9. Bartholemew 
fair, at London, for lean and Welch black catile. 
10. St. Faith's, in Norfolk, for Scotch runts. 11. 
Yarmouth fithing-fair for herrings, the only fiſhing fair 
in Great-Britain, 12. Ipſwich butter-fair, 13. Wood- 
boroagh-hill, in Dorſetſhire, for weſt-country manu- 
factures, as kerſeys, druggits, &c. 14. Two cheeſe 
fairs at Chipping Norton : with innumerable other fairs, 
beſides weekly markets, for all forts of goods, as well 
their own as of foreign growth 

Fars, in ſea language, is uſed fur the diſpoſition 
of the wind, when it is favourable to a ſhip's courſe, 
in oppoſition to that which is contrary or foul. The 
term fair is more comprehenſive than /arge, and in- 
cludes about 16 or 18 points of the compaſs; whereas 
large is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, to a 
wind which croſſes the keel at right ang'es, or oblique» 
ly from the ſtern, but never to one right a- ſtern. 

Farr (Ifle), a ſmall iſland lying between Orkney 
and Shetland, 10 or 12 leagues E. N. E. from the for- 
mer; and ſeven, eight, or 10 leagues, S. W. from the 
latter. It is three miles long, and ſcarce half a mile 
broad, very craggy, With three high rocks which are 
viſible both from Orkney ard Shetland. There is in 
this iſland a ſmall quantity of arable land, which is very 
fruitful and well mannred ; and there might be con{- 
derably more, but the inhabitants are obliged to reſerve 
it for peat and piſturage. They have for the ſize of 
the iſland a great many ſheep, and thoſe very good and 
fut: but they have no kind of moor-fow! or other 
game; but there is great plenty of ſea and water fow), 
and all kinds of fiſh npon their coaſts. There is in ef- 
fect no port, though they have two that are nominally 
ſo : one at the ſouth end, which is full of rocks, where 
only ſmall brats can lic, and that but indifferently ; 
the other at the norih-ealt end, larger and ſafer in 
ſummer, ſo that it ſerves commodiouſly enongh for 
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Fair, their fiſhery. The duke of Medina Sidonia, when merry monarch, unapt to keep his countenance on Fairford, 
Fairfax. commander of the famous Spaniſh armada in 1588, ;nore ſcrious occaſions, have ſmiled at this aukward Fairy. 
was wrecked on the caſt coaſt of this iſland, The ſhip homage from the old victorious hero of republicaniſm 


broke to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their 
eſcape, They lived there ſo long, that both they and 
the inhabitants were almoſt famiſhed, At length the 
duke and the poor remains of his people were carried 
over to the main land of Shetland, and then to Dan- 
kirk, by one Andrew Humphry, for which ſervice 
Andrew was rewarded with 3000 merks. This iſland 
produced to its former proprictor between 50 J. and 
60 1, Sterling. It was fold at Edinburgh, on the 20th 
of June 1766, for aboat 3501. tv James Stewart of 
Burgh, Eſq. 

Fars-Curot, is a winding line, uſed in delineating 
ſhips, whoſe. ſhape is varied, according to the part of 
the ſhip which it is intended to deſcribe, 

Fair-Way, in ſea language, the path or channel of 
a narrow bay, river, or haven, in which ſhips uſaally 
advance in their paſſage up and down; fo that if any 
vellels are anchored therein, they are ſaid to lie in the 
fair-way. 

FAIRFAX (Edward,) natural ſon of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, was an Engliſh poet who lived 1n the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, He wrote ſeveral poetical 
pieces, and was an accompliſhed genius. Dryden in- 
irodaces Fairfax with Spencer, as the _— Writers 
of the times; and even ſeems to give the preference to 
the former in the way of harmony, when he obſerves 
that Waller owned himſclf indebted for the harmony 
of his numbers to Fairfax's Godfrey of Boulogne, He 
died about the year 1632, at his own houſe called New- 
hail, in the pariſh of Fuyſton, between Denton and 
Knareſborough, and lics under a marble ſtone, 

Fairrax (Sir Thomas), general of the parliamen- 
tary forces againſt Charles I. in 1644. See ( Hiſtory 
of ) Baitarn, n“ 127. et ſeq. He reſigned in 1650; 
aſter which he lived privately, till he was invited by 
general Monk to aſſiſt him againſt Lambert's army. 
He cheerfully embraced the occation ; and, on the 
third of December 1659, appearcd at the head of a 
body of gentlemen of Yorkſhire ; when, upon the 
reputation of his name, a body of 12,000 men for- 
ſook Lambert and joincd him. He was at the head 
of the committee appointed by the Houſe of Commons 
to attend king Charles II. at the Hague, to deſire 
him ſpeedily to return to England; and having rea- 
dily aſliſted in his reſtoration, returned again to his 
ſeat in the country ; Where he lived in a private man- 
ner till his death, which happened in 1671, in the 
both year of his age. —He wrote, ſays Mr, Walpole, 
memorials of Thomas lord Fairfax, printed in 1699 ; 
and was not only an hiſtorian, but a poet, In Mr. 
Thoreſby's muſcum were preſerved in manuſcript the 
following pieces : The Pſalms of David, the Can- 
ticles, the Songs of Moſes, and other parts of Scrip- 
ture, verſiſied; a poem on Solitude; Notes of Ser- 
mons, by his lordſhip, by his lady daughter of Ho- 
race lord Vere, and by their daughter Mary the wife 
of George the ſecond duke of Buckingham; and a Trea- 
tiſe on the Shortneſs of Life, But of all lord Fairfax's 
works, ſays Mr. Walpole, the moſt remarkable were 
the verſes he wrote on the horfe on which Charles II. 
rode to his coronation, and which had been bred and 
preſented to the King by his lordſhip. How mult that 


and the covenant ! He gave a collection of manuſcripts 
to the Bodlcian library. 

FAIRFORD, a town in Glouceſterſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays. It is remarkable for the church, 
which has curious painted glaſs-windows, They are 
ſaid ro have been taken in a ſhip by John Tame, 
Eſq; towards the end of the 15th century, who builr 
the church for their ſake. They are preſerved en- 
tire, and the figures are extremely weil drawn and 
coloured. They repreſent the moſt remarkable hiſ- 
torics in the Old and New Teſtament. They are 
frequenily viſited by travellers, and many po on pur- 
on to view them, as one of the greateſt curioſities in 

ngland. The painter was Albert Durer. W. Long. 
1. 46. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

FAIRY, in ancient traditions and romances, ſig- 
nifics a ſort of deity, or imaginary genius, converſant 
on the carth, and diſtinguiſhed by a variety of ſantaſ- 
tical actions either good or bad. 

They were moſt uſually imagined to be women of 
an order ſuperior to human nature, yet ſubject to 
wants, paſſions, accidents, and even death; ſprightly 
and beneyolent while young and handſome ; moroſe, 
peeviſh, and malignant, if ugly, or in the decline of 
their beauty; ſond of appearing in white, whence 
they are often called the white ladies. 

Concerning theſe imaginary beings, no leſs a perſon 
than Jervaiſe of Tilleberry, marſhall of the kingdom 
of Arles, who lived in the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, writes thus in a work inſcribed to the emperor 
Otho IV. It has been aſſerted by perſons of un- 
exceptionable credit, that fairies uſed to chooſe them- 
ſelves gallants from among men, and rewarded their 
attachment with an affluence of worldly goods; but 
if they married, or boaſted of a fairy's favours, they 
as ſeverely ſmarted for ſuch indiſcretion.” The like 
tales ſtill go current in Languedoc; and, throughout 
the whole province, there is not a village without ſome 
ancient ſeat or cavern which had the honour of being 
a fairy's reſidence, or at leaſt ſome ſpring where a 
fairy uſed to bathe, This idea of fairies has a near 
affinity with that of the Greeks and Romans, concern- 
ing the nymphs of the woods, mountains, and ſprings ; 
and an ancient ſcholiaſt on Theocritus ſays, „he 
nymphs are demons which appear on the mountains 
in the figure of women: and what is more ſurpri- 
ſing, the Arabs and other orientals have their giun and 
peri, of whom they entertain the like notions, 

But fairics have been likewiſe deſcribed as of either 
ſex, and generally as of minute ſtature, though capable 
of aſſuming various forms and dimenſions, The moſt 
charming repreſentation imaginable of theſe children 
of romantic faucy, is in the idſummer-night's Dream 
of Shakeſpear ; in referring to which, we will no doubt 
have been amicipated by the recollection of almoſt eve- 
ry reader, 

Spenſer's Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under the 
perſons and characters of fairies, This ſort of poetry 
raĩſes a pleaſing kind of horror in the mind of the read- 
er, and amuſes his imagination with the ſtrangeneſs 
and novelty of the perſons who are repreſentcd in it ; 
but, as a vehicle of inſtruction, the judicioas object ro 
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it, as not having probability enough to make any mo- 


Faith. ral impreſſion. : . 
— ʒ— The belief of fairics till ſubliſts in many parts of 


Britain, The 
« Swart fairy of the mine,” _ : 

(of German extraction), has icarce yet quitted their ſub- 
terraneous works; (vid. next article.) Puck, or Ro- 
bin Good-Fellow, ſtill haunis many of their villages. 
And in the highlands of Scotland, new-born children 
are watched till the chriſtening is over, leſt they ſhould 
be ſtolen or changed by ſome of theſe fantaſtical 
exiſtences. 

Farr of the Mine; an imaginary be ing, an inhabitant 
of mines. The Germans believed in two ſpecies ; one 
fierce and malevolent ; theother a gentle race, appear- 
ing like little old men drefled like the miners, aud not 
much above two feet high. Theſe wander about the 
drifis and chambers of the works; ſcem perpetually 
employed, yet do nothing ; ſome ſeem to cut the ore, 
or fling what is cut into veſlels, or turn the windlaſs ; 
but never do any harm to the miners, unleſs provoked ; 
as the ſenſible Agricola, in this point credulous, relates 
in his book de Animantibus Subterraneis. 

Farrr Circle or King, a phenomenon pretty fre- 
quent in the ficlds, &c. ſappoſed by the vulgar to be 
traced by the fairics in their dances. There are two 
kinds of it; one of about ſeven yards in diameter, con- 
taining a roand bare path, a foot broad, with green 
graſs in the middle of it, The other is of different 
bigneſs, encompaſſed with a ceircamference of graſs. 
MefT. Jeffop and Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, aſcribe them to lightning ; which is thought to 
he confirmed by their being moſt frequently produc- 
cd after ſtorms of that kind, as well as by the colour 
and brittleneſs of the graſs roots when firſt obſerved, 
Lightning, like all other fires, moves round, and 
burns more in the extremity than in the middle : the 
ſecond circle ariſes from the firſt, the graſs burnt up 
growing very plentifully afterwards, Others maintain 
that theſe circles are made by ants, which are fre- 
quently found in great numbers therein.ä— Mr. Cavallo, 
who hath publiſhed an eſteemed treatiſe on electricity, 
does not think that lightning is at all concerned in the 
formation of them : “ They are not (ſays he) always 
of a circular figure ; and, as I am informed, they ſeem 
to be rather beds of muſhrooms than the effects of 
lightning,” 

FAITH, in philoſophy and theology, that aſſent 
which we give to a propoſition advanced by another, 
rhe truth of which we do not immediately perceive from 
gur own reaſon or experience; or it is a judgment or 
aſſenr of the mind, the motive whereof is not any in- 
trinfic evidence, but the authority or teſtimony of ſome 
other who reycals or relates it, Hence, as there are 
two kinds of authorities and teſtimonies, the one of 
God, and the other of man, faith becomes diſtinguiſhed 
into divine and human. 

Divine Fairy, is that founded on the authority of 
God ; or it is that aſſent we give to what is revealed 
by God. 

The objects of this faith, therefore, are matters of 
revelation. See REvELaTIOn and RELIGION. 

Human Farrn, is that whereby we believe what is 
told us by men, The object hereof is matter of hu- 
man teſtimony and cvidence. See METAPHYSICS. 


FAI 
FAITH, in practical theology, makes the firſt of the 


theological virtues or graces. 


Faith in God, in this ſenſe, denotes ſuch a convic- Faithorn, 


tion of his being, perfeRions, character, and goves#n- 
ment, as produces love, truſt, worſhip, obedience, and 
reſignation, 

Faith in Chriſt, as it has been defined by ſome, is a 
mere aſſent to the goſpel as true; according to others, 
it ſignifies ſuch a perſuaſion that he is the Meſſiah, and 
ſuch a deſire and expectation of the bleſſings which he 
has promiſed in his goſpel to his ſincere Fiſciples, as 
engage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, and 
ſubject itſelf to him in all the ways of holy obedicuce. 
Sce THEOLOGY. 

Faith, likewiſe, in reſpect to futurity, is a moral 
principle, implying ſuch a conviction of the reality and 
importance of a future ſtate, as is ſufficient to regulate 
the temper and conduct. 

Fairy, or Fidelity, (Fides), was deified by the an- 
cient Romans, and had a temple in the Capitol conſe- 
crated to her by Attilius Catalinus. Her prieſts wore 
white veils : unbloody ſacrifices were offered to her, 
and the greateſt oaths were taken in her name. Ho- 
race clothes her in white, places her in the retinue cf 
Fortune, and makes her the ſiſter of Juſtice, Od. 24, 
35. I. i. Public faith is repreſented in a great number 
of medals ; ſometimes with a baſket of fruit in one 
hand, and ſome cars of cory in the other; and ſome- 
times holding a turtle-dove. But the moſt uſual ſym- 
bol is two hands joined together. The infcriptions are 
generally, Fides Auguſti, Fides Exercitus, or Fides Mi- 
litum, &c. 

FAITHFUL, an appellation aſſumed by the Maho- 
metans. See MAHOMETANS, 

* FAITHORN (William), an ingenious Engliſh ar- 
tit, a native of London, was the diſciple of Peak the 
painter, and worked with bim three or four years. 
At the breaking out of the civil war, Peak eſpouſed 
the cauſe of his ſovereign; and Faithorn, who ac- 
companied his maſter, was taken priſoner by the re- 
bels at Baringhonſe, from whence he was ſent io Lon- 
don, and confined in Alderſgate. In this uncomfort- 
able ſituation he exerciſed his graver; and a ſmall 
head of the firſt Villars duke of Buckingham, in the 
ſtyle of Melan, is reckoned among his performances at 
that time, The ſolicitations of his friends in his fa- 
vour at laſt prevailed ; and he was releaſed from pri- 
ſon, with permiſſion to retire to the continent, In 
France he found protection and encouragement from 
the Abbe de Marolles; and at this time it was that 
he formed an acquaintance with Nanteuil, from whole 
inſtructions he derived very conſiderable advantages, 
About the year 1650 he returned to England, and 
ſoon after marricd the ſiſter of a Captain Cronnd, 
By her he had two ſons; Henry, who was a bookſel- 


ler, and William an engraver in mezzotinto. Fai- 


thorn opened a ſhop near Temple-Bar, where he ſold 
not only his own engravings, but thoſe of other Eng- 
liſh artiſts, and imported a conſiderable number of 


prints from Holland, France, and Italy, About the 


year 1620, he retired from his ſhop, and reſided. in 
Printing-Houſe Yard ; but he ill continued to werk 
for the bookſellers, efpecially Royſton, Martin, and 
Peake the younger, his former maſter's brother, He 
painted portraits from K liſe in crayons ; which "= 
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hs learned of Nantevil during his above in France. 


——-— He al painted in miniature; and his performances 


in bo} theſe ſtyles were much eſteemed, Fis ſpirits 
were broken by the irdiſcretion and diſſipation of lis 
ſou William ; and a lingering conſumption put an cnd 
to his life in 1691. He wrote a book Upon Drawing, 
Craving, and Etching, for which he was celcbrated by 
his fricnd Thomas Filatman the poet, 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars, They out-do 
the ſeverity and mortification of the ancicut Aucho- 
reis or Solitarics, Some of them make a vow of con- 
tinuing all their lifetime in one poſture, and keep it 
effectually. Others never lic down ; but continue in 
a landing poſtire all their lives, ſupported only by 
a ſlick, or rope under their arm-pits. Some mangle 
their bodics With ſcourges and Knives. They look 
won themſelves to have c nquered every paiiiui, and 
triumphed over the world; and accordingly ſcruple 
not, as if in a ſtate of janvcence, to appear entiicly 
naked in public. 

The common people of Eaſt India are thoroughly 
perſuaded of the virtue and 1inocence of the fakirs; 
notwithſtanding which, they ate accuſed of commit- 
ting the moſt enormous crimes in private. 

They have alſo another kind of fakirs, who do not 
practiſe ſuch ſeveritics : theſe flock together in com- 
pinies, and go from village to village, propheſying, 
and telling fortunes, They arc wicked villains, and it 
is dangerous for a man to meet them in a lone place: 
nevertheleſs the Indian idolaters have them 1n the ut- 
moſt veneration, They make uſe of drums, trampcts, 
and other maſical inſtruments, to rouſe their ſouls, and 
work themſclves up to an artificial ecſtaſy, the better 
0 publiſh their pretended * 

Some of the votarics of theſe ſages moſt de voutly 
Kiſs their privy parts; and they receive this monſtrous 
declaration of reſpect with a kind of ecſtatic pleaſure. 
The moſt ſober and diſcreet Indians conſult them in 
this prepoſterous attitude; and their female votaries 
converſe with them a conſiderable time with the moſt 
indecent freedom. 

The fire they burn is made of cow's dung, dricd in 
the fun. When they are diſpoſed to ſſecp, they repoſe 
themſclves on cow's dung, and ſometimes on ordure 
uſelf, They are fo 22 ent towards every living 
creatgre, that they fuffer themſclves to be over - run 
2 vermin, or ſtung by inſects, without the leaſt re- 

or complaint. 

k © more than probable, theſe Indian friars have 
ſome ſecret art ro lull their ſenſes aſleep, in order to 
render themſelves in a great meaſure inſenſible of the 
exceſſive torments they voluntarily undergo. Oving- 
jon aſſures us, that “ as he was one day iu an aſſenibly 
ef ſak irs, be obſerved that they drank opiates intuſed 
in water ; the intoxicating virtue whereof was enough 
10 turn their brain.“ 

The garment of be chief fakirs conſiſts of three or 
four yards of orange-coloured linen, which they tic 
round them, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs over their 
ſhoulders, Their hair is woven in treſſes, and forms a 
Kind of wrban, The ſuperior of the fakirs is diſtin- 
ui ſned from the reit by 2 A a greater number of 
pieces in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two yards 
long, tied to his leg, When he deſigns to reſt in any 
place, 2 garment is ſpread upon the ground; on which 
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bis virtuts, 

Some perſons of quality in India have become fa- 
kirs: among others, five great lords belonging to the 
court of Cha-gehan, Mogul of the Indies, It is ſaid, 
there are about two millions of fakirs in the Eaſt 
Indies. 

FALASHA, a people of Abyſſinia, of Jewiſh ori- 
gin, delcribed by Mr Bruce, who was at great pains to 
acquaint himſelf with their hiſtory by cultivatiug the 
triendthip of the moſt learned perilous among them he 
could meet with. 

According io the accounts received from them, the 
Falaſha are the deſcerpdants of thoſe Jews who came 
trom Paleſtiue into Ethiopia, as attendauts of Menilek 
the ſon of the queen of Sheva or Saba by Solomon, 
They agree in the relations given by the Abythuians 
of that princeſs, which are mentioned under the ar- 
ticle ETHIOPIA ; but deny that the poſterity of tnoſe 
who came with Menilek ever embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, as the Abyſlinians ſay they did. They ſay, 
that at the decline of the Jewiſh commerce, wheii the 
ports of the Red Sea fell into the hands of other na- 
tions, and no imer coutſe tock place berwixt them and 
Jeruſalem, the Jewiſh inhabitants quitied the ſea-coaſts 
and retired into the province of Dembea, While they 
remained 1n the cities on the Red Sea, they exerciſed 
the trades of brick and tile making, pottery, thatchin 
houſes, &c. and after leaving the ſca-coaſts, they choſe 
the country of Dembea on account of the plenty of 
materials it afforded for exerciſing the trades they 
protefied, Here they carried the art of pottery to a 
great degree of perfection, multiplied exceedingly, 
and became very numerous and powerful about the 
time that the Abyſſirians were converted to Chriſ- 
tianity. As this event was accounted by them an apo- 
ſtacy trom the truc religion, they now — them- 
ſelves from the Abyſſinians, and declared one Phineas, 
of the line of Solomon, their King. Thus they ſay, 
they have till a prince of the honſe of Judah for their 
ſovercign, though their aſſertion is treated with con- 
tempt, and a nick-name beſtowed on the Falaſhan fa- 
mily by the other Abyſſinians. About the year 960, 
the queen of this people, after extirpating the Abyſſi- 
nian princes on the rock Damo, aſſumed the ſove- 
reignty of the whole empire, which they retained for 
ſome time, as is related under the article Er HIO IA; 
but their power being by degrees reduced, they were 
obliged to take up their reſidence among the rugged 
mountains of Samen; one of Which they choſe for 
their capital, and which has ever ſince been called the 


Jews Rock. About the year 1600, they were almoſt 


entirely ruined by an overthrow trom the Abyſſinians, 
in which both their king and queen were lain ; ſince 


which time they have been in ſubjection to the empe- 


rors of that country, but are ſtill governed by their 


own princes. When Mr Bruce was in Abyſſinia they 


were ſuppoſed to amount to about 100,000 effective 


men. Gideon and Judith were the names of the king 


and queen at that time; and theſe, according to our 
author ſeem to be preferred to others for the royal 
family. 

The language of this people is very different from 


the Hebrew, Samaritan, or any other which the Je es, 
ever ſpoke in their own country. On being interro- 
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Faaſtia gated concerning it by Mr Bruce, they ſaid, that it another, that they appear like a rookery. The neſls Falco, 
f was probably one of thoſe ſpoken by the nations on the are very large and very fetid by reaſon of the relict —— 
Falco. Red Sea, among whom they had ſettled at their firſt of their prey. Lawſon ſays they breed very often, 
w—— coming. They arrived in Abyſſinia ſpeaking Hebrew, laying again under their callow young ; whoſe warmth 
and with the advantage of having books in that lan- hatches the eggs. In Bering's Iſle they make their 
guage ; but had now forgot it, which indeed is not to neſts on the cliffs near ſix feet wide and one thick ; 
be wondered at, as they had loſt their Hebrew books, and lay two eggs in the beginning of July. This ſpecies 
aud were entirely ignorant of the art of writing. At inhabits both Europe and America; but is more com- 
the time of their leaving Jeruſalem, they were in poſ= mon in the latter. Beſides fleſh, it feeds alſo on 
ion both of the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of fiſh. This, however, it does not procure for itſelf ; 
the law; but when their fleet was deſtroyed in the but ſitting ina convenient ſpot, watches the dividing of 
time of Rehoboam, and no farther communication with the ofprey into the water after a fiſh, which the mo- 
eruſalem took place, they were obliged to uſe tranſ- ment it has ſeized the bald eagle follows cloſe aſter, 
rs of the ſcriptures, or thoſe copies which were when the oſprey is glad to eſcape by dropping the fiſh 
in poſſcſſion of the thepherds, who, they ſay, were all from his bill; and ſuch is the dexterity of the former,, 
— before the time of Solomon. On being aſked, that it often ſcizes the prey beſore it can fall to the 
1owever, where the Shepherds got their copy, and ground, Cateſby ſays the male and female are much 
being told, that, notwithſtanding the invaſion of E- alike, 
gypt by Nebuchadnezzer, there was ſtill a commu- 2. The oſſifragus, or ſea-cagle, with yellow wax, and 
nication with ſcruſalem by meaus of the Iſhmaclite half-feathered legs: it is about the ſize of a peacock ; 
Arabs through Arabia, they frankly acknowledged the feathers are white at the baſe, iron - coloured in the 
that they could not tell; neither had they any memo- middle, and black at the points; and the legs are yel- 
rials of the hiſtory either of their own or any other low. It is found in ſeveral parts of Great Britain and 
country ; all that they believed in this caſe being de- Ireland, Mr Willoughby tells us, that there was an 
rived from mere tradition, their hiſtories, if any ex- atry of them in Whinfield Park, Weſtmorcland ; and 
iſted, having been deſtroyed by the famous Mooriſh the bird 3 in the air with a cat in its talons 
Captain Gragne, of whom an account is given un- (which Barlow drew from the very fact which he ſaw 
der the article ETH1oP1a. T hey ſay, that the firſt in Scotland), is of this kind. The cat's reſiſtance 
book of Scripture they ever received was that of Enoch; brought both animals to the ground, when Barlow 
and they place that of Job immediately after it, ſup- took them up; and afterwards cauſed the event io be 
poſing that patriarch to have lived ſoon after the flood. engraved in the 36th Foun of his Collection of Prints. 
They have no copy of the Old Teſtament in the Fa- Turner ſays, that in his days this bird was toa well 
laſha language, what they make uſe of being in that ef known in England; for it wade horrible deſtruction 
Geez. This is fold to them by the Abyſſinian Chri- among the fiſh. All authors indeed agree, that it ſeeds 
ſtians, who are the only ſcribes in that corntry, No principally on fiſh, which it takes as they are ſwim- 
difference takes place about corruptions of the text; ming near the ſurſace, by darting itſelf down upon 
nor do the Falaſha know any thing of the Jewiſh Tal- them; not by diving or ſwimming, as ſome authors 
mud, Targum, or Cabala. have pretended, who furniſh it for that purpoſe with 
FALCADE, in the manege, the motion of a horſe a one webbed foot io ſwim with, and another divided 
when he throws himſelf upon his haunches two or three foot to take its prey with. Martin, ſpeaking of what 
times, as in very quick curvets; which is done in form- he calls the great eagles of the Weſtern Illes, ſays, 
ing a ſtop and half ſtop. See STOP, that they ſaſten their talous in the back of the fiſh, 
FALCATED, ſomething in the form of a fickle: commonly of ſalmon, which are often above the water, 
thus, the moon is ſaid to be falcated when ſhe appears or very near the ſurface, Thoſe cf Greenland will 
horned. even lake a young ſeal out of the Water. Turner, 
FALCO, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the abovementioned, ſays, that the fiſhermen were fond of 
order of accipitres, the characters of which are theſe : anointing their baits with the ſat of this bird, imagi- 
The beak is crooked, and furniſhed with wax at the ning that it had a peculiar alluring quality: they were 
baſe : the head is thick-ſer with feathers, and the even ſuperſtitious enough to believe, that wherever the 
tongue is cloyen. The eagle and hawk form this genus. .ſea-eagle hovered over a piece of waicr, the fiſh (as it 
Plate cxc. . I. The leucocephalus, bald, or While headed eagle charmed) would rite to the ſurface with their bellies 
of Cateſby, is aſh-coloured, with the head and tail _upwards ; and in that manner preſent then ſelves 10 
white; the iris of thi eye is white, over Which is a pro- him. II alſo preys on water fowl. . This ſpecies js 
minence covered with a yellow ſkin ; the bill and the alſo frequent in North America, and was alſo met 
cere or Wax are yellow, as are likewiſe the legs and with in Botany Iſland by Captain Cooke. | 
feet; and the talons are black. Though it is an cagle 3. The chryſattos, or golden eagle, weighs about 12 
of ſmall ſize, it weighs nine pounds, is ſtren g and full pounds, ard is in length about three feet, the Wii gs 
of ſpirit, preying on lambs, pips, and fawis, They when extended meaſuring about ſeven feet ſour inches, 
always make their neſts near the ſra or great rivers, The fight and ſenſe of ſmelling are very acute: the 
and uſually upon old dead pine or cypreſs tr: e*, con- ; head and neck are clothed with narrow, ſharp-poin:ed 
tinuing to build annually on the ſanic1rce till it falls. feathers, of a deep brown colour bordered with taw- 
Though he is ſo formidable to all birds, yet he ſuffers . ney ; the hind part of the head in particular is of a 
them to bild near his royal neſt without moleſtation; bright ruſt colour. Theſe birds are very deſtruQive to 
1 the fiſhing hawk, herons, &c. which all fawns; ambs, kids, and all kinds of game ; particularly - 
1d on high trees, and in ſome places are ſo ncar one in the breeding ſeaſon, when they bring a vaſt / quap- 
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Falco · tity of prey to their young. Smith, in his Hiſtory ot 
Kerry, relates, that a poor man in that country got a auimal. The caglcs in the ifle of Rum have nearly —v— 
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eyes with its wings, ſoon makes a prey of the haraſſed Falco. 


comfortable ſubſiſtence for his family, during a ſummer 


of famine, out of an eagle's neſt, by robbing the ca- 
glers of the food the old ones brought; whole attend- 
ance he protracted beyond the natural time, by clip- 
ping the wings and retarding the fight of the former. 
Itis very unfate to leave intants iu places where eagles 
frequent ; there being inſtances in Scotland of o be- 
ing carried off by them; but, fortunately, the theft 
was diſcovered m time, and the children were reſtored 
anharc out of the eagles neſts. In order to cxtirpate 
het pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney 
ſhes, which cutitles every pc ton that Kills an eagle to 
4 hett oat of every Houle in the pariſh where it was 
killed, Eagles ſcem to give the preference to the car- 
caſes of dogs and cats, People who make it their bu- 
finels to kill thoſe birds, lay one or other of tlicie car- 
cafes by way of bait ; and then conceal themſelves 
within guaſhor, They ſire the inſtant the eagle alights : 
for Mie, that moment, looks about before ſhe begins to 
prey. Yet, quick as her ſight may be, her ſenſe of hear- 
ing ſeems ſtill more exquitue, It hooded crows or ra- 
vens happen to be nearer the carrion, and reſort to it 
firſt, aud give a ſingle croak, the eagle is certain of 
inſtantly repairing to the ſpot, 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and for 
their power of ſuſtaining a long abſtinence from food, 
Mr Keyſlcr relates, that an eagle died at Vienna after 
a confinement of 104 years. This pre-eminent length 
of days probably gave occaſion to the ſaying of the 
Pſalmiſt, Thy youth is renewed like the cagle's.“ 
One of this ſpecies, which was nine years in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Owen Holland, Eſq; of Conway, lived 32 
years with the gentleman who made him a preſcnt of 
it ; but what its age was when the latter received it 
from Ireland is unknown. The ſame bird alſo fur- 
niſhes us with a proof of the truth of the other remark ; 
having once, through the neglect of ſervants, endured 
hanger for 21 days without any ſuſtenance whatever. 

4. The fulvus, or white-tailed eagle of Edwards, 
has the whole plumage of a duſky brown: the breaſt 
marked with triangular ſpots of white, but which are 
wanting in the Britiſh kind: the tail is white, tipt 
with black; but in young birds duſky, blotched with 
white: the legs are covered to the toes With ſoft ruſt- 
coloured feathers. Theſe birds inhabit Hudſon's Bay 
and northern Europe as far as Drontheim. They are 
fond on the higheſt rocks of the Uralian chain, where 
i: is not covered with wood; but are moſt frequent on 
the Siberian, where they make their neſt on the loftieſt 
rocks, They are rather inferior in ſize to the ſea- 
eagle; but are generons, ſpirited, and docile, The 
independent Tartars train them for the chaſe of hares, 
foxes, antclopes, and even wolves, The uſe is of con- 
ſiderable antiquity ; for Marco Polo, the great travel- 
ler of 1269, obſerved and admired the diverſion of the 
great cham of Tartary ; who had ſeveral eagles, which 
were applied to tlie ſame purpoſes as they are at pre- 
ſent. The Tartars alſo eſteem the feathers of the tail 
as the belt they have for pluming their arrows. This 
ſpecies is frequent in Scotland; where it is called the 
black eaple, from the dark colour of its plumage. It 
is very deſtructive to deer, which it will ſcize between 
the horns ; and by inceſſantly beating it about the 


extirpated the ſtags that uſed to abound there. They 
generaily build in cletts of rocks near the deer-foreſts ; 
and make great havoc not only among them, but alſo 
among the white hares and ptarmigans, Mr Wil- 
loughby gives the following curious account of the neſt 
of this ſpecies. ** In the year of our Lord 1668, in 
the woodlands near the river Darwent, in the peak of 
Derbyihire, was found an eagle's neſt made of great 
ſticks, reſting one end onthe edge of a rock, the other 
on two birch trees ; upon which was a layer of ruſhes, 
and over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath 
ruſhes again; upon which lay one young one and an 
addle egg: and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 
heath poults. The neſt was about two yards {quare, 
and had no hollow in it. The young eagle was black. 
as a hobby, of the ſhape of a goſhawk, almoſt of the 
weight of a gooſe, rough - footed, or feathered down to 
the foot: having a white ring about the tail.“ 

5. The cyaneus, or hen-harrier, with white wax, 
yellow legs, a whitiſh blue body, and a white ring 
round the eyes and throat. It is the blue hawk of 
Edwards, and is a native of Europe and Africa, Theſe 
birds are extremely deſtructive to young poultry and 
to the feathered game: they fly near the ground, 
ſkimming the ſurface in ſearch of prey. They breed on 
the ground, and never are obſerved io ſetile on trees. 

6. The albiulla, or cinereous eagle, is inferior in hzc 
to the golden eagle; the head and neck are of a pale 
aſh-colour ; the body and wings cinereous, clouded 
with brown; the quill feathers very dark; the tail 
white ; the legs feathered but little below the knees, 
and of a very bright yellow. The male is of a darker 
colour than the female. The bill of this ſpecies is 
rather ſtraighter than is uſual in the eagle; which 
ſcems to have induced Linnæus to place it among the 
oultures, But Mr Pennant obſerves, that it can have 
no title to be ranked with that genus, the charaQter- 
iſtical mark of which is, that the head and neck are 
either quite bare, or only covered with down; whereas 
this bird is wholly feathered. This ſpecies is in ſize 
equal to the black eagle, and inhabits Europe as high 
as Iccland and Lapmark. It is common in Greenland, 
but docs not extend to America; or, according to 
Mr Pennant, if it does, it varies into the white-headed 
eagle, to which it has great affinity, particularly in its 
feeding much on fiſh; the Danes therefore call ir 
Fiſke-orn, It is common in the ſouth of Ruſſia, and 
about the Volga, as far as trees will grow ; but is very 
{ſcarce in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland the whole 
year, ſuting on the rocks with flagging wing, and flies 
ſlowly. It makes its neſt on the lofty cliffs, with 
twigs, lining the middle with moſſes and feathers ; lays 
two eggs ; and fits in the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June. Theſe birds prey on young ſeals, which 
they ſeize as they are floating on the water ; bnt oft- 
times, by fixing their talons in an old one, they are 
overmatched, and drawn down to the bottom, fſcream- 
ing horribly. They feed alfo on fiſh, eſpecially the 
lumpfiſh, and a fort of trout ; on ptarmigans, auks, and 
cider dacks. They fit on the top of rocks, attentive 
to the motion of the diving birds; and with quick eyes 
obſerve their courſe by the bubbles which riſe to the 
ſurface of the water, and catch the fowls as they riſe 
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— cloathing next to their bodies; cat the fleſh ; and keep 
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for breach. The Greecnlanders uſe their ſkins for 


the bill and feet for amulets. They kill them with 
the bow or take them in nets placed in the ſnow pro- 
perly baited ; or tempt them by the fat of ſeals, which 
the cazles cat to an exceſs; which occaſions ſuch a 
torpidity as to make them an eaſy prey. They are 
common in Scotland and the Orkneys ; where they 
ſced on fith as well as on land animals. 

7. The crying eagle (Ar. Zool, p. 215.), with a 
duſky bill and yellow cere ; the colour of the plumage 
is a ferruginous brown; the coverts of the wings and 
ſcapulars are elegantly varied with oval white ſpots; 
the primaries duſky, the ends of the greater white ; 
the breaſt and belly are of a deeper colour than the 
reſt of the plumage, ſtreaked downwards with dull 
yellow; the tail is dark brown, tipt with dirty whate ; 
the legs are feathered to the feet, which are yellow. 
The length of the bird is two feet. —This ſpecies is 
found in many parts of Europe, but not in Scandina- 
via ; is frequent in Ruſſia and Siberia ; and extends 
even to Kamtſchatka. It is leſs generous and ſpirited 
than other cagles, and is perpetually making a plain- 
tive noiſe; from which it was ſtyled by the ancients 
planga & clanga *; and anataria, from its prey ing on 
ducks, which Pliny + deſcribes with great clegance, 
The Arabs uſed to train it for the chace; but its 
quarry was cranes and other birds; the more generous 
eagle being flown at antelopes and various quadrupeds. 
This ſpecies was itſelf an object of diverſion, and made 
the game of even ſo ſmall a falcon as the ſparrow hawk; 
which would purſue it with great cagerneſs, ſoar above, 
then fall on it, and faſtening with its talons, Keep 
beating it about the head with its wings, till they both 
ſell together to the ground. This Sir John Chardin 
has ſcen practiſed about Tauris. 

8. The milvus, or kite, is a native of Europe, Alia, 
and Africa. This ſpccics generally breeds in large 
foreſts or woody mountainous countrics. Its neſt is 
compoſed of ſticks, lined with ſcveral oid materials, 
ſuch as raps, bits of flannel, rope, and paper, It lays 


cwo, or at moſt three, eggs; Which, like thoſe of other 


birds of prey, arc much rounded and blunt at the 
ſmaller end. They are white, ſpotted with dirty yel- 
Jow, Its motion in the air diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other birds, being ſo ſmooth and even that it is ſcarce 
perceptible. Sometimes it will remain quite mot ion- 
leſs for a conſiderable ſpace; at others glide through 
the ſky without the Jealt apparent action of its wings; 
from thence deriving the old name of g/ead or glede, 
from the Saxon glida. They inhabit the north of Eu- 
rope, as hi;h as Jarlſberg, in the very ſouth of Nor- 
way; bat do not extend tarther. They quit Sweden 
in flocks at the 2pproach of winter, and return in 
ſprinp. Some of them winter about Aſtrakan, in 
lat. 36. 30: but the far greater part are ſuppoled to 
retire into Egypt, being ſeen in September pailing by 
Conſtantinople in their way from the north; and again 
in April returning to Europe, to ſhun the great heats 
of the eaſt. They are obſcrved in vaſt numbers about 
Cairo, where they are extremely tame, and feed even 
on dates, probably for want of other food, They alſo 
breed there; ſo that, contrary to the nature of other 
rapacivus birds, t':-y increaſe and multiply twice in the 
year; once in ic mild winters of Egypt, and a ſecond 
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time in the ſummers of the north. It makes its ap- Falco. 
pearance in Greece in the ſpring ; and in the early —— 


ject to ſome variety in its colour, 
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ages, ſays Ariſtophanes, „it governed that country; 
and men fell on their knees when they were firſt bleſſed 
with the ſight of it, becauſe it pronounced the flight 
of winter, and told them to begin to ſhear their vernal 
flecces.“ In Britain they are found the u hole year. 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that when Kitcs fly high, it por- 
tend fair and dry weather, 

9. The gentilis, or gentil Falcon, inhabits the north 
of Scotland, and was in high eſteem as a bold and ſpi- 
rited bird in the days of falconry. It makes its neſt 
in rocks: it is larger than the goſhawk ; the head of 
a light ruſt colour, with oblong black ſpots ; the whole 
under ſide from chin to tail white, tinged with yellow; 
the back of a brown colour; the tail barred with four 
or five bars of black, and as many of aſh-colour ; the 
very tips of all the tail-feathers white. 

10, The ſubbutco, or hobby, was uſed like the keſ- 
trel in the humbler Kind of falconry ; particularly in 
what was called daring of larks : the hawk was caſt 
off; the larks, aware of their moſt inveterate enemy, 
were fixed to the ground for fear ; by which means 
they became a ready prey to the fowler, by drawing 
2 net over them. The back of this bird is brown ; 
the nape of the neck white; and the belly pale, with 
oblong brown ſpots, It is a bird of paſſage ; but 
breeds in Britain, and migrates in October, 

11. The buteo, or buzzard, is the moſt common of 
the hawk kind in England. It breeds in large woods ; 
and uſually builds on an old crow's neſt, which 
it enlarges, and lines with wool and other ſoſt matc- 
rials. It lays two or three eggs, which are ſometimes 
perfectly white, ſonetimes ſpotted with yellow, The 


* cock buzzard will hatch and bring up the young if 


the hen is killed. The young keep company with the 
old ones for ſome little time aſter they quit the neſt ; 
which is not uſual with other birds of prey, who al- 
ways drive away their brood as ſoon as they can fly. 
This ſpecies is very ſluggiſh and inactive, and is much 
leſs in motion than other hawks ; remaining perched 
on the ſame bough for the greateſt part of the day, 
and is found at moſt times near the ſame place. It 
feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, and mice ; it will alſo 
eat frogs, earthworms, and inſets, This bird is ſub- 
Some have their 
breaſt and belly of a brown colour, and are only marked 
croſs the craw with a large white creſcent ; but uſually 
the breaſt is of a ycllowiſh white, ſpotted with oblong 
raſt-coloured ſpots, pointing downwards: the back of 
the head, neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a 
deep brown, edged with a pale ruſt-colour : the middle 
of the back covercd only with a thick white down. 
The tail is barred with black, and aſh-colour, and 
ſometimes with ferruginous, : 

12. The tinnunculus, or keſtrel, breeds in the hol- 
lows of trees, in the holes of high rocks, towers, and 
ruined buildings. It feeds on field-mice, ſmall birds, 
and inſets ; which it will diſcover at a great diſtance. 
This is the hawk that is ſo frequently ſeen in the air 
fixed in one place; and, as it were, fanning it with 
its wings; at which time it is watching for its prey. 


'When falconry was in uſe in Great-Britain, this bird 


was trained for catching ſmall birds and young par- 
tridges. It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other hawks 
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by its colours, The crown of the head and the greater 


part of the tail are of a fine light grey; the back and 


coverts of the wing of a brick-red, elegantly ſported 
with black: the whole under ſide of the bird of a pale 
ruſt colour ſpotted with black. 

13. Tuc ſuffl. tor, with yellowiſh wax and legs; the 
boty is of a brownith white colour; and the covers of 
the cyes are bony, He has a fleſhy lobe between the 
noſtrils ; which when angry or terrified, he infl-res till 
is head becomes as big as his whole body, He is a 
native of Surinarn. 

14. The cachinnans, or laughing hawk, has yellow- 
iſh legs and wax, and white cye-brows ; the ads is 
variegated with brown and white; and it has a black 
ring round the top of the heal. It makes a laughing 
kind of noiſe when it obſcrves any perſon, and 1s a 
native of America. 

' 157 The columbariis, or pigeon-hawk of Cateſby, 
weiglu about ſix ounces, The bill is black at the point, 
and whitiſh at the baſe ; the iris of the eye is yellow; 
the baſe of the upper mandible is covered with a yel- 
low cere or wax; all the upper part of the body, 
wings, and tail, are brown, The interior vanes of 
the quill-feathers have large red ſpots. The tail is 
marked with large regular tranſverſe white lines; the 
throat, breaft, and belly, are white, mixed with brown; 
the ſmall feathers that cover the thighs reach within 
half an inch of the feet, and are white, with a tinc- 


ture of red, beſet with long ſpots of brown; the legs 


and feet are yellow, It inhabits America, from Hud- 
fon's Bay as low as South-Carolina. In the laſt it at- 
tains to a larger ſize, In Hudſon's Bay it appears in 
May on the banks of Severn river, breeds ard retires 
ſuuth in autumn. It feeds on ſmall birds; and on 
the approach of any perſon, flics in circles, and makes 
a great ſhrieking. It ſorms its neſt in a rock, or ſome 
hollow tree, with ſticks aud graſs ; and lines it with 
ſeathers : and lays from two to four eggs, white, ſpot- 
ted with red. In Carolina it preys on pigeons, and 
young of the wild turkics, 

16, The furcatus, or ſwallow-tailed hawk, has a 
black bill, leſs hooked than uſual with rapacious birds: 
the eyes are large and black, with a red iris: the head, 
neck, breaſt, and belly, are white ; the upper part of 
the back and wings a dark parple ; but more duſky to- 
wards the lower parts, with a tiaQure of green, The 
wings are long in proportion to the body, and, when 
extended, meaſure four feet. The tail is dark purple 
inixed with green, and remarkably forked. This moſt 
elegant ſpeci-s inhabits only the ſouthern parts of 
North America ; and that only during ſummer. Like 
ſwallows, they feed chiefly flying; for they are much 
on wing, and prey on various ſorts of inſets. They 
alſo feed on lizards and ſerpents; and will kill the lar- 

eſt of the regions it frequents with the utmoſt eaſe, 
hey quit North-America before winter, and are ſop- 
poſed to retreat to Peru, 

17, Haliztus, the fiſhing-hawk of Cateſby, or the 
oſprey, weighs three pounds and a quarter, it mea- 
ſures, from one end of the wing to the other, five feet 
and a half, The bill is black, with a blue cere or 
wax; the iris of the eye is yellow, and the crown of 
the head brown, with a m'xture of white feathers ; 
from each eye, backwards, runs a brown ſtripe : the 
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back, wings, and tail, are of a datk brown ; the 
Croat, heck 

rough and ſcaly, and of a pale blue colour; the talor.3 
are black, and nearly of an equal ſize ; the feathers of 
the thighs are ſhorr, and adhere cluſe to them, con- 
trary to others of the hawk kind, which rature ſeems 
to have deſigned for the more eaſily penetrating the 
water, Notwithſtandirg the oſprey is fo perſecuted 
by the bald cagle, yet it always keeps near its haunts. 
It is a ſpecies of vaſt quickneſs of ſight ; and will ſce 
a fiſh near the ſurface from a great diſtance : deſcend 
with prodigious rapidity, and carry the prey with 
an exulting ſcream high into the air. The eagle hears 
the note and inſtantly attacks the oſprey; who drops 
the fiſh, which the former catches before it can reach 
the ground or water. The lower parts of the rivers 
and creeks near the ſea in America, abound with theſe 
eaples and hawks, where ſuch diverting conteſts are 
often ſeen, It ſometimes happens that the oſprey pe- 
riſhes in taking its prey ; for it it chances to fix its t2- 
lons in au over-grown fiſh, it is drawn under water 
before it can diſengage itſclf, and is drowned. 

18. The Iceland falcon (G. Mag. 1771, p. 297), 
or gyrfalco Lin. has a ſtrong bill, much hooked, the 
upper mandible ſharply angulated on the lower edges, 
with a bluiſh wax : the head is of a very pale ruſt-co- 
lour, ſtreaked downwards with duſky lines: the neck, 
breaſt, and belly, are white, marked with cordated 
ſpots ; the thighs white, croſſed with ſhort bars of deep 
brown: the back and coverts of the wings are duſ- 
ky, ſpotted and edged with white ; the exterior webs 
of the primaries duſky mottled with reddiſh white, 
the inner barred with white : the feathers of the tail 
are crolſed with 14 or more narrow bars of duſky and 
white; the duſky bars regularly oppoſing thoſe of 
white : the wings, when cloſed, reach almoſt to the 
end of the train: legs are ſtrong and yellow. The 
length of the wing, from the pinion to the tip is 
16 inches. This ſpecies is an inhabitant of Iceland, 
and is the moſt eſteemed of any for the ſport of fal- 
conry. 

19. The fuſcus, or Greenland falcon, hasduſky irides ; 
lead-coloured wax and feet; brown crown, marked 
with irregular oblong white ſpots; whitiſh forchead, 
blackiſh x 3% the hind part of the head and throat 
white; breaſt and belly of a yellowiſh white, ſtriped 
downwards with duſky ſtreaks ; the bick duſky, tin- 
ed with blue, the ends of the feathers lighteit, and 

prinkled over with a few white ſpots, eſpecially to- 

wards the rump ; the wings of the ſame colours, vari- 
egated beneath with white and black; the upper part 
of the tail duſky croſſed very faintly with paler bars, 
the under ſide whitiſh. It inhabits all parts of Green- 
land, from the remoteſt hills to thoſe which impend 
over the ſez, They are even ſeen on the iſlands of ice 
remote from ſhore. They retire in the breeding-ſeaſon 
to the fartheſt part of the country, and return in au- 
tumn with their young. They breed in the ſame 
manner as the cinereous eagle, but in more diſtant 
places; and lay from three to five eggs. The tail of 
the young is black, with great brown ſpots on the ex- 
terior webs, They prey on ptarmigans, auks, and all 
the ſmall birds of the country. They have frequent 
diſputes with the raven, but ſeldom come off victors; 
for 


„and belly, white; the legs and fret are 
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or by calling, with its croaking, numbers of others to 
iis help, oblige the talcon ro retire, The Greenland- 
ers uſe the ſkin, among others, for their inner gar- 
ments; the wiugs for bruſhes ; the feet for amulets : 
bat ſeldom cat the flcth, unleſs compelled by hunger. 

20, The gyrfalcor (Br. Zool. n 47.) has a yel- 
low wax ; the bill bluith, and greatly hooked : the eye 
dark blue; the throat of a pure white; the whole bo- 
dy, wings, and tail, of the ſame colour, moſt cle- 
gaatly marked with duſky bars, lines, or ſpots, lea- 
ving the whiie the far prevailing colour. There are 
inſtances, but rare, of 1:s being found entirely white, 
In ſome, the whole tail is croſſed by remote bars of 
black or brown ; in others, they appear only very 
faintly on the middle feathers : the feathers of the 
thighs are very long and unſpotted : the legs ſtrong, 
and of a light blue. Irs weight is 45 ounces Troy; 
length, near two feet; extent, four feet two. This 
ſpecies has the ſame manners and haunts with the for- 
mer. It is very frequent in Iceland ; is found in 
Lapmark and Norway ; and rarcly in the Orknies and 
North Britain, In Alt, it dwells in the higheſt points 
of the Urallian and other Siberian mountains, and dares 
the coldeſt climates throughout the year, It is kept 
in the latitude of Peterſburg, uninjured in the open air 
during the ſevereſt winters. This ſpecies is pre-emi- 
nent in courage as well as beauty, and is the terror of 
other hawks. It was flown at all kinds of fowl, how 
great ſoever they were; but its chief game uſed to be 
hcrons aud cranes, 

The three laſt ſpecies are in high eſteem for ſport. 
They are reſerved for the kings of Denmark; who 
ſend their falconer with two attendants annually into 
Iceland to purchaſe them. They are caught by the 
natives; a certain number of whom in every diſtri 
are licenſed for that purpoſe. They bring all they 
take, about mid-ummer, to Beſſeſted, to meet the royal 
falconer ; and each brings 10 or 12, capped, and 
perched on a croſs pole, which they carry on horſe- 
back and reſt on the ſtirrup. The falcouer examines 
the birds, rejects thoſe which are not for his purpoſe, 
and gives the ſeller a written certificate of the qualities 
of each, which intitles him to receive from the king's re- 
ceiver general ſcventeen rixdollars for the pureſt white 
falcon (n' 20.), ten for n® 19. or thoſe which are leaſt 
white; and ſeven for no 18. This brings intothe iſland 
between 2000 and 3000 rixdollars annually, They are 
taken in the following manner: — Two poſts are fa- 
ſtened in the ground, not remote from their haunts, 
Toone is tied a ptarmigan, a pigeon, a cock or hen, 
faſtened to a cord that it may have means of flutter- 
ing, and ſo attract the attention of the falcon. On 
the other poſt is placed a net, diſtended on a hoop, a- 
bout fix feet in diameter. Through this poſt is intro- 
dnced a ſtring, above 100 yards long, which is faſten- 
ed to he net, in order to pull it down ; and another 
is faſtened to the upper part of the hoop, and goes 
through the pſt to which the bait is tied. As ſoon as 
the fa'con ſees the fowl fluter on the ground, he takes 
a few circles in the air, to ſce if there is any danger, 
then darts on its prey with ſuch violence as to ſtrike 
off the head, as nicely as if it was done with a razor. 
He then aſually riſes again, and takes another circle, 
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Fils, for the raven will, on being attacked, fling itſelf on 
tis bick and either by, defcuding idelf with its claws, 
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to explore the place a ſecoad time: after which it 
makes another ſtoop ; when, at the inſtaut of its de- 
ſcending, the man pulls the dead bird under the net: 
and, by means of the other cord, covers the falcon 
with the net at the moment it has ſcized the prey; 
the perſon lying concealed behind fume ſtones, or elſe 
lies flat on his belly, to cludz the fight of the falcon, 
As ſoon as one is caught, it is taken gently out of the 
net, for fear of breaking any of the feathers of the 
wings or tail; and a cap is placed over its eyes. If any 
of the tail - fcathers are injured, the falconers have the 
art of grafting others; which ſometimes has occaſion- 
cd a needleſs multiplication of ſpecies, 

The Iceland falcons are in the higheſt eſteem, They 
will laſt 10 or 12 years; whereas thoſe of Norway, 
and other countries, ſeldom are fit for ſport after two 
or three ycars uſe, Yet the Norwegian hawks were 
in old times in great repute in Britain, and even 
thought bribes worthy of a king. Geoffroy Le Pierre, 
chief jaſticiary, gave. two good Norway hawks to 
King John, that Walter Le Madina might have leave 
to export 100 weight of cheeſe, John the ſon of Ord- 
gar, gave a Norway hawk to have the king's requeſt 
to the king of Norway, to let him have his brother's 
chattcls ; and Ralf Havoc fined to King Stephen in 
two girfals (gyrfalcons) and two Norway hawks, that 
he might have the ſame acquittance that his father had, 

21. The aviporus, with black wax, yellow legs, 
half naked, the head of an aſh colour, and having an 
aſh - coloured ſtripe on the tail, which is white at the 
end, It is the honey.buzzard of Ray, and had its 
name from the combs of waſps being found in its neſt. 
It is a native of Europe, and feeds on mice, lizards, 
frogs, bees, &c. It runs very (ſwiftly, like a hen. 

22. The æruginoſus, or moor-buzzard, with greeniſh 
wax, a greyiſh body, the top of the head, nape of the 
neck, and legs, yellowiſh; is a native of Europe, and 
frequents moors, marſhy places, and heatks : it never 
ſoars like other hawks ; but commonly fits on the 
p round or on ſmall buſhes. It makes its neſt in the 
midſt of a tuft of graſs or ruſhes. It is a very fierce and 
voracious bird; and is a great deſtroyer of rabbits, 
young wild-ducks, and other water-fowl. It preys, 
like the ofprey, on fiſh. 

23. The palumbarius with black wax edged with 
yellow ; yellow legs, a brown body, the prime fea- 
thers of the tail marked with pale ſtreaks, and the 
cye-brows white. It is the goſhawk of Ray; and was 
formerly in high eſteem among falconers, being flown 
at cranes, geeſe, pheaſants, and partridges. It breeds 
in Scotland, and builds its neſt in trees. It is very 
deſtructive to game, and daſhes through the woods af- 
ter its quarry with vaſt impetuolity ; = if it cannot 
catch the object of its purſuit alu oft immediately, de- 
ſiſts, and perches on a bough till ſome new game pre- 
ſemis itſelf, This ſpecies is common in Muſcovy and 
Siberia, They extend to the river Amur ; and are 
uſed by the emperorof China in his ſporting progreſ- 
ſes, attended by his grand falconer, and 1000 of the 
ſubordinate, Every bird has a ſilver plate faſtened to 
its foot, with the name of the falconer who had the 
charge of it; that in caſe it ſhould be loſt, it might be 
brought to the proper perſon ; but if he could not be 
found, the bird is delivered to another officer, called 
the guardian of loft birds; who keeps it till it is de- 
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mande ] by the falconer to whom it belonged. That 


tis great officer may the more readily be found a- 


mong the army of hunters who attend the emperor, he 
crects a ſtandard in the moſt conſpicuous place. 

24. The niſus, or ſparrow-hawk, with green wax, 
yellow legs, a white belly undulated with grey, and the 
tail marked with blackiſh belts, This is che moſt per- 
nicious hawk we have; and makes great havoc among 
pigeons as well as patridges. It builds in hollow trees, 
in old neſts of crows, large rains, and high rocks: it 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end 
with red ſpecks. | 

25. The minutns, with white wax, yellow legs, and 
the body white underneath. It is the leaſt hawk of 
Briſſons, being about the ſize of a thruſh ; and is found 
on the iſland Melita. 

There are near 100 other ſpecics diſtinguiſhed by 
ornithologiſts. Among theſe are two deſcribed by Mr 
Bruce; one of which deſerves particular notice here, as 
being not only the largeſt of the cagle kind, but, in our 
author's opinion, the largeſt bird that flics. He calls 
it the golden eaple ; by the natives it is vulgarly called 
ahn Aichn, or father long-beard. It is not an object of 
any chace, nor ſtood in need of any ſtratagem to bring 
it within reach. Upon the higheſt top of the mountain 
Lamalimon, while Mr Brucc's {ſervants were refreſhing 
themſclycs from that toilſome rugged aſcent, and enjoy - 
FP pleaſure of a molt delightful climate, eating 
their dinner in the outer air with ſeveral large diſhes of 
boiled goats fleſh before them, this eagle ſuddenly made 
its appearance; he did not ſtoop rapidly from a height, 
but came flying lowly along the ground; and ſat down 
cloſe to the meat within the ring the men had made 
round it. A great ſhout, or rather cry of diſtreſs, which 
they raiſed, made the bird ſtand for a minute as if to re- 
collect himſelf, while the ſervants ran for their lauces 
and ſhields. His attention was fully fixed upon the fleſh. 
He oot into the pan where was a large piece 
in water prepared for boiling ; but finding the ſmart 
which he had not expected, he withdrew it, and for- 
ſook the piece which he held. There were two large 
pieces, a leg and a ſhoulders, lying upon a wooden platter; 
into theſe he truſſed both his claws and carried them off; 
{kipping lowly along the ground as he had come, till he 
diſappeared behind a cliff, But being obſerved at his de- 
parture to look wiſt fully at the large piece which remain- 
ed in the warm water, it was concluded that he would 
ſoon return: in expectation of which Mr Bruce loaded 
a rifle-gun with ball, and fat down cloſe to the platter 
by the meat. It was not many minutes before he came, 
and a prodigious ſhout was raiſed by the attendants, 
„He is coming, he is coming!“ enough to have diſ- 
couraged a leſs courageous animal. Whether it was not 
quite ſo hungry as at the firſt viſit, or ſuſpected ſome- 
thing from Mr Bruce's appearance, it made aſmall turn, 
and fat down about ten yards from him, the pan with 
the meat being between them. In this ſituation Mr 
Brace fired, and ſhot him with the ball through the 
middle of his body about two inches below the wing, 
ſo that he lay down upon the graſs without a ſingle 
fiutter., Upon laying hold of his monſtrous carcaſe, 
„ur author was not a little ſurpriſed at ſeeing his hands 
covered and tinged with yellow powder or duſt. Upon 
turning him upon his belly, and examining the feathers 
ef his back, they produced a brown duſt, the colour 
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of the feathersthere. This duſt was not in ſmall quan- 


tities; for upon ſtriking his breaſt,-the yellow powder Falcon. 


flew in fully greater quantity than from a hair-creſſcr's 
powder puff, The feathers of the belly and breaſt, 
which are of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
auy thing extreordinary in their formation, but the 
large feathers in the ſhoulder and wings ſeemed appa- 
rently to be fine tubes, which upon preſſure ſcattered 
this duſt upon the finer part of the feather, but this 
was bruwn, the colour of the feathers of the back. 
Upon the ſide of the wing, the ribs, or hard part of the 
fcather, ſec med to be bare as if worn, or, in our au- 
thor's opinion, were rather renewing themſelves, having 
kefore failed in their function. What is the reaſon of 
this extraordinary proviſion of nature, our author docs 
not pretend to determine, But as it is an unuſual one, 
it is probably meant, he thinks, for a defence againſt 
the climate in favour of thoſe birds which live in thoſe 
almoſt inacceſſible heights of a country doomed even in 
its lower parts to ſeveral months of exceſſive rain. Ac- 
cording to Mr Bruce's deſcription, this bird, from 
wing to wing, was 8 feet 4 inches ; from the tip of 
his tail to the point of his beak when dead, 4 feet 
7 inches, He was remarkably ſhort in the legs, being 
only four inches from the joining of the foot to where 
the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the thigh 
to the joining of his body ſix inches. The thickneſs 
of his thigh was little leſs than four inches; it was cx: 
tremely muſcular, and covered with fleſh. His middle 
claw was about two inches and a half lonp, not very 
ſharp at the point, but extremely ſtrong, From the 
root of the bill to the point was three inches and 2 
quarter, and one inch and three quarters in breadth at 
the root, A forked bruſh of firong hair, divided at 
the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of his 
lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. His eye was 
remarkably ſmall in proportion to his bulk, the aper- 
ture being ſcarcely balf an inch. The crown of his 
head was bare or bald, as was alſo the front where the 
bill and ſkull joined. 

FALCON, or Favcox, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentle- 
neſs, and nobleneſs of nature“. Several authors take 
the name falcon to have been occaſioned by its crooked ta- ,, 
lons or pounces, which reſemble a falx or ſickle. Giral- * 
dus derives it a falcands, becauſe it flies in a curve. 

The falcon, or falcon gentle, is both for the filt and 
for the lure, In the choice, take one that has wide 
noſtrils, high and large cye-lids, a large black eye; a 
round head, ſomewhat full on the top ; barb feathers 
on the clap of the beaks, which ſhould be ſhort, thick, 
and of an azure colour ; the breaſt large, round, and 
fleſhy ; and the thighs, legs, and feet, large and 
ſtrong; with the ſear of the foot ſofr and bluiſh : the 
pounces ſhould be black, with wings long and croflirg; 
the train which ſhould be ſhort aud very pliable. 

The name falcon is reſtrained to the female ; for the 
male is much ſmaller, weaker, and leſs couragecus, than 
the female; and therefore is denominated taſſel, or 
tircelet. The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, 
and even field; and flies chicfly at a larger game, as 
wild-gooſe, kite, crow, heron, crane, pye, ſhoveler, 
& c. For further particulars, ſee FALcORRT, Hawsx, 
and HAWK TIN. 


The cuſtom of carry ing a felcon extended to many 
coun- 
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fact, a perſon of rank ſeldom went without one on his 
hand, Harold, afterwards king of England, is painted 
going on a molt important embaſſy, with a hawk on his 
band and a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is repre- 
lented at his nuptials, attended by a nobleman and his 
falcon. Even the ladies were not without them in 
earlicr times; for in an ancient ſculpture in the church 
of Milton Abbas, in Dorſetſhire, appears the conſort of 
, Athelſtan with a falcon on her royal fiſt rearing a 
bird. 

FALCONER, a perſon who bring3 up, tames, and 
makes, that is, tutors and manages, birds of prey ; as 
falcons, hawks, &c. Sce FALCONRY. 

The grand ſeignior uſually keeps 6cco falconers in 
his ſervice. —The French king has a grand falconer, 
which is an office diſmembered from that of great hunt, 
grand venur. Hiſtorians take notice of this polt as 
carly as the year 1250. 

A falconer ſhonld be well acquainted with the qua- 
lity and mettle of his hawks, that he may know 
which of them to fly early and which late. Every 
night after flying he ſhonid give them caſting; one 
while plumage, ſometimes pellets of cotton, and at 
another time phyſic, as he finds neceſſary. He ought 
alſo every evening to make the place clean under the 
porch, that by her caſting he may know whether ſhe 
wants ſcouring upwards or downwards. Nor muſt he 
forget to water his hawk every evening, except on ſuch 
days as ſhe has bathed ; after which, at night, ſhe 
mould be pat into a warm room, having a candle 
burning by her, where ſhe is to fit unhooded, if ſhe 
be not ramage, that ſhe may pick aud prune herſelf. — 
A falconer ſhould always carry proper medicines into 
the ficld, as hawks frequently meet with accidents 
there. Neither muſt he forget to take with him any 
of his bawking implements; and it is neceſlary he 
Mould be ſkilful in making lures, hoods of all forts, 
jeflzs, bewets, and other furniture, Neither ought he 
to be without his coping irons, to cope his hawk's 
beak when overgrown, aud to cat her pounces and ta- 
lons as there ſhall be occaſion : nor ſhould his cauteri- 
Zing irons be wanting. 

FALcoxeR (William), an ingenions Scots ſailor, 
who, about the year 1762, came up to London with 
z pretty pathetic poem, called the Shipwreck, found- 
ed on a diſaſter of his own experience. The publica- 
tion of this piece recommended him to the late duke of 
York; and he would in all probability have been 
ſaitably preferred, if a ſecond ſhipwreck, as may be 
ſuppoſed, had not proved fatal to him, and to many 
gentlemen of rank and fortune with whom he failed, 
In 1770, he went out a volunteer in the Aurora fri- 
gate ſent to carry Meſſrs Vanſittart, Scraſton, and 
Ford, the ſuperviſors appointed to regulate the Engliſh 
Eaſt India fcttlements ; which veſſel, after it had 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope, was never more 
keard of, Before his departure, he publiſhed a very 
ufeful Marine Didticnary, in 1 vol, 49. 

FALCONRY, the art of training all manner of 
hawks, but more eſpecially the larger ones called fa/- 
eon, to the exerciſe of hawking. See HAWE IRS. 

When a falcon is taken, ſhe muſt be fceled in ſuch 
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Falconer, countries, and was eſteemed a diſtinction of a man of 


Falconry. rank, The Welſh had a ſaying, that you may know 
S——— a gentleman by his hawk, horic, and grehound. In 
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a manner, that, as the ſeeling ſlackens, ſhe may ſee Palconry 
what proviſion lies before her ; but care ought to be 


taken, not to ſeel her too hard. A falcon or hawk 
newly taken ſhould have all new furniture, as new jeſ- 
ſes of good leather, mailled leaſhes with buttons at the 
end, and new bewets, There ſhould alſo be provided 
a ſmall round ſtick, to ſtroke the hawk; becauſe, the 
oftener this is done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be 
manned, She mult alſo have two good bells, that 
ſhe may be found when. ſhe ſcattereth. Her hood 
ſhould be well faſhioned, raiſed, and emboſſed againſt 
her eyes, deep, and yet ſtraight enough beneath, that 
it may faſten about her head without hurting her ; and 
her beak and talous muſt be a little coped, but not fo 
near as to make them bleed. 

If it be a ſoar-falicon which hath already paſſed the 
ſcas, he will indeed be harder to reclaim, but will 
prove the beſt of falcons, Her food muſt be good and 
warm, and given her twice or thrice a-day, tiil ſhe 
be full gorged: the beſt for this purpoſe is pigeous, 
larks, or other live birds; becauſe the muſt be broken 
off by degrees from her accuſtomed feeding. When 
ſhe is fed, you muſt hoop and Jure, as you do when 
you call a hawk, that ſhe inay know when you intend 
to give her meat. On this occation ſhe muſt be un- 
houded gently; and after giving her two or three bits, 
her hood mult be put on again, when ſhe is to get twe 
or three bits more. Care muſt be taken that ſhe be 
cloſe ſeeled ; and after three or four days, her diet may 
be leſſened: the falconer ſetting her every night to 
pearch by him, that he may awaken her often in the 
night, In this manner he muſt proceed, till he find 
her to grow tame and gentle; and when ſhe begins to 


feed eagerly, he may give her a ſheep's heart. He may 


now begin to unhond her in the day-time; but it muſt 
be far from company, firſt giving her a bit or two, 
then hooding her gently, and giving her as much more. 
When ſhe is ſharp ſet, he may now unhood her, and 
give her ſome meat jult againſt his ſace and eyes, which 
will make her leſs afraid of the countenances of others, 
She muſt be borne continually on the fiſt, till ſhe is 
properly manned, cauſing her to feed in company, piv- 
ing her in the morning, about ſun-riſe, the wing of a 
puller; and in the evening, the foot of a hare or co- 
ney, cut off above the joint, flead and laid in water, 
which being ſqueezed, is to be given her with the pi- 
nion of a hen's wing. For two or three days give her 
waſhed meat, and then plumage in more or lefs quan- 
tity as ſhe is thought to be more or leſs foul within, 
After this, being hooded again, ſhe is to get nothing 
till ſhe has gleaned and caſt, when a little hot meat 
may be given her in company; and, towards evening, 
ſhe may be allowed to plume a hen's wing in company 
alſo, Cleanſe the feathers of her caſting, if foul and 
ſlimy ; if ſhe be clean within, give her gentle caſtings ; 
and when ſhe is reclaimed, manned, and made eager 

and ſharp ſet, he may venture te feed her on the lure, 
However, three things are to be conſidered before 
the lure be ſhowed her, 1. That ſhe be bold and fami- 
liar in company, and not afraid of dogs and horſes. 
2. Sharp ſet and hungry, having regard to the hour 
of morning and evening, when you would lure her. 
3. Clean within, and the lure well garniſhed with meat 
on both ſides; and when you intend to give her the 
length of a leaſh, you muſt abſcond yourſelf, 
N 2 She 
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She mult alſo be unhooded, and have a bit or two 
given her 01 the lure as ſhe fits on your hiſt ; atterwards 
take the lure from her, and hide it, that ſhe may not 
ſce it, and when the is unſceled, caſt the lure fo near 
her, that ſhe may catch it within the length of her 
lech, and as fon as the has ſeized it, uſe your voice as 
falconers do, feeding her upon the lure, oa the ground, 
with the heart and warm thigh of a puller. 

Havins ſo lured your falcon, give her but litile meat 
in the evening ; ard let this luring be ſo timely, that 
you may give her plumage, and a juck of a joint next 
morning on your firſt, When ſhe has caſt aud gleam- 
ed, give her 4 little reaching of warm meat. Al out 
noon, tie a creance to her leath; and going into the 
field, there give her a Lit or (wo upon her lure: then 
unwind the creance, and draw it after you a good way ; 
and let him who has the bird hold his right hand on 
the taſſel of her hood, ready to um hood her as ſoon as 
you begin to lure ; to which if ſhe come weil, ſtoop 
roundly upon it, and haſtily ſcize it, let her caſt two or 
three bits thereon, Then, unſeizing and taking her 
off the lure, hood her and give her to the man again; 
and, going farther oft, lare and feed her as before, 

In this manner is the falconer to procced, luring 
her every day farther and farther off, till the is accuſ- 
romed to come freely and cagerly to the lure ; after 
which ſhe may be lured in company, taking care that 
nothing affright her. When ſhe is uſed to the lure 
on foor, ſhe is to be lared on horſeback ; which may 
be effected the ſooner, by cauſing horſemen to be a- 
bout her when ſhe is lured on foot. 

W hen the has grown familiar to this way, let ſome- 
body on foot hold the hawk, and he on horſeback muſt 
call and caſt the lure about his head, the holder taking 
off the hood by the taſſel; and if the ſeize cagerly on 
the lure without fear of man or horſe, then take off 
the creance, and lure her at a greater diſtance. And 
if you would have her love dogs as well as the lure, 
call dogs when you give her her living or plumage. Sce 
the article HAWwKING., 

FALERII Tay geog.), atown of Etruria, on the 
weſt or right tide of the Tiber; Faliſci, the people 
of the town and territory. The territory was famous 
for its rich paſtures ; hence the gramen Faliſcum in au- 
thors. Eutropius and Frontinus call the town Fali/cti ; 
which, according to the laſt, was ſurnamed Colonia 
Junonia. The Faliſci are called Aequi by Virgil; be- 
cauſe they afforded ſupplemental laws to the 12 tables, 
(Servius). Here they made an excellent ſauſage, call- 
ed Venter Faliſcus (Martial). 

When the Faliſci were belieged by Camillus, a ſchool- 
maſter went out of the gates of the city with bis pupils, 
and propoſed to betray them into the hands of the Ro- 
man enemy, that by ſuch a poſſeſſion he might eaſily o- 
blige the place to ſurrender. Camillus heard the pro- 
poſal with indignation, and ordered the man to be ſtrip- 
ped naked, and whipped back to the town by thoſe 
whem his perfidy wiſhed to betray. This inſtance of 
generolity operated upon the people ſo powerfully that 


they ſurrendered to the Romans, 


FALERNUS, Mons Maſſicus ſo called (Martial); 
Falernus ager, a diſtri at the foot of Mount Maſſi- 
cus in Campania; famous for its generous wines, 
(Horace, Pliny). Now called Monte Maſe. 

FALISCI, See FaLEAII. 
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FALK IA, in botany: a genus of the trigynia or- 


der, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants, The 
calyx is monophylious ; the corolla munopetaious ; the 
ſeeds four in number. 

FALKIRK, a town of Sti:lingſhire in Scotland, 
ſituated in W. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 56. 20. It is a 
large ill-built place, and is ſupported by great fairs for 
black cattle from the Highlands, it being computed 
that 24,000 head are anuually fold there. A great 
deal of monc is allo got here by the carriage of goods 
landed at Carron whart to Glaſpow, This town is re- 
markable for a battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Eduard I. of England, and the Scois com- 
wanded by the Steward of Scotland, Cum min of Ba- 
denoch, and Sir William Wallace. The latter bad 
been inveſted with the ſupreme command ; but perceiv- 
ing that this gave umbrage to the nobility, he re- 
ſigned his power into the hangs of the uobleman above- 
mentioned, reſcrving to himiclt only the command 
of a {mall body who refuſed to follow another Icader. 
The Scots generals placed their pikemen along the 
front, and lined the intervals between the three bodics 
of which their army was compoled, with archers; and 
dreading the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh cavalry, 
endeayourcd to ſecure their front by palliſadocs tied to- 
gether with ropes. The battle was fought on the 22d 
of July 1298, The king of England divided his army 
likewiſe into three bodies, and by the ſuperiority of 
his archers, defeated the Scots with great ſlaughter. 
Wallace alone preſcrved entire the troops he comman «- 
ed; and retiring behind the Carron, marched leiſurely 
along the banks of that river, which protected him from 
the enemy, In this battle fell John de Graham, a 
gentleman much celebrated for his valour, and ſtyled 
the right hand of the gallant Wallace, His epitaph 
is ſtil] to be ſecen on a plain ſtone in the church yard of 
Falkirk. On the 18th of January 1746, a battle was 
fought here between the King's forces commanded by 
general Hawley, and the Highlanders headed by 
Charles Stuart, The former was ſcized with a pa- 
nic, and fled ; but Colonel Huſk with two regiments, 
who kept their ground, prevented the Highlanders 
from purſuing their victory. Extenſive ruins are per- 
ceived in the neighbourhood of this town, ſuppoſed by 
ſome antiquarians to have been the capital of the Pict- 
iſh government ; but others believe them to be the re- 
mains of ſome Roman ſtations, 

FALKLAND, a ſmall town of Fifeſhire in Scot- 
land, made à royal burgh by James II. in 1458. 
Here ſtood one of the ſeats of the Macduffs carls of 
Fife. On the attainder of Munro Stewart, the 17th 
earl, it became forfeited to the crown in 1424. James V. 
who grew very fond of the place, enlarged and im- 
proved it. The remains evince its former magnificence 
and elegance, and the fine taſte of the princely archi- 
tet, The gateway is placed between two fine round 
towers; on the right-hand joins the chapel whoſe roof 
is of wood, handſomely gilt and painted, but in a moſt 
ruinous condition, Beneath are ſeveral apartments. 
The front next to the court was beautifully adorned 
with ſtatues, heads in baſs-relief, and elegant columns 
not reducible to any order, but of fine proportion, 
with capitals approaching the Ionic ſcroll, Beneath 
ſome of theſe pillars was inſcribed I. R. M. G. 1537: 
or Jacobus Rex, Maria de Cuiſe.— This place was alſo 
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Falkland, 2 favourite reſidence of James VI. on account of the 


Fall 


fine park and plenty of deer. The caſt ſlide was acci- 


= dentelly burnt in the time of Charles II. and the park 


_ taſted it. 


ruined during Cromwell's uſurpation ; when the tine 
oaks were cut down in order to build the fort at Perth. 
— This place gives title of viſcouut to the Engliſh fa- 
mily of Carey ; Sir Henry Carey being ſo created by 

ames VI. 1620, His ſon was the celebrated Lucius, 
who ſacrificed his life in a fit of loyal deſpair at the 
battle of Newbury, and from whom Lucivs Charles 
the pr: ſent viſcount is the fifth in lineal deſcent. 

FALKLAND (Lord). See CAREY. 

FALL, the deſcent of a heavy body towards the 
centre of the earth. It is alſo the name of a mcaſure 
of length uſed in Scotland, containing fix ells. 

Fair of Man, in ſacred hiſtory, that terrible event 
by which fin aud death were introduced into the world. 
Sce ADAM, and ANTEDILUVIANS, and Original Stix. 


The account which Moſes gives of this tranſaction is 


extremely brief and conciſe, The ſerpent, he informs 
us, being more ſubtile than any beaſt of the field, aſked 
the woman, whether it was true that God had not 
granted her and her huſband leave to cat of every tree 
in the garden ? ſhe anſwered, that God had allowed 
them to eat of all, except only the fruit of the tree 
in the midit of the garden ; which he commanded they 
ſhould not taſte, nor ſo mach as touch, leſt they ſhould 
die. The ſerpent replied, that they ſhould not die; 
ſor God knew the virtue of the tree; and that, ſo ſoon 
as they eat of it, their eyes would be opened, and they 
would become like gods, knowing good and evil. 
Eve, ſeeing the fruit tempting to the view, took of 
the fruit and ate; and gave alſo to her huſband of it, 
and he did eat. Immediately the eyes of both were 
opencd ; when perceiving they were naked, they ſewed 
fig-leaves together, and made themſelves aprons. A- 
dam and Eve, hearing the voice of God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, hid themſelves among 
the trees ; but, on God's calling for Adam, he excu- 
ſed himſelf for not appearing, becauſe he was naked. 
God demanded of him, who it was that told him he 
was naked ; and whether he had diſobeyed his com- 
mand, in eating the forbidden fruit ? Adam confeſſed 
that the woman had offered him the fruit, and he had 
She, being examined likewiſe, acknow- 
ledged what ſhe had done ; but ſaid, the ſerpent had 
ſeduced and deceived her. God then proceeded to 
judgment; he firſt curſed the ſerpent above all beaſts, 
and condemned him to go on his belly, and cat the 
daſt ; adding, that he would put enmity between him 
and the woman, and their offspring; that the ſeed of 
the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, who ſhould 
bruiſe the other's heel. The woman was ſubjected to 
the pains of childbirth, as well as to the dominion of 
her huſband; and as to the man, God curſed the 
2 for his ſake, declaring, that it ſhonld brin 
orth thorns and thiſtles, and he ſhould earn his brea 

by the ſweat of his brow, till he returned to the duſt, 
from whence he was taken. At laſt, having clothed 
them both with ſkins, he turned them out of the gar- 
den, leſt they ſhould take of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever: then, io prevent any attempt 
to return to their former habitation, he placed che- 
rabims at the caſt of the garden, and a flaming ſword, 
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which turned every way, to guard the paſſage to the 
tree of life. 

This conciſe account being, at firſt view, incumber- 
ed with ſome difficulties, ſcveral learned and pious 
men have been inclined to believe the whole ought to 
be taken in an allegorical ſenſe, and not according to 
the ſtrietneſs of the letter: they alledge, that the an- 
cients, and particularly the eaſtern nations, had two 
ditterent ways of delivering their divinity and philoſo- 
phy, one popular, and the other myſterious ; that the 
icripture uſes both occaſionally; ſomerimes accommoda- 
ting itſclf to the capacities of the people, and at other 
times to the real but more veiled truth; and that, to 
obviate the many difficultics which occur in the literal 
hiſtory of this 1ad cataltrophe, the ſaſeſt way is to un- 
derſtand it as a parabolical ſtory, under which the real 
circumſtances are diſguited and concealed, as a myſtery 
not {it to be more explicitly declared, 

Though it cannot be denied that ſome of the an- 
cient philoſophers affected ſuch an allegorical way or 
writing, to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and 
keep their learning within the bounds of their own 
ſchool ; yet it is apparent Moſes had no ſuch deſign ; 
and as he pretends only to relate matters of fact, juſt 
as they happened, without art or diſguiſe, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed but that this hiſtory of the fall is to be taken 
in a literal ſenſe, as well as the reſt of his writings. It 
is generally agreed, that the ſerpent which tempted 
Eve was the Devil, who envying the privileges of man 
in his innocence, tempted him, and was the cauſe of his 
forfciting all thoſe advantages which he had received 
from God at his creation; and that to this end he aſ- 
ſumed the form of a ſerpent. Theſe interpretations 
arc ſupported by many paſſages of Scripture, where 


the Devil is called the /erpert, and the old ſerpert, (See 


John viii. 44. 2 Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xii. 9.) Some be- 
ie ve that the ſerpent had then the uſe of ſpeech, and 
converſed familiarly with the woman, without her con- 
ceiving any diſtruſt of him; and that God, to puniſh 
the malice with which he had abuſed Eve, deprived 
him of the uſe of ſpeech, Others maintain, that a 
real ſerpent having eaten of the forbidden fruit, Eve 
from thence concluded, that ſhe ioo might eat of it 
without danger; that in effect ſhe did eat of it, and 
incurred the diſpleaſure of God by her diſobedience. 
This, ſay theſe laſt authors, is the plain matter of fact 
which Moſes would relate under the allegorical repre- 
ſentation of the ſerpent converſing with Eve. 

The opinion of ſuch as believe this was not a real 
ſerpent, but only the Devil under that name, is no leſs 
liable to exception than any of the reſt. For though 
the Devil is frequently ſtyled in Scripture the /erpert, 
and the o/d ſerpent, yet why he ſhould be called the 
moſt ſubtle beaſt of the field, we cannot conceive ; nei- 
ther will the puniſhment inflicted on the ſerpent ſuffer 
us to doubt, but that a ſerpent's body at leaſt was em- 
ployed in the tranſaction. 

The nature of the forbidden fruit is another circum- 
ſtance in this relation that has occaſioned no leſs ya- 
riety of conjectures. The Rabbins believe it was the 


vine ; others that it was wheat ; and others, from the 
circumſtance of Adam and Eve's covering themſelves 
with fig-leaves immediately after their tranſgreſſion, 
tell us, that this fruit muſt have been the fig ; ſome 

think 
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think it was the cherry ; and the generality of the 
Latius will have it to be the apple. 

Thoſe who admire allegorical interpretations, will 
ve the turbidden fruit to have been no other than the 
ſenſual act of generation, tor which the puniſhment in- 
nicted on the woman was the pain of child-bearing. 
But this opinion has not the leaſt foundation in the 
words of Moles, eſpecially it we contider that Adam 
knew not his witc till after their expulſion out of Pa- 
radiſe. 

Many have been the ſuppoſitions and conjectures 
upon this ſubject in general ; and ſome have ſo far in- 
dulged their fancy in the circumſtances of the fall, 
that they have perverted the whole narration of Moſes 
Into a fable full of the moſt ſhameful cxtravagancies. 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falle appear- 
ance. 

The Epicureans deny that there is any ſuch thing as 
a fallacy of the ſenſes; for, according to them, all our 
ſenſations and perceptions, both of tenſe and phanta- 
, are true; whence they make ſenſe the primary cri- 
terion of truth, 

The Carteſians, on the other hand, maintain, that 
we {ſhould ſuſpect as falſe, or at moſt as dubious, every 
thing that preſcnts itſelf to us by means only of the 
external ſenſes, becauſe they frequently deceive us. 
They add, that our ſenſes, as being fallacious, were 
never given us by nature for the diſcovery of truth, or 
the contemplation of the principles of things ; but only 
tor pointing out to us what things are convenient or 
hurtful to our bodies. 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courſe. They ſay, 
that if a ſenſible object be taken in its common or ge- 
neral view, the ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; but 
that if the obje& be taken under its ſpecitic view, the 
ſenſe may be miſtaken about it, from the want of the 
diſpoſitions neceſſary to a juſt ſenſation, as a diſor- 
der in the organ, or auy thing uncommon in the me- 
dium: thus, in ſome diſorders of the eye, all objects 
appear yellow ; a ſtick in water appears broken or 
crooked, &. 

FALLING-sicxxkss, or EPILEPSY. 
cInE-Index. 

FALLING-STARS. SCC STAR, 

FALLOPIAN uss, in anatomy, two ducéts arif- 
ing from the womb, one on each fide of the fundus, 
and thence extended to the ovaries, having a conſider- 
able ſhare in conception. They are called tube, from 
their form, which bears ſome reſemblance to a trum- 
pet ; and their denomination, Fallopiane, they take 
from Gabricl Fallopius, mentioned in the next article, 
Sce AN ATOM, p. 740. col. 2. 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), a moſt celebrated phyſi- 
cian and anatomiſt, was born at Modena in Italy, in 
the year 1523, and deſcended of a noble family. He 
made ſeveral diſcoveries in anatomy, one of which was 
that of the tubes, called from him the Fallopian tubes. 
He travelled through the greateſt part of Europe, and 
obtained the character of being one of the ableſt phy- 
ſicians of his ape. He was made profeſſor of anatomy 
at Piſa in the year 1548, and at Padua in the year 
1551: here he died in 1562, aged 29. His writings, 
which arc numerous, were firſt printed ſeparately, and 
afterwards collected under the title of Opera genui- 
na omnia, tam practica quam theoretica, in tres to- 
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mos diſtributa. They were printed at Venice in 1585, Fallow 


and in 1606 ; at Francfort in 1600, cum operum ap- 
pendic: ; and in 1606, in folio, 


0 
Falſe. 


FALLOW, a pale red - colour, like that of brick ""V” 


half-burnt ; ſuch is that of a fallow-deer, 

Fallon. Field, or Fallew-ground ; land laid up, or 
that has been untilled for a conſide rable time, 

FALLOWING of LA, à particular method of 
improving land. Scc AGRICULTURE, 1? 14, 15, 185. 

FALMOUTH, a port-town ot Cornwall in Euys- 
land, ſituated in W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 50. 15. on 
a fine bay of the Engliſh channel, It is the richeit and 
moſt trading town ot the county, and larger than any 
three of its borou2zhs that ſend members to parliament. 
It is ſo commodtous a harbour, that ſhips of the great- 
eſt burden come up to its quay; It is guarded bythe 
caſtle of St Mawes and Pendeanis, on a high rock at 
the entrance; and there is ſuch ſhelter in the many 
creeks belonging to it, that the whole royal navy may 
ride ſafe here in any wind, it being next to Ply mouth 
and Milford- Haven, the beſt road for ſhipping in Great 
Britain. It is well-built ; and its trace is conſider- 
ably increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the packet- 
boats here for Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt-Indies, 
which not only bring vaſt quantities of gold in ſpecic 
and in bars, on account of the merchants in London; 
but the Falmouth merchants trade with the Portugneſe 
in ſhips of their own, and they have a great ſhare allo 
in the painful pilchard trade. The cuſtom-houſe for 
moſt of the Corniſh towns, as well as the head collte- 
tor, is ſettled here, where the duties, including thoſe of 
the other potts, are very conſiderable. It is a corpo- 
ration, governed by a mayor and aldermen. Here is a 
market on Thurſday, and fairs July 27, and October 30. 

FALSE, in geuecral, ſomething contrary to truth, 
or not what it ought to be: thus we fay a falſe ac- 
tion, falſe weights, falſe claim, &c. 
. Farse Aclion, if brought againſt one whereby he is 
caſt into priſon, and dies pending the ſuit, the Jaw 
gives no remedy in this caſe, becauſe the truth or falſe- 
hood of the matter cannot appear before it is tricd: 
and if the plaintiff is barred, or non-ſuited at com- 
mon law, regularly all the puniſhment is amercement. 

Farse Impriſonment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt 
a perſon, by arreſting and impriſoning him without 
Juſt cauſe, contrary to law; or where a man is un- 
lawfully detained Without legal proceſs : and it is al- 
ſo uſed for a writ which is brought for this treſpaſs, If 
a perſon be any way unlawfully detained, it is falſe 
impriſonment ; and conſiderable damages are recover- 
able in thoſe actions. | 

FaAleꝝ News, ſpreading of, in order to make diſcord 
between the king and nobility, or concerning any great 
man of the realm, is puniſhable by common law with 
fine and impriſonment ; which 1s confirmed by ſtatutes 
Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 34. 2 Ric. II. ſtat, 1. cap. 
5, & 12 Ric. II. cap. 11. 

FalsE Cath, Sec PERJ UR. 

Fals Prophecy. Sec PROPHECY. 

Fals Quarter, in farriery. See QUARTERS. 

Farist Bay, a bay lying to the eaſtward of the Cape 
of Good Hope; frequented by veſſels during the pre- 
valence of the north-weſterly winds, which begin to 
exert their influence in May, and render it dangerous 
to remain in Table Bay, It is terminated to the _— 

War 
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of Good Hope. Iris 18 miles wide at its entrance, 


Fama. and the two capes bear due caſt and weſt from each 


other. ge 

FALSI caiMEN, in the civil law, is fraudulen: 
ſubornation or concealment, with deſigu to darken or 
hide the trath, and wake things appear otherwiſe than 


they are. The crimen falſi is committed, 1. By words, 


as hema witneſs ſwears falſely. 2. By writing, as 
when a man antedates 4 contract, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he'ſells by falſe weights and meaſures, 

FALSIFY, in law, is uſed for proving any thing 
to be falſe. Hence we find 

FALSIFYING a record, for ſhowing it to be errone- 
ous. Thus lawyers teach, that a perſon purchaſing 
land of another, who is aſterwards outlawed of felony, 
&c. may falſify the record, not only as to the time 
wherein the fclony is ſuppoſed to have been committed, 
but alſo as to the point of the offence. But where a man 
is found guilty by verdi&, a purchaſer cannot falſiſy as 
to the offence ; though he may for the time where the 
party is found guilty generally in the indictment, be- 
cauſe the time is not material upon evidence. 

EALSTAFF. See FASTOLFF. 

FALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, de- 
ſcending between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and 
ſeparating the fore part ſrom the hinder. It is called 


fals. i. e. * fickle,” becauſe of its curvature, occaſioned 


by the convexity of the brain, It divides the brain as 
low as the corpus calloſum. 

FAMA cL.aMosa, in the judicial procedure of the 
church of Scotland, a ground of action before a preſ- 
bytery againſt one of its members, independant of any 
regular complaint by a particular accuſer. Sec PRES- 
BYTERY. 

Any perſon who is of a good character, may give 
to the preſbytery a complaint againit one of their 
members; but the preſbytery is not to proceed to the 
citation of the perſon accuſed, until the accuſer under 
Ins hand gives in the complaint, with ſome account of 
its probability, and undertakes to make out the libel, 
under the pain of being conſidered as a flanderer. When 
ſuch an accuſation is brought before them, they are 
obliged candidly to examine the affair. But, beſides 
this, the preſbytery conſiders itſelf obliged to proceed 
againſt any of its members, if a fama clamoſa of the 
ſcandal is fo great that they cannot be vindicated un- 
leſs they begin the proceſs. This they can do with- 
out any particular accuſer, aſter they have inquired in- 
to the riſe, occation, and authors, of this report. It 
is a maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muſt 
ſuffer if the ſcandalous or immoral actions of a mini- 
{ter are not corrected. 
pured guilty of any immortality (although before the 
moſt popalar preacher in the Kingdom), none almoſt 
will attend-upon his miniſtry, Therefore the preſby- 
tery,forthe ſake of religion, is obliged 10 proceed againſt 
a ininiſter in caſe of a fama clamoſa. This, however 
is generally done with great tenderneſs. After they 
have conſidered the report raiſed againſt him, then 
they order him io be cited, draw oat a full copy of 
what is reported, with a liſt of the witneſſes names to 
be led for proving this allegation, He is now to be 
formally ſummoned to appear before iliem; and he 
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raus ward by Falſe Cape, and to the weſtward by the Cape 


And wherever a miniſter is re- 


FAM 


has warning given him, at leaſt ten days before the 
time of his compearance, to pive in his anſwers to 
what is termed the 4be/; and the names of the wimeſ- 
ſes ought alſo to be ſent him. If at the time appoint» 


ed the miniſter appear, the libel is to be read to him, 


and his anſwers are alſo r6 be read. If the libel be 
found relevant, then the preſbytery is to endeavour to 
bring him to a confeſſion. If the matter confeſſed be 
of a ſcandalous nature, ſnch as uncleanneſs, the preſ- 
bytery generally depoſe him from his office, and ap- 
point him in due time to appear before the congrega- 
tion where the ſcandal was given, and to make pub- 
lic confeſſion of his crime and repentance, If a mi- 
niſter abſent himſelf by leaving the place, and be con- 
tumacious, without making any relevant excuſe, anew 
citation 1s given him, and intimation is made at his 
own church when the congregation is met, that he is 
to be helden as confeſled, fince he refuſed to appear 


before them ; and accordingly he is depoſed from his 
office. 


FAME, a heathen goddeſs, celebrated chiefly by 


the poets. She is ſcigned to have been the laſt of the 
race of Tians produced by the carth, to have her pa- 
lace in the air, and to have a vaſt number of eyes, cars, 
and tongues, She is mentioned by Heſiod, and parti- 
cularly deſcribed by Ovid and Virgil. 

FAMESecANINA, the ſame with Bur fu. 

FAMIA, or Aranla, the modern name of one of 
the ancient Apameas. See APAMEA. 

FAMILIARS of the IN dursTTIO x, perſons who 
aſſiſt in apprehending ſuch as are accuſed, Ad carry. 
ing them to priſon. They are aſſiſtants to the inquiſi- 
tor, and called familiars, becauſe they belong to his 
family. 
creſi-bearers, and in others the /cho/ars of St Peter the 
martyr; and they wore a croſs before them on the out- 
ſide garment. They are properly bailitfs of the inqui- 
ſition ; and the vile office is eſteemed ſo honourable, 
that noblemen in the kingdom of Portugal have been 
ambitious of belonging to it. Nor is this ſurpriſing, 
when it 1s conſidered that Innocent III. granted very 
large indulgences and privileges to theſe familiars; and 
that the ſame plenary indulgence is granted by the 
pope to every ſingle exerciſe of this office, as was 
granted by the Lateran counil to thoſe who ſuccour- 
ed the Holy Land. When ſeveral perſons are to be 
taken up at the ſame time, theſe familiars are com- 
manded to order matters that they may know nothing 
of one another's being apprehended ; and it is related, 
that a father and his three ſons, and three daughters, 
who lived together in the ſame houſe, were carried pri- 
ſoners to the inquiſition without knowing any thing of 
one another's being there till ſeven years afterwards, 
wen they that were alive were releaſed by an act of 

aith. 

FAMILY, denotes the perſons that live togetber 
in one houſe, under the direction of one head or chief 
manager. It alſo ſignifies the kindred or lineage of a 
perſon ; and is uſed by old writers for a hide or por- 
tion of land ſufficient to maintain one family. See 
Hip. 

FAMILY, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by authors 
to expreſs any order of animals, or other natural pro- 
duction: of the ſame claſs. See CL ass and ORDER. 
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In ſome provinces of Italy they are called 


Tame 
ff.” 
Family. 
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FAMINE, deaith, or ſcarcity of food, For pre- 
ſervatives againſt hunger in times of faiuine, ice the 


woo article HunxGER. 


FAN, a machine uſ-d to raiſe wind, and cool the 
air by agitating it. 

That the uſe of the fan was known to tle ancicnts 
is very evident from what Terence ſays, 


Cape hoc flabellum, et ventulum huis fic facit 
and from Ovid, Art; Aimand. i. 161. 
Preſuit et tenues vento moviſſe flabe lo. 


The faiis of the ancients were made of different 
materials; but the moſt elegant were compoled of 
peacock's feathers, or perhaps painted, ſo as to re- 
preſent a peacock's tail. 

The cuttom which now prevails among the ladies of 
wearing fans, was borrowed from the caſt, where the 
hot climate renders the uſe of fans and umbrellas al- 
moſt indiſpenſable. 

In the caſt they chiefly uſe large fans made of fea- 
thers, to keep off the ſun and the flics. In Italy and 
Spain they have a large ſort of ſquare fans, ſuſpended 
in the middle of their apartments, and particularly o- 
ver the tables; theſe, by a motion at firit given them, 
which they retain a * time on account of their per- 
pendicular ſuſpenſion, help to cool the air and drive 
off flies. 

In the Greek church, a fan is put into the hands of 
the deacons in the ceremony of their ordination, in al- 
luſion to a part of the deacon's office in that church, 
which is to keep the flies off the pricſts during the ce- 
lebration of the ſacrament. 

W hat is called a fan amongſt us and thronghout the 
chief parts of Europe, is a thin ſkin, or piece of pa- 
per, taffety, or other light ſtuff, cur ſemicircularly, 
and mounted on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, 
tortoiſe-thell, or the like. If the paper be ſingle, the 
ſticks of the mounting are paſted on the leaſt ornamen- 
tal tide: if double, the ſticks are placed betwixr them. 
Before they proceed to place the ſticks, which they 
call mounting the fan, the paper is to be plaitcd in 
ſach manner, as that the plaits may be alternately 
inward and outward, 

It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually 
abont half an inch broad, that the ſticks are to be 
paſted; and theſe again are to be all joined and ri- 
vetted together at the other end ; they are very thin, 
and ſcarce excced one-third of an inch in breadth; and 
where they are paſted to the paper, are ſtill narrower, 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The 
two outer ones ere bigger and ſtronger than the others, 

The number of ſlicks rarely exceeds 22, The ſticks 
are uſually eee by the cabinet-makers or toy- 
men ; the fan-painters plait the papers, paint, and 
mount them. 

The common painting is either in colours or gold- 
leaf, applied on a ſilvered ground, both prepared by 
the pold-beaters. Sometimes they paint on a gold 
ground, but it is rarely; true gold being too dear, 
and falſe too paltry. To apply the ſilver leaves on the 
paper, they uſe a compoſition, which they pretend is 
a great ſecret, but which appears to be no other than 
gum Arabic, ſugar-candy, and a little honey melted 
in common water, and mixed with a little brandy. 
This compoſition is laid on with a ſponge ; then lay- 
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ing the ſilver Jeaves thereon, and preſiing them gertly 
down with a linch ball ſtufted with cotton, they caich 
hold, aud adhere together, When, inſtead of ſilver, 
gold grouad is laid, the lame method is obſerved, The 
ground being well dried, a number of the pepers arc 
well beaten together oa a biock, and by this means 
the ſilver or gold get alultre as it they had been bur- 
nilhed, 
Fax is nlſoan inſtrument to winnow corn.—The 
machine uſed tor this purpuſe by the ancients leents is 
have been of a form timilar to ours, The fan, which 
Virgil calls myſtica varinus Iacchu, was uſcd at nitations 
into the mylicrics of the ancieuts ; For as the perions 
who were initiated into any of wylterics, were to 
be particularly good, this inſtrument, which ſcpa: ates 
the wheat from the chaft, was the niteit emblem that 
could be of ſetting apart the good and virtuous from 
the vicious and uiclcis part of mankind, It is figu- 
ratively applied in a ſimilar manncr in Luke iii. 17. 

FANATICS, wild, cuthullaltic, viſionary perfons, 
who pretend to revelation and inſpiration, 

The ancients called thoſe fanatic; who paſſed their 
time in temples {fara), and being often ſeized with 
a kind of cnthuſiatm, as if iuſpired by the divinity, 


ſhowed wild and antic geſtures. Prudentius repreſents 


them as cutting and flathing their arms wich knives. 
Shaking the hcad was allo common among the fana- 
tici; for Lampridius informs us, that the emperor 
Hcliogabulus was arrived to that pitch of maducis, as 
to ſhake his head with the gaſhed fanatics. Hence the 
word was applied among us to the Anabaptiſts, Qua- 
kers, &c. at their firſt riſe, and is now an epithet gi- 
ven to the modern prophets, muggletonians, &c, 

FANCY, or imagination. Sce IMAGINATION. 

FANIONS, in the military art, ſmall ſiags carried 
along with the baggage. 

FANSHAW (Sir Richard), famous for his em- 
baſſies and writings, was the tenth and youngeſt ſon 
of Sir Henry Fanſhaw of Ware Park in Hcertlordſhire, 
where it is ſuppuſed he was born about the year 1607. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo early by his abilities, that 
in 1635 he was taken into government-employ ments 
by King Charles I. and ſent reſident to the court of 


Spain; whence being recalled in the beginning of the 


troubles in 1641, he adhered to the royal intereſt, and 
was employed in ſeveral important matters of ſtate, 
During his vacant hours he wrote divers poems, and 
made ſeveral tranſlations. At the reſtoration it was 
expected he would bave been made one of the ſecreta- 
rics of ſtate : however, he was made maſter of tac re- 
queſts ; a ſtativn in thoſe times of conſiderable profit. 
Afterwards, on account of his {kill in the Latin Jan- 
guage, he was made ſecretary for that tongue, In 
1661, he was ſent envoy to the King of Portugal. In 
1662, he was again ſent to that court with the title of 
ambaſſador, and negociated the marriage of his maſter 
king Charles II. with the infata Donna Catherina. 
Upon his return he was made one of the privy-coun- 
cil. In 1664, he was ſent ambaſſador to both the 
courts of Spain and Portugal; at which time the foun- 
dation of peace betwixt thoſe crowns and England was 
laid by him. His conduct during his former employ- 
ments in thoſe courts gained him ſuch high eſteem 
there, that his reception was magnificent, exceeding 
all that were before, which thoſe kings declazed was 

not 
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Fantaſia not to be a precedent to ſucceeding ambaſſadors. He 


Fare. 


died at Madrid in 1666, on the very day he had fix- 
ed for ſetting out on his return to England. Beſides 
ſome original poems, and other tranſlations, he pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation of Bathiſta Guarini's Paſtor Fido, 
and another of the Lufiadof Camoen's, Among his poſt- 
humoas publications are,“ Letters during his embaſ- 
ſies in Spain and Portugal ; with his life prefixed.“ 

FANTASIA, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies fancy ; 
and is uſed for a compoſition, wherein the compoſer 
tics himſelf to no particular time, but ranges accord- 
ing as his fancy leads, amidſt various moyements, dif- 
ſcrent airs, &c. This is otherwiſe called the capricions 
ſlyle : before ſonatas were uſed, there were many of 
this kind, ſome of which remain even now. 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place 
conſecrated to ſome deity. The deified men and wo- 
men among the heathens had likewiſe their fana ; even 
the great philoſopher Cicero erected one to his daugh- 
ter Tullia. 

Fanum Vacune, (anc. geog.), a village of the Sa- 
bines, ſituated between Cures and Mandela; where ſtood 
the temple of Vacuna, goddeſs of the idle or unem- 
gloyed, in an old decayed ſtate ; and hence the epithet 
putre, uſed by Horace Now called Vocone in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtie State. 

FARANDMAN, a traveller, or merchant ſtran- 
ger, to whom, by the laws of Scotland, juſtice ought 
to be done with all expedition, that his buſineſs or 
journey be not hindered, 

FARCE, was originally a droll, petty ſhow, or-en- 
tertainment, exhibted by charlatans, and their buf- 
foons, in the open ſtreet to gather the crowd together. 
The word is French, and ſignifies literally,“ force- 
meat or ſtuffing.” It was applied on this occaſion, no 
doubt, on account of the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, 
&c. wherewith the entertainment was interlarded. 
Some authors derive farce from the Latin facetia ; o- 
thers from the Celtic farce, © Mockery; others from 
the Latin 2 « to ſtuff,” 


At preſent it is removed from the ſtreet to the- 


theatre ; and inſtead of being performed by merry- 
andrews to amuſe the rabble, is ated by comedians, 
and becomes the entertainment of a polite audience, 
Poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive far- 
ces, and brought them to the taſte and manner of co- 
medy. The difference between the two on our ſtage 
is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, and 
therefore is confined to certain laws preſcribed by an- 


cient critics; whereas farce diſallows of all laws, or ra- 


ther ſets them aſide on occaſion. Its cnd is purely to 
make merry ; and it ſticks at nothing which may con- 
tribute thereto, however wild and extravagant, Hence 
the dialogac is uſually low, the perſons of inferior 
rank, the fable or action trivial or ridiculous, and na- 
ture and truth every where heightened and exaggera- 
ted to afford the more palpable ridicule. 

FARCIN, or FARcx, a diſeaſe in horſes, and ſome- 
times in oxen, &c, ſomewhat of the nature of a ſca- 
bies or mange. SceFaRkIERY, ſect. xxiv. 

FARDING-DEaL, the fourth part of an acre of 
land. Sce ACRE. 

FARE, moſt commonly ſgnifies the money paid 
for a voyage, or paſſage by water ; bat, in London, it 

Vor, VII. 


mM. 


is what perſons pay for being conveyed from ons part Farewell- 


FAR 


of the town to another in a coach or chair. 

FAREWELL-care, the moſt ſoutherly promon- 
tory of Greenland, in W. Long. 50%, and N. Lat. 609. 

FARIN, or FARM. Sce Farm, 

FA RINA, a Latin term ſiguifying meal, or the 
flour of corn. Sce Corn. 

Farina Fecundans, among botaniſts, the ſuppoſed 
impreguating meal or duſt on the apices or anthera of 
flowers. See POLLEN, 

The manner of gathering the farina of plants for 
microſcopical obſer vations is this: Gather the flowers 
in the midſt of a dry ſunſhiny day when the dew is 
perfectly off, then gently ſhake off the farina, or light- 
ly bruſh it off with a ſoft hair-pencil, upon a piece of 
white paper; then take a ſingle talc or iſinglaſs be- 
tween the nippers, and, breathing on it, apply it in- 
ſtantly to the farina, and the moiſture of the breath 
will make that light powder ſtick to ic. If too great 
a quantity be found adhering to the talc, blow a little 
of it off ; and, if there is too little, breathe upon it a- 
gain, and take up more. When this is done, put the 
tale into the hole of a ſlider, and, applying it to the 
microſcope, ſee whether the little grains are laid as you 
deſire; and if they are, cover them up with another 
talc, and fix the ring ; but be careful that the talcs do 
not preſs upon the farina in ſuch a manner as to alter 
its form. | 

FARLEU, money paid by the tenants in the weſt 
of England, in licu of a heriot. In ſome manors of 
Devonſhire, ſarleu is often diſtinguiſhed to be the beſt 
goods, as heriot is the beſt beaſt, payable at the death 
of a tenant. 

FARM, rARIN, or Ferm, ( Ferma), in law, ſignifies 
a little country meſſuage or diſtrict ; containing houſe 
and land, with other conveniencies ; hired, or taken by 
leaſe, either in writing, or parole under a certain year- 
ly rent. Sce LEASE. 

This in divers parts is differently termed : in the 
north, ii is a fact; in Lancaſhire, a fermehelt ; in Ei- 
ſcx, a wike, &c. 

In the corrupted Latin, firma ſignified a place in- 
cloſed or ſhut in : whence, in ſome provinces, Menage 
obſerves, they call cl eſerie, or cloſure, what in others 
they call a farm. Add, that we find /ocare ad firman, 
to ſignify to let to farm ; probably on account of the 
ſure hold the cenant here has in compariſon of tenants 
at will, 

Spelman and Skinner, however, chooſe to derive the 
word farm from the Saxon frarme, or feorme, that is, 
victus, © proviſion ;”” by reaſon the country people 
and tenants anciently paid their rents in victuals and 
other neceſſaries, which were afterwards converted in- 
to the payment of a ſum of money. Whence a farm 
was originally a place that furniſhed its landlord with 
proviſions. And among the Normans they ſtill diſ- 
tinguiſh between farms that pay in kind, 7. e. provi- 
ſions, and thoſe which pay in money ; calling the for- 
mer ſimply fermes, and the latter b/arch? ferme, © white 
ferm.“ 

Spelman ſhows, that the word firma, anciently ſig 
nificd not only what we now call a farm, but aiſo 2 
feaſt or entertainment, which the farmer gave the pro- 
prietor or landlord, for a certain number of days, and 
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af Him. Thus 
the laws of king Canute i rendered by Nr, 
Lan ard, vittus and thus we read of Adee firmam 
HHS nothis, and redd-bat unnm diem 4: 4 uA, which 
(enote proviſion for a night and dey, the rents about 
the time of the conqueſt being all pa d in provitions ; 
winch cuſtom is 2 to have been fr't airered under 
king Henry I. We allo ſay te farm duties, impolts, 
5 e. 

Culture of Fam. Sue AGRICULTURE. 

Fan, 15 connected with gardening, and ſuſceptible 
o embelliament. See GAKDENILSG., 

Ji 1prcniation, it might have been exp«Cted that the 
frſt eflays of rimproverent ſhould have Leen on a farm, 
ty make it buth advantageous and delightful; bur the 
fat was otherwiſe; a ſmall plot was appropriated to 
pl aſure ; the reſt was reſerved for protit o l. Aud 
this may, perhaps, have been a principle cauſe of the 
vicious tage which long prevaiicd in gircens. It 
was imagined that a ſpot fot apart from the reſt ſhould 
not be like them: the conceit introduced deviations 
from nature, which were afterwards carried to ſuch an 
exceſs, that hardly any objects truly rural were left 
within an incloſure, and the view of thoſe without 
was generally excluded. The firſt ſtep, therefore, to- 
wards a reformation, was by opening the garden to 
the country, and that immediately led to aflunilatiag 
them ; but (till the idea of a ſpot appropriated to plea- 
ſire only prevailed, and one of the lateſt improve- 
ments has been to blend the uſcful with the agreeable ; 
even the ornamental farm was prior in time to the 
more rural ; and we have at laſt returned to ſimplicity 
by force of refinement. 

1. The ideas of paſtoral poetry ſeem now to be the 
llandard of that timplicity ; and a place conformable 
to them is deemed a farm in its utmoſt purity, An al- 
juſion to them evidently enters into the deſign of the 
Leaſowes (a), where they appear ſo lovely as to en- 
dear the memory of their author ; and juſtify the re- 
putation of Mr, Shenſtone, who inhabited, made and 
celebrated the place: it is a perfect picture of his 
mind, ſimple, clegant, and amiable ; and will always 
ſaggeſt a doubt, whether the ſpot inſpired his verſe, or 
whether, in the ſcenes which he formed, he only rea- 
I'zed the paſtoral images which abound in his ſongs, 
The whole is in the ſame taſte, yet full of variety; and, 
except in two or three trifles, evey part is rural and 
natural. It is literally a grazing farm lying round the 
houſe ; and a walk, as unaflected and as unadorned 
25 a common field-path, is conducted through the ſe- 
veral encloſures. But for a detail of the plan and 
ſcenery, as illuſtrative of the preſent ſubject, the read- 
er is reſerred to the particular deſcription of the Lea- 
ſowes publiſhed by the late Mr. Dodſley, We ſhall only 
take notice of one or two circumſtances independent on 
the general delineation. 

The art with which the diviſions between the fields 
are diverſified is one of them. Even the hedges are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other; a common quickſet 
fence is in one place the ſeparation ; in another, it is a 
lofty hedge-row, thick from the top to the bottom; 
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in a initrd, it is a conti ved range of irces, uin all their 
tems clear, and the light appcaring in the intervals 
betucen their boughs, and the buſhes beneath them; 
in others, theſe I nes of trees are broken, a few groupes 
only being left ar different diſtatices ; and ſometimes a 
u God, a grove, a coppice, or a thicket, is the apparent 
boundary, and by them both t!;e ſhape and the ſty le 
of the encloſures ate varice. 

The iufcriptiors, which abound in the place, arc an- 
other ſtriking peculiarity ; they are well known and 
niſtly . and the elegance of the poetry, and 
the aptneſs of the quota ons, atont for their length 
and their number. But, in gencrd, iuſcript ions pleaſe 
no more than once: the utmolt they can pretend to, 
except when their alluſions are 8 is to 
point out the beautics, or deſcribe the effects, of the 
ſpots they belong to; but thoſe beauties and thoſe ef- 
fects muſt be very faint, which Rand in need of the af- 
liſtance Inſcripuons, however, to cauumemorate a de- 
parted friend, are evidently exempt from the cenſure; 
the monuments would be uniutcli:gible without them; 
and an urn, ina loncly grove, or in the midſt of a ficid, 
is a favourite embelliſhment at the Leaſowes: they are 
indecd among the principal oruameuts of the place; 
for the buildings are moltly mere ſeats, or little root- 
houſes ; a ruin of a priory is the largeſt, and that has 
no peculiar beauty to recommend it: but a multiplici- 
ty of objects are unneccllary in a farm; the country 
it commands is full of them, and every natural advan- 
tage of the place within itſelf has been diſcovered, ap- 
plicd, contraſted, and carried to the utmoſt periection, 
in the pureſt taſte, and with inexhauſtible fancy. 

Among the ideas of paſtoral poetry which are here 
introduced, its mythology is not omitted: but the al- 
luſions are both to ancient and to modern fables ; 
ſometimes to the fairies ; and ſometimes to the naiads 
and muſes. The objects alſo are borrowed partly 
from the ſcenes which this country exhibited ſome 
centuries ago, and partly from thoſe of Arcadia: the 
priory, and a Gothic ſeat, ſtill more particularly cha- 
racteriſed by an inſcription in obſolete language and 
the black letter, belong to the one ; the urns, Virgil's 
obeliſk, anda ruſtic temple of Pan, to the other, All 
theſe alluſions and objects are indeed equally rural: 
but the images in an Engliſh and a claſſical eclogue are 
not the ſame ; each ſpecies is a diſtinct imitative cha- 
racter. Either is proper; either will raiſe the farm it 
is applicd to above the ordinary level ; and within the 
compaſs of the ſame place both may be introduced: 
but they ſhould be ſeparate : when they are mixed, they 
counteract one another ; and no repreſentation is pro- 
duced of the times and the countries they refer io. A 
certain diſtrict ſhould thereſore be allotted io each, that 
all the fields which belong to the reſpecti ve characters 
may lie together, and the correſponding ideas be pre- 
ſerved for a continuance. 


Tarr, 


2. In ſach an aſſortment, the more open and poliſhed Of an an- 
ſcenes will generally be given to the Arcadian ſhep- cient farm. 


herd; and thoſe in a lower degree of cultivation, will 
be thought more conformable to the manners of the 
ancient Britiſh yeomanry. We do not conceive that 
the 


(4) In Shropſhire, between Birmingham and Stourbridge. 
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the country in their time was entirely cleared, or di- 


—— {tint'y divided ; the ficlds were ſurroanded by woods, 


no: by hedges ; and if a couſiderable tract of improved 
land lay together, it ſtill was not ſeparated imo a num- 
ber of incloſures. The ſuljrcts, therefore, proper to re- 
ccive this character, are thuſe in which cultivation ſeems 
to have encroached on the wild, not to have ſubdued 
it; as the bottom of a valley in corn, while the fides 
are (till overgrown with wood; and the outline of that 
wood indented by the tillage creeping more or lefs up 
the hill. But a glade of graſs, thus circumſtanced, 
does not pecaliarly belong to the ſpecies : that may 
occur in a park or paſtoral farm; in this, the paſtures 
ſhould rather border vn a waſte or a common: it large, 
they may be broken by ſtraggling buſhes, thickets, or 
coppices ; and the ſcattered trees ſhould be betet with 
brambles and briars, All theſe are circumſtances 
which improve the beauty of the place; yet appear to 
be only remains of the wild, not intended forembelliſh- 
ment. Such interruptions muſt, however, be leſs fre- 
quent in the arable parts of the farm; but there the 
opening may be divided into ſeveral lands, ditlinguith- 
ed, as in common fields, only by different forts of 
grain, Theſe will ſufficiently break the ſameneſs of 
the ſpace ; and tillage does not farniſh a more pleaſing 
ſcene, than ſuch a ſpace fo broken, if the extent be mo- 
derate, and the boundary beautiful, 

As much wood is effential to the character, a ſpot 
may ealily be found, where turrets riſing above the co- 


vert, or ſume arches ſeen within it, may have the re- 


ſemblance of a caſtle or an abbey. The partial conceal- 
ment is almoſt neceſſary to both: for to accord with 
the age, the buildings muſt ſeem to be entire; the 
ruins of them belong to later days: the diſguiſe is, 
however, advantageous to them as objects; none can 
be imagined more pictureſque, than a tower boſomed 
in trees, or a cluſter appearing between the ſtems and 
the branches. But the ſuperſtitions of the times fur- 
niſh other objects which are more within compaſs : 
hermitages were then real : ſolitary chapels were com- 
mon, many of the ſprings of the country being deem- 
ed holy wells, were diſtinguiſhed by little Gothic domes 
built over them; and every hamlet had its croſs ; even 
this, when perfect, ſet on a little ruſtic pillar, and that 
raiſed upon a baſe of circular ſteps, may in ſome ſcenes 
be conſiderable: if a ſirnation can be found for a May- 
pole, whence it would not obtrude itſelf on every view, 
that alſo might not be improper ; and an ancient church, 
however nnwelcome it may be when it breaks into the 
deſign of a park or a garden, in ſuch a farm as this 
would he a fortunate accident: nor would the old yew 
in the church yard be indifferent; it would be a me- 
morial of the times when it was uſefol. 

Many other obje&s, ſignificant of the manners of our 
anceſtors, might perhaps, upon recollection, occur ; but 
theſe are amply ſufficient for a place of conſiderable 
extent; and cottages muſt aboand in every age and 
every country; and may therefore be introduced in 
different forms and poſition. Large pieces of water 
are alſo particularly proper; and all the varieties of 
rills are conſiſtent with every ſpecics of farm, From 
the concurrence of ſo many agreeable circumſtances in 
this, be the force or the effect of the character what it 
may, a number of pleaſing ſcenes may be exhibited ei- 
ther in a walk or riding, to be contraſted to thoſe 


led and naked. 
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which in another p rt ofthe place may be ſornied on 


Arcadian ideas ; or eve to be fubltitutce in their theav, — 


if they arc omitted. 


3. A part way allo be free from either of theſe imita- Of a ſrp'e 
tive characters, and laid out in a common fin ple tar m. farm, 


Some of the greatelt beuut:ics of nature are to be found 
ia the fields, and attend an ordinary ſtate of cultiva- 
tion: wood and water mey there be exhibited in ſeve- 
ral forms and diſpoſions; we may enlarge or divide 
the incloſures ; aud give them ſuch ſhapts and hounda- 
rics as we pleaſe; every ove may be anagreeable ſpot ; 
together, they may compole beautiful views; thearable, 
the paſture, and the mead, may ſucceed one another ; 
and now and then a little wild may be intermixed with- 
out impropricty ; every beauty, in ſhort, which is hot 
unuſual iu an incloſed country, wheiher it ariſe fro 
neglect or improvement, is here in its place. 

The buildings, alſo, which are frequent in ſuch a 
country, are oficn beautiful objects; the church and 
the manſion are conſiderable ; the farm-yard iifelf, if 
an advantageous ſituation be choſen for it; if the 
ricks, and the barns, and the out-houſes, are ranged 
with any deſign to form them into grovpes, and if the y 
are properly blended with trees; may be made a pictu- 
reſque compoſition, Many of them may be detached 
from the groupe, and diiperſed about the grounds : 
the dove-cote ; or the diary, may be ſeparated from 
the reſt ; they may be elegaut in their forms, and pla- 
ced wherever they will have the beſt effect. A com- 
mon barn, accompanied by a clump, is ſometimes 
pleaſing at a diſtance ; A dutch barn is ſo when near ; 
and an hay-ſtack is generally an agreeable circum- 
ſtance in avy polition, Each of theſe may be ſingle ; 
and beſides theſe, all kinds of cottages are proper. 
Among ſo many buildings, ſome may be converted to 
other purpoſes than their conſtruction denotes ; and, 
whatever be their exterior, may within be made agree- 
able retreats, for refreſhment, indulgence, or ſhelter. 

With ſuch opportunities of improvement, even to 


decoration within itſelf, and with advantages of pro- 


ſpect into the country about it, a ſimple farm mey un- 
doubtedly be delightful, It will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to the owner, if it be cloſe to his park or his 
garden: the objects which conſtantly remind hjm of 
his rank, impoſe a kind of conſtraint; and he feels 
himſelf relieved, by retiring ſometimes from the ſplen- 
dor ofa ſcit into the Hwplicity of a farm: it is more 
than a varicty of ſcene ; it is a temporary change of 
ſituation in life, which has all the charms of-nevelty, 
eaſe, and tranquillity, to recommend it. A place, 
therefore, can hardly be deemed perfect, which is not 
provided with ſuch a retreat. But if it be the whole 
of the place it ſeems inadequate to the manſion: a vi- 
ſitor is diſappointed ; the maſter is diſſatisficd, he is 
not ſufficiently diftinguiſhed from his tenants ; he 
miſſes the appendages incidental to his feat and his 
fortune; and is hurt at the Gmilari'ty of bis grounds 
with the co:ntry about them. A paſtoral or an an- 
cient farm is a Iittle above the common level; bur e- 
ven theſe, if brought cloſe up at the deor, fer the 
houſe in a field, where it always appears to be neglec- 
Some degree of piſh and ornament 


is expected in its immediate environs ; and a garden, 

thou hit be but a ſmall one, ſhould be interpoſed be- 

tween the manſion and any ſpecies of farm. | 
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4. A ſenſe of the propricty of ſuch improvements 
about a ſeat, joined to à taſte for the more lunple de- 
lights of the country, probably ſuggeſted the idea of 
an gr namented farm, as the meas of bringing every ru- 
ral circumſtance withia the verge of a garden. This 
idea has been partially executed very often ; but n9 
where, perhaps, ſo completely, and to ſuch an extent, as 
at Woburn farm, (ncar Weybridge in Surry.) The place 
contains 150 acres: of which near 35 are adorned to the 
higheſt degree ; of the reſt, about two thirds are In pa- 
ſture, and the remaiader is in tillage. The decorations 
are, however, communicated to every part: for they arc 
diſpoſed along the ſides of a walk, which, with its ap- 
pendages, forins a broad belt round the grazing- 

rounds; and it is continacd, though on a more con- 
tracted ſcale, through the arable, This walk is pro- 
perly garden ; all within it is farm; the whole lics 
on the two ſides of a hill, and on a flat at the foot of 
it ; the flat is divided into corn-ficlds ; the paſtures 
occupy the hill ; they are ſurrounded by the walk, 
and croſſed by a communication carried along the 
brow, which is alſo richly dreſſed, and which divides 
them into two lawns, each completely encompaſſed 
with garden. 

Theſe are in themſelves delightful ; the ground in 
both lies beautifully ; they are diverſified with clumps 
and ſingle trees; and the bwldings in the walk ſeem 
to belong to them. On the top of the hill is a large 
octagon ſtructure; and, not far from it, the ruin of a 
chapel, To one of the lawns the ruia appears, on the 
brow of a gentle aſcent, backed and grouped with 
woed ; from the other is ſeen the octagon, upon the 
edge of a ſteep fall, and by the tide of a pretty grove, 
which hangs down the declivity. This lawn is further 
embelliſhed by a neat Gothic building ; the former by 
the houſe, and the lodge at the entrance ; and in both, 
other objetts of leſs conſequence, little ſeats, alcoves, 
and bridges, continually occur. 

The buildings are rot, however, the only orna- 
ments of the walk; it is ſhut out from the country, 
for a conſiderable length of the way, by a thick and 
lofty hedge-row, which is enriched with woodbine, jeſ- 
fainine. and every odoriferous plant whoſe tendrils will 
entu ine with the thicket, A path, gencrally of ſaud 
or gravel, is conducted in a waving line, ſometimes 
cloſe under the hedge, ſometimes at a little diſtance 
from it; and the :urt on either hand is diveriified with 
little groupes, of ſhrubs, of firs, or the ſmalleſt trees, 
and often with beds of flowers: theſe are rather too 
profuſely ſtrewed, and hurt the eye by their little- 
neſſes; bat then they repleniſh the air with their per- 
fumes, and every pale is full of fragancy. In — 
parts, however, the decoration is more chaſte; and the 
walk is carried between larger clumps of evergreens, 
thickets of deciduous ſhrubs, or ſtill more conkderably 
open plantations. 
without any appendages, any gravel, or any ſunk fence 
to ſeparate it — the lawn; and is diſtinguiſhed on- 
ly by the richneſs of its verdure, and the niccty of its 
preſervation, In the arable part it is alſe of green 
u ard, following the direction of the hedges about the 
ſeveral incloſures: theſe hedges are ſometimes thicken- 
ed with flowering ſhrubs; and in every corner or va- 
cant ſpace, is 2 rofary, a cloſe or an open clump, or a 
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bed of flowers: but if the parterre has been rifled for 
the embelliſhment of the fields, the country has on the 
other hand been ſearched for plants new in a garden; 
and the ſhrubs and the flowers which uſed to be deem» 
ed peculiar to the one, have been liberally transferred 
to the other; while their number ſeems multiplied by 
their arrangement in ſo many and ſuch different diſpe- 
ſitious. A more moderate nſc of them would, how- 
ever, have been better; and the variety more pleaſing, 
had it been leſs licentious. 

But the exceſs is only in the borders of the walk ; 
the ſcenes through which it leads are truly elegant, every 
where rich, and always agreeable, A peculiar cheer- 
fulneſs overſpreads both the lawns, ariſing from the 
number and the ſplendor of the objects with which 
they abound, the lightueſs of the buildings, the ine- 
qualities of the ground, and the varieties of the plan- 
tations, The clumps and the groves, though ſeparate- 
ly ſmall, are often maſled by the pet ſpective, and ga- 
thered into conſiderable groups, which are beautiful in 
their forms, their tints, and their poſitions. The brow 
of the hill eommands two lovely proſpects: the one 
gay and extenſive, over a fertile plain, watered by the 
Thames, and broken by St Anne's Hill and Windſor 
Caſtle; a large mead, of the moſt luxuriant verdure, 
lies juſt below the eye, ſpreading to the banks of the 
river; and beyond it the country is full of farms, vil- 
las, and villages, and every mark of opulence and cul- 
tivation. The other view is more wooded : the ſteeple 
of a church, or the turrets of a ſeat, ſometimes riſe 
above the trees; and the bold arch of Walton Bridge 
is there a conſpicuous object, equally fingular and 
noble. The incloſures on the flat are more retired 
and quiet; each is confined within itſelf ; and all toge- 
ther they form an agreeable contraſt to the open ex- 
poſure above them. 

With the beauties which enliven a garden are every 


where intermixed many properties of a farm: both the 


lawns are paſtured ; and the lowings of the herds, the 
bleating of the ſheep, aud the tinklings of the bell-wed- 
der, reſound through all the plantations: even the 
clucking of poultry 1s not omitted ; for a menagerie of 
a very {imple deſign is placed near the Gothic building; 
a {mall ſerpentine river is provided for the water-fowl ; 
while the others ſtray among the flowering ſhrabs on the 
banks, or ſtraggle about the neighbouring lawn: and 
the corn-ficlds are the ſubjects of every rural employ- 
ment which arable land from ſced-time to harveſt can 
furniſh. But though ſo many of the circumſtances 
occur, the ſimplicity of a farm is wanting; that idea 
is loſt in ſuch a profuſion of ornament ; a ruſticity of 
character cannot be preſerved amidſt all the elegant 
decorations which may be laviſhed on a garden. 

FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is leſſee 
thereof. Alſo generally every leflec for life, years, or 
at will, is called farmer. As this word implics no my- 
ſtery, except it be that of huſbandry, huſbandman is 
the proper addition for a farmer, | | 

FARMER, in mining, is the lord of the field, or one 
that farms the lot and cope of the king. 

FARN 1$SLAXDS, two groups of little iſlands and 
rocks, 17 in number, lying cppoſite to Bamboroigh 
caſtle in Northumberland. At low water the points 
of ſeveral others are vilible beſides the 17 juſt mention» 
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FAR 1 
ed, The ncareſt iſland to the ſhore is called the Houſe 
i/land, and lies exactly one mile and 68 chains from the 
coaſt, The moſt diſtant is about ſeven or eight miles, 
Their produce is kelp, feathers, and a few ſeals, which 
the tenant watches and ſhoots for the ſake of the oil 
and ſkins. Some of them yield a I'ttle graſs that may 
ſcrve to feed a cow or tuo; which the people tranſ- 
port over in their little boats. The largeſt or Houſe 
illand is about one mile in compaſs, and nas a fort and 
2 lighthouſe. It contains about fix or ſeven acres of 
rich paſture ; and the ſhore abounds with good coals 
which arc dug at the ebb of tide, St Cuthbert is ſaid 
o have paſſed the two laſt years of his life on this 
iſland. A priory of Benedictines was afterwards eſta- 
blithed here, for ſix or eight monks, ſubordinate to 
Durham. A ſquare tower, the remains of a church, 
and ſome other buildings, are ſtill to be ſeen ou this 
iſland ; and a ſtone coffin, which is pretended to be 
that of St Cuthbert. At the north end of the iſle is 
a deep chaſm, from the top to the bottom of the 
rock, communicating with the ſea ; through which, 
in tempeſtuous weather, the water is forced with 

reat violence and noiſe, and forms a fine jet d'eau of 

a feet high. It is called by the inhabitants of the 
oppolite coaſt, the Churn, One of the iſlands in the 
moſt diſtant groupe is called the Pinnacles, from 
ſome vaſt columnar rocks at the ſouth end, even at 
their ſides, flat at the tops, and entirely covered with 
guillemots and ſhags. The fowlers paſs from one to 
the other of theſe columns by means of a board, which 
they place from top to top, forming a narrow bridge 
over ſuch a dreadful gap that the very fight of it ſtrikes 
one with horror. 

FARNABIE (Thomas), ſon of a carpenter at 
London, born in 1575, ſtaid a ſhort while at Oxford; 
where being enticed to abandan his religion, he went 
to Spain, and was there educated in a college belong- 
ing to the Jeſuits, Being weary of their ſevere diſci- 
pline, he went with Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake in their laſt voyage in 1595. He was after- 
wards a ſoldier in the Low Countries: but being redu- 
ced to great want, returned to England, where wan- 


dering about for ſome time under the name of Thomas 


Bainrafe, the anagram of his name, he ſertled at Mat- 
tock in Somerſctſhire, and taught a grammar-ſchool 
with good reputation. He removed to London, and 
opened a ſchool with large accommodations for young 
genilemen, While he taught this ſchool, he was made 
maſter of arts at Cambridge, and incorporated into the 
univerſity of Oxford. Thence he removed, in 1636, 
to Seven-oaks in Kent; and taught the ſons of ſeveral 
noblemen and gentlemen, who boarded with him, with 
great ſucceſs, and grew rich. His works gained him 
reputation. Upon the breaking out of the civil com- 
motions in 164T, he was caſt into priſon, It was de- 
bated in the houſe of commons, wherher he ſhould be 
ſent to America ; but this motion being rejected, he 
was removed to Ely-houſe in Holborn, and there he 
died in 1647. Mr Farnabie was a very eminent gram- 
marian ; and many writers have ſpoken with great ap- 
probation of his labours, M. Bayle in particular ſays, 
« His notes upon moſt of the ancient Latin poets have 
been of very great uſe to young beginners ; being ſhort, 
learned, and deſigutd chiefly to clear up the text.“ 
FARNHAM, or FERNHAM; a town ef Surry, and 
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capital of the hamlet of its own name, 41 miles from 
London on the Wincheſter road. It is a large popu- 
lous place, ſituated on the river Wey, and ſuppoſed to 
have its name from the fern which abounded here. It 
was given by the Weſt Saxon king Ethelbald to the 
ſee ot Wincheſter ; the biſhops of which bave general- 
ly reſided in the calile here, in the ſummer time, ever 
ſince the reign of king Stephen, whole brether, its then 
biſhop, firſt built it. It was a magnificent ſtructure, 
with deep moats, ſtrong walls and towers at proper 
diſtances, and a fine park ; but it is much decayed. 
The town, which has many handſome houſes, and well 
paved ſtreets, is governed by 12 maſters or burgeſſes, 
of whom two are bailiffs, (choſen annually). They 
have the profit of the fairs aud markets, and the aſſize 
of bread and beer ; and hold a court every three weeks, 
which has power of trying and determining all actions 
under 405, From Michaelmas to Chriſtmas here is a 
good market for oats; and one of the greateſt whear 
markets in England, eſpecially between All-Saints day 
and midſummer. The toll-dith here was once reckon- 
ed worth 2001, a year; but it is much diminiſhed, 
lince the people about Chicheſter and Southampton be- 


gan to ſeud their meal to London by ſea. But this loſs 


is amply made up by the vaſt growth of hops here, of 
which there are 300 or 400 acres of plantations about 
this town, and they are ſaid to outdo the Kentith hop- 
yards both in quantity and quality. This town ſent 
members to parliament in the reign of Edward II. 
but never ſince, The magiſtrates have their privileges 
from the biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom they pay an 
acknowledgment of 12d. a- year. The market is on 
Thurſday : fairs, Holy Thurſday, June 24. aud Novem- 
ber 2. Here are a free ſchool, and a great market for 
Welch hoſe, 

FARNOVIANS, in eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
Socinians, fo called from Staniſlaus Farnovius, who ſc» 
paratcd from the other Unitarians in the year 1568, 
and was followed by ſeveral perſons emineut for their 
learning. This ſect did not laſt long; for havin 
loſt their chief, who dicd in 1615, it was T 
abroad and reduced to nothing. Farnovius was enga- 
ged by Goneſius to prefer the Arian ſyſtem to that of 
the Socinians, and conſe quently afſerted, that Chriſt 
had been produced out of nothing by the Supreme Be- 
ing before the creation of this terreſtrial globe, His 
ſentiments concerning the Holy Ghoſt are not certain- 
ly known; however, it appears that he warned his diſ- 
ciples agaiuſt paying the tribute of religious worſhip to 
the Divine Spirit. 

FARQUHAR (George), an ingenious poet and 
dramatic writer, the ſon of a clerpyman in Ireland, 
was born at Londonderry in 1678, He was ſent to 
Triuity College, Dublin; but his volatile diſpoſition not 
reliſhing a college life, he betook himſelf to the ſtage ; 
where, having dangerouſly wounded a brother- actor in 
a tragic ſcene, by forgetting to change his ſword for 
a foil, it ſhocked him ſo much that he lett the Dublin 
theatre and went to London, Here he procured a licu- 
tenant's commiſſion by the intereſt of the earl of Or- 
rery ; which he held ſeveral years, and gave many 
proofs both of courage and conduct. In 1698, he wrote 
his firſt comedy called Love and a Bottle; which, for 
its ſprightly dialogue and buſy ſcenes, was well recei- 
ved. In the beginning of the year 17co, which was 

the 
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Farquhar. the jubilee year act Rome, he brought ont his Cauſlaut 


ple, or a Trip to ths Fribilee ; and lunced Mr Wilks's 
talent fo well in the cg. racter of Sir Harry Wildair, 
tust the player gained almoſt as much reputation as 
the port, This tempicd him o continue it in another 
comedy cali-d Sir Harry Wildair, or The ſequel rf the 
Trip ts the Fubilee; in which Mrs Oldheld acquired 
great applauie. In 1702, he publiſhed bis Micela- 
nies, which contain a variety of humorous fallies of 
fancy. In 1703, appeared the Inconft aut, or the Way 
ts win him; in 1704, 2 farce called the Stapge=coach ; 
in 1705, The Twin Kival:; and in 1766, the Ke- 
eruiing Gfjicer, tonncee on his own obſervations While 
on a recruiting party at Shrewfbury, His laſt comedy 
was the Beaux Stratagem, of which he did not hve to 
enjoy the full ſucceſs, Mr Farquitzer married in 1703. 
Be tote that time his manner o hte had been rather diſ- 
hpated. The lady, therefore, who atterwards became 
his wife, having tallen violently in Jove with him, but 
judging that a gentleman of his humour would not ea- 
ſily be drawn into the trimmels of matrimony, contri- 
ved to have it given out that the was pollefied of 2 large 
fortune ; and finding means afterwards to let Mr Far- 
quhar know her attachmeni to him, intereſt and vanity 

ot the better of his paſſion for liberty, and the lady and 
ho were united in the hymental bands. But how great 
was his diſappointment, when he found all his proſpects 
overclouded fo carly in life (for he was then no more 
than 24), by a marriage from which he had nothing to 
expect but an annual increaſe of family, and an en large- 
ment of expence in conſequence of it far beyond what 
his income would ſupport. Yet, to his honour be it told, 
though he found himſelf thus deceived in a moſt eſſen- 
tial particular, he never was known once to upbraid his 
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1 art of preventing, curing, or palliating, the 
Ciſcaſes of horſes, 

The practice of this uſeful art has been hitherto 
almoſt entirely confined to a ſet of men who are totally 
ignorant of anatomy and the general principles of me- 
dicine. It is not there fore ſarpriting, that their pre- 
ſcriptions ſhould be equally abſurd as the reaſons they 
give for adminiſtermg them. It cannot indeed be ex- 
pected that farriers, who are almoR univerſally literate 
men, ſhould make any real progreſs in their proſeſſion. 
They preſcribe draughts, they rowel, cauteriſe, &ec. 
without being able to give avy other reaſon for their 

ractice, but becauſe their fathers did ſo before them. 
— can ſuch men deduce the cauſe of a diſeaſe from 
its ſymptoms, or form a rational method of cure, when 
they are equally ignorant of the cauſcs of diſeaſes and 
the operation of medicines ? 

The miſerable (tate of this uſeful art has determired 
ns to ſelect, from the beſt authors, ſuch a ſyſtem of 
practice as ſeems io be formed on rational principles; 
this, we hope, will be a ſufficient apology for being ſo 
fall upon this article, 


Sect. I. Central Dire lion with regard to the Ma- 
nage me ut of lier s. 


1. Ir ought to be laid down as a general rule, to 
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wife with it ; but genercuſly ſorgavt an impoſition which Parricr, 
love for him alone had urged her to, aud even brhaved to 


her with all the tenderneſs aud delicacy of the moſt in- 
dulgent huſband, Mrs Farquhar, however, did not very 
long e. joy the happineſs me had parcbaſed by this ſtra- 
tagem ; tor the circumitances tnat attended this union 
were in ſome reſyc ct perhaps the weans of ſhortening 
the period of the captain's lite, For, finding himſelt con- 
liac rably involvca in debt in couſequence of their inerea- 
ling family, he was induced to make application to a cer- 
tain noble conrtier, who kad frequenily profeſſed the 
greateſt friendſhip for him, and givea him the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of his intended ſervices. This pretended pa- 
tron repeated his tormer declarations ; but, expreſſing 
much concern that he had nothing at preſent immediate- 
ly in his power, adviſed him to co: vert his commiſſion 
into money to anſwer his preſent ce ſions, and atlvred 
him that in a ſhort time he would procure another for 
him. Farquhar, who could not bear the thoughts of 
his wife and family being in diſtreſs, followed this ad- 
vice, and ſold his commiſſioned ; but, to his great morti- 
fication and diſappointment, found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman nobleman, that he had ci- 
ther entirely forgotten, or had never intended to per- 
form, the promiſe he had made him, This diſtracting 
fruſtration of all his hopes fixed itſelf fo ſlrongly on our 
author's mind, that it ſoon brought on him a ſure, tho? 
not a very ſudden, declenſiou of nature, which at length 
carried him eff the ſtage of life in 1707, before he ar- 
rived at 30 yearsof age. His comedies are fodiverting, 
and the characters ſo natural, that his plays ſtill con- 
tinue to be repreſented to full houſes, 

FARRIER, one whoſe employment is to ſhoe hor- 
fes, and cure them when diſcaled or lame. 
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give horſes as few medicines as poſſible; and by no 
means to comply with the ridiculous cuſtom of ſome, 
who are frequently bleeding, purging, and giving balls, 
though their horſes be in perfect health, and have no 
indication that requires ſuch treatment. 

2. Proper management in their feeding, exerciſe, and 
dreſſing, will alone cure many diſorders, and prevent 
moſt; for the ſimplicity of a horſe's diet, which chiefly 
con ſiſis of grain and herbage, when good in kind, and 
diſperſed with judgment, ſecures him from theſe com- 
plicated diforders which are the general effects of in- 
temperance in the human body. 

3. In France, Germany, and Denmark, horſes are 
ſeldom purged ; there they depend much on alteratives ; 
the uſe of the liver of antimony we have from the 
French, which is in general a good medicine for that 
purpoſe, and may, in many caſes, be ſubſtituted in the 
room of purging, 

4. As hay is ſo material an article in a horſe's diet, 
great care ſhould be taken to procure the beſt : when 
it is not extraordinary, the duſt ſhould be well thook 


out before it is put in the rack; for ſuch hay is very 


apt to breed vermin, 

5. Beans afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of all prain ; 
but are fitteſt for laborious horſes, except on particu- 
lar occaſions. In ſome ſeaſons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bags, which is thought to be dan- 
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the bell method in ſuch a caſe is to procure 
then vw 11 dried and ſplit. 

6. Bran ſcaldcd is a kind of panada to a ſick horſc: 
bat nothing is worſe then a too frequent uſe of it, ei- 
ther dry or ſcalded; fur it relaxes and weakens the 
Lywels too much. The bot:s in young horſes may be 
bing to too wich muſty bran aud chaff, given with 
cher foil food to make them up for ſale; particular 
(unt therefore ſhould be taken that the bran be always 
{wceet and ncw. 

7. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and du- 
rable diet than barley, and are much better ſuited to 
tic conſtitutions of Britiſh horſes, A proper quan- 
tity of cat ſtraw and hay mixed with them, is ſome- 
times very ulſcful to horfes troubled with botts, indi- 
geſtion, &c. 

3. Horles who eat their litter, ſhould particularly 
haves cut ſtraw and powdered chalk given them with 
their feed; as it is a ſigu of a depraved ſtomach, which 
wants correcting. 

9. The ſalt-marſhcs are good paſture for horſes who 
have been ſurfeited, and indeed for many other diſot- 
ders: they purge more by Jung and urine than any 
other paſture, and make afterwards a-firmer fleſh ; their 
water is for the motit part brackiſh, and of courſe, as 
well as the graſs, ſaturated with ſalts from the ſca- 
water. 

ro. A ſummer's graſs is often neceſſary; more par- 
ticularly to horſes glutted with food, and which uſe 
little exerciſe : but a month or two's running is pro- 
per for moſt ; thoſe eſpecially who have been worked 
hard, and have ſtift limbs, ſwelled legs, or wind-galls, 
Horſes whole feet have been impaired by quittors, bad 
ſnoeing, or any other accidents, are alſo beſt repaired 
at * - Thoſe lameneſles particularly require turn- 
ing out to graſs, where the muſcles or tendons are con- 
tracted or ſhrunk ; for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the field, with the aſſiſtance of a pattin»thoe on the 
oppoſite foot, the ſhortened limb is kept on the ſtretch, 
the waſted parts are reſtored to their ordinary dimenſions, 
aud the limb again recovers its uſual tone and ſtrength. 

11. Tac heids which lie near great towns and arc 
much dunged, are not proper paiture for horſes; but 
zu obſeryation appear very injurious to them, if they 
fred thereon all the ſummer. 

12. Horſes may be kept abroad all the year, where 
they have a proper ſtable or ſhed to ſhelter them from 
the weather, and hay at all times to come to. So 
treated, they are ſeldom ſick ; their limbs are always 
cleau and dry; and with the allowance of corn, will 
hunt, and do more bulineſs than horics kept conitantly 
Within doors. - 

13. If horſes, when taken from graſs, ſhould grow 
hot and ceſtive, mix bran and chopt hay with their 
corn; and give them ſometimes a feed of ſcalded bran 
for a fortnight, or longer: let their exerciſe and diet 
be moderate for ſome time, and increaſe both by de- 
grees. 

14. When horſes are ſoiled in the ſtable, care ſhould 
be taken that the herbage is young, tender, and full of 
jap; whether it be green barley, tares, clover, or any 
thing elſe the ſcaſon produces; and that it be cut freſh 
once every day at leaſt,-if not oſtener. 

15. When horſes loſe their fleſh much in ſoiling, they 
thou}d in time be taken to a more ſolid diet: for it is 
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not in ſoiling as in grezing ; where, though a borſe Blood- 
loſes his fleſh at firſt, yet after the graſs has purged letting. 


him, he ſoon grows fat, 

16, Young horſes, who have not done prowing, muſt 
be indulged more in their feeding than thoſe come to 
their maturity; but if their exerciſe is ſo little as to 
make it necefſary to abridge their allowance of hay, a 
little freſh ſtraw ſhould contlanily be put in their racks 
to prevent their nibbling the manger, and turning crib- 


biters ; they ſhould alſo be ſometimes ſtrapped back in 


order to cure them of this habit, 

I 7. It is obvious to every one, What care ſhould be 
taken of a horſe after violent exerciſe, that he cool 
not too faſt, and drink no cold water, &c, for which 
reaſon we ſhall wave particular directions, 


13, Moſt horſes fed for ſale have the interſlices of 


their muſcles ſo filled with fat, that their true ſhapes 
are hardly known. For which reaſon a horſe juſt come 
out of the dealer's hand ſhould at firſt be gently uſed. 
He ought to loſe blood, and have his diet lowered, 
though not too much: walking exerciſe is moſt proper 
at firſt, two hours in the day; in a week or fortnight 
two hours at a time, twice a-day ; after this uſage for 
a month, bleed him again, and give him two or three 
times a-week ſcalded bran, which will prepare him for 
purging phylic, that may now be given ſafely, and re- 
peated at the uſual intervals. 

19. When a horſe comes out of a dealer's hands, 
his cloathing muſt be abated by degrees, and care 
taken to put him in a moderately warm ſtable; o- 
therwiſe the ſudden tranſition would be attended with 
tue worſt conſequences, 


SEcT. I, Cf Blood letting. 
I. HoxsEs who ſtand much in (table, and are full 


ſed, require bleeding now and then; efpecially when 


their cyes look heavy, dull, red, and inflamed; as 


alſo when they fcel hotter than uſual, and mangle 
their hay, 


Young horſes ſhould be bled when they are ſhed- 


ding their teeth, as it takes off thoſe feveriſh heats 


they are then ſubject too. Bat the caſes that chiefly 
require bleeding, are colds, fevers of woſt kinds, falls, 
braiſes, hurts of the cycs, rains, and all inflamma- 
tory diſorders, &c. 

It is right to bleed a horſe when he begins io grow 
fleſhy at graſs, or at any other time when he looks 
heavy; and it js generally proper to bleed before 
purging. 

Let your horſe always be bled by meaſure, that 
you may know what quantity you take away: two or 
three quarts are always enough at one time; when you 
repeat it, allow for the diſorder and the horſe's con- 
ſtitution. 

Although the operation of blood- letting is gene- 
rally thought to be pretty well known, yet there are 
many antoward accidents that frequently happen from 
the unſkilful aud uncxp:rienced in performing it. The 
following directions and cautions on this head are ex- 


tracted from Mr Clark's Treatiſe on the Freventian of 


Diſeaſes incidental iu Horſes. 
As horſes are naturally timorous and fearful, which 
is too frequently increaſed by bad uſage and improper 
chaſtiſement, they require in ſome cates, particularly 
in this of blecding, to be taken unawares or by * 
priſe, 


A: 


priſe, and the orifice male into the vein before their 
fears are alarmed. For this reaſon, the ficam and 
blood Nick, as it is called, have been long in uſe, and 
in ſcilfal hands are not improper inſtruments for the 
parpoſe ; although with many pratitioners the ſprings 
eam world be mach fafer, and on that account ought 
i9 be preferred, When a lancet is uſed, the inſtant 
the horſe feels the point of it, he raiſes and ſhakes his 
head and neck, in order to (han the inftrument before 
the operator has time to make a proper orifice, which 
frequently proves tuo ſmall or too large; for this rea- 
ſon, thoſe who have tried the lan:et have been obliged 
to lay it aſide, 

Many perſons tic a ligature or bandage round the 
neck, in order to raiſc the vein, and that they may 
ſtrike the fleam into it with the greater certainty ; 
bat a ſight view of its effects in preventing this, and 
its other conſequences, will ſhew the impropricty of 
the practice. 

When a ligztare is tied round the neck previous to 
bleeding in the jagular veins, it is to be obſerved, that 
it ſtops the circulation in both veins at the ſame time; 
hence they become turgid and very full of blood, in- 
ſomuch that they feel under the finger like a tight 
cord; and as the parts around them are looſe and ſoft, 
when the ſtroke is given to the fleam, the vein by its 
hardneſs or tightneſs ſips to one ſide, of courſe it e- 
Iades the * ＋ hence a deep wound is made by the 
fleam to no purpoſe, and this is ſometimes too fre- 
quently repeated, Unſcilſul people have likewiſe a 
cuſtom of waving or ſhaking the blood-ſtick before they 
ſtrike the fleam in view of the horſe, whoſe eye is fixed 
on that inſtrament ; and when they intend to give the 
ſtroke, they make a greater exertion : hence the horſe 
being alarmed by its motion, raiſes his h-ad and neck, 
and a diſappointment follows. The ſtruggle that enſues 
by this means prolongs the operation ; the ligature at 
the ſame time being (till continued round the neck, a 
total ſtagnation of the blood in the veſſels of the head 
t1kes place; and hence it frequently happens, that 
the horſe falls down in an apoplectic fit. In ſuch 
caſes the operator being diſconcerted, generally de- 
ſiſts from any farther attempts to draw blood at that 
time, under the idea that the horſe was vicious and 
unraly, althoogh the very treatment the horſe had juſt 
undergone rendered bleeding at this time the more ne- 
cellary, in order to make a ſpeedy revulſion from the 
veiſels of the head. Therefore, a ligature or bandage 
ought never to be uſed till ſuch time as the opening is 
made into the vein ; and even then it will not be ne- 
ceſſiry at all times if the horſe can ſtand on his feet, as 
a moderate preſſure with the finger on the vein will 
make the blood flow freely, but if the horſe is lying 
on the ground, a ligature will be neceſſary. 

But farther, the concuſſion or ſhock the horſe re- 
ceives from his falling down in the above ſitnation, 
which will always happen if the ligature is too long 
continned, may cauſe a blood-veſſc] within the head to 
burſt, and death may be the conſequence. | 

Another cuſtom equally abſurd is allowing the blood 
to fill in a dungbill acongſt ſtraw, in dry ſand, or in 
dry duſt, by which means no diſtind idea can be form- 
edd of the quantity that is or ought to be taken away. 
In ſuch caſes horſes have fallen down in a faint from 
the loſs of too much blood, before the operator thought 
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of ſtopping vp the orifice, 
other reaſons which might be mentioned, a meaſure as 
above obſerved, ought always to be uſcd, in order to 
aſcertain the quantity of blood that is taken away. 

In pinzjng up the orifice, ſome have a cuſtom of 
railing or drawing out the ſkin too far from the yein ; 
hence the blood flows from the orifice in the vein into 
the cellular ſubſtance between it and the ſkin, which 
cauſes a large lump or ſwelling to take place immedi- 
ately : this frequently ends in what is called a ſwelled 
neck ; a ſuppuration follows, which proves both tedious 
and troubleſome to cure, In caſes where a horſe may 
be tied vp to the rack after bleeding in the ncck, pin- 
ning up the external orifice may be diſpenſed with ; but 
when a horſe is troubled with the gripes or any other 
acute diſeaſe, in which he lies down and tumbles about, 
it is neceſſary that the orifice be pinned up with care, 
in order to prevent the loſs of too much blood, 

As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is com- 
monly opened for conveniency 11 thoſe who are right- 
handed, the young practitioner ſhould learn to perform 
on both ſides of the neck. This he will find in prac- 
tice to be not only nſcful but neceſſary, as he may fre- 
quently have occaſion to draw blood from horſes in very 
aukward ſituations ; he will likewiſe find his account 
in it in a variety of caſes, which it is needleſs here to 
particulariſe, 

The proper place for making the opening in the 
neck or jugular vein is likewiſe neceſſary to be attend- 
cd to: for when the orifice is made too low, or about 
the middle of the neck, where the vein lies deep un- 
der the muſcular teguments, the wound becomes difficult 
to heal, and frequently ends in a ſuppuration, with a 
jerting ont of proud fleſh from the orifice ; which, un- 
luckily, is as unſkilfully treated in the common method 
of cure, viz. by introducing a large piece of corroſive 
ſublimate into the wound: this not only deſtroys the 
proud fleſh in the lips of the wound, but a conſiderable 
portion of the fleſh around it; and in farriery it is 
called coreing out the vein. It frequently happens, that 
this corroſive application deſtroys the vein likewiſe ; 
and ſometimes violent hemorrhagies follow, ſo as to en- 
danger the life of the animal. 

The moſt proper place for making the opening in 
the jugular veins is where the teguments are thinneſt, 
which is about a hand-breadth from the head, and about 
one inch below the branching or joining of the vein 
which comes from the lower jaw, and which may 
be diſtinaly ſeen when any preſſure is made on the 
main branch of the vein. 

In performing the operation with a fleam, the ope- 
rator ſhonld hold the fleam between the fore - finger and 
thumb of the leſt hand; with the ſecond finger he is 
to make a ſlight preſſure on the vein, and before it be- 
comes too turgid or full make the opening; the ſame 
depree of preſſure is to be continued on the vein, till 
ſuch lime as the quantity of blood to be taken away is 
received into a proper meaſure, 

Another great error, which generally prevails in 0- 
pening the veins with a fleam, is the applying ioo great 
force, or giving too violent a ſiroke to it, by which it 
is forced throuph the oppoſite ſide of the vein: hence 
there is danger of wounding the coats of the artesies, 
as they generally lie under the veins; or, in ſome parti- 
cular places, of wounding the tendons, eſpecially when 
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his operation is performed in the legs, thighs, &c. or 
x in the yells, conmaty called the p/ate veins, under the 


ing theſe Jocal operations in the breaſt, legs, &c. and 
as horſes are more or leſs troubleſome and reſtleſs, 
whereby accidents of this kind may happen, it will 

erhaps be adviſeable, in moſt caſes of lameneſs, &c. 
to draw blood from the larger veins in the neck only, 
where there is leſs danger of accidents, more eſpecial- 
ly if a ſpring fleam is uſed : for although jt might be of 
ſome adyantage in particular caſcs to draw blood as 
near the affected part as poſſible, yet the bad conſe- 
quences frequently attending it ought to counterba- 
lance any advantages that may be expected from it, 
eſpecially as the quantity of blood drawn from the 
{mall veins is but inconſiderable, and of courſe no great 
benefit can be expected from it in horſes when they are 
diſeaſed. 

The principal view in drawing blood is the leſſening 
of its quantity, by which the remaining maſs circulates 
with more freedom in the veſſels; it likewiſe takes 
off the inflammatory tendency of the blood, removes 
ſpaſms, &c. and prevents other bad conſequences that 
may follow, eſpecially in plethoric habits : and it ought 
always to be remembered, that when the ſigns or 
ſymptoms of a diſeaſe are taken from the motion of 
the blood, the diſorders ariſing from it depend upon its 
circulation being either iucreaſed or diminiſhed: hence, 
therefore, all the changes which take place in the tex- 
ture, quantity, and quality of the blood, are attended 
with a diminution or increaſe of its velocity. 

Although the caſes which may require bleeding are 
nomerous, yet one general caution is neceſſary, namely, 
never to take away blood but when it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: for it is a fluid that may be eaſily taken away, 
but cannot be ſo eaſily replaced; beſides, the practice 
of bleeding frequently, or at ſtated times, is exceeding- 
ly improper, as it diſpoſes the body to become lax, 
weak, aud plethoric. In bleeding, therefore, a due 
regard muſt always be had to the conſtitution, age, 
ſtrength, &c. of horſes, and the ſtate or habit of body 
they arc in at the time, 

Although we ought to be ſparing of drawing blood 
from horſes on trifling occaſions when they may be 
ſaid to be in health, yet when caſes occur that do re- 
quire it, it may not only ſafely, but uſefully, be recom- 

mended to take away a greater quantity at once than 
is generally done ; that 1s, from ſix to eight pounds, 
which will be about three or four quarts Engliſh mea- 
ſure, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms, &c. 
at the time, ſtrengih and age of the korſe conſidered, 
For as horſes are very ſubject to inflammatory diſeaſes 
and thoſe that are of the ſpaſmodic kind, and as bleed- 
ing plentifully relaxes the whole ſyſtem in theſe caſes, 


the taking away a ſmall quantity of blood, about one 
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with the diſ- Purging 


caſe ; the horſe is ſaid to have been b/ooded, and that 


ſatisfies his owner and the farrier ; time is loſt ; the 
diſeaſe acquires ſtrength ; it will then be beyond the 
wer of art to mitigate or to conquer it: hence the 
Borte falls a ſacrifice to timidity and ignorance. It is 
to be remembered, that inflammatory diſeaſes, parti - 
cularly when the bowels are affected, make a very ra- 
pid progreſs in horſes ; and if they are not overcome 
at the beginning by bleeding plentifully, the horſe 
commonly dies iu 24 or 30 hours of a gangrene and 
mortification in the inteſtines. - 


Sect. III. Of Purging. 


PunGinGs is often neceſſary in groſs full horſes, in 
ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, liver, &c. but ſhould be 
directed with caution. Before a purge is given to any 
horſe, it is neceſſary ſome preparation ſhould be made 
for it, in order to render the operation more ſafe and ef- 
ficaclous: thus a horſe that is full of fleſh ſhould firſt be 
bled, and at the ſame time have his diet lowered for a 
week, eſpecially thoſe that have been pampered for 
ſale ; ſeveral maſhes of ſcalded bran ſhould alſo pre- 
viouſly be given, in order io open the bowels, and un- 
load them of any indurated excrement, which ſome- 
times proves an obſtacle to the working of the phyſic, 
by creating great ſickneſs and griping. 

Let it be remembered, that a horſe is purged with 
difficulty ; that the phylic generally lies 24 hours in the 

ats before it works; and that the tract of bowels it 
fs to paſs through is above 30 yards, all lying hori- 
zontally: conſequently reſinous and other improper 
drugs may, and often do, by their violent irritation, 
occaſion exceſlive gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave 
off the very mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on 
inflammations, which often terminate in mortifications 
and death. It is remarkable too, that the ſtomach and 
guts of a horſe are bat thin, compared to ſome other 
animals of the ſame bulk, and therefore muſt be more 
liable to inflammation and irritation, 

Horſes kept much in the ſtable, who have not the 
proper benefit of air and exerciſe in proportion to 
their food, ſhould in ſpring have a mild purge or two 
after a previous preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and ſcalded maſhes. 


Horſes that fall off in their ſtomach, whether it 


proceeds from too full feeding, or ingendering crudi- 


ties and indigeſted matter, ſhould have a mild purge 


or two, 
Horſes of a hot temperament will not bear the com- 


mon aloetic purges + their phyſic therefore ſnould be 
mild and cooling. 


Purging is always found very beneficial in ſtubborn 


dry coughs: but mild mercurials joined with them 
make them yet more efficacious. 

Horſes of a watery conſtitution, who are ſubje& to 
ſwelled legs that run a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes removed any way ſo effectually as by purg- 
ing. 

The firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould be mild, 
in order to know his conſtitation, 

It is a miſtaken notion, that if a proper prepared 
purge does not work to expectation, the horſe will be 
injured by it; for though it does not paſs by ſtool, its 
operation may be more efficacious as an alterative to 
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lecret ions. 

Farging mediciues are very ſucceſsfully given in 
ſmail quantities, mixed with others; and act then as 
alteratives. 

If mercuric phyſic is given, care ſhould be taken 
that it be well prepare; and warmer cloathing and 
greater circumipetion are then required, 

Pirges ſhould be given carly in the morning upon 
an empty ſtomach: about three or four hours af;er the 
horſe nas taken it, ne ſhould have a feed of ſcalded 
bran; and a lock or two of hay may then be put into 
his rack. The ſame day give him two or more maſhes; 
bat ſhould he refuſe warm meat, he may be allowed 
raw bran. | 

A'l his water ſhot!d be milk-warm, and have a band- 
ful of bran ſqueezed in it; but if he refutcs to ditak 
white water, give it him Without bran. 

Early the next morning give him another math ; but 
if he refuſcs to cat it, give him as much warm Mater as 
he will drink: let him be properly cloathed, and rode 
genily about. This ſhould be done two or three times 
14-day, unleſs he purges violently; once or twice will 
then be ſuſſicient: at night give him a feed of cats mix - 
cd with bran. 

During the working, a horſe ſhould drink plenti- 
fully ; bat if he will not drink warm watcr, he muſt 
be indulged with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

We ſha!l here inſert ſome general forms of purges. 


Tax k ſocotorine aloes ten drams, jalap and falt of 


tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, 
oil of cloves 3o drops; make them into a ball 
with ſyrup of buckthorn, Or, 

TakxE 2locs and cream of tartar each one ounce, ja- 
lap two drams, cloves powdered one dram, ſyrup 
tors a ſufficient quantity. 

Or the following, which has an eſtabliſhed charac- 

er among ſportſmen : 

Take alocs from ten drams to one ounce and an 
half, myrrh and ginger powdered each half an 
ounce, ſaffron and oil of aniſced each half a dram. 

Mr. Gibſon recommends the following : 

Take ſocotorine aloes ten drams, myrrh finely pow- 
dered half an ounce, ſaffron and freſh jalap in 


powder of cach a dram; make them into a ſtiff 


ball with ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall ſpoon- 
ful of rectified vil of amber. 

The ſocotor ine aloes ſhould always be preferred to 
the Barbadoes or plautation aloes, though the latter 
may he given to robuſt ſtrong horſes ; but even then 
ſhould always be prepared with the ſalt or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, prevents its ad- 
heſion to the coats of the ſtomach and bowels; from 
whence horrid gripings, and even death itſelf, has often 
enſued. This caution is well worth remarking, as ma- 
ny a horſe hath fallen a ſacrifice to the neglect of it. 

Half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, to a horſe of a groſs 
conſtitution, may be added to any of the above; and 
the proportions may be increaſed for ſtrong horſes. 

Wen mercurial phy ſic is intended, give two drams 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of 
diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the 
next morning, 

The following, when it can be afforded, is a very 
gentle and effectual purge, particularly for fine delicate 
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not Ve cxpenſive. 

TAEkE of the fineſt ſocotorine alocs one ounce, rhu- 
barb powdered halt au ounce or {x dreams, ginger 
grated one dram; make into a ball with ſyrup of 
roſes. 

The following purging drink may be given with 
the utmoſt ſafety; it may be quickened or made 
ſtronger, by adding an ounce more lenna, or 1wo drams 
o jalap. 

Take ſenna two ounces ; inſuſe it in a pint of boil- 

i g water two hours, With three drams of ſalt of 
tartar ; pour off, aud diſſolve in it four ounces 
of Glauber's ſalts, and two or three of cream of 
tartar, 

This laſt phy ſic is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its 
operation; and greatly prefcrable in all inlammator 
calcs to any other purge, as it palles into the blood, 
and cpcrates allo by urine, 

Wien borſes loſe their appetite after purging, it is 
neceſlary to give them a warm fiomach-drink made cf 
an iufuſion of camomile flowers, aniſceds, and ſaffron : 
or the cordial-ball may be given tor that purpole, 

Should the purging continue too long, give an ounce 
of diaſcordium in an Engliſh pint of Port-wine ; and 
repeat it once in 12 hours, if the purging continues. 
Plenty of pgum-arabic water ſhould alſo be given; and 
1a caſe of violent pripes, fat broth glytters or tripe li- 
quor ſhould be often thrown up, with 100 drops of 
laudanum in each. 

The Arabic ſolution may be thus prepared. 

TAKE of gum-arabic and tragacanth of cach four 
ounces, juniper-berries and carraway-iſceds of 
cach an ounce, cloves bruiſed half an ounce ; ſim- 
mer gently in a gallon of water till the gums are 
diſſolved : give a quart at a time in half a pail of 
water; but if he will not take it freely this way, 
give it him often in a horn. 

When a purge dots not work, but makes the horſe 
ſwell and refuſe his food and water, which is ſometimes 
the efie&t of bad drugs or catching cold, warm diuretics 
are the only remedy ; of which the following are re- 
commended, 

TAKE a pint of white wine, nitre anc Ounce; mix 
with it a dram of camphire, diflolyed in a little 
rectified ſpirit of wine; then add two drams of 
vil of juniper, and the ſame quantity of unrecti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of honey or 
ly rup of marſhmallows, 

When a horle ſwells with much phyſic, do not ſuf- 
fer him to be rode about-iill he has ſome vent; but 
rather lead him gently in hand till ſome evacuation is 
obtained, 

As it is obſerved, that horſes more willingly take 
ſweet and palatable things than thoſe that are bitter 
and of an il] taſte, care ſhould be taken that the latter 
be given in balls, and that their drinks be always con- 
trived to be as little nauſeous as poſſible, and ſweetened 
either with honey or liquorice, Thoſe that are pre- 
pared with groſs powders are by no means ſo agreeable 
to a horſe as thoſe made by infuſion ; as the former of- 
ten clam the mouth, irritate the membranes about the 
palate and throat, and frequently occaſion the cough 
they are intended to prevent. 


Balls ſhould be of an oyal ſhape, and not exceed a 
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horſcs: and if prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will Purging. 
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Elyſters, ſize of a pullet's egg: when the doſe is larger, it ſhould 
oe divided into two; and they ſhould be dipt in oil, 
to make them flip down the eaſier. 

The following cathartic balis are recommended by 

Mr Taplin“; tne ingredients of which are differently 
-oportioned, „ as to ſuit different circumſtances in 
reſpe& to ſtrength, age, ſize, and conitiration, 

1. Socotorine alocs one ounce ; India rhubarb two 
drachms ; jalap and cream of tartar each one 
drachm ; ginger (in powder) two ſcruples: eſſen- 
tial oil of cloves and aniſeed each twenty drops; 
ſyrup of buckthorn a ſafficicurt quantity to form 
the balls. 

2. Socotorine zloes ten drams; rhubarb, jalap, 
and ginger, each two drams ; cream of tartar 
three drams, and ſyrup of buckthorn to make 
the ball. 

2. B arbadoes aloes nine drams; jalap, Caſtile ſoap, 
and cream of tartar, of each two drams ; dia- 
grydium and ginger (in powder) each a dram ; 
ſyrup of backthorn ſuſſicient to make the ball. 

4. Barb1does aloes ten drams; Caſtile ſoap and 
jalap (in poder) of each half an ounce ; cream 
of tartar and ginger each two drams; oil of 
aniſced forty drops; of cloves twenty drops; 
which form into a bail with ſyrup of roſes or 
buckthorn, 


Sect. IV. Of Clyſters F. 


Cr.ySTERS adminiſtered to horſes, are of greater 
imporiance in relieving them from many acute com- 
plaints, th11 is generally imagined ; an« it were to be 
wiſhed, tha', in place of the more expenſive cordial 
drenches, &c. which are but roo frequently given in 
moſt of theſe caſes, a {imple clyſter of warm water, or 
thin water-gruel, were ſabſtituted in their ſtead ; tne 
latter proving of great benefit, wnilſt the former too 
frequently prove hurtful, 

Clyſters ſerve not only to evacnate the contents of 
the inteſtines, but alſo to convey very powerful medi- 
cines into the ſyſtem, when perhaps it is not practi- 
cable to do it by the mouth : for although they are 
only conveyed into the larger inteſtines, and perhaps 
hardly penetrate into the ſnaller; ſtill they are ex- 
tremely uſeful, by fomenting as it were the latter, and 
at the ſame time by ſottening the hardened excrement 
that is accumulated 11 the former, and rendering it fo 
ſoft as to be expelled oat of the body, by which flatu- 
lencies or other offending matters that may he peat 
up in them are likewiſe expelled, Beſides, by their 
warmneſs and relaxing powers, they act as a fomenta- 
tion tothe bowels; hence they may be of conſider- 
able ſervice in removing ſpaſmodic conſtrictions in the 
bowels, carrying off flatulencies, and in preventing in- 
flainm tion in the inteſtines, c.; or, by conveying 
opiates to the parts affected, give ſpeedy relief in cho- 
lies, &c. %c. 

The uſe of emollient clyſters in fevers are con ſider- 
able, They act by revulſion, and relieve the head when 
too much afteted. Beſides, by throwing iu a quanti- 
iy of dilu ing liquor into the inte ines, it not only re- 
laxes and cleanſes them, but they may be ſaid to cool the 
body in general ; at the ſame time, a conſiderable por- 
tion of the liquid is abſorbed and conveyed into rhe 
maſs of blood, by which mcaus it is diluted; and, in 
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particular complaints in the buwels, clyfters give al Clyſters. 
molt immediate relief, as the remedies, when judici- 
ouſly preſcribed, paſs immediately to the parts affect. 
ed, with little or no altcratien from the powers of 
the body, 

Nor is the uſe of clyſters confined to medicines ouly; 
food and nouriſhment may be conveyed into the ſy- 
ſtem in this way, when a horſe is unable to (walluw 
any thing by the mouth. Horſes have frequently 
been ſupported for ſeveral days together by nouriſhing 
clyſters, made of thick water-gruel, during violent in- 
flammations or tumors in the throat, till ſuch time as 
they have been diſcuſſed or ſuppurated. 

Nor will theſe ette&s appear ſtrange to thoſe who 
have an acquaintance with the anatomical ſtructure of 
the body. For the ſake of thoſe who have not, it may 
juſt be ſufficient to obſerve, that certain veſſels called 
lactcals, whoſe mouths open into the inner cavity of 
the inteſtines, abſorb or drink up the chyle or nouriſh- 
ment that is produced from the food, and convey it 
into the maſs of blood. The ſame proceſs takes place 
when nouriſhment is conveyed into the inteliines by 
the anus or fundament : only the food requires to be 
ſo far prepared, broken down and diluted with water, 
as to render it fit to be abſorbed by the veſſels mention- 
ed above. 

In adminiſtering clyſters, it ought always to be ob- 
ſerved, that the contents of the clyſter be neither 
too hot nor too cold, as cither of theſe extremes 
will ſurpriſe the horſe, and cauſe him to cject or 
throw it out before it has had time to have any ef- 
fect. Previous to introducing the clyſter-pipe, the 
operator, after anointing his hand and arm with, oil, 
butter, or hog's-lard (obſerving, at the ſame time, 
that the nails of his fingers are ſhort), may introduce 
it into the rectum, and draw out the hardened Jung 
gradually. This operation, in farriery, is termed back- 
racking; and becomes the more neceſſary, as it fre- 
quently happens that great quantities of hardened 
dung is, in ſome caſes, collected in the rectum, and 
which the horſe cannot void caſily without aſſiſtance 
of this kind. 

The compoſition of clyſters ſhould be cxtremely 
ſimple : on that account they will be eaſily prepared, 
and as caſily adminiſtered, provided the operator is 
turniſhed with a ſuitable inſtrument for the purpoſe. 
The generality of clyſter-pipes that are uſed, are 
by far too ſmall and too ſhort : although it may 
appear a kind of paradox, yet it is a fact, that a 
clyſter-pipe of a larger ſize than the ordinary ones, 
and of a proper thicknefs, is much eaſier introduced 
into the anus than one that is conſiderably ſmaller. 
It is likewiſe obyions, that when the pipe is tov ſhort, 
it renders clyſters of no uſe, becauſe it cannot convey 
the clyiters ſo far up into the inteſtines as is neceſſary 
for them to be rerained : a ſmall ſhort pipe of fix or 
eight inches long, is not capable of conveying the in- 
jection to the end of the rectum, which, in a horſe of 
a middling fize, is about 16 or 18 incheMong. 

But farther, after the hardened dung is taken out 
of the rectum by the operation ahovementioned, the 
bladder being diſtended and full of urine, it cannot ex- 
ert its contractiug powder immediately, ſo as io expe! 
its contents; it therefore preſſes up the empty reqtum, 
aud forms as it were a kind of tumor iv it: jf1the pipe 
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Clyſters. js too ſhort, it cannot reach beyond this riſing in the 


rectum, which forms as it were a declivity back to- 
wards the anos ; and hence the liquor regurgitates or 
flows back at the anus as ſoon as it 1s diſcharged from 
the pipe, 

The ſmallneſs of the bag or bladder, which is gene- 
rally proportioned to that of the pipe, is another 
very material objection io theſe inſtruments, as it ſel- 
dom contains one quart of liquid ; from which cir- 
cumitance, very little benefit can be derived from the 
uſe of them in ſuch large inteſtines as thoſe of a horſe, 
Doctor Bracken, in his firſt volume, page 203. has a 
very judicious remark on the uſe of clyſters. He ob- 
ſerves, that ** the colon of a horſe ſeems to be three 
guts, by reaſon of the two necks of about half a yard 
cach, is drawn up into many cells or purſes by means 
of two ligaments, one of which runs along the upper 
aud the other the under (ide of it, which, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a valve or flap at its beginning, hinder the 
excrements cither from returning back into the ſmall 
guts, or falling too ſoon downwards, before the chyle 
or milky ſubſtance prepared from the food be ſent in- 
to its proper veſſels. And, indeed, the cæcum or 
blind gut, which is the firſt of the three larger guts, 
ſeems io be ſo contrived in the manner of a valve, to 
hinder the aliment and chyle from paſling too ſoon into 
the colon; for, if the aliment and chyle were not in ſome 
meaſure hindered in their paſſage through theſe large 
guts, the body could not be ſufficiently ſupplied with 
nouriſhment. The firſt of theſe colous is about a yard 
and a half in length, the ſecond about a yard, and the 
third, or that part which joins the rectum or arſe- gut, 
near ſix yards in length; ſo that the colon of a horſe 
14 hands high, may be ſaid to be nearly eigbt yards 
and a half long; and, from it, along the rectum or 
itraight gut to the anus, where the excrements are 
diſcharged, is not above half a yard; ſo that it is plain, 
clyſters operate moſily in the colon; though I muſt 
ſay they are given in too ſmall quantities; for what 
ſignifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine yards long, 
and four or five inches diameter, in a natural ſtate ; 
bat in the colic, it is ſo diſtended with flatulencies, 
that its diameter exceeds ſeven or eight inches, as 1 
have frequently obleryed in thoſe dying of that di- 
ſtemper.” 

Large ſyringes are frequently uſed for the purpoſe 
of giving clyſters ; but of all the inſtruments ever 
invented, they ſcem the moſl improper for horſes, 
The ſhortneſs and ſmallneſs of tlicir ivory pipes, 
are not only a material objeQion againſt the uſe 
of them, but they are apt to tear and wound the gut ; 
for if a horſe ſhould prove reſtleſs, either from pain, 
as in caſes of the gripes, or from viciouſuelſs, the ſy- 
ringe and pipe being quite inflexible, in the ſtruggle 
to throw up the injection the gut may be wounced 
or hurt, by which a diſcharge of blood and other bad 
conſrquences may follow. But although there was 
not the-l-aſt chance of their hurting the horſe or 
wounding the gut, yet the force with which they 
throw up the liquor, always cauſes a ſurpriſe, of courſe 
a reſiſtance, atiended with a vigorous effort to throw 
it out; Which indeed frequently happens before the 
pipe of the ſyringe is withdrawn, and frequently upon 
the operator, 

The moſt proper inſtrument for the giving of cly- 
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about 14 or 15 inches long, one inch and a half dia- 


meter where the bag is tied, and of a gradual taper 


to the extremity, where the thickneſs ſhould ſuddenly 
increaſe, and be rounded off at the point, aud made 
as ſmooth as poſſible ; the perforation or hole through 
the pipe may be made ſufficicatly large, ſo as to ad- 
mit the end of a common funnel, for pouring in the 
liquor into the bag. By the flexibility of the blad- 
der at the end of this inſtrument, no 3 can hap- 
happen to the horſe ; the clyſter is conveyed ſo far up 
into the inteſtines that it will be retained ; it cauſes no 
ſurpriſe (providing the liquor be neither too hot nor 
too cold, but milk warm), as no other force is rcquir- 
ed to throw it up than the holding the bag a little 
higher than the level of the pipe ; by which means 
the liquor flows grary into the gut, without any ſur- 

riſe to the horſe. After uſing the bag, it may be 

lown full of wind, a cork put into the pipe, and hung 
up in ſome dry place io prevent it from rotting ; by 
which means it will laſt a conſiderable time. 

Clyſters are diſtinguiſhed by different names, which 
denote the quality of the ingredients of which they 
are compoſed, as emollicnt, laxative, diuretic, ano- 
dyne, &c. As the more general uſe of clyſters, in 
the practice of farriery, would be attended with the 
moſt ſalutary effects, eſpecially in acute diſeaſes, where 
the ſpeedieſt aſſiſtance is geceflary, we ſhall here ſub- 
Join ſome forms of recipes for compoſing them, toge- 
ther with the caſes in which they may be adminiſtered 
with advantage. 

I. Emolliert clyſler. Two or three quarts of thin 
water-grucl, ſalad oil and coarſe ſugar, of cach 
ſix ounces. Diſſolve the ſugar in the water-gruel, 
then add the ſalad oil—Give it milk warm. 

2, Laxative clyſter. Two or three quarts of thin 
water-gruel, Glauber's ſalts eight ounces, ſalad 
oil ſix ounces. 

When Glauber's ſalts are not at hand, common ſalt 

may be uſed in its ſtead. 

A great variety of recipes might be added for ma- 
king clyſters, compoſed of the infuſion of different 
herbs, ſeeds, &c. But the above ingredients are always 
caſily got; and they wlll be found to anſwer all the 
intentions required under this head, which is to ſoften 
the hardened excrements, to lubricate the inteſtines, 
and, by exciting a gentle ſtimulus, promote a free diſ- 
charge of their contents; which, when once obtained, 
ſeldom fails of giving relief in inflammatory caſes, 
ipaſms, &c. 

3. Purging dlyſter. Infuſe two ounces of ſenna in 
two quarts of boiling water ; ſtrain it off; then 
add ſyrvp of buckthorn and common oil, of each 
four ounces, 

This clyſter will operate more briſkly than the ſor- 
mer, and, on that account, may be preferred when an 
immediate or ſpeedy diſcharge is nece ſſary. 

4+ Anodyne clyſter. The jelly of ſtarch, or infuſion 
of lin:ſeed, one pint ; liquid laudanum, one ounce 
or about two table ſpoontuls, 

When there is reaſon to apprehend inflammation in 
the bowels, opium may be given in place of laudanum, 
ſrom 20 to 30 grains, in proportion to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms ; it ought to be well triturated or _ 
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ſters, is a ſimple bag or ox - bladder, which will hold Clytecrs 
two or three quarts, tied to the end of a wooden pipe 
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Cir lers bed in a mortar, with a little of the liquid, till it has 
thoroughly diſſolved. The ſmallneſs of the quantity 
of liquid here recommended, gives it the better chance 
of being the longer retained, as the good effects to be 
derived from the opium depend entirely on this cir- 
cumſtance, This clyſter is proper to be given in vio- 
lent gripings, attended with purging, in order to blunt 
the ſharpnets of the corrodiug humours, and to allay 
the pain uſually attending in ſuch caſes. The ſtarch 
will in ſome meaſure ſupply the deficiency of the natu- 
ral mucus, or covering of the inteſtines, which has 
been carried off by violent purging. It may be re- 
peated, if the ſymptoms continue violent, only dimi- 
niſhing the quantity of laudanum or of the opium. 

5. Nouriſhing clyſter. Thick water- gruel three quarts, 
When clyſters of this kind are found neceſſary, they 
may be given four or five times in the 592 according 
as circumſtances may require; they are of conſiderable 
ſervice in caſes where the horſe cannot eat ſnfhiciently 
to ſupport him, or ſwallow any thing, from inflamma- 
tion of the throat, jaws, &c. or in convulſions, attend- 
ed with a locked jaw, &c. 

6. Diuretic clyſter. Venice turpentine two ounces ; 
Caſtile ſoap one oance. Diſſolve the ſoap in 
two quarts of warm water ; then add the turpen- 
tine, after it has been well beat np with the yolks 
of two eggs. 

This diaretic clyſter is of great uſe in the ſtran- 
gary, and obſtructions in the urinary paſſages ; and 
as it is immediately applied to the parts affected, it ſel- 
dom fails of giving relief, and has a much better effect 
when preſcribed in this manner than when given by 
the mouth: by this 1aſt way it mixes with the whole 
maſs of fluids, and may loſe a conſiderable portion of 
its diurctic quality before it reaches the kindeys; bur, 
by being Aminiered in the form of a clyſter, it is 
readily abſorbed by the neighbouring veſſels, and pro- 
motes a free diſcharge of urine. 

It would be needleſs to add more forms of clyſters, 
as thoſe abovementioned will anſwer moſt caſes, with- 
out any material a!tcration, but what may be calily 
ſupplicd by the judicious practitioner. 

There are a variety of caſes where clyſters may 
be adminiſtered with great ſucceſs, beſides thoſe al- 
ready hinted at ; asin inflammatory fevers, ſpaſmodic 
conſtrictions, and cholicky complaints in the bowels ; 
in recent coughs, apoplexy, convulſions, paraiytic com- 
plaints, or ſwelling of the belly whether fromair pent 
up in the bowels or from hardened excrements ; in 
caſcs where horſes are troubled with worms, as the 
aſcarides which lodge in the lower parts of the in- 
teſtines, or when bott- worms are obſerved ſticking in 
the anus, or yoided with the dung : in very coſtive 
habits, before laxative or opening medicines are given 
by the mouth; in wounds, which penetrate deep into 
the muſcular or tendinous parts, or in the belly, &c. 
in inflammations of the eyes, or when the head ſeems 
particularly affected; in inflammatory ſwellings on 
any part of the body, when a horſe cannot ſwallow 
any food, &c, whether it proceeds from ſpaſm in the 
muſcles of the throat, inflammations, or ſwellings. 
Clyſters compoſcd of macilaginous ſabſtances, as ſtarch, 
lintſeed, &c. are of great benefit in violent diarrhoeas 
or looſeneſs, whether it proceeds from a natural diſ- 
charge, or from too ſtrong purging medicines. 
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It onght always to be remembered, that .clyſters Rowelsand 

ſhould be repeated frequently, till ſuch time as the Setons. 

diſorder for which they are piven is cither remoyed 

or greatly abated. This injunction may be the more 

readily complicd with, as the adminiſtering clyſters 

to horſes is not attended either with much trouble or 

diſturbance to them. 


SECT. V. Rowel and Sttons.* 


1. RowELs for horſes, auſwer the ſame purpoſe as 
iſſues in the human body. The method of introducing ' 
them is by making an inciſion through the ſkin, about 
three- eighths of an inch long, and then ſeparating the 
ſkin from the fleſh with the finger, or with a blunc 
horn, all round the orifice, as far as the finger will ea- 
ſily reach; then introducing a piece of leather, very 
thia, ſhaped round, about the fize of a crown piece, 
having a large round hole in the middle of it. Previ- 
ous to introducing the leather, it ſhould be covered 
with liat or tow, and dipped into ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment; a pledget of tow, dipped in the ſame ointment, 
ſhould likewiſe be put into the orifice, in order to keep 
out the cold air : the parts around it ſoon ſwell, which 
is followed with a plentiful diſcharge, from the orifice, 
of yellow ſerum or lymph ; and, in two or three days 
at moſt, the diſcharge turns into thick groſs white 
matter : the rowel is then ſaid to ſuppurate. 

Theſe artificial vents act by revulſion or derivation ; 
and hence they become of great uſe in many caſes, as 
they empty the ſurrounding veſſels by a regular flow 
diſcharge of their contents, and are even of great ſer- 
vice when there is a redundancy or fulneſs of humours 
in general, which may require a gradual diſcharge, in 
preference to greater evacuations by purging medi- 
cines, &c. Rowels ſhould be placed (clpectally in 
ſome particular caſcs) as near the affected part as pol- 
ſible ; and, at all times, they ought to have a depending 
orifice, in order to admit of a free diſcharge of the 
matter that may be contained in them. 

The paris where they ouglit to be inſerted, and 
where they are found to anſwer beſt, are the belly, in- 
ſide of the thighs, the breaſt, and outſide of the ihoul- 
ders and hips ; they are ſometimes, but very injudici. 
ouſly, put in between the jaw-bones under the root of 
the tongue, where they never come to a proper ſuppu- 
ration, on account of the conſtant motion of the parts 
in cating, &c. neither do they anſwer any good pur- 
poſe from being placed in that ſituation. In ſome diſ- 
orders it is found neceſſary to put in ſeyeral of them 
at once, in order to make a ſudden revulſion from the 
parts affected: but this ſhould be determined by the 
2 age, ſtrength, and circumſtances that require 
1 cm, 

But though rowels are found very beneficial in 
ſome caſes, yet, like a number of other operations 
common to horſes, they ſometimes, by the improper 
uſe of them, become hurtful to the conſtitution; and, 
in ſome diſeaſes, they frequently, inſtead of ſuppura- 
ting, turn gangrenons, Thus, in violent fevers, 
where they are frequently very improperly appli- 
ed, they never ſuppurate properly : whether this 
proceeds from the quickneſs of the pulſe, together 
with the violent rapidity with which the fluids in 
general are then carried throngh the veſſels, or from 
the violent agitation in which*the whole ſyſtem is 

thrown, 
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Rowels and arovn, it is di cult io determine; but experience con- 
tons. £rin the obſervation, when properly attended to. In 
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; ſich cates, the ſarrounding pers where the rowel is 


placed, ſeldom or never {well (as in the ordinary 
crirle, when they ſuppurate properly), but appear 
dry, or much in the ſame ſtate as when they were firit 
put in; there is little or no d [charge from the orifice ; 
and the little that docs come is thin, ichorous, and 
Loody, In inch cafes, they ought to be taken out im- 
mediately, and the parts well tomented wi:h a ſtrong 
Intulion of camomile, or an cmollient poultice applicd, 
if it can be properly ſixc, and frequently repeated ; 
a; intervals, the parts ought likewiſe to be bathed with 
at deut ſpirits, as that of wine, turpentine, &c, covering 
the parts fiom the external zr; and provided there is 
no fever at the time, two or three ounces of Peruvian 
bark may be given through the day, either made into 
balls or given in a 11qu'1d ; and this continued till the 
tnreatent 18 ſymptoms arc removed, 

Ravels are of g cat uſe in carrying off theums or 
defluftiuns from the eyes ; in great ſwellings of the 
#14103, &c. about the throat and jaws, which threaten 
a ſulfocation ; or when the head ſecms particularly 
altected, as in the vertigo or ſtaggers, apoplexy, &c. 
c.; in recent lamereſs ; ſwellings of the legs and 
heels, attended with 2 diſcharge of thin ichorons mat- 
ter, Ec, ; in large and ſudden ſwellings in any part of 
the body; or when extravaſations of the fluids have 
Aken place, from blows, bruiſes, &c. or when a horſe 
ls had a ſevere fall, &c. and in a variety of other 
caſez, which will occur to the jndicious practitioner. 

2. Setons are of great uſe in carrying off matter 
from deep ſeated tumours or zbſceſſcs in different parts 
of the body, They ought all times to be uſed in 
preference to making deep inciſions into the muſcular 
parts, which not only disfigure horſes, bat ſuch deep 
inciſions are very ditficult to heal up in them, on 
account of the ſituation of ſome of theſe tumonrs, and 
the horizontal poſition of the body, which is unfa- 
vourable in many caſes for procuring a depending 
opening in order to carry oft the matter, as in tumors 
on the back, withers, and upper part of the neck im- 
mediately behind the ears, which are very common, 
B-{iles the horizontal poſition of the body, the natu- 
ral reſtleſſneſs and impatience of horſes renders it im- 
practicable to fix proper bandages on thoſe elevated 
parts; the ſituation of them likewiſe will not admit of 
proper dreſſings being fixed on them with any degree 
of certainty of their remaining for any length of time; 
by which means the openings made into fach tumors 
or abſceſles are frequently left bare, and expoſed to the 
cold air, &c. ;: hence ſuch openings degenerate into 
very foul ulcers, and produce a great deal of proud 
fleſh, and which require to be repeatedly cut away 
with the knife, as the ſtrongeſt cauſtics that can be 
applied are not ſufficient to keep it under. | 

Jetons are introduced by Jong, thin, ſharp-pointed 
inſtruments or needles, ſhaped like a Cart at the point, 
and having at the other extremity an cye to receive 
the end of the cord, which is to be left in the tumor, 
The ſize of the inſtrument may be determined by that 
of the qtuntor, and the thickneſs of the cord which is 
to follow it, and which at all times ought to be ſmaller 
than the perforation made by the point of the needle, 
Every practitioner in farriery ſuduld always have a 
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on the flat or under fide, The following is the ne- 
thod of applying them in caſes of tumors, &c. M ben 
the matter is found to fluctuate in the tumor, the 
needle, armed with a cord at the other end, is to be 
iutrocuced at the upper part of it, ard the ſharp point 
of the inurument directed to, and brought out at the 
under or lowermoſt part of the tumor, including the 
whole length of it; or, it necaful, through the tound 
muſcular fleſh on the under part, in order to make a 
depending oritice fur the matter to run treely off; the 
cord ſhould be dipped in ſome digeſtive ointment, 
and then ticd together at both ends with a thread, in 
order to prevent its ſlipping out, But if, from the 
length of the perforation, the cord ſhould not admit 
of being lied together at the ends, a ſmal} button of 
wood, or ſome ſuch ſubſtance, may be fixcd at each 
end; only, trom this circumſtance, the cord will re- 
quire, when ſhifted, occationally to be drawn upwards 
and downwards; whereas, when the ends of it are 
tied together, it forms a circle, and may always be 
ſhiſted downwards to the lower orifice. When the mat- 
ter in the tumor appears to be wholly diſcharged cr 
dried up, and no thickneſs appearing but where the 
cord js, it may then be cut out, and the orifices ſuf. 
fered to heal up. 

When the needle for introducing the ſeton is 10 
piſs near any large blood-veſlcls or nerves ; in order 
to prevent the chance of their being wounded, it may 
be concealed in a canula or caſe, open at both ends; 
and after an opening is made at the upper part of the 
tumor ſufficient to admit the necdle with its caſc, it 
may then be directed with ſafety to paſs the blood- 
vellels, &c. it may then be puſhed torward through the 
canula and the oppoſite fide of the tumor, and hay- 
ing ouly the common teguments to perforate, all danger 
will be avoided, 


Sect. VI. Of Alteratiov? Medicines. 


By alteratives, or altering medicines, are to be un- 
deritood ſuch as, having no immediate ſenſible opera- 
tion, gradually gain upon the conſtitution, by changing 
the humours or juices from a ſtate of diitemperaturc 
to health. This intention in ſome caſes may perhaps 
be effected by correcting the acrimony of the Juices, 
and accelerating the blood's motion; and in others by 
attenuating or breaking its particles, and dividing 
thoſe coheſions which obſtruct the capillaries or finer 
veſſcls, and ſo promote the due ſecretions of the vations 
fluids, It is certain, that many have but an indifferent 
opinion of a medicine that does not operate externally, 
and gratify their ſenſes with a quantity of imagined 
hamours ejected from the body: but let ſuch people re- 
member, that there are good humours as well as bad 
which are thrown off together ; that no evacuating me- 
dicine has a power of ſelecting or ſeparating the bad 
from the good ; and conſequently that they arc thrown 
out only in a proportionate quantity, Thele tew hints 
may be ſuſſicient to convince the judicious reader of the 
great advantages ariſing from alteratives, and the pre- 
ference due to them in moſt caſes over purgatives ; un- 
leſs it could be proved, as already mentioned, that the 
latter could cull out and ſeparate from the blood the 
bad humours ſolely, leaving the good behind; but 
this 


Sect. VI. 


number of theſe needles by him, of different ſizes, altcrative 
that is, from 6 to 14 or 15 inches long, a little bended Medicines, 


Sect. VI. , 


of purging medicines difter only in degree of ſtrength, 
and operate no otherwiſe upon different humours than 
as they ſtimulate more or leſs, 

We ſhall therefore take this r of recom- 
mending ſome alterative medicines Which are not fo 
generally known as they ought to be; and that too on 
the ſureſt grounds, a proper experience of their good 
eflects ia repeated trials. The firſt, then, is nitre or 
parified ſalt-petre ; which has long been in greateſteem, 
and perhaps is more to be depended on in all inflamma- 
tory fevers than any other medicine whatever : but be- 
ſides this extenſive power of allaying inflammatory diſ- 
orders, it is now offered as an alterative remedy, taken 
in proper quantities for ſurfeits, molten greaſe, hide- 
bound, greaſe-hecls, &c, And as it has been known 
to ſucceed even in the cure of the farcy ; what other 
diſtempers in horſes, arifing from vitiatcd fluids, may 
it not be tried on, with a ſtrong probability of ſuc- 
ceſs? This great advantage will ariſe from the uſe of 
this medicine over molt others, that, as its operation 
is chiefly by urine, it requires no confinement or cloath- 
ing ; but the horſe may be worked moderately through- 
out the whole courſe. This medicine has been found 
equally efficacious (by many trials made in one of our 
hoſpitals) in correcting the acrimony of the juices, and 
diſpoſing the meſt obſtinate and inveterate ſores to heal 
up; and hence probably it came recommended as an 
alterative to our horſes. 

The quantity of nitre given at a time ſhould be from 
two to three ounces a-day ; let it be finely powdered, 
and then mix with it bylittleata time as much honey as 
will form it into a ball: give it every 2 faſting 
for a month; or it may be given at firit for a fortnight 
only, intermitting a fortnight, and then repeat it, If 
it be obſerved that the horſe ſhows an uneaſlineſs at the 
ſtomach after taking it, a horn or two of any liquor 
ſhould be given after it, or it may be diſſolved at firſt 
in his water, or mixed with his corn; thovgh the ball, 
where it agrees, is the eaſieſt me:hod of giving. 

When horſes take drinks with great reluctance, pow - 
ders muſt be given in their feeds: thus crude antimony, 
or liver of antimony finely powdered, may be given to 
the quantity of half an ounce, nighi and morning; but 
in all ſarfcits, gum guaiacum mixed with antimony is 
found more cfficacious, Thus, 

Take of crude antimony finely powdered, or, where 
it can be afforded, c nnabar of antimony, and gum 
guaiacum, of each a pound: mix together with 
an oily peſtle to prevent ihe gum's caking : divide 
the whole into 32 doſes, viz. an ounce each doſe: 
let one be given every day in the evening- ſecd. 

Or, Take of cinnabar of antimony, gum guaiacum, 
and Caſtile or Venice ſoap, of cach half a pound ; 
ſalt of tartar, four ounces : beat them up into a 
maſs, and give an ounce every day. To theſe may 
be added very advantageoully an ounce and an 
half of camphor, 

WE pap mineral, given to the quantity of half an 
ounce a day, is a very good ſweetener and corrector of 
the blood and Juices ; but it has been obſerved, after 
having been taken a weck or ten days, to make ſome 
horſes abber, and unable to chew their hay and oats; 
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Alterative this ſelective power has long been juſtly exploded as 
Medicines ridiculous and uncertain ; ſince it is plain, that all kinds 
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and the ſame ſymptoms have ariſen, where only two Colds. 
drams of crude mercury has been given, and continued - 


about the ſame ſpace of time. 
Diet-drinks—1, A decottion of logwood, prepared 
6 that of guaiacum, is alſo ſucceſsfully given in ſur- 
eits. 1 5 
2. Limc-water prepared with ſhavings of ſaſſafras 
and liquorice, is a good diet-drink to ſweeten and cor- 
rect a horſe's blood; and may be given with the nitre- 
balls for that purpoſe, 

3. Tar-water alſo, may in many caſes be well worth 
trial ; but let it be remembered, that all medicines of 
this kind ſhould be continacd a conſiderable time in 
obſtinate caſes. 


Sect. VII. Of Colds. 


By taking cold, we mean that the pores and ontlets 
of the ſkin (which in a natural healthy ſtate of body 
are continually breathing out a fine fluid, like the ſteam 
ariſing from hot water, or ſmoke from fire) are ſo far 
ſhut up, that theſe teams, or perſpirable matter, not 
having a free paſſage through them, are hindered from 
going, oft in the uſual manner; the conſequence of which. 
is, their recoiling on the blood, vitiating its quality, 
overfilling the vellels, and affecting the head, glands or 
kernels of the neck and throat, the lungs, and other 
principal parts. 


To enumerate the various cauſes of colds would be 


endleſs : the moſt uſual arc, riding horſes till they are 
hot, and ſuffering them to itand in that condition where 
the air is cold and pierciag ; removing a horſe from a 
hot (table to a cold one, aud too ſuddenly changing his. 
cloathing ; whence it is that horſes often catch ſuch ſe- 
yere colds aſter they come out of dealers hands, and by 
not being carefully rubbed down when they come in 
hot off journics. 

Where there is a conſtant attention and care, the 
effects of cold are not only ſoon diſcovered, but an 
obſervation may be very carly made o what part it 
more immediately directs its attack, For inſtance, if 
the nervous ſyſtem be the moſt irritable, the affection 
is quickly perccived in the eyes; if the glandular, upon 
the neck, throat, under the cars, or in the head : or 
if more particularly the ſyſtem of circulation has been 
affected, the conſequences are ſoon apparent upon the 
lungs: and will be exeried more or !eſs in a cough, 
or dificulty of breathing, according to the ſeverity of 
attack, froin the repulſion of perſpirable matter, and 
its conſequent abſorption into the circulation, As 
ſoon as the horſe is in this ſtate, a ſymptomatic fever 
attends; which is to be underfiood as no more than a 
degree of ſebrile heat or irritability dependant on the 
original cauſe, which gradually ceaſes as the primary 
diſcaſc is found to decline, 

From an affection of the different parts above ſpeci- 
fied, various diſorders enſue, which are treated of under 
their proper heads. Here we have only .to conſider 
that Kind of cold fixed on tlic lungs, which produces 
cough ; and which, if taken in its firit ſtage, generally 
yields to very limple remedies, 

As ſoon as the attack has been obſerved, bleeding 
ſhould be inſtantly performed, according to [y mptoms, 
ſize, ſtate, and condition; and the blood preſerved 2 
few hours to aſcertain nis ſtate ; if Lyid or black, 
with 
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Colds, with a coat of ſize upon its ſurface, there is no doubt 
S—v— of its viſcidity, and of the obſtructed circulation of 


that fl:i4 through the finer veſſels of the lungs. In 
three or four hours after bleeding, give a maſh prepa- 
rod as follows : 

Tir FE of bran and oats, equal parts. Pour on boil. 
ing water a ſufficient quantity: then ſtir in aniſecd 
and liquorice powders, cach one ounce; honey, 
fonr ounces, In two hours after the maſh give a 
gallon or hx quarts of ſoſt water moderately warm, 
in which has been diſſolved two ounces of nitre, 

Theſe maſhes Mr Taplin directs to be“ continued 
every night and morning, giving a moderate feed of 
dry oats in the middle of the day, good ſweet hay in 
ſmall quantities, aud the ſame proportion of nitre to be 
repeated in the water after each maſh. To theſe muſt 
be added the neceſſary regulations of good dreſſing 
and gentle exerciſe, which in general ſoon effect the 
eure of ſuch colds as are counteracted vpon the firſt 
attack. 

To humour thoſe who are not ſatisfed without 
ſome formal compoſitions, the following may be ex- 
hivited when the fever does not run high. 

Pebloral Horſe-ball, Take of the freſh powders of 
aniſeed, clecampane, carraway, liquorice, tur- 
merick, and flour of brimſtone, each three ounces ; 
juice of liquorice four ounces, diſſolved in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of mountain; ſaffron powdered half 
an ounce, ſalad-oil and honey half a pound, oil 
of aniſced one ounce : mix them together with 
Wheat - flour enough to make them into a paſte, 

Or the following ſrom Dr Bracken, 

TAKE aniſced, carraway ſced, and greater carda- 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ornce, flour 
of brimſtone two ounces, turmerick in fine powder 
one ounce and a half, ſaffron two grains, Spaniſh 
juice diſſolved in water two ounces, oil of aniſeed 
half an ounce, liquorice powder one ounce and a 
half, wheat - flower a ſufficient quantity to make 
into a ſtiff paſte by beating all the ingredients 
well in a mortar. 

Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening ingredients: 
and, given in ſmall quantities, about the ſize of a pul- 
let's egg, will encourage a free perſpiration. 

To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a rowel may ſometimes 
be neceſſary, as way alſo a gentle purge or two to ſome 
when the diſtemper is gone off, 

When the diforder has been neglected, and made a 
rapid progreſs, ſhould the cough be violent and con- 
ſtant, the horſe very dull and refuſing his food, and 
the ſymptomatic fever run high, the blood will conſe- 

uently prove as before deſcribed. In this caſe the 
y mptoms will not perhaps yield to the above plan ſo 
ſoon as may be wiſhed. It will therefore be neceſſary 
to repeat the bleeding in two or three days at fartheſt, 
according to circumſtances. The maſhes may at the 
ſame time be altered to equal parts of malt and bran, 
ſcalded with boiling water; into which, when nearly 
cool, enough for the manger, ſtir elecampane, aniſeed 
and liquorice powders, each one ounce : this maſh to 
be repeated cvery night and morning : continuing alſo 
the noon-feed ary, and the nitre two ounces in the wa- 
ter, as before directed. By a due attention to theſe 
meaſures, relief will ſoon be obtained, and a cure ge- 
nerally effected in the courſe of a few days: Whereas, 
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Sect. VIII. 


by delay or neglect, a confirmed cough, aſthma, bro- Fevers in 


ken-wind, or conſumption, may be the conſequence. 
Sect. VIII. C/ Fevers in general. 


1. Taz ſymptoms of a ſever are, Great reſtleſs- 
neſs ; the horſe ranging from one end of his rack to 
the other ; his flanks beat ; his cyes are red and in- 
flamed; his tongue parched and dry; bis breath is 
hot, and ſmells firong ; he loſes his appetite, and 
nibbles his hay, but does not chew it, and is fre- 
quently ſmelling to the ground ; the whole body is 
hotter than ordinary 8 not parched, as in ſome 
inflammatory diſorders) ; he dungs often, little at a 
time, uſually hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſometimes 
ſtales with difficulty, and his urine is high-coloured ; 
and he ſeems to thirſt, but drinks little at a time and 
often ; his pulſe beats full and hard, to 50 ſtrokes and 
upwards in a minute, 

The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to the quan- 
tity of two or three quarts, if the horſe 1s ſtrong and in 


good condition: then give him a pint of the 3 


drink, four times a-day ; or an ounce of nitre, mixe 
up into a ball with honey, may be given thrice a-day 
inſtead of the drink, and waſhed down with three or 
four horns of any ſmall liquor. 

Take of baum, ſage, and camomile-flowers, each a 
handful, liquorice-root ſliced half an ounce, ſalt 
prunel or nitre three ounces; infuſe in two quarts 
of boiling water ; when cold, ſtrain off, and ſqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three lemons, and 
ſwecten with honey. 

As the chief ingredient to be depended on in this 
drink is the nitre, it may perhaps be as well given in 
water alone; hut as a horſe's ſtomach is ſoon palled, 
and he requires palatable medicines, the other ingre- 
dients may in that reſpect have their uſe. Soleyſel for 
this purpoſe adviſes two ounces of ſalt of tartar, and 
one of ſal ammoniac, to be diſſolved in two quarts of 
water, and mixed with a pail of common water, add- 
ing a handful of bran or barley-flour to qualify the un- 
pleaſant taſte : this may be given every day, and is a 
uſeful medicine. . 

His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, given in ſmall quan- 
tities; which if he refuſes, let him have dry bran 
ſprinkled with water : put a handful of pickled hay 
into the rack, which a horſe will often eat when he 
will touch nothing elſe ; his water need not be much 
warmed, but ſhould be given often and in ſmall quan- 
tities : his cloathing ſhould be moderate; too much 
heat and weight on a horſe being improper in a fever, 
which ſcarce ever goes off in critical ſweats (as thoſe 
in the human body terminate), but by ſtrong perſpi- 
ration. 

If in a day or two he begins to eat his bran and 
pick a little hay, this method with good nurſing will 
anſwer ; but if he refuſes to feed, more blood ſhould 
be taken away, and the drinks continued ; to which 
may be added two or three drams of ſaffron, avoiding 
at this time all hotter medicines : the following glyſter 
ſhonld be given, which may be repeated cvery day, 
eſpecially if his dung is knotty or dry, 

TakE two handfals of marſhmallows, and one of ca- 
momile flowers; ſennel-ſeed an ounce ; boil in 
three quarts of water to two; ſtrain eff, and Fes 
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four onnces of treacle, and a pint of linſced oil 
or auy common oil. 


—— -7Twooquarts of water-gruel, fat broth, or pot-Jiquor, 


with the treacle and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe ; to 
which may be added a handful of ſalt, Theſe ſorts of 
glyſters are more proper than thoſe with purging in- 
redients. | 

p The following opening drink is very effectual in 
thoſe fevers; and may be given every other day, when 
the glyſters ſhould be omitted; but the nitre- balls or 
drink may be continued, except on thoſe days theſe 
are taken. | 

Taxt of cream of tartar and Glauber's ſaks, each 

four ounces ; diſſolve in barley-water, or any o- 
ther liquor: an ounce or two of lenitive electuary 
may be added, or a dram or two of powder of ja- 
lap, to quicken the operation in ſome horſes. 

Four ounces of Glauber's ſalts, or cream of tartar, 
with the ſame quantity of lenitive electuary, may be 
given for the ſame purpoſe, if the former ſhould not 
open the body ſufficiently. | 

In four or five days the horſe generally begins to 
— his hay, and has a ſeeming reliſh for food ; tho 

is flanks will heave pretty much for a fortnight : yet 
the temper of his body and return of appetite ſhow, 
that nothing more is requiſite to complete his reco- 
very than walking him abroad in the air, and allow- 
ing plenty of clean litter toreſt him in the ſtable. 
his method of treating a fever is ſimple, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely preferable to the hot method. 
© intention here is to leſſen the quantity of blood, 
promote the ſecretion of urine and perſpiration, and 
cool and dilute the fluids in general. 

2. There is another ſort of feyer that horſes are ſub- 
ject to, of a more complicated and irregular nature 
than the former ; which, if not properly treated, often 
proves fatal. 

The ſigns are, A flow fever, with languiſhing, and 
great depreſſions ; the horſe is ſometimes inwardly hot, 
and outwardly cold; at other times hot all over, but 
not to any extreme; his eyes look moiſt and languid : 
he has a continual moiſture in his mouth, which is the 
reaſon he ſeldom cares to drink, and when he does, it 
is but little at a time, He feeds but little, and leaves 
off as ſoon as he has cat a mouthful or two ; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, with an unpleaſant 
grating of his teeth; his body is commonly open; his 
dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom greaſy ; his ſtaling is 
often irregular, ſometimes little, at other times pro- 
fuſe, ſeldom high-coloured, but rather pale, with little 
or no ſediment. | 

When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till he refu- 
ſes all meat, it is a bad ſign. When the fever doth 
not diminiſh, or keep at a ſtand, but increaſes, the 
caſe is then dangerous. But when it ſenſibly abates, 
and his mouth grows drier, the grating of his teeth 
ceaſes, his appetite mends, and he takes to lie down 
(which perhaps he has not done for a fortnight), ttheſe 
are promiſing ſigus. A horſe in theſe fevers always 
runs at the noſe, but not the kindly white diſcharge, 
as in the breaking of a cold, but of a reddiſh or greeniſh 
duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like glue, and ſticks 
like turpentine to the hair on the inſide of the noſtrils : 
If on W - a gleet of clear thin water, the horſe's 
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hide keeps 
are certain ſigns of recovery. 
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open, and he mends ia his appetice ; theſe Fevers in 


general. 


The various and irregular ſymptoms that attend thin 


ſlow fever, require great ſkill to direct the cure, and 
more knowledge of the ſymptoms of horſes diſcaſcs 
than the generality of gentlemen are acquainted with. 
The experienced farrier ſhould therefore be conſulted 
and attcnded to, in regard to the ſymproms ; but very 
ſeldom as to the application of the remedy, which is 
E above their comprehenſion; though it may 
e readily ſelected, by duly attending to the obſerva- 
tions here inculcated. | 

Firſt, then, a moderate quantity of blood, not ex- 
ceeding three pints, may be taken away, and repeated 
in proportion to his ſtrength, fullneſs, inward ſoreneſs, 
cough, or any tendency to inflammation. After this, 
the fever-drink firſt abovementioned may be given, 
with the addition of an ounce of ſnake-root, and three' 
drams of ſaffron and camphor diſſolved firſt in a linle 
ſpirit of wine; the quantity of the nitre may be leſſen- 
cd, and theſe increaſed as the ſymptoms indicate. | 

The diet ſhould be regular; no oats given, but ſcald - 
ed or raw bran ſprinkled; the beſt flavoured hay ſhould 
be given by handfuls, and often by band, as the horſe 
ſometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to dilute the 
blood, if the horſe refuſes to drink freely of warm wa- 
ter or gruel, he muſt be indulged with having the chill 
only taken off by ſtanding in the ſtable : nor will any 
inconvenience enſue, but oftener an advantage ; for the 
nauſcous warmth of water, forced on horſes for a time, 
palls their ſtomachs, and takes away their appetites, 
which the cold water generally reſtores. 

Should the fever after this treatment increaſe, the 
hoxſe feed little, ſtale often, his urine being tain and 


— and his dung ſometimes looſe, and at other times 


ard ; ſhould the moiſture in his mouth continue, his 
ſkin being ſometimes dry and at others moiſt, with his 
coat looking ſtarting and ſurfeited: upon theſe irre- 
lar ſymptoms, which denote great danger, give the 
ollowing balls, or drink; for in theſe caſes there is no 
time to be loſt. 

Take of contrayerya-root, myrrh, and ſnake-root, 
powdered, each two drams; ſaffron one dram, mi- 
thridate or Venice treacle half an ounce; make 
into a ball with honey, which ſhould be given 
twice or thrice a-day, with two or three horns of 
an infuſion of ſnake-root ſweetened with honey ; 
toa pint and a half of which may be added half 
a pint of treacle-water or vinegar, which latter 
is 2 medicine of excellent uſe in all kinds of in- 
flammatory and putrid diſorders, either external 
or internal, 

Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add to each 
a dram of camphor, and, where it can be afforded, to 
a horſe of value, the ſame quantity of caſtor, Or the 
following drink may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for 
ſome days. 
Taxre contrayerva and ſnake-root of cach two 
ounces, liquorice-root one ounce, ſaffron two 
drams ; infuſe in two quarts of boiling water cloſe 


covered for two hours; ſtrain off, an add half a2 


pint of diſtilled vinegar, four ounces of ſpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor is diſſol- 


ved, and two ounces of mithridate or venice 


treacle ; 
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treacle ; give 2 pint of this drink every four, fix, 
or eight hours. 


— Should the horſe be coſtive, recourſe muſt be had to 


glyſters, or the opening drink : ſhould he purge, take 
care not to ſuppreſs it, if moderate; but if, by con- 
tinuance, the horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium to 
his drinks, inſtead of the mithridate ; if it increaſes, 
give more potent remedies, 

Let it be remembered, that camphor isa very power- 
fol and cfle&ual medicine in theſe kinds of putrid fe- 
vets ; being both active and attenuating, and particu- 
larly calculated to promote the ſecretions of urine and 
perſpiration, 

Regard ſhovl3 alſo be had to his ſtaling ; which if 
in too great quantities, ſo as manifeſtly to depreſs his 
ſpirits, ſhould be controlled by proper reſtrigents, or 
by preparing his drinks with lime-water, If, on the 


_ contrary, it happens that he is too remiſs this way, and 


ftales ſo liccle as to occaſion a fulneſs and ſwelling of 
the body and legs, recourſe may be had to the foliow- 
ing driak : 

Taxs of (alt pronella, or nitre, one ounce ; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each halt an 
ounce: make into a ball with oil of amber. 

Give him two or three of theſe balls, at proper in- 
tervals, with a decoQion of marih-mallows ſu eetencd 
with honey, 

Bat if, notwithſtanding the method we have laid 
down a greeniſh or reddiſh gleet is diſcharged from his 
noſtrils, with a frequent ſneezing ; if he continues to 
leſe his fleſh, and becomes hide-bound ; if he altoge- 
ther forſakes his meat, and daily grows weaker ; if he 
ſwells about the joints, and his eyes looked fixed and 
dead; if the kernels ander his jaws ſwell, and feel 
Jooſe : if his tail is raiſed, and quivers ; if his breath 
ſmells ſtrong, and a purging enſues with a diſcharge 
of fetid dark-coloured matter; his caſe may then be 
looked on as deſperate, and all future attempts to ſave 
him will be fruitleſs. 

The ſigns of a horſe's recovery are known by his hide 
keeping open, and his ſkin feeling kindly ; his cars and 
ſcet will be of a moderate warmth, and his eyes briſk 
and lively; his noſe grows clean and dry; his appetite 
mends, he lies down well, and both ſtales and dungs 
regularly. 


Be careful not to overfeed him on his recovery: let 


his diet be light, ſeeds ſmall, and increaſed by degrecs 
as he gets ftrengih ; for, by overſceding, horſes bave 
frequent relapſes or great ſurfeits, which are always 
diſſicult of cure. 

If this fever ſhould be brought to intermit, or prove 
of the in ermitting kind, immediately aſter the tit is 
over give an ounce of Jeſuit's bark, and repeat it every 
fix hours till the horſe has taken four or fix ounces : 
ſhould eruptions or ſwellings appear, they ought to be 
encoraped ; for they are good ſymptoms at the decline 
of a ſever, denote a termiuation of the diſtemper, and 
that no further medicines are wanted. | 

The true reaſons, perhaps, why ſo many horſes miſ- 
carry in fevers, are, that their maſters, or doctors, will 
not wait with patience, and let nature have fair play; 
that they generally neglect bleeding ſuffieiently at firſt ; 
and are conſtantly forcing down ſugar-ſops, or other 
feo'!, in a horn, as ifa horſe muſt be ſtarved in a few 
days if he did not cat: then they ply him twice or 


. 


pernicious to a horſe, whoſe diet is 2 5 
and whoſe ſtomach and blood, unaccuſtomed to ſuch 
heating medicines, muſt be greatly injured, and with- 
out doubt are often inflamed by ſuch treatment. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or whitc 
drink: let his dict be warm bran- maſlics, and his hay 
ſprinkled, Should the fever riſc, which will be known 
by the ſymptoms above deſcribed, give him an ounce 
of niire thrice a-day in his water, or made up in a ball 
with honey, Let his body be kept cool aud open, with 
the opening drink, given twice or thrice a-week ; or 
an ounce of ſalt of tartar may be given every day, 
diſſolved in his water, for that purpoſe, omitting 
then the niire, After a week's trea ment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given once or twice 
2-day, with an infuſion of liquorice-root ſweetened 
with honey ; to which may be added, when the phlegm 
is tough, or cough dry and huſky, a quarter of a pint 
of linſecd or 1allad oil, and the ſame quantity of oxy- 
mel ſquills. 

This following cooling purge is very proper to give 
at the decline of the diſtemper, and may be repcated 
three or four times. 

Take two ounces of ſenna, aniſced and fennelbrui- 
ſed each halt an ounce ; ſalt of tartar three drams; 
let them infuſe two hours in a pint of boiling wa- 
ter; (train off, and diſſoſve iu it three ounces of 
Glauber's ſalt, and two of cre-m of tartar ; give 
for a doſe in the morning. 

The purge generally works beſore night very gen- 
tly; aud in fevers, and all jutlammatory d. orders, is 
infiuicely preferable to any other phy ſic. 

Before we cloſe this ſection on fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice, that a 
horſe's pulſe ſhould more particularly be attended te 
than is cuſtomary, as a proper eſtimate may thereby be 
made both of the degree and violence of the fever pre- 
ſcat, by obſerving the rapidity of the blood*s motion, 
and the force that the heart and arteries labour with 
to propel it round, The higheſt calculation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 7 N in a healthy 


horſe, is, that it beats about 40 ſtrokes in a minute ; 


ſo that in proportion to the increaſe above this num- 
ber, the fever is riſing, and if farther iucreaſcd to above 
50 the fever is very high. 

How often the pulſe beats in a minute may caſily 
be diſcovered by meaſuring the time with a ſtop- 
watch or minute ſand-glaſs, while your band is laid 
on the horſe's near tide, or your fingers on any artery 
thoſe which run up on cach fide the neck are genc- 
rally to be ſecn beating, as well as felt a little above 
the cheſt ; avd one withinlide each leg may be traced 
with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulfe is ſo important an ar- 
ticle, in order to form a proper judgment in fevers, 
that it would appear amazing it has ſo much been ne- 
glected, if one did not re collect, that the generality of 
farriers are ſo egregiouſly ignorant, that they have no 
manner of concepiion of the blood circulation, nor in 
general have they ability enough to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ference between an artery and a vein.— With ſuch 
pretty guardiaiis do we inrruſt the heallhs and lives of 


the moſt valuable of animals 1. 
SECT. 


Sect. VIII. 


thrice a- day with hot medicines and ſpirituous drinks, Feversin 
which (excepting a very few caſes) wult be extremely general. 
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Sect. IX. 


Pleuriſy, 


laflamma- 
tion of the 
Lungs, &c- 


SECT. IX, Of 4 Pleuriſy, and an Inſiammation of the 
| Lungs, c. 


1. Tas diſorders have ſcarce been mentioned by 
any writer on farriery before Mr Gibſon ; who, by fre- 
quently examining the carcaſes of dead horſes, found 
them ſubje& to the different kinds of inflammations 
here deſcribed. 

In order to diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders from others, 
we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr Gibſon's own 
words, 

«« A pleuriſy, then, which is an inflammation of the 
pleura ; and a peripneumouy, which is an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; have ſymptoms very much alike ; 
with this difference only, that in a pleuriſy a horſe 
ſhows great uneaſineſs, and ſhifts about from place to 
place; the fever, which at firit is moderate, riſes ſud- 
denly very high ; in the beginning he often ſtrives to 
lic down, but ſtarts up again imwediately, and fre- 

uently turns his head towards the affected fide, which 
= cauſed many to miſtake a pleuritic diſorder for the 
gripes, this ſigu being common to both, though with 
this difference ; in the gripes, a horſe frequently lies 
down and rolls; and, when they are violent, he will 
alſo have convulſive twitches, his eyes being turned up, 
and his limbs ſtretched out, as if he were dying ; his 
ears and fect are ſometimes occahonally hot, and ſome- 
times as cold as ice; he falls into profuſe ſweats, and 
then into cold damps ; ſtrives often to ſtale and dung, 
but with great pain and difficulty; which ſymptoms 
generally continue till he has ſome relief: but, in a 

leuriſy, a borſe's cars and fect are always burning 
4 his mouth parched and dry, his pulſe hard and 
quick: even ſometimes, when he is nigh dying, his 
5 is continued and increaſing ; and though in the 
beginning he makes many motions to lie down, yet af- 
terwards he reins back as far as his collar will permit, 
and makes not the leaſt offer to change his poſture, but 
ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to 
cough, till he has ſome relief, or drops down. 

« In an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral of the 
ſymptoms are the ſame ; only in the beginning he is 
leſs active, and never offers to lie down during the 
whole time of his ſickneſs ; his fever is ſtrong, breath- 
ing difficult, and attended with a ſhort cough : and 
whereas, in a plcurily, a horſe's mouth is generally 
parched and dry ; in an inflammation of the lungs, 
when a horſe's mouth is open, a ropy ſlime will run 
out in abundance ; he gleets alſo at the noſe a reddiſh 
or yelluwiſh water, which ſticks like glue to the inſide 
of his noſtrils. 

* In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and works violently 
at his flanks, with great reſtleſſneſs, and for the moſt 
part his belly is tucked up: but in an inflammation of 
the lungs, he always ſhows fulneſs; the working of 
his flanks is regular, except after drinking and ſhifting 
his poſture; and his ears and feet are for the moſt part 
cold, and often in damp ſweats.” 

2. The cure of both theſe diſorders is the ſame. In 
the beginning a ſtrong horſe may loſe three quarts of 
blood, the next day two quarts more; and, if ſymp- 
toms do not abate, the bleedings muſt be repeated, a 
quartat atime ; for it is ſpeedy, Jarge, and quick-re- 
peated bleedings that are in theſe caſes chiefly to be de- 
pended on. But if a horſe has had any previous weak- 
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neſs, or is old, yon muſt bleed him in leſs quantities, Pleuriſy, 
and oftener, Mr Gibſon recommends rowels on each 'nflamma- 
fide the breaſt, and one on the belly ; and a bliſtering 39 f. gr. 
oitment to be rubbed all over his briſket upon the En 
foremoſt ribs, | 

The diet and medicines ſhould be both cooling, at- 
tenuating, relaxing, and diluting, After the opera- 

tion of bleeding, therefore, Mr Taplin “ directs “ to + Gul 
have ready ſome bran and very ſweet hay cut ſmall, and man's Sta- 
ſcalded together; which place hot in the manger, that % Directo- 
the fumes may be imbibed as an internal fomentation , P. 275, 
to relax the rigidity of the glands, and excite a diſ- 
charge from the noſtrils ſo ſoon as poſſible. The very 
nature of this caſe, and the danger to which the horſe 
is expoſed, ſufficiently point out the propriety and con- 
ſiſtency of exerting all poſſible alacrity to obtain relief, 
or counteract the diſeaſe in its firſt ſtage : therefore let 
the fumigation of ſcalded bran and hay be repeated 
every four or five hours, and the following dexoction 
prepared without delay : 

©« PEARL barley, raiſins ſplit, and Turkey figs ſliced, 
each 6x ounces; ſtick liquorice bruiſed, two oun- 
ces. Boil theſe in a gallon of water till rednced 
to three quarts; ſtrain off ; and, while hot, ſtir in 
one pound of honey, and, when cold, a pint of 
diſtilled vinegar ; giving an ounce of nitre in a 
pou of this decoction every four, five, or fix 
ours, according to the ſtate and inveteracy of the 
diſeaſe. 
« If relief is not oſtained ſo ſoon as expected, and 
the horſe is coſtive, give a glyſter, with 
« Two quarts of common gruel; coarſe ſagar ſix 
ounces : Glauber ſalts four ounces ; tincture of 
Jalap two ounces; and a quarter of a pint of olive 
oil. This muſt be repeated every 24 hours, or 
oftener, if neceſlary. 

„ Should the ſymtoms ſtill continue violent, with- 
out diſcovering any ſigns of abatement ; after waiting 
a proper time for the effect of previous adminiſtrations, 
let the bleeding be repeated, in quantity proportioned 
to the urgency of ſymptoms, continuing the decoction 
and nitre every three or four hours, and repeating the 
glyfter if plentifnl evacuations have not been obtained 
by the former injection. | 

The diluting drink, before preſcribed, is intradu- 
ced here in preference to a ball, that its medicinal effi- 
cacy may be expeditiouſly conveyed to the ſeat of diſ- 
eaſe, So ſoon as the wiſhed-for advantages are obſer- 
ved, and the predominant and dangerous ſymptoms be- 
gin to ſubſide, when he labours leſs in reſpiration, is 
briſker in appearance, heaves leſs in the flank, dungs 
frequently, ſtales freely, runs at the noſe, eats his warm 
maſhes of ſcalded bran, with four ounces of honey to 
each, and will drink thin gruel for his common drink 

(in each draught of which ſhould be diſſolved two oun- 
ces of cream of tartar) ; in ſhort, ſo ſoon as every ap- 
22 of danger is diſpelled, the management may 

the ſame as in a common cold ; giving one of the 
following balls every morning for a fortnight, leaving 
off the maſhes and diluting drink by degrees, and vary- 
ing the mode of treatment as circumſtances may dictate. 

«« CASTILE ſoap, {ix ounces; gum ammoniacum, two 

ounces ; aniſe and cummin ſeeds (in powder), 
each four ounces ; honey ſufficient to form the 
maſs, which divide into a dozen balls. 
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Pleurify, © Toprevyeat any ill effects that may ariſe from the 

Ioflamms- bad condition of the matter that has ſo long overloaded 

tion of the the veſſels of the lungs, ſuch as the formation of ul- 

— cers, knots, or tubercles, the beſt method will be, fo 
ſoon as the horſe (with great care, gentle exerciſe, mo- 
derate and regular feeding) has recovered in a tolerable 
degree his natural —_— to put him upon the fol- 
lowing gentle courſe of phyſic ; and it will become 
more immediately neceſſary, where the horſe bears a- 
bout him remnants of the diſtemper, cither in a gleet 
from the noſe, rattling in his throat, difficulty of 
breathing, or heaving in the flanks. 

« SOCOTORINE aloes nine drams ; rhubarb and jalap 
each a dram and a half ; gum ammoniacum, 
calomel, and ginger, cach a dram ; oil of juni- 
per ſixty drops; — of buckthorn ſufficient to 
make a ball. | 

« Six clear days or more, if the horſe is weak, ſhould 
be allowed between each doſe,” 

There is alſo an external pleuriſy, or inflammation 
of the muſcles between the ribs, which, when not pro- 
perly treated, proves the foundation of that diſorder 
called the cheſt-founder ; for if the inflammation is not 
diſperſed in time, and the viſcid blood and juices ſo 
attenuated by internal medicines that a free circula- 
tion is obtained, ſuch a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will re- 
main on theſe parts, as will not eaſily be removed, 
and which is generally known by the name of cheſt- 
founder. 

The ſigns of this inflammation, or external pleuriſy, 
are a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and fore-legs ; 
attended ſometimes with 2 ſhort dry cough, nd a 
ſhrinking when handled in thoſe parts. 

Bleeding, ſoſt pectorals, attenuants, and gentle purges, 
are the internal remedics ; and, externally, the parts 
affected may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac and ointment of marſhmallows or oil of ca- 
momile. 

Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore-leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; 
forming abſceſſes, which terminate the diſorder. 


SECT. Xx. Of a Cough, and Aſthma. 


Tas conſequences of colds neglected or injudiciouſly 
treated, are ſettled habitual coughs, aſthmas, broken- 
wind, and cenſumption. 

Of coughs two are chiefly diſtinguiſhed. The one 
is looſe, almoſt continual, and increafing to violence 
upon the leaſt motion: the other is a ſhort dry cough, 
preceded by a huſky hollow kind of wheezing, as if 
reſpiration was obſtructed by fragments of hay or corn 
ietained in the paſſage. This laſt is the kind of 
cough called ahm by moſt writers, and for which 
mercurial purges have been recommended. Theſe, 
however, Mr Taplin obſerves, may perhaps be exhibi- 
ted with more propriety after the adminiſtration of a 
courſe of the following balls, ſhould they fail in the de- 
hred etiect. Bleeding muſt be firſt performed, and oc- 
caſionally repeated in ſmall quantities, till the glandular 
inflammation and irritability are allayed, and the blood 
6 attenuated by the conſtant uſe of nitre, as to ren- 
der the circulation free through the finer veſſels of 
the langs, from the obſtructions in which all the diffi- 
culties proceed, Bleeding having taken place with the 
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neceſſary eircumſpection as to quantity, let the two 
ounces of nitre be given punQually every night and 
morning in the water, as particularized under the ar- 
ticle Co/ds, continuing one of the following balls every 
morning for a fortnight or three weeks, that a fair and 
deciſive trial may be obtained. 

Detergent Pectoral Balls —T art of Caſtile ſoap,ani- 
ſeed, and liquorice powders, each five ounces ; 
Barbadoes tar, fix ounces ; gum ammoniacum, 
three ounces ; balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; honey 
(if required) to make a maſs ; which divide into a 

ozen balls. 

If there ſhould appear no abatement of the ſymp- 
toms after the above trial, bleeding muſt be repeated, 
and mercurials had recourſe to, Mr Taplin adviſes 
* two doſes of mercurial phyfic to be given eight days 
apart, and prepared by the addition of a dram and a 
half of calomel to cither of the purgin balls 1 the 
articles of purging) beſt calculated for the horſe's 
ſtrength and condition. After which repeat the aboye 
pectoral balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, Ben- 
jamin and Venice turpentine, each two ounces ; divi- 
ding the maſs into of two ounces each, repeatin 
them every morning till the above proportion (wit 
theſe EY are totally conſumed.” 

The other kind, or that long loud hollow cough 
which is almoſt inceſſant, and continually increaſing 
upon the leaſt hurry in exerciſe, proceeds equally from 
irritability and the action of the ſlimy mucus upon the 
glands in reſpiration, as well as the viſcidity and ſlug- 
— motion of the blood through the finer paſſages; 
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ut yields to remedies with much leſs difficulty than the 


aſthmatic. In this caſe, as in the other, bleeding muſt 
be premiſed, and followed by a maſh compounded of e- 
qual parts of bran and oats, into which muſt be ſtirred 
and diſſolved, while hot, honey four ounces. This maſh 
maſt be repeated, with two ounces of nitre in the wa- 
ter, without intermiſſion, every night and morning; gi- 
ving alſo every morning the following ball, being an 
improvement by Mr. Taplin upon the cordial ball of 
Braken. 

Taxe Turkey figs, Spaniſh liquorice, aniſeed, and 
liquorice powders, cach four ounces ; carraway 
ſceds, elecampane, and aniſated balſam, each two 
ounces; ſaffron, ginger (in powder), and oil of 
aniſecd, each ſix drachms ; honey ſufficient to 
form the maſs; and divide into twelve balls ; of 
which let one be given every morning. 

The figs and ſaffron are to be beat to a paſte in the 
mortar previous to their mcorporation with the other 
articles, the Spaniſh liquor ice is io be ſoftened over 
the fire by boiling in a ſmall quantity of ſpring-water, 
and the whole of the ingredients mixed in a proper 
manner, © Theſe balls (ſays our author) are power- 
fully cordial and reſtorative ; they premote glandular 
excretion, warm and ſtimulate the ſtomach to the ex- 
pulſion of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate 
the whole frame, as has been ſufficiently aſcertained by 
their inſtantaneous effect in the chaſe, where their ex- 
cellence has been repeatedly eſtabliſhed ; but more par- 
ticular in deep ſwampy countries, when, after a ſevere 
burſt, or a repetition of ſtrong leaps, the horſe has been 
fo off his wind, or in fa, nature ſo exhauſted, as not 
to be able to proceed a ſtroke farther ; the immediate 
adminiſtration of a ſingle ball has not only afforded in- 
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Sect. XI. 


his uſual alacrity. 


ww — Before clofing this ſection, it may be neceſſary to 


erve, that young horſes are ſubje& to coughs on 
— A their eyes alſo are affected from 
the ame cough. In thefe caſes always bleed; and if 
the cough is obſtinate, repeat it, and give warm maſhes; 
which, in general, are alone ſufficient to remove this 
complaint. 


Sect. XI. Of a Broken Wind. 


Tunis diſorder, Mr Gibſon is inclined to think, fre- 
quently originates from injudicious or baſty feeding of 
young — for ſale ; by which means the growth of 
the lungs, and all the contents within the cheſt, are fo 
increaſed, and in a few years ſo preternaturally enlar- 
ged, that the cavity of the cheſt is not capacious enough 


tor them to expand themſelves in and pertorm their 


functions. 

A narrow contracted cheſt with large lungs may 
ſometimes naturally be the cauſe of this diſorder: and 
it has been obſerved, that horſes riſing eight years old 
are as liable to this diſtemper, as, at a certain period 
of life, men are to fall into aſthmas, conſumptions, and 


chronic diſeaſes. 


The reaſon why it becomes more apparent at this 
age, may be, that a horſe comes to his full ſtrength 
and maturity at this time; at ſix, he commonly finiſh- 
es his growth in height; after that time he lets down 
his belly and ſpreads, and all his parts are grown to 
their full extent ; ſo that the preſſure on the lungs and 
midriff is new more increaſed. 

But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons may have, 
repeated diſſections have given ocular proofs of a pre- 
ternatural largeneſs, nor only of the lungs of broken- 
winded horſes, but of their heart and its bag, and of 
the membrane which divides the cheſt; as well as of 
a remarkable thinneſs in the diaphragm or midriff. 
This diſproportion has been obſerved to be fo great, 
that the heart and lungs have been almoſt of twice 
their natural ſize, perfectly ſound, and wixhout any 
ulceration whatever, or any defect in the wind- pipe or 
its glands. Hence it appears, that this enormous ſize 
of the lungs, and the ſpace they occupy, by hindering 
the free action of the midriff, is the chief cauſe of this 
diſorder : and as the ſubſtance of the lungs was found 
more fleſhy than uſual, they of courſe muſt loſe a great 
deal of their ſpring and tone. 

W hoever conſiders a broken-wind in this light, muſt 


| own that it may be reckoned among the incurable diſ- 


rempers of horſes; and that all the boaſted pretenſions 
to cure are vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt ſkill can 
amount to no more than now and then palliating the 
ſymptoms, and mitigating their violence. 

We ſhall therefore only lay down ſuch methods as 
may probably prevent this diſorder, when purſued in 
time. But if they ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall offer 
ſome remedies and rules to mitigate its force, and make 
a horſe as uſeful as poſſible under this malady. 

It is uſual, before a broken- wind appears, for a horſe 
to have a dry obſtinate cough, wi hout any viſible ſick- 
neſs or loſs of appetite ; but, on the contrary, a diſpo- 
fition to foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking 
much water, 


In order then to prevent, as much as poſſible, this 
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diſorder, bleed him, and give him the mercurial phyſic Broken 
above preſcribed, which ſhould be repeated two or Wind 


three times. 


The following balls are then to be taken for ſome 
time, which have been found extremely efficacious in 
removing obſtinate coughs. 

TAk E aurum moſaicum, finely powdered, eight oun- 
ces; myrrh and elecampane, powdered, each 
four ounces; aniſceds and bay-berries, each an 
ounce ; ſaffron, half an ounce ; make into balls 
with oxymel ſquills. | 

The aurum moſaicum is made of equal parts of quick- 
ſilver, tin, ſal ammoniac, and ſulphur. We give this 
medicine as ſtrongly recommended by Mr Gibſon ; but 
how far the aurum moſaicum may contribute to its ef- 
ficacy, may perhaps juſtly be diſpated : as a ſubſtitute 
in its room, therefore, for this purpoſe, we recommend 
the ſame quantity of powdered ſquills, or gum ammo- 
niacum, or equal parts of each, 

Broken-winded horſes ſhould cat ſparingly of hay, 
which as well as their corn may be wetted with cham- 
ber- lye, or fair water; as this will make them leſs cra- 
ving after water, 

The volatile falts in the urine may make it prefer- 
able to water, and may be the reaſon why garlic is 
found ſo efficacious in theſe caſes ; two or three cloves 

iven at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic 
ruiſed, and boiled in a quart of milk and water, and 
rm every other morning for a fortnight, having been 
ound very ſerviceable; tor by warming and ſtimula- 
ting the ſolids, and diſſolving the tenacious juices which 
choke up the veſlels of the lungs, theſe complaints are 
greatly relieved. 


Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe has greatly 


relicyed broken-winded horſes, 


* Horſes ſent to graſs in order to be cured of an ob- 
ſtinate cough, have often returned completely broken- 
winded, where the paſture has been rich and ſuccu- 
lent, ſo that they have had their bellies conſtantly full. 
As the ill conſequences therefore are obvious, where 
_u have not the conveniency of turning out your 

orſe for a conſtancy, you may ſoil him for a month 
or two with young green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage, 

To purſive thick-winded horſes, Barbadoes and 
common tar have often been given with ſucceſs, to the 
quantity of two ſpoonfuls, mixed with the yolk of an 
egg, diſſolved in warm ale, and given faſting two or 
three times a week, eſpecially thoſe days you hunt or 
travel, 

But in order to make all theſe forts of horſes ef any 
real ſervice to you, the grand point is to have a parti- 
cular regard to their diet, obſerving a juſt economy 
both in that and their exerciſe ; giving but a moderate 
quantity of hay, corn or water, 2 a time, and moiſt- 
ening the former, to prevent their requiring too much 
of the latter, and never exerciſing them but with mo- 
deration, as has before been obſerved, The follewing 
alterative ball may be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks, and as it operates very genily, and requires no- 
confinement but on thoſe days it is given when warn 
meat and water are neceſſary, it may be continued for 
two cr three months. 

Tart ſocotorine aloes x drams; mytrh, galbanym, 

and ammoniacum, of each two. drams ; bay-ber- 
ries 


r 


ries half an ounce: make into a ball with a ſpoon · 
ful of oil of amber, and a ſufficieat quantity of ſy- 
ryp of buckthorn, 

Mr Taplia iges the idea of overgrown lungs, 
and ſaggeſts the following as grounds of a more ra- 
tional opinion concerning the ſource of this diſeaſe. 

« Wheiher horſes who have been in the habit of 
full or ſoul feeding, with a very trifling portion of ex- 
ercile, and without any internal cleanſing from evacu- 
ations, compullively obtained by purgatives or diure- 
tics, may not conſtantly engender a quantity of viſcid, 
tough, phlegmatic, matter; which accumulating by 
flow degrees, may ſo clog and fill up ſome of that in- 
finity of minute paſlages with which the lungs are 
Known to 2bound, as probably to obſtruct the air veſ- 
ſels in their neceſſary expanſion for the office of reſpi- 
ration f And whether this very probable obſtruction or 
partial ſuppreſſion may not in 4 haſty, and long 
continued exertions, rupture others, and by ſuch 
local deficicucy aſſect the claſticity of the whole? The 
probability, and indced great appearance of this pro- 
gre(s, has ever influenced me forcibly to believe, that 
ſach obſtructious once formed, the evil accumulates, 
till a multiplicity of the veſſels become impervious, 
and render the lungs, by their conſtant accumulation 
and diſtention, too rigid for the great and neceſſary 
purpoſe of reſpiration,”” 

That ſuch a defect may ſometime, occur, as a cheſt 
too narrow for lungs of an uncommon extenſion, that 
conſtitate naturally what are called thick-winded horſes, 
our author does not deny: in which caſes it is agreed, 
there is no hope of a cure, nor ſcarcely of any allevia- 
tion. But he will by no means admit the above defor- 
mity to be a caſe of common occurrence, far leſs that 
it is the univerſal er even molt ordinary cauſe of bro- 
ken wind, 

„It cannot but be obſerved (ſays he) what an anx- 
ious deſire a broken-winded horſe always diſplays to ob- 
tain water; aſelf-evident conviction he is rendered un- 
caſy by ſome glutinous adheſive internal ſubſtance, that 
inſtinct alone prompts the animal to expect * 
2 waſh away: on the contrary, if, as Bartlet an 
Gibſon ſuppoſe, „the lungs are too large for the cheſt,” 
every thing that increaſes the bulk of the abdomen or 
viſcera (and conſequently the preſſure upon the dia- 
phragm) muſt increaſe the diſquietude, which is na- 
tural to believe from the ſagacity of animals in other 
iuſtances, they would in this moſt carefully avoid.“ 

Mr Taplin therefore concludes, that if his hypothe- 
ſis is founded in fact (which circumſtances will not al- 
low him the lcaſt reaſon to doubt), a cure may ceriain- 
ly be expected, provided the attempt is made upon the 
firſt appearance of the diſcaſe; though he does not 
hold out the probability where the original cauſe has 
been of long ſtanding, and no attempts made to re- 
lieve. 

In attempting the cure, the natural and obvious in- 
dications are, To promote the neceſſary evacuations in 
the firſt inſtance, to attennate the viſcidity of the 
88 obſtructed matter, and to deterge the paſſages 
1 a ſtimulation of the ſolids. Bleeding is therefore 

e firſt meaſure; and it ought to be repeated at pro- 
per intervals in moderate quantities, till diveſted of the 
coat of ſize and livid appearance that are certain ſigns 


of the lungs being obſtructed eicher by viſcidity or in- 
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flammat ion. After bleeding, the horſe muſt go thro” 


a regular courſe of the mild purging balls preſcribed tion. 


after recovery from pleuriſy. They are ſlightly im- 
pregnated with mercurial particles, and blended with 
the gums form a molt excellent medicine for the pur- 
poſe, In three days after the operation of the third 
doſe, Mr Taplin directs to begin upon the following 
detergent balſamics, and continue to give one ball eye. 
ry morning, ſo long as may be thought neceflary to 
form a fair opinion whether the advantage is gained or 
relief likely to be obtained. 

Takxt of the beſt white ſoap eight ounces; gum 
gnaiacum and ammoniacum, each three ounces z 
myrrh and Benjamin, aniſced and liquorice, cach 
two ounces ; balſam of Pern, Tolu, and oil of a- 
niſced, each half an ounce; Barbadoes tar ſuſk- 
cient to make a maſs, which divide into twenty 
balls, 

It is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved, that during 
this courſe, hay and water are to be diſpenſed with a 
very ſparing hand, ſo as to prevent too great an accu- 
mulation in the ſtomach or inteſtines, that an obſerva- 
tion may be made with the greateſt certainty, whether 
any hopes of ſucceſs from medicine may be juſtly en- 
tertained ; if not, farther expence will be unadviſable, 
as it will appear after ſuch trial, an incurable malady 
at all events, and only ſuſceptible of palliation. 


Sect, XII. Of a Conſumption. 


Wu a conſumption proceeds from a deſect in a 
horſe's lungs or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
dull; the ears and feet arc moſtly hot; he coughs ſharply 
by fits; ſneezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
his flanks have 2 quick motion: he glects often at the 
noſe, and ſometimes threws out a yellowiſh curdled 
matter ; and he has little appetite to hay, but will cat 
corn, after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, one of the principal things is bleed- 
ing in ſmall quantities (a pint, or pint and half, from 
ſome horſes is ſufficient), which ſhould be repeated as 
often as the breath is more than ordinarily oppreſſed. 
Pectorals may be given to palliate preſent ſymptoms ; 
but as diſſections have diſcovered both the glands of 
the lungs and meſentery to be ſwelled, and often indu- 
rated, the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial purges, and 
the fellowing ponderous alteratives, given interme- 
diately. 

Tak E native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimouy, one 

pound, powdered very fine, and add the ſame 


quantity of gum guaiacum and nitre ; give the horſe 


an ounce of this powder twice a-day, wetting his 
feeds. | 
The ſpring graſs is often extremely ſerviceable ; but 
the ſalt marſhes are to be preferred, and to be more 
depended on than medicines ; for great alterations are 
thereby made iu the blood and juices, and no ſmall be- 
nefit ariſes from open air and proper exerciſe, 


Sect. XIII. Of Apoplexy or Staggers, Lethargy, 
Epilepſy and Pally. 


FARRIERS generally include all diſtempers of the 
head under twodenominations, viz. faggers and convul- 


(ions, wherein they always ſuppoſe the head primarily 
affected. But in treating theſe diſorders, we will di- 


ſtinguiſn 


Sect. XII. 


n 


gect. XIII. 
Apoplexy, 


Letharg)» 
&c. 


tinguiſh between thoſe that are peculiar to the head, 
as ot ha their ſource originally thence ; and thoſe 
that are only concomitants of ſome other diſeaſe. 

In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſuddenly, with- 
out other ſenſe or motion than a working at his flan ks. 

The previous ſymptoms are, drow ineſs ; watery 
eyes, ſomewhat full and inflamed ; a diſpoſition torecl ; 
feebleneſs; a bad appetite ; the head almoſt conſtantly 
hanging, or reſting on the manger ; ſometimes with 
little or no fever, and ſcarce any alteration inthe dung 
or urine ; the horſe is ſometimes diſpoſed to rear up, 
and apt to fall back when handlcd about the head; 
which is often the caſe with young horſes, to which it 
docs not ſuddenly prove morta:, but with proper help 
they may ſometimes recover. If the apoplexy pro- 
ceeds from wounds or blows on the head, or matter on 
the brain; beſides the above ſymptoms, the horſe will 
be frantic by fits, eſpecially after his feeds, ſo as to 
ſtart and fly at every thing. Theſe caſes ſeldom ad- 
mit of a perfect recovery; and when horſes fall down 
ſuddenly, and work violently at the flanks, without 
any ability to riſe after a plentiful bleeding, they ſel- 
dom recover. 

All that can be done is to empty the veſſels as ſpee- 
dily as poſſible, by ſtrikiug the veins in ſeveral parts at 
once, bleeding to four or five quarts ; and to raiſe up 
the horſe's head and ſhoulders, ſupporting them wit 
plenty of ſtraw. If he ſurvives the fir, cut ſeveral 
rowels : give him night and morning glyſters prepared 
with a ſtrong decoction of ſenna and ſalt, or the pur- 
ging glyſter mentioned in the directions; blow once 
a day up his noſtrils a dram of powder of aſarabacca, 
which will promote a great diſcharge ; afterwards two 
or three aloetic purges ſhould be given ; and to fecure 
him from a relapſe, by attenuating and thinning his 
blood, give him an ounce of equal parts of antimony 
and crocus metallorum for a mouth; or, which is pre- 
ſcrable, the ſame quantity of cinnabar of antimony and 
gum guaiacum, 

If the fit proceeds only from fulneſs of blood, high 
ſeeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or a ſizy blood 
(which is often thecaſe with young horſes, who though 
they reel, ſtagger, and ſometimes ſuddenly fall down, 
yet are eaſily cured by the above method), an opening 
diet with ſcalded bran and barley will be neceſſary for 
ſome time; and the bleeding may be repeated in ſmall 
quantitics. 

As to the other diſorders of the head, ſuch as le- 
thargy or ſlee ping evil, epilepſy or falling- ſickueſs, ver- 
tipo, frenzy, and madueſs, convulſions, and paralytical 
diſorders, as they are moſt of them to be treated as the 
apoplexy and epilepfy, by bleeding and evacuations, 
with the alteratives there directed, we ſhall wave treat- 
ing of them ſeparately ; but mention ſome particular 
rules to diſtinguiſh them, according to the plan we laid 
down ; and then offer ſome general remedics for the 
ſeveral purpoſes. 

In an epilepſy, or falling-ſickneſs, the horſe reels and 
ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no ſenſe 
of what he is doing, he ſtal:s and dungs inſenſibly, he 
runs round and falls ſuddenly ; ſometimes he is immove- 
able, with his legs ſtretched oat as if he was dead, 
except only a quick motion of his heart and lungs, 
which cauſes a violent working of his flanks ; ſometimes 
he has inyoluntary motions, and ſhaking of bis limbs, 
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ſo ſtrong, that he has not only beat and ſpurned his Apopllexy, 
litter, but the pavement with it ; and with theſe alter- Lethargy, 


nate ſymptoms a horſe has continued more than three *< 


hours, and then has as ſurpriſingly recoyered : at the 
gg of the fit, he generally foams at the mouth, 
the foam being white and dry, like what comes from a 
healthful horſe when he champs on the bit. 

But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diſorders in the guts, or retention of urine, a horſe is 
often up and down, rolls and tumbles about; and when 
he goes to lie down, generally makes ſeveral motions 
with great ſceming carefulneſs, which ſhows he has a 
ſenſe of his pain ; and if he lies ſtretched out for auy 
time, it is generally but for a ſhort ſpace, 

Epilepſies and cenyulfions may ariſe from blows on 
the — too violent exerciſe, and hard ſtraining ; and 
from a fulneſs of blood, or impoveriſhed blood ; and 
ſurfeits; which are ſome of the cauſes that denote the 
original diſorder. 

n lethargic diſorders, the horſe generally reſts his 
head with his mouth in the manger, and his pole often 
reclined to one fide ; he will ſhow an inclination to cat, 
but generally falls aſleep with his food in his mouth, 
and he frequently ſwallows it whole without chewing: 
emollient glyſters are extremely neceſſary in this caſe, 
with the nervous balls recommended for the ſtaggers 
and convulſions ; ſtrong purges are net requiſite, nor 
muſt you bleed in ioo large quantities, unleſs the horſe 
be young and luſty. In old horſes, rowels and large 
evacuations are improper ; but volatiles of all kinds are 
of uſe when they can be aftorded ; the alterative purge 
mentioned at the end of this ſection may be given and 
repeated on amendment. 

This diſtemper is to be cured by theſe means, if the 
horſe is not old and paſt his vigour, It is a good ſign 
if he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely with - 
out ſlabbering, and if he lies down and riſes up care- 
fully, though it be but ſeldom. 

But if a lethargic horſe does not lie down; if he is 
altogether ſtupid and careleſs, and takes no notice of 
any thing that comes near him; if he dungs and ſtales 
ſeldom, and even while he ſleeps and dozes, it is a bad 
ſign: if he runs at the noſe thick white matter, it may 
relieve bim; but if a viſcid gleet, tha! ſticks to his 
noſtrils like glue, turn to a profuſe running of ropy, 
reddiſh, and grecniſh matter, it is an infallible fign of 
a great decay of nature, and that ir will prove deadly. 

Young, horſes from four to ſix years, are very {b- 
ject to convulſions, from butts in the ſpring ; and the 
large coach breed more than the ſaddle, They are 
ſeized without any previous notice; and if botts and 
worms are diſcovered in their dung, the cauſe ſeems to 
be out of doubt, more eſpecially it they have lately 
come out of a dealer's hands, 

When this convulſion proceeds from a diſtempera- 
tare of the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, i: is 
to be diſtinghiſhed from botts id ror by previous 
ſymptoms ; the horſe falls «ff his ſtomach, and grows 
gradually weak, ſecble, and diſpirited, in his work, and 
turns ſhort- breathed with the leaſt exerciſe, 

The lively deſer iption of that univerfal cramp or con- 
vulſion, called by ſome the ffag-evil, which ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body at once, and locks up the jau s, ſo 
that it is impoſſible almoſt to force them open, we ſhall 
give in Mr Gibſon's own words, who ſays : As foon as 
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Apoplexy, the horſe is ſcized, bis head is raiſcd with his noſe to- 
Lethargy, wards the rack, his cars pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
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looking with cagerneſs as an hungry horſe when hay is 
put down to him, or like a high- Pe horſe when he 
1s put upon his mettle; inſomuch, that thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to ſach things, when they ſee à borſe ſtand in 
this manner, will ſcarce believe any thing of conſe- 
quence ails him ; but they are ſoon convinced, when 
they ſce other ſymptoms come on apace, and that his 
neck grows (tiff, cramped, and almoſt immoveable: and 
if a horſe in this condition lives a few days, ſcveral knots 
will ariſe on the tendinous parts thereof, and all the 
muſcles, both before and behind, will be ſo much pulled 
and cramped, and fo ſtretched, that he looks as if he 
was nailed to the pavement, with his legs ſtiff, wide, 
and ſtraddling ; his ſkin is drawn ſo tight on all parts of 
the body, that it is almoſt impoſſible to move it; and if 
trial be made to make him walk, he is ready to fall at 
every ſtep, unleſs he he carefully ſupported ; his eyes 
are ſo fixed with the inaction of the muſcles, as give 
him a deadneſs in his looks; he ſnorts and ſneezes of- 
ten, pants continually with ſhortneſs of breath ; and this 
ſymptom increaſes continually till he drops down dead ; 
which generally happens in a few days, unleſs ſome 
ſadden and very effectual turn can be given to the diſ- 
temper. 

In all theſe caſes the horſe ſhould firſt be bled 
plentifully, unleſs ke is low in fleſh, old, or lately 
come off any bard continued duty ; then you muſt be 
more ſparing of his blood ; afterwards give the fol- 
lowing ball : 

TakE aſaſetida half an ounce, Ruſſia caſtor powdered 
two drams, valerian root powdered one ounce ; 
make into a ball wich honey and oil of amber. 

This ball may be given twice a- day at firſt; and then 
once, waſhed down with a decoction of miſletoe or va- 
lerianſweetened with liquorice or honey: an ounce of 
aſafetida may be ticd up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe 
linen rag, and put behind his grinders to champ on. 

The laxative . and emollicnt glyſters ſhoule be 

iven intermediately to keep the body open; but when 
the former balls have been taken a week or ten days, 
the following may be given once a-day with the vale- 
rian dococt ion. 

Taxk cinnabar of antimony fix drams ; aſafetida 
half an ounce ; ariſtolochia, myrrh, and bay-ber- 
rics, of cach two drams ; make into a ball with 
treacle and oil of amber. 

This is the moſt effectual method of treating theſe 
diſorders; but when they are ſuſpected to ariſe from 
botts and worms, which is generally the caſe, mercurial 
medicines may lead the way, thus : 

TAKE mercurias dalcis and philonium, of each half 
an ounce ; make into a ball with conſerves of roſes, 
and give the horſe immediately : half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 

The following infuſion ſhould then be given, to the 

uantity of three or four horas, three or four times a- 
= till the ſymptoms abate ; when the above nervous 

balls may be continued till they are removed. 

TaxE penny-royal and rue of each two large hand- 
fals, camomile flowers one handful, aſafetida and 
caſtor ol cach half an ounce, ſaffron and liquorice- 
root ſliced of each two drams; infuſe in two 
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dients as wanted. 
If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of aſaferida. 


The following ointment may be rubbed into tibe 


cheeks, temples, neck, ſhoulders, ſpine of the back, and 
loins, and wherever there is the greatcſt contractions 
and ſtiffneſs, 

Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment of each four 
ounces, oil of amber two ounces, with a ſufficient 
quantity of camphorate ſpirit of wine; make a li- 
niment. 

When the jaws are ſo locked up that medicines can- 
not be given by the mouth, it is more eligible to give 
them by way of glyſter : for forcing open the jaws by 
violence often puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, that the 
ſymptoms are thereby increaſed. 

In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſupported by nonrifhing 
plyRers, made of milk-pottage, broths, &c. which muft 

given to the quantity of three or four quarts a-day : 
glyſters of this Kind will be retained, and abſorbed inte 
the blood ; and there have been inſtances of horſes thus 
ſupported for three weeks together, who muſt other- 
wiſe ans gore. 

Mr Gibſon mentions ſome extraordinary inſtances of 
ſucceſs in caſes of this ſort by theſe methods, and re- 
peated frictions, which are extremely ſerviceable in all 
conyulſive diſorders, and often prevent their being jaw- 
ſet ; they ſhould be applied with unwearied diligence 
every twoor three hours, wherever any ſtiffneſs or con- 
trations in the muſcles appear ; for a horſe in this 
condition neyer lies down till they are in ſome meaſure 
removed. 

The uſe of rowels in theſe caſes is generally unſuc- 
ceſsful, the ſkin being ſo tenſe and tight, that they ſel- 
dom digeſt kindly, and ſomerimes mortify : ſo that if 
they are applied, they ſhould be put under the jaws, 
and in the breaſt, 

The red-hot iron ſo frequently run through the fore- 
top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpoſe, 
has often been found to have deſtroyed the cervical li- 
gament. 

In paralytic diſorders, where the uſe of a limb or 
limbs is taken away, the internals above recommended 
ſhould be given, in order to warm, invigorate, and at- 
tenuate the blood ; and the following ſtimulating em- 
brocation ſhould be rubbed into the parts affected. 

Take oil of turpentime four ounces, nerve ointment 
and oil of bays of each two ounces, camphor rub- 

bed fine one ounce, rectified oil of amber three 
ounces, tincture of cantharides one ounce. 

With this liniment the parts affected ſhould be well 
bathed for a conſiderable time, to make it penetrate : 
and when the hind parts chiefly are lame, the back and 
loins would be well rubbed with the ſame. To the 
nervous medicines above recommended may be added 
ſnake-root,contrayerva,muſtard-ſeed, horſe-radiſh root, 
ſteeped in ſtrong beer, or wine where it can be afford. 

ed, Take the following for an example, which may 
be given to the quantity of three pints a-day alone, or 
two horns full may be taken after the nervous balls. 

Take ſnake-root, contrayerva, and valerian, of each 

half an ounce; muſtard - ſeed and horſe-radiſh root 
ſcraped, of each two ounces; long pepper two 
drams : infuſc in three pints of ſtrong wine. 
| When 


&c. 
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quarts of boiling water ; pour off from the ingre- Apoplexy, 
I 
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F 


wen the horſe is recovering from any of the above 


d Vives, diſorders, the ſollou ing alterative purge may be repeat- 
cd wo or thrce times, 


as it operates very gently. 
TAE ſocotorine alors one ounce, myrrh half an 
ounce, alatetida and gum ammoniacum of each 
two drains, laffron one dram ; make into a ball 
with any 1yrup. 

Where 2 retention of dung is the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, the great gut ſhould firſt be raked thoroughly 
with a ſmail hand, after which plenty of emollient oi 
giyſters ſhould be thrown up, and the opening drink 
given, till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of thetr 
impriſoacd dung, Their diet ſhould for ſome days be 
opening, and conſiſt chieffy of ſcalded bran, with flour 
of brimſtonc, ſcalded barley, &c. 


Sect. XIV. Of the Strangles, and Vives. 


1. Tux Strangles is a diſtemper to which colts and 
young horſes are very ſubject. The ſymptoms and 
progreſs of this diſeaſe are as follows: A dull heavi- 
neſs and inactivity, lols of appetite, and a hollow huſky 
cough, occaſioned by the irritability of the inflamed 
glandular paris in the throat and about the root of the 
tongue, To excite a degree of moiſture in the mouth 
that may allay this diſagreeable ſenſation, the horſe is 
often picking his hay, but cats little or none; a degree 
of ſymptomatic heat comes on, and a conſequent clam- 
mineſs and thirſt is perceptible, As the diltemper ad- 
vances, he becomes proportionally languid and inatten- 
tive; a ſwelling (with ſometimes two or three ſmaller 
ſurrounding it) is now diſcovered to have formed itielt 
between the jaw-bones, which is at firſt very hard, 
excceding painful, and viſibly increating ; he now 1wal- 
lows with difficulty, heaves in the flanks, and his whole 
appearance gives ſigns of the greatcſt diſtreſs. 

The firſt object for conſideration is the ſtate of the 
ſubject: if the evacuations are regular (as they ge- 
nerally are), and the feveriſh ſymptoms moderate, 


let the ſwelling be examined, and its ſuppuration , 


promoted, For this purpoſe (firſt clipping away all 
the long or ſuperfluous hairs that cover or ſurround 
the part, foment with ſmall double flannels, dip: in 
a ſtrong decoction of camomile, marſh-mallows, or 
roſemary, for ten minutes, as hot as can be conve- 
niently ſubmitted to; and then apply a poultice pre- 
pared as follows. 

TAKE of coarſe bread, barley meal, and camomile 
or elder fiowers, cach a handtul; boil over the 
fire in a ſufficient quantity of milk, or in the de- 
coction for the foinentation ; into which ſtir a- 
bout a third (of the whole quantity) of wwite- 
lily root, waſhed clean and poundcd to a paſte ; 
adding linſced and fenugreek (in powder) of cach 
an ounce ; ſtirring in, while hot, of turpentine 
two ounces, and of lard four, laying it on mo- 


derately warm, and bandaging firm. To ſcrve 


for two poultices, 

Both the fomentation and poultice muſt be re- 
peated every night and morning till an opening in 
the ſwelling is effected, which generally happens in 
the courſe of five or ſix days. 
of diſcharge, the aperture may be a little enlarged with 
a biſtory or the point of any ſharp inſtrument adequate 
to the purpoſe, though this will be unneceſſary it the 
diſcharge is made freely and eaſily of itſelf, The 

Vor. VII. 
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Upon the appearance 
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part ſrould then be dreſſed with the ſollowing one 
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Strangles 


ment ſpread on tow, ſtill continving the puultice over and Vives 


p 10 PO the digeſtion, and prevent any remaining 
jardncls, 


Take rofin and Burgundy pitch of cach a pound, 


and a half, honey and common turpentine each 
cight ounces, yellow wax four ounces, hog's-lard 
oc pound, verdigris {incly powdered one ounce ; 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put in 
the verdigris till removed from the fire; and it 
ſhould be ſtirred in by degrees till the whole is 
grown {tiff and cool. 
If the fever and inflammation ran high, and the 
ſwelling be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuffocation, a mo- 
derate quantity of blood muſt be taken away. 


— — 


In this diſorder, maſhes muſt be the conſtant food, 


In ſmall proportions, to prevent waſte: in each of 
which Mr Taplin directs to put of liquorice and ani— 
ſced powders half an ounce, and about two ounces of 
honey, or in lieu of this laſt a quart of malt: The 
drink, conſiſting of warm water impregnated with a 
portion of ſcalded bran or watcr-gruel, ſhould be given 
in ſmall quantities and often, 
well covered with flannel, as the warmth will greatly 
tend to alliſt in promoting the neceſſary diſcharge : 
tho”, unleſs circumſtances and weather forbid, the 
horſe need not be confined, but ſhould have the advan- 
tage of air and ſhort gentle exerciſe, Nor ſhould re- 
giilar drefſing, and the accuſtomed courſe of ſtable diſci- 
pline, be omitted, but only uſed in a leſs degree than 
tormerly when in health. 

This diſtemper is ſeldom dangerous, unleſs from ne- 
glect, ignorant treatment, or cruel uſage. It gene- 
rally terminates with a running at the noſe, in a great- 
cr or leſs degree; which ſhould be frequently cleanſed 
from the inſide of the noſtrils, by means of a ſponge 
ſufficiently moiſtened in warm water, to prevent 1ts 
acquiring an adhefion to thoſe patts, or a foulneſs and 
fetor that would ſhortly become acrimonious, 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, 
they may be anointed with the following mercurial 
ointment. 

Tax E of crude mercury or quickſilver one ounce, 

Venice turpentine half an ounce ; rub together in 
a mortar till the globules of the quickſilver are no 
longer viſible ; then add, by little and little, two 
ounces of hog's-lard, juſt warm and liquefied ; 
and let the whole be kept cloſe covered for uſe, 
When the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, pur- 
ging will be neceſſary, | 

If a copious and offenfive diſcharge ſrom the noſtrils 
ſhould continue after the abſceſs is healed up, there 


The head muſt be kept 


will be reaſon to ſuſpe& the diſcaſe called g/anders, 


trea'ed of ina ſubſequent ſection. | 

2. The Vives or Ives differ from the ſtrangles only 
in this; that the ſwelliugs of the kernels ſeldom ga- 
ther or come to matter, but by degrees perſpire off and 
diſperſe by means of warm cloaihing, anointing with 
the marſhmallow ointment, a moderate bleeding, and 
a doſe or two of phyſic. But ſhould the inflammation 


continue notwithſtanding thoſe means, a ſuppuration 
muſt be promoted by the methods recommended in the 
ſtrangles. 

When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or full-ayed 
horſe, they are ſigus of great malignity, and often of 


FY . 
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. Sect. XV. 


trated, The appearances of this blemiſh are various, Diſcaſes of 
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Dileaſes of an inward decay, as weil 4s ſorerunncrs of the glan- 
the Eyes. ders. 
— — 


Sect. XV. Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


1. Tae caſes that moſt frequently occur, requiring 
medical aid, or admitting of cure, are generally the et- 
feAs either of cold, or of blows, bites, or other external 
injuries. In thoſe proceeding immediately from cold, 
there is perceived an inflammation upon the globe of the 
eye, and internal ſurrounding parts, as the edges of the 
cye-lids, & c. Inſtead of its former tranſparency, the 
eye has a thick cloudy appearance upon its outer cover- 
ing, and is conſtantiy diſcharging au acrid ſerum, which 
in a hort time almoſt excoriates the parts in its paſſage, 
The horſe drops his cars, becomes dull and fluggith, 
is frequently ſhaking his head as if to ſhake off the 
cars, and in every action diſcovers pain and diſquic- 
tude. In this caſe, after bleeding, the treatment pre- 
ſcribed in the Section of Cold muſt be adopted and per- 
ſevered in; and to cool the parts, and allay the irrita- 
tion occaſioned by the ſcalding ſerum, let the eyes and 
ſurrounding parts be gently walhed twice or thrice eve- 
ry day with a ſponge or tow impregnated with the fol- 
lowing ſolution : 

SuGAar of lead one dram, white vitriol two 
ſcruples, ſpring water half a pint, brandy or cam- 
phorated ſpirits one ounce or two table-ſpoonfuls. 

Tf the inflammation ſhould not ſeem likely to abate, 
but to wear a threatening appearance, the following 
diuretic medicine muſt be adminiſtered, 

CasTILE Soar twelve ounces, yellow roſin and ni- 
tre (in powder) each eight ounces, powdered cam- 
phire one ounce, and oil of juniper ſix drams ; 
mixed with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup or ho- 
ney. The maſs is to be divided into 12 balls, 
rolled up in liquorice or aniſeed powder; one of 
which is to be given every morning, uling alſo 
gentle work or moderate cxerciſe. 

2. The effects ariſing from blows or bites form diffe- 
rent appearances, according to the ſeverity of the injury 
ſuſtained, Should inflammation and ſwelling proceed 
from either cauſe, bleeding will be neceſſary without 
dclay, and may be repeated at proper intervals till the 
ſympioms appear to abate ; and let the parts be plen- 
tifully embrocated four times a-day with the following 
preparation of Govlard's cerate. 

Extract of Saturn three drams : camphorated 
ſpirits one ounce ; river or pond water one-pint. 
The extract to be firſt mixed with the ſpirits, and 
then the water to be added, 

If a large ſwelling, laceration, or wound, attends ; 
after waſhing with the above, apply a warm poulticeof 
bread, milk, and a little of the lotion, ſoftened with a 
ſmall portion of hog*s-lard or olive oil. In caſes of leſs 
danger, or in remote ſituations where medicines are 
not eaſily procured, the following may be uſed as a 
ſubſtitute. 

Bzsr white-wine vinegar half a pint, ſpring water 
2 quarter of a pint, and beſt brandy a wine glaſs 
or half a pill. 

2. As to the gutra ſerena, eataract, film, &c. theſe 

are caſes in which rclief is very ſeldom obtained. 

The gatia ſerena is a partial or univerſal loſs of fight, 
where no palpable de ſect or fault appears in the eye, 
except that the pupil is a little more enlarged or con- 


as well as the cauſes and cttes, ſome of its ſubjects the Eyes. 


being totally blind, and others barely enabled to dittin- 
guiſh between light and darkneſs. The ſigns are a 
blackneſs of the pupil, an alteration of the ſize of the 
eye, and its not contracting or dilating upon a ſud- 
den expoſure to any degree of light, In order to the 
cure, it is neceſſary to attend io the cauſe, and to p- 
ply ſuch remedies as that may indicate: though in 
truth it is a diſorder in which, from whatever cauſe ori- 
ginating, no great expectation can be formed from 
medicine either internally or externally: more particu- 
larly from the former, the ſcat of diſcaſe being 1o 
far out of the reach of medicinal action. If the defect 
ſhoald be owing to a contraction of or compreſſion up- 
on the optic nerve, very little can be done with any ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs : and much leſs if it ariſes from a 
palſy of that or any neighbouring part. 

A cataract is a defect in the cryitalline humour of the 
eye, which, becoming opaque, prevents the admiſſion of 
thoſe rays upon the retina that conſtitute viſion. The 
diſorder called 900n:-eyes, are only cataracts forming. 
Theſe generally make their appearance when a horſe 
is turned five coming lix ; at which time one eye be- 
comes clouded, the eye-lids being ſwelled, and very often 
ſhut up; and a thin water generally runs from the diſ- 
eaſed eye down the cheek, ſo ſharp as ſometimes to 
excoriate the ſkin ; the veins of the temple, under 
the eye, and along the noſe, are turgid and full: though 
ſometimes it happens that the eye runs but little. 
This diſorder comes and goes till the cataract is ripe ; 
then all pain and running diſappears, and the horſe be- 
comes totally blind, which is generally in avout two 
years, During this time ſome horſes have more fre- 
quent returns than others ; which continue in ſome a 
week or more, in others three or four ; returning 
once in two or three months, and they are ſeldom ſo 
long as five without a relapſe. There is another kind 
of moon blindn:ſ; which is alſo the forerunner of cata- 
rafts, where no humour or weeping attends. The eye 
is never ſhut up or cloſed here, but will now and then 
look thick and troubled, at which time the horſe ſees 
nothing diſtinctly: when the eyes appear ſunk and pe- 
riſhing, the cataracts are longer of coming to maturity; 
and it is not unuſual in this caſe for one cye to eſcape. 
Theſe caſes generally end in blindneſs of one if not 
of both eyes. The moſt promiſing ſigns of recovery are 
when the attacks come more ſeldom, and their conti- 
nuance grows ſhorter, and that they leave the cornea 
clear and tranſparent, and the globe plump and full. 

In all blemiſhes or defects, where a thickening of 
ſome one of the coats, membranes, or humours of the 
eye, has formed an appearance of cataract or film, it 
has been an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among moſt farri:rs to 
beſtow a plentiful application of corroſive powders, un- 
guents, and ſolutions, for the purpoſes of obliteration; 
without reflecting (as Mr Taplin obſerves) upon the 
abſardity of endeayouring to deſtroy by corroſion, what 
is abſolutely ſeparated from the ſurface by a variety of 
membranous coverings, according to the diſtin feat 
of diſeaſe ; with which it is impoſſible to bring the in- 
tended remedy into contact, withbut firſt deſtroying 
the intervening or ſurrounding parts by which the in- 
ner delicate ſtructure is ſo numerouſly guarded, But 
in all diſorders of this ſort, whether moon-eyes 7 N 

farm 


Indeed 
the attempts to cure cataracts have hitherto generally 
produced only a palliation of the ſymptoms, and ſome- 
times have proved entirely deſtructive. Yet early care, 
it is ſaid, has in ſome inſtances proved ſucceſsful, To 
this end rowelling is preſcribed, with bleeding at pro- 
per intervals, except where the eyes appear ſunk and 
periſhing. It is alſo directed, during the violence of 
the ſymptoms, to obſerve a cooling treatment; giving 
the horſe two ounces of nitre every day mixed into a 
ball with honey; and bathing the parts above the eye 
with verjuice or vinegar wherein roſe- leaves are infu- 
ſed, to four ounces of which half a drachm of ſugar of 
lead may be added. The ſwelling on the lid may af- 
terwards be bathed with a ſponge dipt in equal parts of 
lime and Hungary water mixed together; and the fol- 
lowing cooling phy ſic ſhould be given every fourth day, 
till the eye becomes clear. 

LENITIVE electuary and cream of tartar of each four 
ounces, Glauber's ſalts three ounces, ſyrup of buck- 
thorn two ounces. 

W hen the weeping is by theſe means removed, the al- 
terative powders (ſee the Section Of Alterative Me- 
dicines) ſhould be given every day, till two or three 
pounds are taken, and after an interval of three months 
the ſame courſe ſhuuld be repeated. This method, it 
is affirmed, has often been attended with good ſucceſs, 
where the eyes have been full and no way periſhed, 

4. The haws is a ſwelling and ſpongineſs that grows 
in the inner corner of the eye, fo large ſometimes as to 
cover a part of the eye. The operation here is eaſily 
performed by cutting part of it away ; bat the farriers 
are apt to cut away too much : the wound may be 
dreſſed with honey of roſes ; and if a fungus or ſpongy 
fleſh ariſes, it ſhould be ſprinkled with burnt alum, or 
touched with blue vitriol, 


SECT, XVI. Of the glanders. 


M. Dx 1.a FossE has diſtinguiſhed ſeven different 
kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable. 

The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is diſ- 
charged through the noſtrils, like a whitiſh liquor, 
ſometimes appearing in the lumps and grumes : in this 
diſorder, though the matter is diſcharged from the no- 
ſtrils, yet the malady is ſolely in the lungs, 

The ſecond is a waſting humour, which uſually ſcizes 
horſes at the decline of 42 diſeaſe, cauſed by too hard 
labour; this defluxion alſo proceeds from the lungs, 

The third is a malignant diſcharge, which attends 
the ſtrangles ſometimes, and falls upon the langs, which 
runs off by the noſtrils, 

The fourth is, when an acrimonious humour in the 
farcy ſeizes theſe parts, where it ſoon makes terrible 
havock. 

The fifth kind we ſhall deſcribe by and by, as ariſing 
from taking cold. 

The fixth kind is a diſcharge from the ſtrangles, 
which ſometimes vents itſelf at the noſtrils, 

In the ſeventh ſort, which he calls the real glanders, 
the diſcharge is either white, yellow, or greeniſh, ſome- 
times ſtreaked or tinged with blood: when the diſ- 
eaſe is of long ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, the 
mattter turns blackiſh, and becomes very ſctid ;and is 
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Glanders, firmed cataracts with a weeping, general evacuations 
won yith intcrnal alteratives can oily take place. 
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always attended with a ſwelling of the kernels or glands Glander: 


under the jaws ; in every other reſpect the horſe is ge- 
nerally healthy and ſound, till the diſtemper has been 
of ſome continuance. 

It is always a bad ſign when the matter ſticks to the 
inſide of the noſtrils like glue or ſtiff paſte ; when the 
inſide of the noſe is raw, and looks of a livid or lead 
colour ; when the matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks ; 
and when it looks of an aſh · colour. But when only a 
limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh 
matter, the gland under the jaw not increaling, and 
the diſorder of no long continuance, we may expect a 
ſpeedy cure; for in this caſe, which ariſes from taking 
cold after a horſe has been overheated, the pituitary 
membrane is but lightly inflamed, the lymph in the 
ſmall veſſels condenſed, and the glands overloaded, but 
not yet ulcerated. 

Our author affirms this diſeaſe to be altogether lo- 
cal ; and that the true ſeat of it is in the pituitary mem- 
brane which lines the partition along the inſide of the 
noſe, the maxillary ſinuſes or cavities of the check- 
bones on each ſide the noſe, and the frontal ſinuſes or 
cavities above the orbits of the eyes: that the viſcera, 
as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horſes, are in general 
exceeding ſound ; and couſcquently that the ſeat of 
this diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as has been aſſerted 
by moſt authors. But on nicely examining by diſ- 


ſcion the heads of ſuch horſes, he found the cavities 


abovementioned more or leſs filled with a viſcous 
llimy matter; and the membrane which lines both 
them and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and cor- 
roded with ſordid ulcers, which in ſome caſes had eat 
into the bones. | 

It is a curious remark of our author, that the ſub- 
lingual glands, or the kernels ſituated under the jaw- 
bone, which are always ſwelled in this diſtemper, do 
not diſcharge their lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noſtrils ; and that he conſtantly found their 
obſtruction agreed with the diſcharge : if one gland 
only was afMeGed, then the horſe diſcharged from one 
noſtril only ; but if both were, then the diſcharge was 
from both. 

The ſcat of this diſorder thus diſcovered, the mode 
of cure he had recourſe to was by trepanning theſe 
cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by which 
means the parts affected may be waſhed with a proper 
injection, and in fine the ulcers deterged, healed, and 
dried up: and his ſucceſs, by his own account, was 
very great. 

But as, from the obſervations ſince made by this gen- 
tleman, there are different ſpecies of the glanders : fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firſt be attempted by 
injections and fumigations. * Thus, after taking cold 
ſhould a horſe for 15 or 20 days diſcharge a limpid fluid 
or whitiſh matter from one or both noſtrils, the glands 
under the jaw rather growing harder than diminiſhing, 
we may expect it will degenerate into a true glanders. 
To prevent which, after firſt bleeding, and treating 
him as we have directed for a cold, let an emollient in- 
jeQion, prepared with a decoction of lintſeed, marſh» 
mallows, elder camomile flowers, and honey of roſes, 
or ſuch like, be thrown up as far as ble with a 


ſtrong ſyringe, and repeatcd three times a-day : ſhould 
the running not leſſen or be removed in a fortuight by 
the uſe of this injection, a reſtringent one may now be 
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(lunders, prepared with tincture of roſes, lime- water, &c. and 
— —— hc: fg: wich the powders of frankincenſe, 
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root of the tongue, let every pollible method be taken Glander. 
to produce a ſuppuration aud diſcharge of matter 3 Oe 


maſtich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an iron heated 
for that purpoſe; the fame of which may calily be con- 


veyeld through a tube into the noſtrils.” Such is the 
meth»4 recommended by Bartlet, which he ſays has 
hen found ſucceſsful when uſed in time, But a more 
particular courſe of precedure will be afterwards de- 
ſaribed, that the reader ma have the fulleſt informa- 
tion concerning this moſt diſficult diſeaſe. 

When the diforder is inveterate, recourſe muſt be 
hal to the operation above deſcribed, according to 
the doitrins of M. la Foſle. 

The pretenſions of that gentleman, however, have 
been lately expoſed with ſeeming juttice by Mr Tap- 
lin: and the following circumſtances quoted from the 
French farrier's work ſcem ſufficient of themſelves to 
throw ſiſpicion upon the whole. We arc told of three 
herſcs ac trepanned, cach in two places: the internal 
parts were conſtantly ſyringed, and they were perfect. 
ly recovered; „the wound and perforation filling up 
In 25 days, the naries ſultcring no inconvenience from 
the operation, thongh after this experiment they were 


the cavities, ſhould it by probing be diſcovered that 
tac bones are carious (or, in other words, rotten), the 
belt way then will be to diſpatca the horſe, to fave un- 
necelliry trouble and expence, Which Mr Taplin 
inerprets in plain Engliſh thus: “ Deprive the horſe 
of half his head, in compliment to the pecuniary feel- 
ings of the farricr ; and it you find the remaining half 
vill not anſwer the purpoſe of the whole, cut his 
throat, or ſhoot him through the head, to ſave the 
operator's credit.“ 

Mr Taplin alſo condemns the diſtinction of the dif- 
order into different ſpecies ; and the various ſymptoms 
that appear, he conſiders as only marking different ſta- 
ges of the ſame diſzaſc. The fact according to him 
aypears to be, © that any corroſive matter diſcharged 
from the noſtrils, and ſutfered to continue for a length 
of time, fo 15 ro conſtitute ulcerations and corrode the 
bones, will inevitably degenerate into and conſtitute 
tic diſcaſe generally anderſtovd by the appellation of 
g ners; every ſtagnant, acrimonious, or putrid mat- 
ter, is poſſeſſed of this property, and more particularly 
when lodged (or by ſinuſes confined) upon any parti- 
cular part, Diveſted of profeſſional trick, chicanery, 
and deception, this is the incontrovertible explanation, 
whether proceeding from an ulceration of the lungs, 
or the inveterate glandular diſcharges from the head 
(where the caſe is of long ſtanding, and the bone ca- 
rio1s) they are cqually incurable.” In this view, there- 
fore, prevention, rather than cure, beiny the rational 
object of attention, it remains oily to point ont ſuch 
methods as ſeem likely to obviate the diſorder upon the 
ſlighteſt appearance of its approach, or upon the at- 
tack of any other diſeaſe that may be likely io termi- 
nate in it, | 

Where the langs, then, are the ſeat of diſcaſe, as in 
the firſt attack of coughs, &c. no better treatment 
can he purſued than that laid down under the Sections 
of Colds and Couphs, 


matter is forming under the ears, jaws, or about the 


But where a ſwelling ſhows that 


for, in moſt caſes, an external cvacuation becomes the 
criſis, and is greatly preferable to the chance of miſe 
chiefs that may be produced by the morbid mater be- 
ing abſorbed into the hem. 

Should cough, difficulty of breathing, or a greater 
degree of inflammatory heat, tend, draw blood from 
a remote vein in moderate quantity, to mitigate cither 
of thoſe ſymptoms ; and when the iwellings about the 
parts have acquired an evideut promincuce, foment 
them twice a-day, for two or three days, With flaunels 
dipped in the following decoction : 

CAaMOMILE, wormwood, marihmallows, and elder 
flowers, of cach a large handtul, boiled in three 
quarts of water for a quarter of an hour, and then 
ſtraincd off, Let the liquor be uſed hot, and ap- 
ply the herbs warm by way of poultice to the 
parts. 

In two or three days à judgment may be formed 
whether a ſuppuration is lixcly to take place, If fo 
the tumors will increaſe in ſize, and ſcel ſoft and yield- 
ing in the middle when prefied ; in which caſe apply 
the poultice, and proceed as directed above for the 
Stranples. If, on the contrary, the ſwellings continue 
hard and immurcable, a running coming on at the 
noſc ; obſerve whether the matter is of a White colour 
and without ſine!l ; or is of different tinges, and ſtreak- 
ed with blood. The former is a favourable ſign ; and 
in that caſc the treatment may be as directed under 
the Sections of Cold and Cough, But if the matter 
ſhould prove of the latter deſcription, every precaution 
ought to be inſtantly uſed, to prevent in its infancy 
what would ſoon become a caſe of much trouble. In 
the firſt placc, therefore, in order to ſoften the viſcid 
matter in the pallages, and relax the inflammatory 
ſtricture of the plands, prepare a vapour bath of roſe- 
mary, lavender flowers, ſuuthernwood and marjoram 
(cach a handful), boiled in two or three quarts of 
water. Put this iuto a pail, and Jet the horle's head 
be fixed over it as near as can be borne, and ſo long 
as the fumes paſling up the noſtrils can be ſuppoſed 
to take effect as an internal fomentation, This ope- 
ration ſhould be repeated twice every day : and much 
of the treatment recommended under coughs and 
ſtrangles with glandular diſcharges from the noltrils, 
will at the ſame time appear proper to be oblerved, as 
being applicable to many of the preſent ſymptoms. 
Let it be particularly remembered, that during, the 
whole courſe of management, the head of the horſe is 
to be kept as warm as pothible, and in proportion 
much more ſo than the body, cither in a double ker- 
ſey hood, or a ſingle external, and a flaunei one un— 
derneath ; as nothing can contribnte more to a ſolu- 
tion of the humours and promotion of their diſcharge, 
than a critical relaxation of the pores, particularly up- 
on the very ſcat of diſcaſc. 

In caſe the diſcharge ſhould continue to increaſe in 
quantity and virulence, become (till more diſcolour- 
ed, and its ſmell very offentive ; belides continuing the 
fumigation, let half a gyl of the following injection 
(milk warm) be thrown up cither noſtril (or both if 
the matter ſhould be ſo diſcharged) with a ſtrong for- 
cible ſyringe, three or four times a- day. 
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LIN SE ED, an ounce; camomile and elder flowers, 
each halt an ounce; water, three pints, Boil for 
a few minutes; then ſtrain off, and add to the 
liquor four vanccs of mel gyptiacum, mixing well 
together at each time of uling. 

If the matter (houid notwithſtanding grow ſo malig- 
ant as to threaten a corroſion and rottenucſsof the boncs; 
beſides à diligent uſe of both fumigation and injection, 
2 chnrſg of mercurial unction muſt be immediately enter- 
cd upon. Mr Taplin directs to Let two, or at molt 
three drams of the firong mercurial ointment (pre- 
pared as directed under Stranglers) be very Well rubbed 
into the glandular tumors, under the throat or cars, 
every night for a fortnight ; firſt taking away with 
the ſ{citjars all ſuperfluous or long hairs, that the mer- 
curial particles may be with more certainty abſorbed 
by the veſlelz, and taken into the circulation. If the 
owner ot a boric labouring under this difficulty wiſhes, 
like 2 crowning man, to avail binicit of another twig, 
he may call in the aid of mercurial phylic, or altera- 
tive medicines,” 

Upon the wile of this ſabject: As long as the at- 
tack continues in its Carly and ſimple ſtate, let unre- 
mitting attention be paid to the treatment recommend- 
ed under the diſterent heads of thoſe ſymptoms that 
are then moſt predominant ; but ſhould that treat- 
ment, after a fair trial, prove inſufficient to reſiſt the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe, the glands under the jaw- bone 
„continuing during the whole courſe inflexible, the 
matter firſt tinged with blood, then becoming deep in 
colour and molt offenſive in {mell, the carcaſe cma- 
ciated, and the whole frame ſtinking under univerſal de- 
preſſion, the firſt loſs (ſays Mr Taplin) will be ulti- 
mately beſt, in a reſignation of his hide to the collar- 
maker, and his remains to the hounds. As to the 
operation of trepanning, ſo plauſibly held forth with 
all its ſpecious advantages, I thall openly and fairly 
enter my proteſt againſt it, For what does the whole 
amount to more than this ?—If the horſe ſhould abſo- 
lutely recover, and (what is ſtill more unlikely) become 
adequate to the very purpoſes he was deſtined to before 
the attack; when the long ilineſs, ſupport, artend- 
ance, and farrier's bill, are balanced againſt his va- 
lue, he muſt be a moſt excellent horſe, aud very much 
above the line of mediocrity, to have the credit - account 
in his favour, In fact, the molt probable conject.ire 
is, his inevitable diſſolution : but ſhould he miracu» 
louſly eſcapes from both the diſtemper and operator, 
ranking under the denomination of à cured horſe, he 
may, perhaps, be then qualificd to linger out a wretch- 
cd cxiitence in ſome park or paſture, but never enabled 
to encounter labour or fatigue.” 


SECT. XVII. Of the Colic or Gripes, and Pain in 
the Beuel, from ſudden Accidents, 


THERE ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo little underſtood 
by the common farrier as the colic or gripes in horſes, 
one general remedy or method ſerving them in all 
caſes ; but as this diſorder may be produced by very 
different cauics, the method of cure muſt alſo vary; 
otherwiſe the intended remedy, injudiciouſly applied, 
will not only azgravate the complaint, but make it fa. 
tal. We ſhall divide this diſorder into three different 
ſpecies: the flatulent or windy, the bilious or inflam- 


. 
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matory, and the dry gripes ; eachof which we ſhall di- Colic or 
{{inguith by their ditferent ſymptoms, and then point Gripes,&c- 


vat the proper remedies. 

I. he flatulent or windy colic may in general be 
readily diſtinguiſhed by the rumbling of the confined 
air through the inteſtines: The horſe is often lying 
down, and as ſuddenly riſing again with a ſpring ; he 
ſtrikes his belly with his hinder feet, ſtamps with his 
fore-fcet, and refuſes his meat; when the gripes are 
violent, he will have convulſive twitches, his eyes be 
turned up and his limbs ftretcched out as if dying, his 
cars and feet being alternately very hut and cold; he 
falls into profuſe ſweats, and then into cold damps ; 
ſtrives often to ſtale, and turns his head frequently to 
his flanks ; he then falls down, rolls about, and often 
turns on his back; this laſt ſymptom proceeds from a 
Koppage of urine, that almoſt always attends this fort 
of colic, which may be increaſed by-a load of dung 
preſſing on the neck of the bladder. 

Thetc are the general ſymptoms of colic and gripes 
from wind, drinking cold water when hot, and when 
the perſpirable matter is retained, or thrown on the 
bowels by catching cold ; in all which caſes they are 
violently diſtended, Cribbing horſes are more parti- 
cularly ſabject to this complaint, by reaſon they are 
cunſtantly fucking in great quantities of air. 

The firſt intention is to empty the (trait gut with a 
ſmall hand dipped in oil, which frequently makes way 
for the confined wind to diſcharge itſelf, and by caſing 
the neck of the bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is ta- 
ken off, and the horſe ſtales and pets caſe, 

The following ball and glyſter ſeldom fail of giving 
relief in theſe caſes. 

TAKE Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and juniper- 
berrics pounded, of each half an ounce ; falt-pru- 
nella or ſaltpetre, an ounce ; oil of juniper, one 
dram ; ſalt of tartar, wo drams: Make into a ball 
with any ſyrup ; it may be given whole, and waſh- 
ed down with a decoction of juniper-berries, or a 
horn or two of ale. 

If the horſe does not break wind, or ſtale plenti- 
fully, he will ſind no relief: therefore in an hour or 
two give him another ball, and add to it a dram of 
ſalt of amber; which may be repeated a third time, if 
found neceſlary, During the fit the horſe may be 
walked and trotted gently; but ſhould by no means 
be haraſſed beyond his ability, or dragged about till he 
is jaded, 

The following glyſter may be given between 
balls, or alone, and repeated occaſionally, 

TaxtE camomile flowers two handfuls ; aniſe, co- 
riander, and fennel ſceds, of each an ounce; long 
pepper half an vince; boil in three quarts of wa- 
ter to two; and add Dafty's elixir, or gin, half 
a pint ; oi of amber half an ounce, and vil of ca- 
momile eight ounces. 

The ſignus of a horſe's recovery, are his lying quiet, 
without ſtarting or tumbling, aud his gathering up 
his legs, and ceaſing to Jaſh out; and if he continues 
an hour in this quiet poſture, you may conclude all 
danger over. 

2. The next ſpecies of colic js the bilions or in- 
flammatory. This, beſides moſt of the preceding 
ſymptoms, is attended with a fever, great hear, pant- 
ing, and dryneſs of the mouth: the horſe alſo gene- 
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Colic or rally throws out a little looſe dong, with a hot ſcald- 
Gripes,&c: ing waicr which, when it appears blackith, or of a 
— reddiſh colour, aus iciid ſmell, deus an approach- 


ing mortification, 

In this caſe the horſe ſhould immediately be bled to 
the er of three quarts; and it ſhould be repeat- 
ed, if the ſymptoms do uot abate in a few hours, The 
emollient glyſter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in 
it, ſhould be thrown up twice a-day, to cool the in- 
flamed bowels ; plenty of gum arabic water ſhould be 
taken; and a pint of the following drink given every 
two or three hours till ſeveral loofe itools are procured, 
and then it ſhould be given ouly night and morning toll 
the diſorder is removed. 

Take ſcnna three ounces, ſalt of tartar half an 
ounce; infulc in a quart of boiling water an 
hour or two; then ſtrain off, and add two oun- 
ces of lenitive cleftuary, and four of Glzuber's 
ſalts, 

If this diforder is not removed by theſe means, but 
the inflammation and fever increaſe, attended with a 
diſcharge of the fleſh- coloured water above deſcribed, 
the event will molt probably be fatal; and the chief 
thing to be 1 now, muſt be a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of Juſuit's bark, given to the quantity of a pint 
every three hours, with a gill of red port - wine. 

A quart of the ſame may be uſed for a glyſter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine, diſſolved with the 
yolks of two eggs, an ounce of diaſcordium, and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a-day : if the horſe reco- 
vers, give two or three mild rhubarb purges. 

3. The dry gripes, or colic which ariſes often from 
coltiveneſs, is diſcovered by the horſe's frequent and 
fruitleſs motion to dung, the blackneſs and bardneſs 
of the dung, the frequent and quick motion of his 
tail, the high colour of his urine, aud his great reſt- 
leſſneſs and uncaſineſs. 

In this caſe the ſtrait gut ſnonld be examined and 
A with a ſmall hand oiled properly for that pur- 
poſe ; the emollient olly glyſter (p. 1 6. col. 2. par. 3.) 
ſhould be thrown up twice a-day; and the above pur- 
ging drink given, till the bowels arc unloaded, and 
the ſymptoms removed, 

The diet for a horſe in the gripes ſhould be ſcalded 
bran, warm water-gruel, or white water, made by dit- 
ſolving four ounces of gum-arabic in a quart of water, 
and mixing it with his other water. 

4. From this hiſtory and diviſion of gripes and co- 
lics, with their different treatment, it appears how ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary it is they ſhould be well underſtood, 
in order to be managed ſkilfully : it is plain, too, that 
violent hot medicines ſhould in every ſpecies of this 
diſorder be guarded againſt, and given with great 
caution and diſcretion, even in the firſt kind of flitu- 
lent colic, where indeed they can only be wanted ; yet 
too often, when prepared by the farriers with oil of 
turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, &c. they even 
increaſe that diſorder, by ſtimulating the neck of the 
bladder, too forcibly heating the blood, and inflaming 
the bowels, till a mortification is brought on them, 
Theſe are, in general, the conſtant appearances of hor- 


ſes that die of this diſorder ; whoſe bowels being exa- 


mined for that purpoſe, have been found inflamed, full 
of red and livid ſpots, ſometimes quite black, criſped 
with extreme heat, and rotten, 
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SecT, XVIII. Of the Lax and Scouring, with other Diſ- 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels. 


IT is ſometimes a nice matter to form a proper judg- 
ment when to controul or encourage a looſencis; but 
theſe general rules may be a direction: If a healthy 
full horſe, on taking cold, or upon hard riding, over- 
fceding, cating unwholeſome food, or with a ſlight 
fever, ſhould have a moderate purging, by no means 
think of ſtopping ii; but rather encourage it with an 
open diet, and plenty of warm gruel : bur if it conti- 
nucs long, with gripings, the mucus of the bowels co- 
ming away, and the horſe loſing his appetite and fleſh, 
recourſe muſt be had to proper medicines. If he voids 
great quantities of ſi;jme and greaſy matter, give him 
the following drench, and repeat it every other day for 
three times. 

Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar of each 
four ounces, yellow rofin finely powdered one 
ounce, and four ounces of ſweet oil; mix with a 
pint of water-gruel. 

The following altcrative hall alone has been found 
ſucceſsful for this purpoſe when given twice a-week, 
with ſcalded bran and warm grucl. 

Take ſocotorine aloes half an ounce, diapente one 
ounce ; make into à ball with the juice of Spa- 
niſh liquorice diſſolved in water, and a ſpoouful 
of oil of amber, To this may be added two 
drams of myrrh, and a dram of ſaffron, and 
3 4998 it can be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 
barb, 

When the purging is attended with a fever, rhu- 
barb ſhould firſt be given to the quantity of half an 
onnce, with an ounce and half of lenitive electuary; at 
night, after the working, give half an ounce or more 
of diaſcordium in a pint of red wine mullcd with cin- 
namon ; and repeat it every day, and the rhubarb-ball 
once in two or three, 

But if the diſtemper increaſes, the horſe's flanks 
and belly look full and diſtended, and he appears gri- 
ped and in pain, let this glyſter be given, and the 
quantity of diaſcordium increaſed an ounce in his 
night-drink. 

TAkE camomile flowers one handful, red roſes half 

a handful, pomegranate and balauſtines of each 
au ounce ; boil in two quarts of water to one ; 
ſtrain off, and diſſolve it in two or three ounces 
of diaſcordium and one of mithridate; to which 
= be added a pint of port wine, Repeat it once 
a-day. 

If the flux continues violent, give an ounce of rock- 
alum, with an ounce and a half ef bole, twice a-day ; 
or, diſſolve double this quantity with two ounces of 
diaſcordium, and the cordial ball, in two quarts of 
hartſhora drink; to which may be added a pint of 
port; and give the horſe, three or four times a-day, 
a pint of this drink. For this purpoſe alſo a ſtrong 
decoction of oak-bark may be given, with either of 
the above remedies, and to the fame quantity; even 
by itſelf, it will be found on trial no inconſiderable re- 
medy, 

When the diſcharge is attended with an acrid mu- 
cus or ſlime, the griping and pains are very ſevere, the 
common lining ot the bowels being waſhed away Hou 
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TaxE of tripe- liquor or thin ſtarch two quarts, vil 
of olives half a pint, the yoik of fix eggs well 
broke, and two or three ounces of coarſe iugar. 

Soine horſes, having naturally weak ftomachs and 
bowels, throw out their aliment undigeited ; their 
dung is habitually ſoft and of a pale colour; they 
feed poorly, and get no fleſh: to remedy this com- 
plaint, give the following purge two or three times; 
and then the infuſion to the quantity of a pint every 
moruing. 

Take ſocotorine aloes fix drams, rhubarb powdered 
three drams, myrrh and ſaff:on cach a dram ; 
make into a ball with ſyrup of ginger. 

Jifuſion.—T AKeE zedoary, gentian, winter's-bark, 
aud orange-pcel, of each two ounces; pomeyra- 
natc-bark and balauſtines of cach an ounce ; ca- 
momile- flowers and centaury, cach a handful ; 
cinnamon and cloves, cach an ounce ; infule in a 
gallon of port or ſtrong beer. 

The bloody-flux is a diſtemper horſes are not very 
ſubject to; however, as it ſometimes does occur, when- 
ever blood is diſcharged, attended with gripings and 
great pain in the bowels, if the flux is not ſpeedily re- 
ſtrained the horſe probably may be ſoon loſt ; we re- 
commend therefore the following glyſter and drink for 
that purpoſe, 

Take oak-bark four ounces, tormentil-root two 
ounces, burnt hartſhorn three ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of ſorge · water to two; ſtrain off, and 
add two ounces of diaſco dium, four ounces of 
{tarch, and half a dram of opium. 

A glyſter may alſo be prepared with the ſame quan- 
tity of fat broth, ſtarch, and opium, in order to plaiter 
over the coats of the bowels, and abate their violent 
irritations. Alſo, 

Take ſoft chalk two onnces, mithridate or diaſcor- 
dium one ounce, powder of Indian-root half a 
dram, liquid laudinum 50 or 60 drops; diſſolve 
in a pint of hartſhorn drink, and add to it four 
ounces of cinnamon-water and red wine ; give it 
twice a-day. 

Gum-arabic diſſolved in hartſhorn drink, or in com- 

mon water, ſhould be the horſe's uſual drink, 

When horſes are apt to be coſtive, from whatever 
cauſe it ariſes, gentle openers ſhould be given ; ſuch 
as cream of tartar, Glauber's ſalts, and lenitive elec- 
ruary ; four ounces of any two of theſe diſſolved in 
warm ale, whey, or water, given every other morning 
for two or three times, will anſwer this purpoſe ; eſpe- 
cially if aſſiſted by an oily emollient glyſter, prepared 
with a handful of ſalt. Scalded bran or barley, with 
an ounce of fenugreek and linſeed. occaſionally given, 
will prevent this complaint : but where it is coaſtitu- 
tional, and proceeds from the power and force of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach and guts, as ſometimes happens, 
and the horſe is in perfect health, no inconvenicnce 
will ariſe from it; and it is obſerved that ſuch horſes 
are able to indure great fatigue and labour, 


SECT. XIX. Of Worms and Botts. 


AuTnors have deſcribed three different ſorts of 
worms that affect horſes, viz. Botts, which young hor- 
fes are often troubled with in the ſpring ; the Retundi, 
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Lax and this caſe the following glyſter ſhould ſrequently be in- 
Scouring, jected warm. 


above a fortnight or three weeks. 
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or thoſe reſembling earih- worms; and the Afcarides, or Worms 
thole about the ſize of the largeſt ſewing necdle, with and Botts, 


flat heads, 

The bous which breed in the ſtomachs of horſes, 
and are ſometinies the cauſe of convulſions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compoled of circular rings, 
with little ſharp prickly ſcet along the ſides of their 
beliies (like the feet ot hoy-hice), which by their 
ſharpneſs (like the points of the fineſt needles) ſeem to 
be of uſc to faſten them to che part where they breed 
and draw their nouriſhment, and to prevent their be- 
ing looſened from ſuch adheſwn before they come to 
maturity, The eggs from whence thoſe botts are pro- 
duced, are diſperſed into cluſters all round the lower 
orifice of the ſtomach, and are laid under the inner coat 
or thin membrane of the ſtomach ; ſo that when the 
animals come to form and lite, they burſt thiough this 
inner coat with their breech and tail ſtraight outwards, 
and their trunks ſo fixed into the muſcular or fleſhy 
coat of the ſtomach, that it ſometimes requires a good 
pull to diſengage them: from the blood of this Jaſt 
coat they draw their nouriſhment, which they ſuck 
like ſo many leeches, every one ulcerating and purſ- 
ing up the part where it fixes like a honey - comb; and 
ny often make ſuch quick havock as to deſtroy the 

orſe. 

The ſymptoms of worms are various, The botts 
that many horſes are troubled with in the beginning of 
ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking on the trait gut, 
and are often thruſt out with the dung, with a yel- 
lowiſh coloured matter like melted ſulphur : they are 
no ways dangerous there ; but are apt to make a horſe 
reſtleis and uneaſy, and rub his breech againſt the 
poſts. The ſeaſon of their coming is uſually in the 
months of May and june; after which they are ſel- 
dom to be ſcen, and rarely continue in any one horſe 
Thoſe that take 
their lodgment in the ſtomach, are extremely danger- 
ous by cauling convulſions ; and are ſeldom diſcover- 
ed by any previous ſtgns before they come to life, 
when they throw a horſe into violent agonies. The 
other kinds are more troublefome than dangerous; but 
are known by the following ſigns : the horſe looks 
lean and jaded, his hair ſtares as if he was ſurfeited, and 
nothing he cats makes him thrive; he often ſtrikes his 
hind-feet againſt his belly ; is ſometimes griped, but 
without the violent ſymptoms that attend a cholic and 
ſtrangury; for he never rolls and rumbles, but only 
ſhows uneaſineſs, and generally lays himſelf down quiet- 
ly on his belly for a liule while, and then gets up and 
falls a feeding; but the ſureſt ſign is when he voids 
them with his dung. 

For the cure of botts in the ſtomach, calomel ſhould 
firſt be given in large quantities, and repeated at pro- 
per intervals; Æthiop's mineral, or ſome of the under- 
mentioned forms, many be given afterwards. 

But botts in the ſtrait gut may be eured by giving the 
horſe a ſpoonful of ſavin, cut very ſmall, once or twice 
a-day in his oats or bran, moiſtened ; and three or four 
cloves of garlic may be added to advantage. Give alſo 
an aloetic purge between whiles ; the following ſtands 
recommended, 

Tak fine ſocotorine aloes, ten drams ; freſh jalap, 
one dram; ariſtolochia, or birthwort, and myrrh 
powdered, of each two drams ; oil of ſavin and 

amber, 


R. 
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amber, of cach one dram ; ſyrup of backthorn 
envuzh to form into a ball. 
Bt as the ſource of worms in general proceeds from 
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It the rhabarb ſhould be found too expenſive, omit Diforders 
it, and add the ſame quantity of cream of tartar, and of the Kid. 


a vitiated appetiie and a weak digeſtion, recourſe mult 
firſt he had to mercarials, aud afterwards to ſuch things 
23 are proper to firengthen the ſtomach, promote di- 
geſtion, and by deſtroying the ſuppoſed ova, prevent 
the regeneration of theſe atiimals. Thus, two drains 
of calomel may be given with half an ounce of dia- 
pente, ad mixed up with conſerve of wormwood, over- 
night; and the next morning the above purge: theſe 
may be repeated fix or eight days. Or the following 
mercurial purge may be given, wiich will be leſs 
troublciome, aud no ſeſs efficacions, 

TAxE crude quick ſilver two drams, Venice turpen- 
tine half an ounce ; rub the quickſilver till no 
gliſtening appears ; then add an ounce of alocs, a 
dram of grated ginger, 30 drops of oil of ſavin, 
and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn to 
make a ball, 

One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with 
the uſual precantions in regard to mercurial phyſic; 
and the following powder intermediately. 

Tatts powdered tin and Xthiop's mineral of each 
half an bounce: give every night in a maſh, or a- 
mong his corn; 

The various preparations of antimony and mercury 
maſt be given ſeveral weeks together, in order to get 
entire riddance of theſe vermin, The Athiop's mine- 
ral may be given to the quantity of half an ounce a- day; 
the mercurius alkalifatus to two drams a-day, incor- 
porated with a bit of cordial ball, The cinnabar pow- 
ders, as directed in the farcy, are no leſs effectual: and 
when worms are bred from high feeding, or unwhole- 
ſome food ; rue, garlic, tanſy, ſavin, box, and many 
other fimples, may be given ſucceſ fully; being for 
that purpoſe mixed with their food ; as alſo cut to- 
bacco, from half an ounce to an ounce a-day. 


SECT. XX. Of the Tellows, or Jaundice. 


HoxsEs are frequently ſubje& to this diſtemper; 
which is known by a duſky yellowneſs of the eyes ; the 
inſide of the mouth and lips, the tongue, and bars 
of the roof of the mouth, lo king alſo yellow. The 
horſe is dull, and refuſes all manner of tood ; the fever 
is low, yet both that and the yellowneſs increaſe to- 
gether, The dung is often hard and dry, of a pale yel- 
low, or light pale green. His urine is commonly of a 
dark dirty brown colour ; and when it has ſetiled ſome 
time on the pavement, it looks red like blood. Ne 
ſtales with ſome pain and difficulty; and if the di!- 
remper is not checked ſoon, grows delirious and fran- 
tie. The oft-ſfide of the belly is ſometimes hard and 


diſtended ; and in old hories, when the liver has been 


long diſeaſed, the cure is not practicable, and ens ta- 
tally with a waiting diarrhoea ; but when the diſtem- 
per is recent, and in young horſes, there is no fear of 
a recovery, if the following directions are obſerved. 

Firſt of all blecd plentifully ; and give the laxative 
plyſter (p. 120. col. 2. laſt par.) as horſes are apt to 
be very coſtive in this diſtezoper ; aud the next day 
give him this purge : 

Take of Indian rhubarb powdered one ounce and a 
half, ſaffron two drams, ſocot»rine aloes ſix drams, 
{yrup of buckthorn a ſuſſicient quantity. 
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half an ounce of caſtile ſoap, with four drams more uc, &c. 
— — 


of aloes. This may be repeated two or three times, 
giving intermediately the following balls and drink. 

Takt of Athiop's mineral half an ounce, millepedes 

the ſame quantity, caſtile ſoap one ounce; male 
into a ball, and give one cvery day, and Mah it 
cown with a pint of the following decoction. 

TAkE madder root and tarmerick of cach four oun- 

ces, burdock-root ſliced half a pound, Monk's 
rhubarb four ounces, liquorice ſliced tuo ounces ; 
boil in a gallon of forpe-water to three quarts; 
ſtrain off, and ſweeten vith honey, 

Balls of caſtile ſoap and turmerick may be given al- 
ſo for this purpoſe ro the quaitity of three or four 
ounces a-day, and will in moſt recent caſcs ſucceed, 

By theſe means the diſtemper generally abates in 
a week, which may be diſcovered by an alteration in 
the horſe's eyes and month; but the medicincs muſt 
be continued till the yellowneſs is entirely removed. 

Should the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and not ſub- 
mit to this treatment, you muſt try more potent re- 
medies, viz. mercurial phylic, repeated two or three 
times at proper intervals; and then the following balls. 

Take ſalt of tartar two ounccs, cinnabar of ami- 

mony four ounces, live millepedes and filings of 
ſteel of cach three ounces, ſaffron half an ounce, 
Caſtile or Venice ſoap haf a pound; make into 
balls, the ſize of a pullet's egy, with honey; and 
give one night and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink. | 

It will be proper, on his recovery, to give two or 
three mild purges ; and, if a fat full horſe, to put in a 
rowel. 


SECT. XXI. Of the Diſorders of the Kidneys and 
Blader, 


Tn E ſigns of the kidneys being hurt or affected are, 
a weakneis of the back and loins, difficulty of ſtaling, 
faintneſs, loſs of appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes; 
the urine is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpe- 
clally after a violent ſtrain. A horſe diſcaſed in his 
kidneys can ſeldom back, that is, move ſtraight back- 
wards, without pain, which is viſible as often as he is 
put to the trial; the ſame thing is obſcrvable indeed 
in horſcs whoſe backs have been wrung and wrenched ; 
but with this difference, that in the latter there is ſel- 
dom any defect or alteration in the urine, except that 
it is hipher coloured. 

The conſequences of a diſordered ſtate of the uri- 
nary organs are principally two; ſtranguary and dia- 
hetes, 

1. Strangury, or an obſtruction of urine, may ariſe 
from different cauſes, When it is not owing to wind, 
or hardened dung preſſing upon the neck of the blad- 
der (as was obſerved in the ſeQion on Cholics), it may 
proceed from inflammation in the bladder or kidneys, 
ulcerations there, or ſpaims upon any particular part. 
When owing to inflammation or ſpaſm, the general 
indications of cure are, to ]-{[en the ſtricture upon the 
parts; to reduce the inflammation ; and to promote 
the evacuation of urine : the firſt of which intentions 
may be anſwered by a moderate loſs of blood; the ſe- 

cond, 


sect. XXI. 


Diſorders cond, by the uſe of internal emollients ; and the third, 
of the Kid- by gentle ſtimulants and mild diuretics, 


ne ys, &c. 
— 


Salle Di- 
reory, 
P- 363. 


In ſtrangury from inflammation or ſpaſm in the 
parts, the horſe makes frequent motions to ſtale, ſtands 
wide and ſtraddling, appears full in the flank, and 
ſomewhat dejected. The firſt meaſure, as already ob- 
ſerved, is bleeding ; and that more or leſs plentifully 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. In a 
convenient time after this operation, Mr Taplin re- 
commends to throw up the following emollient gly- 
ſter : 

« TAK E of thin gruel three pints, nitre two ounces, 
gum arabic one onnce and an half, olive oil four 
ounces; let it be injected moderately warm, and 
retained in the body as long as poſlible. 

cc So ſoon after this glyſter as the horſe is inclined 
by appetite to receive it, give a maſh of two parts 
malt and one bran, they having been ſcalded together 
and ſtirred till of a moderate warmth ; after this, if 
the ſubject has not ſtaled in conſequence of bleeding, 


glyſter, and maſh, have the following balls expediti- 


ouſly prepared to forward the evacuation : 

« Take caſtile ſoap ten drams, fal prunella one 
ounce, camphire two drams, anniſeed powder ſix 
drams, oil of juniper one dram and an half, ſyrup 
of marſhmallows ſufficient to make the maſh ; 
which divide into two equal parts, giving one in 
ſix hours after the other, if the former is not ſuc- 
ceſsfol. 

«« Theſe are very ſafe, mild, and efficacious, in ge- 
neral producing the deſired effect without any uneaſy 
ſenſations, Where adrink is preferred, as coming in- 
to a more applicable mode of adminiſtration, the fol- 
lowing will prove equally ſerviceable : 

«© TAKE juniper berries (bruiſed) two ounces ; boil 
in a pint and a half of water for ſome time, then 
ſtrain (to 23 by ſqueezing the berries three 
quarters of a pint) ; to this add niire and gum 
Arabic (in powder) each an ounce, 

cc This drink, or the above ball, to be repeated at 
diſtin& periods of four hours each (if a repetition of 
the firſt at the end of ſix hours does not effect the de- 
fired purpoſe), till relief is obtained by plentiful evacu- 
ation.“ 

As a ſupꝑpreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes from an 
mflammation of the parts ; ſo at others from a para- 


lytic affection, particularly of the kidneys, diſabling 


them in their office of ſeparating the urine from the 
blood : in this latter caſe, a general ſuppreſſion taking 
place, the bladder is uſually empty, fo that a horſe will 
make no motion to ſtale ; and if he ſurvives a few days 
in this condition, his body will ſwell to a great degree, 
break out in blotches all oyer, and death will ſoon cloſe 
the ſcene, 

Strangury ſometimes alſo ariſes from an ulceration 
of the parts; which is a caſc almoſt as deſperate as the 
preceding. The ſymptoms are: A vilible diſquie- 
trade ; the evacuation not totally ſuppreſſed, being 


only at times obſtructed ; the urine frequently alter- 


ing its appearance, being ſometimes thick, depoſiting 

a turbid ſediment as if impregnated with membra- 

nous matter ; and at other times tinged with blood, the 

evident effect of a corroded ſolution of the diſeaſed 

part, In this inſtance the following balls or drink 
Vor, VII. 


TA M ® 


1% * © 
are recommended by Mr Taplin as the only probable 


means of relief. 
« TAkxE of myrrh one ounce, Caſtile ſoap and Loca- 
telli's balſam each three ounces, nitre and anj- 
feed (in powder) each two vunces, balſam of 
Peru ſix drams. Mix together with ſyrup of 
marſhmallows, and divide inio ſix balls, giving 
one every morning. 
« In cale ſpaſm of the parts be alſo ſuſpected, the 
following ball may be given, and repeated at ſuch 
times as the circumſtances of the caſe may render 


proper. 


«© TAKE of Caſtile ſoap half an oance ; nitre, roſin, 
and compound powder of gum tragacanth, each 
two drams ; opium (in powder) ten grains; oil 
of juniper 30 drops, —Mix. 

«© The following drink may be ſubſtituted with e- 

qual effect if a liquid form is preferred: 

« TAKE thin grucl three quarters of a pint, gum A- 
rabic and nitre (in powder) each one vunce, li- 
quid laudanum three drams.— Mix. 

« This (as the ball above) may be occaſionally re- 

peated.“ 

2. Horſes ſabje& to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtaling, if 
old, or of a weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured ; they 
ſoon loſe their fleth and appetite, . grow feeble, their 
coat ſtaring, and they die rotten, Of à young horſe 
there are more hopes: but he muſt not be indulged 
with too much water or moiſt food, Give him the fol- 
lowing : 

TAkk jeſuits bark four onnces, biſtort and tormen- 
til- root of each two ounces ; boil in two gallons 
of lime-water to the conſumption of half, and 
give a pint three times a-day. 

As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent 


* Exerciſe, over-{training, &c. repeated bleedings in ſmall 


quantities are abſolutely neceſſary, till the mouths of 
the veſſels cloſe up. 


SECT, XXII. Of Molten-greaſe. 


By molten-greaſe is meant a fat or oily diſcharge 
with the dung; and it ariſes from a colliquation or melt- 
ing down of the fat of a horle's body by violent exer- 
ciſe in very hot weather. It is always attended with 
a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs ſtartingand tremblings, great 
inward lickneſs, ſhortneſs ot breath, and ſometimes with 
the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. His dung will be ex- 
tremely greaſy, and he will fall into a ſcouring ; his 
blood will have a thick ſkin or fat over it when cold, 
of a white or yellow hue, but chie fly the latter; the 
congealed part or ſediment is commonly a mixture of 
ſize and greaſe, which makes it ſo extremely ſlippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall 
portion of ſerum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. The 
horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, which probably is diſ- 
ſolved and abſorbed into the blood ; and thoſe that 
ſurvive this ſhock commonly grow hide-bound for a 
time, their legs ſwelling both before and behind, and 
continue in this ſtate till the blood and juices are rec- 
tified ; and if this is not done effectually, the farcy or 
ſome obſtinate ſurſeit generally follows, very difficult 
to remove, 

In the firſt place 2 , and repeat it for 

wo 
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two or three days ſucceſſively in ſmaller quantities ; 


E-vadFur- (wo or three rowels ſnould alſo be immediately put in, 


ſcits, & c. 
— 


Stolle Di- 


rellory, 


p. 114; 


and the cooling emollicnt glyſters (p. 121. col. 1. par. 
1, 2.) daily thrown op to abatc the fever, and dræin 
off the greaſy matter from the inteſtines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water or gruel, with cream 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilate and attenuate the blood, 
which in this caſe is greatly diſpoſed to run into gru- 
mes, and in danger a total ſtagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, and the horſe has 
recovered his appetite, gentle aloctic purges thould be 
given once a-week, fir a month or fix weeks, in order 
to bring down the ſwelled legs, To this end give the 
following ; which, repeated for ſome time, will entire- 
ly remove this diſorder, 

Take of ſocotorine aloes ſix drams, of gum guaia- 
cum powdered half an ounce, of diaphoretic au- 
timony and powder of myrrh cach two drams ; 
make into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his bulineſs a- 
boye two or three days in a week ; neither will be loſe 
his fleſh or appetite with them, but on the contrary 
mend in both; which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging, and gives this greatly the 
preference in mauy caſes, 


Hide bound, Surfeits, and 
Mange. 


Sect, XXIII. 


1. Tux ſigns of Hide-bound are, “a want of flexi- 
bility in the ſkin, which is pervaded by a general ſtiff- 
neſs that ſeems to form an entire adheſion to the fleſh, 
without the leaſt partial ſeparation or diſtinction. There 
is a kind of duſty ſcurff, plainly perceived underneath 
the hair, that raiſes it up in different parts ; and, gi- 
ving it another hue, the coat in many places forms an 
appearance of two or three colours ; conveying, even 
in thi; trifling circumſtance, a very forcible idea of 
poverty in both food and raiment. The horſe is ge- 
ncrally languid, dull, heavy, and weak: his excrement 
is dark, foul, and offenſive ; he ſweats much upon very 
moderate exertions; then his coat (ſtares, the hair 
turns diflerent ways (which in its effluvia is diſagree- 
able), aud affords evident proof of weakneſs and de- 
bilitation. 

Bad food and want of ſtable care are, in general, 
the only probable reaſons that can be aſſigned for this 
complaint. Long lank graſs in low ſwampy land in 
autumn, and muſty hay or bad oats at any ſcaſon, may 
in ſome degree allay the hunger, but not gratify the 
petite; tor, being in itfelf deſtituc of the effect and 
quality of ſuperior food, no nutritve contribution can 
„e conveyed for the generating of blood or formation 
of fleſh. The ſources for the ſupply of cbyle being 
dus obſtructed, the lymphatics are deprived of their 
due proportion of nutritive fluid that ſhould paſs 
throngh theſe ſmaller veſſels ; and they become not on- 
iy in ſome meaſure contracted, but in a great degree 
inactive, which, with the want of proper external care 
and dreſſing, contribute to an almoſt univerſal obſtruc- 
tion of the coranevus pores, Theſe, from the preter- 
natural debilitztion of the general ſyſtem, are thrown 
open by the moſt moderate exerciſe. 

I; reſpect to its cure very few directions will be ne- 


. 


ce ſſary, the caſe being no more than a temporary incon- 
venience, rather than a diſeaſe. 


way a ſmall quantity of blood; and in three or four hours 
after, increaſe iis impetus by a maſh of malt, oats, and 
bran, equal parts. Continue this maſh every night for a 
fortuight, ſtirring in two ounces of flower of brimſtone 
every other night ; and for his other feeds (morning 
and noon) give equal parts of oats and bran, with half 
a pint of old beaus in each, to prevent relaxing the 
body too much by the maſhes. Ar the ſame time, re- 
gular and ſubſtantial dreſſiig, air, exerciſe, found oats, 
ſweet hay, and good loft water, will greatly contri- 
bute to promote the cure. And when by theſe means 
he has vitibly improved in hide, coat, and condition, 
let him have twice in a week a bruſhing gallop, to 
produce a moderate ſweat and promote the circula- 
tion; taking great care not to let him ſtand ſtill till he 
is perfectly cool; when his dreſſings ſhould be tho- 
roughly gone through with attention, care, and per- 
ſeverance, every night and morning. If this method 
ſhould be unattended with ſucceſs, there will be reaſon 
to ſuſpect ſome unknown cauſe lurking behind; in 
which caſe go through a mild courſe of phyſic, feed- 
ing well between the doſes. 

2, Of Surfeits, according to Mr Taplin, there are 
two kinds, originating from different cauſes : One be- 
ing no more than a very advanced ſtage of the caſe laſt 
deſcribed ; which being long neglected, all its ſymp- 
toms increaſe, till the entire maſs of blood being at laſt 
affected, the virulence of the diſorder diſplays iiſelf up- 
on the ſurface of the body. 

The other kind of ſurfeit, differing from the former 
in cauſe, but very little in effect, is that where, from 
ignorance or inattention, a horſe is ſuffered to drink 
immoderately of cold water, when in a violent perſpi- 
ration, and the blood conſequently in the higheſt de- 
gree of circulation, | | 

The circulating fluid being ſo inſtantaneouſly check- 
ed by the influence of the frigid element and the ſud— 
den contraction of the ſolids, the craſſaincutum be- 
comes immediately thickened and inflamed ; while the 
ſerum or watery part, ſcparatiug from the other, ex- 
travaſates itſelf ; and, by an effort of nature, is pro- 
pelled to the ſkin for tranſpiration, where the pores 
(having been inſtantly collapſed at the time of the wa- 
ter's taking etfect) are fo cloſely obſtructed that its 
paſſage to the ſurface is rendered impracticable. In 
this ſituation it becomes united with the perſpirable 
matter already confined there ; and is, in the courſe 
of time, compelled by the progreſsof internalinflamma- 
tion to make its way through the ſkin ; upon which it 
at laſt appears in a variety of forms and oifferent ſymp- 
toms, aſſuming diſtin& degrees of malignancy, accord- 
ing to the ſtate, habit, and conſtitution of the ſubject 
at the time of attack, 

Such, in ſabſtance, is Mr Taplin's account of this 
diſorder. The indications of cure are, 'To reſolve the 
inflammatory crudities, remove cutaneous obſt ruction, 
correct the acrimony of the blood, and gently quicken 
the circulation, The better to effect theſe, he directs 
to take away a moderate quantity of blood, that the 
impetus may be encouraged ; to open the body with 
a few warm maſhes ; — according to the mildneſs or 

M- 


Sect. XIII. 


Therefore, by way of bound, Sur- 
affording ſome little change to the circulation, take a- eiu, Ke. 


cet, XXIII. 


Hide- 


inveteraey of its appearance, to give either two or 


pound, sur- three mercurial purges, compoſed of the following in- 


ſcits, &c. 
— — 


gredicnts, 

BARBADOES aloes one ounce, jalap (in powder) three 
drams ; calomel, cream of tartar, Caſtile ſoap, 
and ginger (in tug of cach two drams ; with 
ſyrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make a ball. 

The doſes muſt be given at proper intervals; par- 
ticular care being all the while taken to guard a- 
gainſt cold on account of the mercury contained in the 
compoſition, In three days after the laſt doſe, a 
courſe of alteratives muſt be entered upon, the medi- 
cine compoſed as follows. 

ANT1MoONY levigated and ſulphur each half a pound, 
Athiop's mineral and cream of tartar cach four 
ounces, Theſe are to be mixed well together, 
and divided into twelve equal parts of two ounces 
each, for twelve doſes ; one of which muſt be 
given every nipht with the feed of corn; the 
latter being firſt ſprinkled with water, the better 
to retain the powders, 

Theſe muſt be continued with the utmoſt punctua- 
lity for a month ; during all which time let there 
be alſo given two ounces of nitre every morning in 
a pail of ſoft water. Should any trifling eſchars, 
ſcabs, or excoriations, prove obſtinate upon any part 
of the body, they may be washed with equal parts ef 
ye (procured from the ſoap boilers) and lime-waters. 

If in the courſe of a month no conſiderable ad- 
vantage ſhould be produced by the above preſcrip- 
tions, the doſes muſt be gradually increaſed from 
two ounces to two and an half, and in another week to 
three ounces for each doſe, of both the compolition 
and the nitre. 

3. Mange is a diſtemper ſo univerſally known as to 
render a particular deſcription unneceſſary. It pro- 
ceeds chiefly from poor feeding: hence it is very little 
ſcen amongſt horſes of any eſtimation ; bat 1s almoſt 
entirely confined to the lower claſs of ſtables and pro- 
prietors, 

In a mangy horſe the ſkin is generally tawny, thick, 
and full of wrinkles, eſpecially about the mane, the 
loins, and tail; and the little hair that remains in 
thoſe parts ſtauds almoſt always ſtraight out or briſtly ; 
the ears are commonly naked and without hair, the eye 
and eye-brows the ſame ; and when it affects the limbs, 
it gives them the ſame aſpect: yet the ſkin is not raw, 
nor peels off, as in the ſurfeit. 

Where this diſtemper is caught by infection, if ta- 
ken in time it is very eaſily cured: and a ſulphur oint- 
ment is recommended as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, 
rubbed in every day. To purify and cleanſe the 
blood, give antimony and ſulphur for ſome weeks af- 
ter. There are a great variety of external remedies for 
this purpoſe, ſuch as train-oil and gunpowder, to- 
bacco ſteeped in chamber lye, &c. moſt of them evi- 
dently improper. Soleſeyl recommends the following, 
which has been approved, 

Taxes burnt alum and borax in fine powder of each 
two ounces, white vitriol and verdigris powdered 
of each four ounces; put them into a clean por, 
with two pounds cf honey, ftirring till they are 
incorporated: whzn cold, add two ounces of 
ſtrong aquafortis, 

But when this diſorder, as is generally the caſe, is 
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with hay and corn. 
conſtant ſupply of warm maſhes, prepared with half 
malt and half bran, or equal parts of oats and bran, 
with four ounces of honey diſſolved in each : let theſe 
be given night and morning, with a feed of dry corn 
every day at noon, During this treatment (which 
muſt be continued a week, to ſheathe the acrimony of 
the finids, and ſoften the rigidity of tlie ſkin) give 
one ounce of ſulphur in cach maſh, and one ounce of 
nitre in water every night and morning. Ina week or 
ten days, when the frame becomes more invigorated, 
diſcontinue the maſhes, and let the diet be changed to 
good oats and ſweet hay; giving, in the morning aud 
evening feeds, one of the following powders, intermix- 
ed with the corn firſt ſprinkled with water : 

SULPHUR and prepared antimony each a pound, rub- 
bed well together in a mortar, and then divided 
into 24 equal parts for as many doſes, 

Or, Antimony levigated and ſulphur of each 12 
ounces, liver of antimouy and cream of tartar 
each half a pound. — Theſe to be mixed well to- 
gether, and divided into the ſame number of do- 
ſes as the former. 

As to the external treatment ; previous to the com- 
mencement of the maſhes, procure a pail of warm wa- 
ter and a quarter of a pound of ſoft ſoap (tied up in a 
linen rag), and with this forming a ſtrong lather, 
let every infected part be thoroughly waſhed and clean- 
ſed, ſo that no ſcurf or filth be left upon the ſurface ; 
then rub tenderly, dry with a coarſecloth or ſeparated 
hay bands; and on the following morning begin to rub 
in upon every part affected a due portion of the follow- 
ing ointment. 

Wax mercurial ointment half a pound, quickſilver 

four ounces, white hellebore (in powder) three 
ounces, black pepper (in powder) and oil of tar- 


tar each one ounce; with olive oil ſuficient to 


make it of a proper ſoftneſs. 

The unction muſt be repeated for ſeven days, ten 
days, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms ; and let the powders before mentioned, with 
the nitre alſo, be continued for three weeks or a month. 
Laſtly, as ſoon as the horſe appears in a condition to 
bear it, take away a moderate quantity of blood, and 
give him afterwards two very mild doſes of phy ſic. 


SECT. XXIV. Of the Farcin or Farcy. 


Tur true farcy is properly a diſorder of the blood. 
veſſels and their contained fluid; by which, when in- 
veterate, the coats and integuments are ſo thickened 
that they become like ſo many cords, 

At firſt, one or more ſmall ſwellings, or round buds 
like grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, and 
are often exquiſucly painful to the touch; in the be- 
ginning they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, 
which when broke diſcharge an oily or bloody ichor, 
and turn into very ſoul and ill-diſpoſed ulcers. In 
ſome horſes it appears on the head only; in ſome on 
the external jugnlar ; in others on the plate-vein, and 


runs downwards on the inſide of the fore-arm to- 


wards the knee, and very often upwards towards the 
briſket : in ſome the farcy ſhows itſelf on the hind- 
parts, about the prone and along the large veins on 
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contracted by low feeding and poverty of blood, the Hide- 
dict muſt be mended, and the horſe properly indulged bound, Sur- 
With this view, there muſt be a ſeita, &c- 
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Farcin or, the jnſige of the high. rifng upwards into the grom, 


* 
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and towards the | 
appearance on the flanks, and ſpreads, by degrees to: 


wards the lower belly, where it often becomes very, 


troublejſone. 


Wucn the farcy appears on the head only, it is ealily 


cured ; eſpecially when it is ſeated in the cheeks and 


ſore-head, the blood-veſſels being here ſmall: but it is 


more difigult when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the 
eyes, the kernels under the jaws, and other ſuft and 
looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck-yein becomes corded. 
When it begins on the ourfide of the ſhoulder or hips, 
the cure is ſeldom difficult ; but when the farcy ariſes 
on the plate-vein, and that yein ſwells much, and turns 
corded, and the glands or kernel under the arm-pit are 
affected, it is hard to cure; but more ſo when the cru- 
ral veins within fide of the thigh are corded, and beſet 
with bads, which affects the kernels of the groin and 
the cavernous body of the yard. When the farcy begins 
on the paſtergs or lower fimbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, nnleſsa timely ſtop is put to it; for the ſwell- 
ing in thoſe dependent parts grow ſo exceſſively large 
in ſome conſtitutions, and the limbs ſo mach disfigured 
thereby with foul ſores and callous ulcerations, that 
ſuch a horſe is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards but 
the meaneſt drudgery; but it is always a promiſing ſign, 
wherever the farcy happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads 
no further, It is uſual to affect only one fide at a 
time; but when jt paſſes over to the other, it ſhows 
great malignancy ; when it ariſes on the ſpines, it is 
then for the moſt part dangerous; and is always more 
{v to horſes that are fat and full of blood, than to thoſe 
that are in a more moderate caſc. When the farcy is 
epidemical, as ſometimes happens, it riſcs on ſeveral 
parts of the body at once, forms naſly foil ulcers, 
and makes a profuſe running of greenith bloody mat- 
ter from both noſtrils; and ſoou ends in a miſerable 
rot. 

When the farcy makes its firſt appearance on the 
head, it riſes on the checks and temples, and looks like 
a net-work, or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. 
Sometimes it inflames the eye, and ſometimes little 
bliſters or buds run along the fide of the noſe, It 
ariſes often on the outſid- of the ſhoulder, running a- 
long the ſmall veins with heat and inflammation ; and 
ſometimes a few ſmall buds appear near the withers, 
and on the outſide of the hips. In all theſe appearan- 
ces, the diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and affecting only the 


cath ; and ſometimes it makes its, 


. 


tine two ounces, ſugar of lead half an ounce, white Farein or 


vitriol powadered two drams ; mix together in a, 
gally- pot. | 3 

The buds ſometimes by this method are diſperſed, 
leaving only little bald ſpots which the hair ſoon covers 
again. When they break and run, if the matter be 
thick and well digeſted, they will ſoon be well: but in 
o:6cr to confirm the cure, and to difperſe ſome little 
lumps which often remain for ſome time on the ſkin 
wit hout hair, give the liver of antimony for a month; 
two ounces a-day for a fortnight, and then one ounce 
a-day for the other fortnight : by following this me- 
thod, a farcy which affe cts only the ſinall veſſels may 
be ſtopped in a week or ten days, and ſoon after totally 
eradicated, 

When the farcin affects the larger blood-veſſels, the 
cure is more difficult; but let it always be attempted 
early ; therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins 
appearing corded, blecd immediately on the oppolite 
ſide, and apply the following to the corded vein, 

Take oil of turpentine in a pint- bottle fix ounces, 
oil of vitriol three ounces; drop the oil of vitriol 
into the oil of turpentine by little at a time, other- 
wiſe the bottle will burſt; when it has done ſmoak- 
ing, drop in more oil of vitriol, and ſo on till all 
is mixed. 

This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals in a be- 
ginning farcy ; but where it is ſcated in looſe fleſhy 
parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol 
and turpemine are neceſſary. 

Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth, and then 
apply ſome of the mixture over the buds, and where- 
cver there is any ſwelling, twice a-day. Give the 


cooling phyſic every other day, and then three ounces | 


of nitre every day for ſome time. 

When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the 
lower belly, it often takes its riſe from a ſingle puncture 
of a ſharp ſpur. The pain and ſmarting is one ſure 
ſign to auc the farcy from common accidents ; 
the ſtaring of the hair, which ſtands up like a tuft all 
round the buds or bliſters, and the matter that iſſues 
from the buds, which is al ways purulent and of a clam- 
my greaſy conliſtence, are other certain ſigns. After 
bathing with the mixture abovementioned till the ul- 
cers are ſmooth and healing, ſhould the ſwelling not 
ſubſide, to prevent the ſpreading of the buds, and to 
diſperſe them, bathe with either of theſe mixtures as 
far as the centre of the belly; and at the ſame time 


ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily conquered by the following wr a courſe of antimonials as will preſently be pre- 
ic 


thod, when taken in time; for the ſimpleſt farcy, i 
neglected, may degenerate into the worſt ſort. 

This diſtemper, then, being of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and in a particular manner affecting the blood- 
vellels, muſt neceſſarily require large bleeding, particu- 
larly where the horſe happens to be fat and full of 
blood, This always checks the beginning of a farcy, 
but is of ſmall ſervice afterwards; and if a horſe is low 
in fleſh, the loſs of roo much blood ſometimes proves 
injurious, After bleeding, let the horſe have four 
ounces of cream of tartar and lenitive electuary; which 
may be given cvery other day for a week, to cool the 
blood and the body; and then give nitre three ounces 
a-day for three weeks or a month, and anoint the buds 
or ſwellings with the following ointment twice a-day. 

TAKE ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpen- 


ſettled there, 


ribed, 

Take ſpirits of wine four ounces, oil of vitriol and 
turpentine of each two ounces, whitc-wine vine- 
gar or verjuice {1x ounces. 

Or the following: 

Take ſpirits of wine reQtified four ounces, camphor 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice ſix ounces, 
white vitriol diſſolved in four ounces of ſpring-wa- 
ter one ounce, mix together. 

In the lower limbs the farcy lies ſometimes conceal. 
ed for a great while ; and makes ſo flow a progreſs, 
that it is often miſtaken for greaſe, or for a blow or 
kick, and goes by the general appellation of a humour 
In order io diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, we ſhall obſerve, that a kick or bruiſe is gene- 
rally attended With a ſudden ſwelling, or a contuſed 

wound, 


Tarcy. 
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wound, which for the moſt part digeſts caſily : the greaſe 
is alſo a ſmooth ſwelling that breaks out above the 


w—— bending of the paſterns backwards; but the farcy be- 


gins on the paſtern joint uſually wich one bud, and 
runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree, 

Very ſimple means have ſometimes ſtopped it, before 
it has begun to ſpread ; a poultice with bran and ver- 
juice bound reund the part and renewedonce a-day will 
often alone ſucceed ; and if proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, 
touch it with oil of vitricl, or aquafortis, an hour be- 
ſore you apply the poultice ; for when the diſtemper 
is local, as we ſappole it here, it is to be conquered by 
outward applications, 

The following balls are proper in every ſtate of the 
farcy ; and wheu the diſtemper has been in its infancy, 
before the ſkin was much defaced, has often cured it in 
a week or two, by giving them only once or twice a- 
day: but in an old farcy they ſhould be given jor two 
or three months together, 

Take of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, 
eight ounces ; long bithwort and gum gualacu:n 
powdered, of each four ounces : make into a paſte 
with honey, and form into balls of the ſize of 
a large walnut, and roll them into liquorice-pow- 
der. 

The rediouſneſs of this courſe has encouraged the 
giving of mercurials ; and indeed, where they are di- 
rected with ſkill, they muſt be attended with ſucceſs : 
the ſtronger preparations, as the red and white preci- 
pitates, and turbith, being combined with ſharp ſaline 
parts, may be hazardous and injurious ; but the latter 
given in {mall quantities have been found very ſucceſs- 
fal in ſach kind of inveterate diſorders. Mr Gibſon 
ſays, he has given it to a dram at a doſe, where the 
limbs have been greatly ſwelled ; that in 48 hours the 
ſores were all dried up, and the limbs reduced : but 


that it made the horſe ſo violently ſick tor ſeveral days, 


and ſcourcd him to ſuch a degree, that it could not be 
repeated, 

Mr Bartlet obſerves, that the ſucceſs attending this 
medicine ſo ſuddenly ought to have encouraged Gib- 
ſon to have made further trials in ſmaller quantities; 
which had he done, it is more than probable he would 
not have been diſappointed ; for the grand ſecret in 
giving mercurialsasalteratives, is the introducing them 
into the blood, without operating on the ſtomach and 
bowels ; and to do this effectually, they muſt be given 
in ſmall quantities, and fo bridled as to controul their 
force on the firſt paſſages ; taken in this manner, they 
will mix gradually with the blood and juices, and ope- 
rate both effectually and ſafcly. 

Dr Braken recommends the knots and cords to be 
rubbed with the mercurial ointment beſore they break, 
in order to diſperſe them ; and after breaking, to dreſs 
the fores with equal parts of Venice turpentine and 
quickſilver; if by theſe means the mouth ſhould be- 
come ore, treat as above. This method ſeems to be 
effectual, with proper care. 


The following is alſo recommended by the ſame gen- 

tleman : 

TaxE butter of antimony and bezoar mineral, of 
each one ounce ; beat up with half a pound of 
cordial ball; and give the bigneſs of a walnut, or 
three quarters of an ounce, every day for two or 
three weeks, faſting two or three hours after it. 
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The ſollowing mode of treatment and forms of me- Farcin or 


dicine are preſcribed by Mr Taplin+. | 
Upon the very earlic{t appearance of the diſorder, 
blood is io be taken away in ſufficient quantity. If 


the horſe is in high condition and full of fleſh, give 


him maſhes through the day of bleeding and the next 
day; and on the following. morning a purging ball 
compoled of ſocotorine aloes ten d rams, calomel and 


jalap (in powder) each two drams and a half, rhubarb. 


Farcy-- 
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and ginger of cach a dram and a half, with ſyrup of 


buckthorn or roſes ſuſſicient to form the ball. Let the 
purge be carefully attended to, and duly worked 
off, If the phyſic works favourably, and ſets well, 
let his feed (if his appetite is keen for four clear days 
be plentiful, aud on the fifth or ſixth at ſartheſt repeat 
his purging ball. If the attack has been violent, or 


the diſorder makes rapid progreſs, a third doſe muſt © 


be given in like manner. 


In two days after the courſe 
is completed, it is directed to begin upon the following 


antimonial alteratives, aſſiſted by a regular adminiſſ ra- 
tion of nitre; both to be continued a month without 


the moſt trifling intermiſſion : 


PAXEPARED antimony one pound, common ſulphur - 


twelve ounces, cream of tartar eight.ounces, and 
cinnabar of antimony ſix ounces : 


Which being incorporated well in a mortar, is to be 


divided into twenty equal parts. 


Of theſe, one is to 


be given every night in the corn, firſt ſprinkling with 
water to enſure its adheſion, and two ounces. of nitre 
are to be mixed with the water every morning, at 


which time he will generally drink it with the greater 


avidity as being moſt thirſty, The buds or ſwelling 


upon their firſt appearance may be well waſhed wih 
the following,twice cvery day, with a lotion compoſed - 


of extract of Saturn two ounces, camphorated ſpirit 
of wine cight ounces, and diſtilled vinegar a pint ; 
mixed well together, and kept cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 

In a more advanced or inveterate ſtage of the dif- 
temper, moderate bleeding ſhould: be repeated at pro- 
per intervals between the phyſic; and upon the ſcabs 
or «(chars peeling from the buds, waſh them well oc- 
caſionally with the following: 

To two drams of corroſive mercury diſſolved in half 

a pint of Britiſh brandy, add a pint of whice-wine 
vinegar, half a pint of ſpring water, and two 
ounces of tincture of myrrh ; ſhaking well to- 
gether, 

Or, Sugar of lead and white vitriol cach an ounce, 
diſtilled vinegar and ſpring water each one pint, 
{typric tincture three ounces, well mixed together. 

If the ulcers ſhould continue foul, and their edges 
become callous, very ſmall quantities of the ſtrong mer- 
curial ointment muſt be gently rubbed into the centre 
of the moſt inveterate, once in three or four days, 
cleanſing them occaſionally with one of the waſhes be- 
fore mentioned, In this caſe one of the following 
balls muſt be given regnlarly cvery morning for a 
month or longer if neceſſary. The proportion of ni- 
tre muſt be altered to three onnces, and given in the 
water every evening, the ball being aſtminiſtered in 
the morning. 

Mercurial alterative Ball, TAKE Athiops mineral 
four ounces, milk of brimſtone, prepared anti- 
mony, cream of tartar, and cinnabar of antimony, 
each five ounces; honey ſufficient to make a maſs ; 
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which divide into a dozen cqual balls, and roll 
up in liquorice or aniſecd powder. 

It may not be improper now to add the ſymptoms 
of an rabic tarcy, that the owners of ſuch horſes 
may ſave themſelves unneceſlary expenſe and trouble in 
their endeavours to obtain a cure, When a farcy, by 
improper applications, or by neglect, has ipruad aud 
increaſed, or after loug continuance reſiſted the medi- 
cines above recommended; if freſh buds are continu- 
ally ſpouting forth, while the old ones remain foal and 
ill-conditioned ; if they riſe on the ſpines of the back 
and loins ; if the horſe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
noſe ; it abſceſſes are formed in the !leſhy parts between 
the interſtices of the large muſcles; if his eyes lock 
dead and lifeleſs; if he torſakes his food, and ſcours 
often, and his excrements appear thin and of a 
blackiſh colour; if the thigh or plate vein continues 
large and corded after firing and other proper ap- 
* theſe ſymptoms denote the diſtemper to 

ave penetrated internally, and that it will degenerate 
into an incurable conſumption : it is moſt probable 
alſo that the whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and be- 
come irremediable by art. 

Before cloling this ſection, it is proper to take no- 
tice of what is called the water farcy ; which has uo 
reſemblance to a true farcy either in its cauſe, ſymp- 
toms, or effects, but has only obtained this name thro? 
cuſtom and ignorance, —This water-farcy, then, is of 
two kinds: one the product of a feveriſh diſpoſition, 
terminating on the ſkin, as often happens in epide- 
mical colds ; the other is dropſical, where the water 
is not confined to the belly and limbs, but ſhows itſelf 
in ſeveral paris of the body by ſoft ſwellings yielding to 
the preſſure of the finger, This laſt Kind utually pro- 
cceds from foul feeding, or from the latter graſs and 
fog that often comes up in great plenty with continued 
cold rains, and breeds a ſluggiſh viſcid blood. In the 
former caſe, we have ſeen the limbs and whole body 
enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, the belly and {heath 
greatly diſtended ; which were as ſurpriſingly reduced 
in 24 hours, by light ſcarifications within-ſide the leg 
and thigh with a ſharp penknife, and three or four 
ſtrokes on the ſkin of the belly on each ſide the ſheath : 
from theſe ſcarifications there was a conſtant and ſur- 
priſing large dripping of water, which ſoon relieved 
the horſe ; when a few purges completed his recovery. 

In the other ſpecies of dropſy the curative intentions 
are todiſcharge the water, recover the crahs or ſtrength 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres through- 
out the whole body. To this end purge once a-week 
or ten days; and give intermediately eicher of the fol- 
lowing. 

Tat black hellebore freſh gathered, two pounds; 
Wach, bruiſe, and boil in 6x quarts of water to 
four; and then ſtrain oat the liquor, and put 
two quarts of white-wine on the remaining helle- 
bore, and let it infuſe warm 48 hours: then ſtrain 
off, mix both together, and give the horſe a piut 
night and morning, 

Take nitre two ounces, ſquills powdered three drams 
or halt an ounce, camphor one dram, honey c- 
nough to form into a ball, to be given once a- 
day alone, or waſhcd down with a horn or two 
of the above drink, 


EE is Sect. 
Scr. XXV. Of Strains in Various Parti. 


In all ſtrains, the muſcslar or tendinous fibres are 
overitretched ; and ſometimes ruptured or broke. To 
form, therefore, a truc idea of thele diſorders, let 
us firit conhider every muſcic and tendon as compoſed 
oi ſpringy claſtic fibres, waich have a proper power of 
1c Ow £9 Coultract aud extend themſclves; or, to 
mace their action more tamiliar, let us compare them 
to à piece of catgut, that we may the better judge 
with what propricty viiy medicines are directed tor 
their cure. "I hus, then, if, by a violent extenſion of 
this catgut, you had ſo overſtreiched it as to deſtroy its 
ſpringineſs or elaſticity, and was inclined to recover its 
joſt tone, would you for that purpoſe think of ſoaking 
it in oil? And is not the method of treating ſtrains, 
or overſtretched muſcles and tendons, full as prepoſte- 
rous, when you bathe or ſoak them in oily medicines, 
at a time that they want reſtringenis to brace them up? 
Yet cuſtom has fo eſtabliſhed this practice, and falia- 
cious experience ſeemingly ſo confirmed it, that it would 
be a difficult taſk to convince the illiterate and preju- 
diced of the abſurdity, who, by atiributing effects to 
wrong cauſes, are led into this error, and the oils uſurp 
the reputation that is due only to reſt and quiet : they 
ſcem, however, to be aware of the ill conſequences, by 
their adding the hot oils, as ſpike, tarpentine, and ori- 
ganum ; which, though they in ſome meaſure guard 
againſt the too ſuppling quality of the other oils, yet 
the treatment is {t:1] too relaxing to be of real ſervice, 

And indeed, in all violent ſtrains of either ten- 
dons or muſcles, whatever opinion we may entertain of 
bathing and anointing with favourite noſtrums, which. 
often ſucceed in flight caſes, where perhaps bandage 
alone would have done; yet it is the latter, with pro- 
per reſting the relaxed fibres till they have thoroughly 
recovered their tone, that are the chief things to be 
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depended on; and frequently ſome months neceſſarx 


for eſtecting the cure. 

All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which con- 
nect the bones together, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh, 
require time, and turning out to graſs, to a perfect re- 
covery, Exterualapplications can avail but little here, 
the parts atlected lying to deep, and ſo ſurrounded 
with mulcles that medicine cannot penetrate to them. 
The ſooner, in theſe caſes, a horſe is turned out to 
graſs, the better; as the gentle motion in the field will 
prevent the ligaments and joint oil from thickening, 
and of courſe the joint itſelf from growing (tiff. 

When a horſe's ſhoulder is overſtrained, he does 
not put out that ley as the other; but, roprevent pain, 
ſets the ſound foot hardily on the ground to fave the 
other; even though he be turned ſhort on the lame 
ſide, which motion tries him the moſt of any, When 
trotted in hand, inſtead of putting his leg forward in 
a right line, he forms a circle with the lame leg; and 
when he (ſtands in the ſtable, that leg is advanced be- 
fore the other, 

In order to cure this lataeneſs, firſt bleed him, 
and let the whole ſhorlder be well bathed three times 
a day with hat verjuice or vinegar, in which may be 
diſſolved a piece of ſoap; but if the lameneſs continues 
withont ſwelling or inflammation, after reſting twoor 
three days, let the mulcles be well rubbed for a confi» 

de rab. 
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de rable time, to make them penetrate, with good opo- 


A deldoc, or either of the ſollowing mixtures. 


Tax E camphorated ſpirit of wine two ounces, oil 
of turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will 
prevent the hair coming off. 

Or, Take the beſt vinegar half a pint, ſpirit of 
vitriol and camphorated ſpirit of wine of each 
two ounces. 

When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, it ſhould 
be fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to co- 
ver the whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of 
wine; or a fomentatlon prepared with a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of worm wood, bay-leaves, and roſemary, to a quart 
of which may be added half a pint of ſpirit of wine. 

A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this caſe 
often does great ſervice ; eſpecially if the ſtrain has 
been very violent, and the ſwelling very large : but as 
to boring up the ſhoulder with 1 * iron, and after- 
wards inflating it, is both a cruel and abſurd treat- 
ment: and the pegging up the ſound foot, or ſetting 
on a patten ſhoe, to bring the lame ſhoulder on a ſtretch, 
is a moſt prepoſterous practice, and directly calculated 
to render a horſe incurably lame; for it can only be 
neceſlary in caſes the very oppoſite to this, where the 
muſcles have been long contracted, and we want to 
{tretch them out. 

Where poultices can be applied, they are at firſt 
undoubtedly very effectual, after bathing with hot vi- 
negar or verjuice ; and are to be preferred greatly to 
cold * which, by drying ſo ſoon on the part, 
keep it (tiff and uncaſy: let them be prepared with oat- 
meal, rye-flour, or bran boiled up in vinegar, ſtrong- 
beer or red-wine lees, with lardenough to prevent their 
growing (tiff; and when by theſe means the inflam- 
mation and ſwelling is brought down, bathe the part 
twice a-day with either of the above mixtures, opodel- 
doc, or camphorated ſpirit of wine ; and rcll the part 
three or four inches, both above and below, with a 
ſtrong linen roller of abont two fingers width, which 
contribates Not a little to the recovery, by bracing u 
the relaxed tendon ; and perhaps is more to be depeud- 
ed on than the applications themſelves. 

In the ſtrains of the coffin: joint, that have not been 
diſcovered in time, there will grow ſach a ſtiffneſs in 
the joint, that the horſe will only toach the ground 
with his toe ; and the joint cannot be played with the 
hand : the only method here is repeated bliſtering, and 
then firing ſuperficially. 

Strains of the back ſinews are very common ; and 
are eaſily diſcovered by the ſwelling, which extends 
ſometimes from the back- ſide of the knee down to the 
heel, but for the moſt part the horſe ſets that fout be- 
fore the other. The tendon ſhould be well bathed three 
or four times a-day with hot vinegar; and if much 
ſwelled, apply the puultices above recommended ; and 
when the ſwelling is down, bathe with the mixtures 
above, or with camphorated ſpirit of wine and oil of 
amber, in which is diſſolved as much camphor as the 
ſpirits will take up ; and roll up the tendon with a pro- 
per bandage or laced ſtocking ; which laſt, properly 
fiited to the limb, might be woreto great advantage, 
not only in theſe ſort of injuries, but in moſt others, 
where there is a diſpoſition to the greaſe, or other ſwel- 
lings of the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur- 
riers ſhayings wetted with vinegar have been found 
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uſeful for this purpoſe; as has alſo tar and ſpirit of Strains. 


wine: but where the tendons have ſuffered by re- 
cated injuries of this kind, the caſe will demand 
liſtering, firing, and proper reſt. 

Strains of the nee and paſterns ariſe frequently 
from kicks or blows : if they are much ſwelled, appl 
firſt the poultices; and when the ſwelling is abated, 
bathe with the above, or the following. 


TAKE vinegar one pint, camphorated ſpirit of 


wine four ounces, white vitriol diſſolved in a 
little water two drams. 

Or, Tak the white of three or four eggs, beat 
them into a froth with a ſpoon ; to which add an 
ounce of rock alum finely powdered ; ſpirit of 
turpentine and wine of each half an ounce ; mix 
them well together. 

As great weakneſs remains in the paſterns afrer 
violent (trains, the beſt method is to turn the horſe out 
to graſs till he is perfectly recovered ; when this can- 
not be complicd with, the general way is to bliſter 
and fire, 

When a horſe is lame in the ie, he generally 
treads on his toe, and cannot ſet the heel tothe ground. 
Treat him at firſt with the vinegar and cooling re- 
ſtringents : but if a large ſwelling, with puffineſs, 
enſucs, foment it well with the diſcutient fomentation 
till it diſperſes ; and then bathe the part with any of 
the above medicines. | 

A lameneſs in the whir/-bone and hip, is diſco- 
vered by the horſe's dragging his leg after him, and 
dropping backward on his heel when he trots. If the 
muſeles of the hip are only injured, this kind of lame- 
neſs is cured eaſily : but when the ligaments of the 
joint are affected, the cure is often very difficult, tedi- 
In either caſe, at firſt bathe the 
parts well with the cooling medicines, four or five 
times a-day in the muſcular ſtrain, this method alone 
may ſacceed ; but in the ligamentous, it is reſt and 
time only can reſtore the injured parts to their proper 
tone. 

Strains in the hock are to be treated by ſoaking 
the parts with coolers and repellers ; but when the li- 
gaments are hurt, and they are attended with great 
weakneſs and pain, uſe the fomentation. If a hardneſs 
ſhould remain on the outſide, it may be removed by re- 
peared bliſtering; if within, it may beout of the power 
of any external applications to remove : however, the 
joint ſhould be fired gemily with ſmall razes or lines 
pretty cloſe together, and then covered with a mer- 
curial plaſter. To the diſcutient fomentation above- 
mentioned may be added crude ſal ammoniac, with a 
handful of wood-aſhes boiled in it. 

The bliſtering ointment for the above purpoſes 
may be found in the Section of Bene ſpavin ; but the 
ſublimate ſhould be omitted. 

The firing, ſo generally uſed for the ſtrengthen- 
ing relaxed tinews or tendons, is made to act upon diſ- 
ſerent parts according to the different notions of the 
operator. Moſt uſually it is intended to act only on 
the ſkin, which by contracting and hardening it all 
round the ſinews, cempreſſes them more firmly like a 
bandage. The bowmen of old, it is alledged, ſubmitted 
to this operation, in order to give ſtrengh to the muſ- 
cles and tendons of their arms, Upon this principle, 
a proper degree of ſkill is very requiſite to perform it 

effectually 
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ger them ; in this caſe the diſcutient fomentation, Tumors 
(p- 143. col. 1.) ſhould be applied three or four times and im- 
a-Jay, and a cloth or flanncl frequently wrung out Poſthumes, 
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Tumors effectaall/ on a horſe, for a due medium ſhould be ob- 


and Im- ſeryed, and the inftrament neither fo ſlighily applied 
poſthumes. 46 10 ſcariſy the ſciu only ſuperficially, nor ſo deep as 


to wound or cauteriſe the ſinew or its ſheath, The 
lines ſhould be tau pretty cloſe together, on each ſide, 
of the joint or hucw, following the courſe of the hair; 
no croſs lines ſhould be made, as they but disfigure the 
horſe afterwards, without any real uſe, The firing in- 
ſtrument, or knife, ought to be a little rounded on the 
edge, gradually thickening to the back, that it may re- 
tain the heat for ſome time, but ſhould not be applied 
till the inflaming redneſs is partly gone off. The cautc- 
rized parts may be bathed with ſpirit of wine at firſt ; 
and anointed afterwards with bees-wax and oil, which 
alone is ſuſſicient to complete the cure, But, in every 
view, this opcration deſerves to be condemned, upon 
the following judicious obfervations of Oſmer, “ Be- 
tween the tendon and the ſkin of the leg, as nothing 
intervencs but a thin membrane, what hand can detcr- 
mine betwixt the boundaries of thoſe bodies, whoſe <p- 
pearance, by the heat of the iron, js made undiftinguith - 
able to the eye! Now mark the event of firing. If 
the fire reaches no further than the ſkin, little advan- 
tage can accrue to the tendon, but the fibres of the 
ſkin will become contradted and leſs pliant ; if the fire 
reaches the membrane or ſheath of the tendon ſome of 
its glands arc deſtroyed, and the tendon becomes more 
or leſs rigid. If the tendon be burnt, the conſequence 
will be ſtill worſe ; and in either caſe the velocity of mo- 
tion will be impeded : on all theſe occaſions the horie 
ſhould be turned to graſs and indulged with proper reſt, 
that the diſcaſed parts may recover their former fira- 
neſs, tone, and ſtrength.” 


SECT. XXVI. Of Tumers and Impoſibumes. 


Tumoks, or ſwellings, ariſc cither from external 
injuries or internal cauſes. 

1. Swellings cauſed by cxternal accidents, as blows 
and bruiſes, ſhould at firſt be treated with reſtringents : 
Thus, let the part be bathed frequently with hot vine- 

ar or verjuice ; and, where it will admit of bandage, 
2 a flannel wetted with the ſame be rolled on: it by 
this method the ſwelling does not ſubſide, apply, e{pe- 
cially on the legs, a poultice with red wine lets, ſtrong- 
beer grounds, and oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, aud 
oatmeal : either of theſe may be continued twice a- 
day, after Dus till the ſwelling abates : when in 
order to diſperſe it entirely, the vinegar ſhould be 
changed for camphorated ſpirit of wine, to four oun- 
ces of which may be added one of ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac ; or it may be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal ammoniacboiled in a quart of cham- 
ber-lye twice a-day, and rags dipped in the ſame may 
be rolled on. 

Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and roſemary, and addiny a proper quantity of 
ſpirits, arc often of great ſervice to thin the juices, and 
fit them for tranſpiration ; eſpecially if the injury has 
affected the joints. 

But in bruiſes, where the extravaſated blood will not 
by theſe means be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to open 

e ſkin, and let out the grumes. 

Critical tumors or ſwellings, which terminate fe- 

vers, ſhould by no means be ifperſed ; except when 


they fall on the paſtern or coffin joint, ſo as to endan- 
4 


of the ſame ſhunid be bound on, in order to keep the 


joint continually breathing. 

But all tumors tending to a certain maturation (from 
whatever cauſe they originated), ſhould be expediti- 
oully aſſiſted by fomentation as already directed; and, 
after each time of uting the fomentation, the ripening 
encouraged by ſuppurating poultices Wherever they 
can be applied: oatmeal boiled foft in milk, to which 
a proper quantity of oil and lard is added, may anſwer 
this purpoſe; or the the poultice recommended in the 
Section of Stranugley. Theſe applications muſt be re- 


gularly continoed till the matter is perceived to fluc- 


tuate under the fiugers, when it ought to be let out: 
for which purpoſe, let the tumor be opened with a 
Knife or ſtrong lancet, the whole length of the ſwell- 
ing, if it can be done ſafely ; for nothing contributes 
ſo much to a kind healing as the matter's having a free 
diſcharge, and the opening's being big enough to dreſs 
to the bottom, 

Pledgets of tow or lint ſpread with black or yel- 
I. W bafilicon (or the wound ointment), and dipped 
in the ſame, melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, ſhould be applied to the bottom of 
the fore, aud tiled np lightly with the fame, with- 
out craming: it may be thus dreſſed once or twice 
a-day, if the diicharye is great, till a proper digeſtion 
is procured ; when it ſhould be changed for pledgets 
ſpread with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 
lame manuer, 

Should the fore not digeſt kindly, but run a thin 
water and look pale, foment, as often as you dreſs, 
wii: the above fomentation.; and apply over your 
dreſſing the ſtrong- beer poultice, and continue this me- 
thod till the matter grows thick, and the ſore florid, 

The following ointments will generally anſwer your 
expectations in all common caſes; aud may be prepared 
without, as well as with verdigreaſe. | 

Tart Venice turpentine and bees-wax of each a 
pound, oil of olives one pound and a half, yellow 
roſin 12 ounces ; when melred together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreaſc, finely powdered, may 
be ſtirred in, and Kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
ſubſicling. 

TAKE of yellow baſilicon, or the above ointment, 
without verdigreaſe, four ounces; red precipitate, 
finely powdered, half an ounce : mix them toge- 
ther cold with a knife or ſpatula, 

This laſt, applied carly, will prevent a fungus, or 
proud fleſh, from ſhooting out ; for if you dreſs roo 
long with the above digeſtive, the fungus will riſe 
faſt, and give ſome trouble to ſuppreſs it; when it 
will be neceſſary rowatlh the ſore, as often as your dreſs, 
with a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, or to ſprinkle 
it with burnt alum and precipitate, If thefe thould 
not be powerful enough, touch with a cauſtic, or waſh 
with the ſublimate water made by diſſolving half an 
ounce of corroſive ſublimate in a pint of lime- water. 

But this trouble may in a great meaſvre be pre- 
vented, if the fore is on a part where bandages can be 
applied with compreſſes of linen- cloth: for even when 
theſe excreſcences regerminate, 2s it were, nnder the 
knife, and ſpring up in ſpite of the cauſtics above- 

mentioned, 
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Tumors mentioned, they are to be ſubdued by moderate com- others to the furface or edges, but not crammed in too Wounds in 


and Im- 
palthum*s- 


preiſion made on the ſprouting fibres by theſe means, 

As ſoon as the wound is ſkinned over, throwing 
aſide all greaſy applications, let the ſurſace be hardcn- 
ed firſt with equal parts of tincture of myrrh and vine- 
gar, afterwards with tiacture of myrrh alone, If any 
eſchar of conſequence ſhould remain, and the hair not 
follow kindly, rub the part gently every night with a 
ſmall quantity of camphorated ſpermaceti ointment, 
the beſt article known tv promote the return of the hair 
upon the knees or any other part. 

Authors on farriery have given in general very pro- 
per receipts to anſwer every intention of this kind by 
medicines : but as they have not laid down ſufficient 
rules for their application in thoſe caſes where they are 
moſt wanted, the following general directions will not 
be unacceptable; as the dificulty in healing ſome 
kinds of ſores ariſes frequently from the un{kilful man- 
ner of dreſſiug them. 

It may be neceſſary then to obſerve here, once for 
all, that the cures of moſt ſores are effected by the 
ſimpleſt methods; and that it is often of much more 
conſequence to know how to dreſs a ſore, than what 
to dreſs it with. And in this conſiſts indeed the chief 
art of this branch of ſurgery : for the moſt eminent in 
that profeſſion have long ſince diſcovered, that variety 
of ointments and ſalves are unneceſſary in the cure of 
moſt wounds and ſores ; and they have accordingly diſ- 
carded the greateſt part formerly in repute for that pur- 
poſe ; repeated obſervations have taught them, that, 
after the digeſtion, nature is generally diſpoſed to heal 
up the wound faſt enough herſelf ; and that the ſur- 
geon's chief care is to prevent a luxriancy, commonly 
called proud fleſh ; which all ointments, wherein lard 
or oil enters, are but too prone to encourage, as they 


keep the fibres too lax and ſupple ; and which dry lint : 


alone, carly applied, as eaſily prevents, by its ab- 
ſorbing quality, and light compreſſion on the ſprout- 
ing fibres. 

Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is crammed with 
tents, or the dreſſings are applied too hard, ile tender 
ſhoots of fleih from the bottom are prevented puſhing 
up; and the fides of the ſore from this diſtenſion may 
in time grow horny and turn fiſtulous ; nor has the 
matter by this method a free diſcharge. 

On the other hand, if ſores of any depth are dreſſed 
ſiperſicially, the external paris being more diſpoſed 
to heal and come together than the internal, they will 
fall into contact, or heal too ſoon ; and the ſore, not fill- 
ing up properly trom the bottom, will break out afreſh, 

Hence we may juſtly conceive how little ſtreſs is to 
be laid on famous ointments, or family ſalves, unſkil- 
fully applied, for unleſs this due medium is obſerved, 
or obtained in the dreſſing, no hollow fore can heal 
up properly. 

As ſoon then as a good digeſtion is procured (which 
is known by the thickneſs and whiteneſs of the matter 
diſcharged, and the florid red colour at the bottom of 
the forc), let the dreſſings be changed for the 2 
tate medicine; or the fore may be filled up with dry 
liat alone, or dipped in lime-water, With a little ho- 
ney and tincture of myrrh, or brandy, about a fifth 
part of the latter to one of the former : a pledget of 
liat, dipped in this mixture, ſhould alſo he applied to 
the bottom of the ſore, which ſhould be filled up with 
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hard, as before obſerved, nor yet applied tos looſely. 


General 


By this method the ſore would incarnate, or bea ug "Va 


properly, and ſoft ſpungy fleſh would be prevented or 


ſuppreſſed in time; whereas when ointments or (alves | 


are too long continued, a fungus, or proud fleſh, is 
thereby ſo encouraged in its growth, that it requircs 
ſome time to deſtroy and eat it down again : a proper 
compreſs of cloth, and a linen roller, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary both for this purpoſe and to ſecure on the drei- 
ings, wherever they can conveniently be applied. 

2. Scrofulous tumors are ſuch as originate in ſcor- 
batic or hereditary taints, and increaſe or diminiſh ac- 
cording to the ſtate or acrimuny of the blood. For 
theſe the principal application is the ſtrongeſt mercu. 
rial unguent, thus prepared. 

UICKSILVER two ounces, lard fx ounces, balſam 
of ſulphur half an ounce. The quickſilver to be 
rubbed with the balſam in a meta] mortar till the 
globules diſappear ; then the lard(firſt made warm) 
to be added by degrees. 

The uſe of this unguent muſt be aſſiſled by a courſe 
of mercurial and antimonial alteratives. 

3. The other tumors that may be here noticed are, 
the œdematous, ſteatomatous, and encyſted. The 
co2dematous and encyſted tumors are nearly ſynony- 
mous, originating in a cyſt or bag, containing a kind 
of ichorous bloody ſanies or gelatinous fluid ; which 
being evacuated, the cyſt docs not always ſubmit to 
digeſtives or eſchorotics, but muſt be extirpated with 
the knife, and cured as a common wound, 

The ſteatomatous are thoſe tumors that form on diſ- 
ferent parts, and paſs in general under the denomina- 
tion of went, containing, when cpenecd or extracted, a 
ſubſtance not unlike ſuet when hardly cold. 

Neither of the above are expected to ſubmit to any to- 
pical application, unleſs upon the very firſt obſer vation; 
when an attempt may be made by the moſt powerful re- 
pellents, and a ſmall portion of the above mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed in every night, for a conſiderable length 
of time; but no radical cure can be in general obtained 
but by inſtrumental extirpation ; and as this muſt be un- 
avoidably attended with loſs of time, and a proportional 
ſhare of danger, if ſeated upon or interſected by the 
muſcular parts, perhaps it may be moſt prodent to omit 
the experiment and ſubmit it to chance. 


Sger. XXVII. Of Wounds in general. 


Ix all frech wounds made by cutting inſtraments, 
there is nothing more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into contact by ſuture or bandage, pro- 
vided the part will allow of it; for on wounds of the 
hips, or other prominent paris, and acroſs ſome cf the 
large muſcles, the ſtitches are apt to burſt on the horſe's 
lying down and riſing vp in the ſtall. In ſuch caſes, 
the lips ſhould not be brought cloſe together: one 
ſtitch is ſufficient for a wound two juches long; but in 
large wounds, they ſhould be at an inch or more dis- 
tance ; and if the wonnd is deep in the muſcles, care 
ſhould be taken to paſs the needles proportionably 
deep, otherwiſe the wound will not unite properly 
from the bottom, 

Should the wound bleed much from an artery di- 
vided, the firſt ſtep ſhould be to ſecure it, by paſſing 
a crooked ncedle underneath, and tying it up 9 

Waxc 
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trated too deep, it ſhould be extracted, if it can be Wounds in 
| fetched away without diſturbance, together with any general, 
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Wounds in waxed thread: H the artery cannot be got at this way, 
General. apply a button of lint or tow to the mouth of the 


eeding veſſels, dipped in a ſtrong ſolution of blue vi- 
triol, ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil of tur- 
pentine, powdercd vitriol, or colcothar, &c. and re- 
member always to apply it cloſe to the mouth of the 
bleeding veſſels, and take care that it is Kept there by 
proper compreſs and bandage till an eſchar is formed; 
otherwiſe it will clude your expectations, and fre- 
quently alarm you with freſh bleedings. 

In a memoir preſented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences by M. La Foſſe, he gives an account of the 
ſucceſs he had met with in ſtopping the bleedings of 
very conſiderable arteries in horſes, by the application 
of the powder of puft-balls, the arteries cicatrizing by 
this means only, without any ſucceeding hemorrhage. 
The lycoperdon, or puff- ball, was made uſe of for this 
purpoſe in human ſubjects, about 170 years ago, by 
Felix Wartz, a famous old ſurgeon in Germany,; but 
he does not ſeem to have thought of truſting to it in 
ſuch conſiderable arteries as M. La Foſſe mentions, 
viz, thoſe of the leg and thigh, the bleedings from 
which divided veſſels he ſtopt in a few minmes by the 
uſe of this powder only. The agaric of the oak may 


alſo be uſed for this purpoſe, where it can be retained 


by a wp bandage. i 

Theſe applications, as indeed all ſtyptics, ſeem to 
act by conſtringing the extremity of the veſlel, or 
choaking it up, till a grame of blood is formed inter- 
nally, which plugs up the orifice ; and has been found 
to adhere to it ſo as to couititute one body with the 
veſſel. 

We avoid ſetting down any famous receipts for 
freſh wounds, whether ointments, or Friar's balſams, 
being well aſſured, that, in a healthy ſound conſtitu- 
tion, nature furniſhes the beſt balſam, and performs 
herſelf the cure, which is fo often attributed to the 
medicine ; when it is otherwiſe, and the blood is de- 
prived of its balſamic ſtate, as- will appear from the 
aſpe& of the wound and its manner of healing, it muſt 
be rectiſied by proper internal medicines, before a good 
foundation for healiug can be laid by any external ap- 
plication whatever, 

The lips of the wound then being brought together 
by the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a pledget of tow ſpread 
with the wound vintment, (ſce page 144. col. 2.) the 
directions in. the preceding ſections being obſerved, 
and the wonnded part kept as much as poſſible from 
motion, 

Punctured wounds from thorns, or any other acci- 
dent, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner; applying 
the beer or bread and milk poultice over the dreſſing, 
till ſome ſigns of digeſtion appear; and fomenting the 
part well every day. This method is alſo very ſucceſs- 
fully uſed to thoſe ſwellings which often arife on the 
neck from bleeding ; the ſores being ſprinkled with 
precipitate, and burnt allum powdered, to fetch out 
the core or fungus, which choaks up the orifice, The 


aſnal method is to introduce a piece of vitriol, or ſub- 
limate, which often brings on a plentiful diſcharge, 
fetches out the core, and makes a cure; but it is often 
with the loſs of the vein, and it ſometimes leaves a 
large ſwelling and impoſthumation, 

In gun- ſhot wounds, when the ball has not penc- 


_ of myrrh, 


extrancous bodies that might paſs in with it ; the 
wound ſhould be dreficd with the old digeſtive of Ve- 
nice or common turpentine, divided with the yolks of 
eggs, to which may be added fome honey and tincture 
The enirance of theſe wounds frequently 
requires to be enlarged, and a depending orifice ſhould 
always be procurcd if poſſible; and if the wound 
ſhoald not digeſt Kindly, ay ply the beer poultice, and 
foment with the diſcuticnt tomentation before men- 
tioned, 

In ſcalds, or burns from gunpowder, or any other 
cauſe, when the ſkin remains entire, bathe the-part 
well, and keep it ſoaked with rags dipped in ſpirit of 
wine camphorated : falt bound thick on the part has 
been found very effectual for this purpoſe ; and indeed 
all ſaline and ſpirituous applications excel others, while 
the ſkin is yet unbroke ; but when the ſkin 15 ſepa- 
rated, anoint the part, and keep it conſtantly ſupple 
with linſeed or ſalad oil, and a plaſter ſpread with bees- 
wax and oil; if the ſkin is G ſcorched, that ſloughs 
muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with the wound-ointment 
and oil of turpentine, and finiſh the cure with any dry- 
ing ointment, Should the horſe be feveriſh from the 
pain, bleed him, give cooling glyſters, and treat him 
as we have directed in ſimple fevers. 

There are certain wounds which occur much more 
frequently than any other, and which from that cir- 
cumftance, though in themſelves not at all dangerous, 
deſerve particular notice, Among theſe arc broken 
knees, over-reaches,. and lacerations: between hair 
and hoof, In reſpe& to the firſt, it is a misfortune 
whenever it happens that not only reduces the horſe 
very much in his value, but is conſidered as an indeli- 
ble ſtigmaof imperfeCtion, that (with connoiſſeurs) ren- 
ders him at firit fight unworthy a ſecond conſideration. 
This misfortune may ſometimes be occaſioned by un- 
avoidable accident ; but Mr Taplin is juſtly of opi- 
nion that more horſes are thrown down and irremedi- 
ably injured by the careleſſneſs and ſhametul inatten- 
tion of bad riders on bad roads and over rolling ſtones, 
or when they are more cruelly exhauſted with labour 
and fatigue, than by any other means in the whole liſt 
of accidents. 

In relieving this injury, the firſt ſtep is towaſh the 
parts well with a ſponge and warm watcr, thoroughly 
clcanſing the lacerations from gravel or ſand; for theſc 
will evidently irritate and inflame the tender parts, and 
be productive of a diſchaage which may often be en- 
tirely prevented by-gently wiping them dry after the 
uſe of the ſponge, and plentifally embrocating them 
with a mixture of camphorated - ſpirits aud vinegar in 
equal quantities, bandaging over a pledget of tow wet 
with the ſame, and repeating it once or twice if circum- 
ſtances ſhould render u neceflary. This ſhould be conti- 
naed, that an eſchar or cicatrix may be formed to render 
unctuous or greaſy applications unneceflary ; but ſhould 
the wound or laceration be ſo violent as to product great 
inflammation, ſuppuration muſt enſue, and ought to 
be encouraged by the means already dirc&ed, and the 
ſore healed in the manner alſo above directed. 

As to over-reaches and other injuries in the feet, 
they are treated of in their order under Di/eaſes of the 
Feet, 

SECT, 


gect. XXVIII. 


Secr. XXVIII. Of Ulcers in General. 


—— Ves ſhall not here enter into a deſcription of each 


particular ſpecies of ulcers, but only lay down ſome 
directions for their geueral treatment; by which means 
we ſhall avoid the uſual prolixity of authors on this ſub- 
ject, and yet give ſo general an idea of the nature of 
uſcers, as we hope will be ſuſbciently inſtructive both 
of the application and of the proper remedy to each. 

It may be neceſlary to obſerve, that we may often in 
vain parſue the beſt methods of cure by external 
applications, unleſs we have recourſe to proper inter- 
nal remedics ; for as all ulcers, difficult to heal, pro- 
ceed from a particular indiſpoſition of the blood and 
juices, before the former can be brought into any or- 
der, the latter muſt be corrrected by alteratives and 
ſweetening medicines. 

The firit intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing 
them to digeſt or diſcharge a thick matter; which 
will, in general, be effected by the green ointment, 
or that with precipitate ; but ſhould the ſore not digeſt 
kindly by theſe means, but diſcharge a gleety thin mat- 
ter, and look pale, you muſt then have recourſe to 
warmer dreſſings, ſuch as balſam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common digeſtive, and the 
{trong-beer poultice over them; it is proper alſo in 
theſe kind of ſores, where the circulation is languid, 
and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, and 
quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it well 
at the time of dreſſing ; which method will thicken the 
matter, and rouſe the native heat of the part, and then 
the former dreſſings may be re- applied. 

if the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, it will 
be neceſſary to foment ſtrengly with a decoction of ca- 
momile and mallows, as hot as can be conveniently ap- 


plied; then ſcarify ſuperficially the whole part, both 


longitudinally and tranſyerſely, with a fleam or ab- 
ſceſs lancer, ſo as entirely to penetrate the callous ſub- 
{tance upon the ſurface : after which it muſt be dreſſed 
with digeſtive ointment twice every day ; the fomen- 
tations and ſcarifications to be repeated occaſionally, if 
neceſſary, till the calloſity is quite floughed off, and 
comes away with the dreſſings. A proper ointment 
for the above purpoſe may be prepared as follows. 

TAKE of yellow baſilicon two ounces, and black ba- 
ſilicon one ounce, and melt them together over 
the fire, When taken off, ſtir in one ounce of 
turpentine; and when cool, add half an ounce of 
red precipitate finely powdered, the whole to be 
minately incorporated upon a ſtone or marble ſlab, 

As ſoon as the calloſity is removed, and the diſ- 

charge comes to its proper conſiſtence, dreſs in gene- 
ral with a ſmall portion of lint, thinly covered with 
either of the baſilicons, placed under a pledget of tow 
ſpread with the following digeſtive : 

YELLOW wax and black roſin each four ounces, 
Burgundy pich two ounces ; melt theſe in a pint 
of olive oil over a flow fire; and when taken off, 
ſtir in two ounces of turpentine, For large 
wounds, where a plentiful diſcharge is required, 
ſtir into this quantity three ounces of the ſpirits 
of arr that it may incorporate in getting 
cool, ; 

Should the wound incarnate too faſt, and fill with 

fungous fleſh, Nightly touch ſuch parts with a piece 


t 


1 

of unſlacked lime, regulating the mode and application 

by the neceſlity, and repeating it as occation may re- 

quire. When the cicatrix is nearly formed, the cure 

may be completed by hardening the ſurface with a lit- 

tle tincture of myrrh. | 
All ſinuſes or cavities, if no tendinous parts inter- 
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vene, ſhould be inſtantly laid open (with a biſtory) o 


its utmoſt extent, and properly filled with a pledger 
of lint, well impregnated with warm digeſtive, and 
plentifully covered with tow ſpread wh 

After a ſecond or third dreſſing, ſnould the inſide of 
ſuch cavity 'prove callous or hard in ſubſtance, it 
muſt be taken away by the knife, or deſtroyed by the 
means before deſcribed. If it be ſo ſituated that the 
parts forbid an entire ſeparation, ſound with the probe, 
and at its extremity make a counter inciſion through 
the integuments to meet the probe, till by paſſing 
throagh, it removes any lodgment that may have been 
left for the matter to corrode, which it will very ſoon 
do, ſo as in many caſes to affect the bone itſelf. 

Where the cavity penetrates deep into the muſcles, 
and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous; 
where, by a continuance, the integuments of the 
muſcles are conſtantly dripping and — down ; in 
theſe caſes waſhes may be injected, and will frequently 
be attended with ſucceſs. The following is particu- 
larly recommended by Mr Taplin. 

Take honey and vinegar each two ounces ; lique- 
fy over the fire; and when cool add tincture of 
—_—_— and tincture of cantharides cach one ounce, 
—Mix. 5 

When the ulcer is by theſe means diveſted of iis vi- 
rulence and bad ſmell, the calloſity ſloughed off or ex- 
tracted, and à favourable appearance of incarnation 
comes on, the dreſſings may be changed from tlie pre- 
cipitate digeſtive before preſcribed, to pledgets ſpread 
with Locatellus's balſam, or the following compound. 

Take white diachylon two ounces, Locatellus's bal- 
ſam one ounce, and melt them over the fire in two 
ounces of olive oil. Take off, and when ncarly 
cool, ſtir in an ounce of balſam of capivi, a little 
at a time, till it is all incorporated. 

Theſe ſinuſes, or cavities, frequenily degenerate in- 
to fiſtulz, that is grow pipey, having the inſide thick - 
ened, and lined as it were, with a horny callons ſub- 
ſtance, In order to their cure, they mult be laid open, 
and the hard ſubſtance all cut away; where this is im- 
practicable, ſcarify them well, and truſt to the preci- 
pitate medicine made ſtrong, rubbing now and then 
with cauſtic, butter of antimony, or equal parts of 
quickſilver and aquafortis. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ul- 
cer, the fleſh is generally looſe and flabby ; the diſ- 
charge oily, thin, and ſtinking ; and the bone diſco- 
vered-to be carious, by its feeling rough to the probe 
paſſed through the fleſh for that purpoſe, In order to 
a cure the hone muſt be laid bare, that the rotten 
part of it be removed; for which purpoſe, deſtroy the 
looſe fleſh, and dreſs with dry lint ; or the doſſils may 
be preſſed out of tincture of myrrh or cuphorbium. 
The throwing off the ſcale is generally a work of na- 
tare, which is effected in more or leſs time, and in pro- 

rtion to the depth the bone is affected; though 
Coulee the bone is thought by ſome to haſten its 
ſeparation, 
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the ſame. ©- 


Where 
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Where the care docs not properly ſucceed, mercu- 


ein. rial phyfic ſhonld be given, and repeated at proper in- 
tervals: and to correct and mend the blood and juices, 


the antimonial and altcrative powders, with a decoc- 
tion of guaiacum and lime-watcr, are proper for that 


purpoſe, 
SecT., XXIX. Of a Bene-Spavin. 


Wiruovr cntcring at all into the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, which is4 bony excreſcence, or hard ſwelling, 
growing on the inſide of the hock of a horſe's "4 
we ſhall content ourfelves with deſcribing the diffe- 
rent kinds thereof by their ſymptoms, and then enter 
on their cure, 

A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of the hock, 
is not ſo dangerous as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceſſes of the leg-bone ; and a 
ſpavin near the edge is not ſo bad as that which is 
more inward toward the middle, as it docs not fo mach 
affect the bending of the hock. 

A (pavin, that comes by a kick or blow, is at firſt 
no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the bone or membrane 
which covers it, therefore not of that conſequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural cauſe: and thoſe 
that put out on colts and young horſes, are not ſo bad as 
thoſe that happen to horſes in their full ſtrength and 
inaturity ; but in very old horſes they are generally 
incurable, 

The uſual method of treating this diſorder is by bliſ- 
ters and firing ; without any regard to the ſituation, 
vr cauſe whence it proceeds, Thas, if a fullneſs on 
the fore-part of the hock comes upon hard riding, or 
any other violence which threatens a ſpavin ; in that 
caſe, ſuch coolers and repellers are proper, as are re- 
commended in ſtrains and bruiſes. Thoſe 9 
o colts and young horſes are generally ſoperficial, an 
require only the milder applications; for it is better to 
wear them down by degrees, than io remove them at 
once by fevere means, 

Various are the preſcriptions for the bliſtering oint- 
ment ; bor the following, on proper experience, ſtands 
well recommended by Mr Gibſon. 

TAKE nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each 
two onmces; quickſilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spa- 
niſh flies powdered, a dram and a half: ſablimate, 
one dram ; ci] of origanum, two drams. 

The hair is to be cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then 
the ointment applied pretty thick over the = z this 
mould be done in the morning, and the horſe kept 
ticd vp all day without any litter till night ; when he 
may be untied, in order to lie down; and a pitch or 
any ſticking plaſter may be laid over it, and bound on 
with a broad tape or bandage to keep all cloſe. 

After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs 
begin to dry and peel off, it may be applied a ſecond 
time, in the ſame manner as before; this ſecond ap- 
plication generally taking greater effect than the firſt, 
and in colts and young horſes makes a perfect cure. 

When the ſpavin has been of Jong ſtanding, it will 
wequire to he renewed, perhaps five or ſix times: but 
after the ſecond application, a greater diſtance of time 
muſt be allowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or 
cauſe a baldneſs ; to prevent which, once a-fortnight 
or three weeks it often enough; and it may in this 


1. 


tuccels, 

But the ſpavins ibat put out on older or ſull- aged 
hortts are apt io be mere obſtinate, as being ſcate d 
more jaw ard; aad when they run among the ftuuli- 
ties of the joint, they are for the moſt part incurable, 
as they then lie out of the reach of applications, aud 
are arrived to « degree of impenetrable harduels. 

The uſual method in theſe caſes is to fire directly, 
or to uſe the ſtrongeſt Kind of cauſtic bliſters; and 
ſometimes to fire aud lay the bliſter immediately over 
the part: but this way ſeldom ſucceeds farther than 
putting a flop to the prowth of the ſpavin, and is apt 
ty leave both a blemiſh and ſiiffnels behind ; beſides 
the great riſk run (by applications ef thele fiery and 
cauſtic medicines to the nervous and tendinous parts a- 
bout the joints) of cxciting violent pain aud anguiſh, 
and deſtroying the limb. 

The beit and ſafeſt way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliſtering ointment above, and to continue it ac- 
cord ing to the directions there laid down, for ſome 
months, if ſound neceſſary ; the horſes in the inter- 
vals working moderately : the hardneſs will thus be 
diſſolved by degrees, and wear away inſenſibly. 

Where the ſpavin lies deep, and runs fo far into the 
hollow of the joint that no application can reach it,“ 
neither firing nor medicines can avail, for the reaſons 
abovementioned ; though bold ignorant fellows have 
ſometimes ſacceeded in caſes of this ſort (by men of 
judgment deemed incurable) by the application of 
cauſtic ointments with ſnblimate, which act very ſor- 
cibly, enter deep, and make a large diſcharge, and 
by that means deitroy a great part of the ſubſtance, and 
diſſolve away the remainder : though, whoever is at 
all acquainted wit}, the nature of theſe medicines, muſt 
know how dangerous in general their operation is on 
theſe occaſions; and that a proper prepared cautcry, 
made like a fleam, under the direction of a ſkiltul 
hand, may be applied with leſs danger of injuring ci- 
ther tendons or ligaments. After the ſubſtance of the 
ſwelling has been properly penctrated by the inſtru- 
ment, it muſt be kept running by the precipitate me- 
dicjue, or mild bliſtering ointment. Where the ſpavin 
lies not deep in the joiut, and the bliſtering method 
will nor ſucceed, the ſwelling may be ſafely fired with 
a thin iron forced pretty deep into the ſnbſtance, and 
then thould be dre ſſed as is above directed. 


SECT, XXX. Of a Curb and King-bone. 


1. As a ſpavin riſcs among the bones on the fore-- 
art of the hocks ſo a curb takes its origin from the 
junctures of the ſame bones, and riſes on the hind- part, 


forming a pretty large tumor over the back part of 


the hind-leg, attended with ſtiffneſs, and ſometimes 
with pain and lameneſs. 

A curb proceeds from the ſame cauſes that produce 
ſpavins ; viz. hard ridings, ſtrains, blows, or kicks. 
The cure at firſt is generally eaſy enough effected by 
bliſtering, repeated two or three times, or oftener, If 
it docs not ſubmit to this treatment, but grows cxceſ- 
fively hard, the quickeſt and ſareſt way is to fire with 
a thin iron, making a line down the middle from top 
to bottom, and drawing ſeveral lines in a penniform 
manner pretty deep; and then to apply a mild bliſter- 


ing 


Set. XXX, 


manner be continned ſix or ſever. time:, without the Curb and 
Jealt blewifn, agd will generally Le attended with King-bone, 
— —¾ 


Sect. XXXI. BB. 


Splents. ing plaſter or ojntment over it.— This method will en- 
— lire remove it. 


There is another ſwelling taken notice of on the out- 
{ide of the hock, which is called a jarden. This com- 
monly proceeds from blows and kicks of other horſes; 
bat frequently happens to maneged horſes, by ſetting 
them on their haunches : it is ſeldom attended with 
nuch lameneſs, unleſs it has been neglected, or ſome 
li:tle proceſs of the bone be broke. It ſhould F£rſt be 
treated With the coolers and repellers in ſect. xxxii. 
art, 2: but if any ſwelling continues hard and inſenfible, 
the beſt way is to bliſter or fire ; but the mild bliſters 
alone generally ſucceed. 

2. The ring-boneis a hard ſwelling on the lower part 
of the paſtern, which generally reaches half way round 
the fore-part thereof, and from its reſemblance to a 
ring has its denomination. It often ariſes from ſtrains, 
&c. ; and, when behind from putting young horſes too 
carly upen their haunches ; for in that attitude a horſe 
throws his whole weight as much, if not more, upon 
unis paſterns, than on his hocks. 

When it appears diſtinctly round the paſtern, aud 
docs not run downwards towards the coronet, ſo as to 
affect the coffiu- joint, it is eaſily cured : but if it takes 
its origin from ſome (ſtrain or deſect in the joint origi- 
aally, or if a calloſity is found under the round li- 
33 that covers that joint, the cure is generally 

ubious, and ſometimes impracticable; as it is apt to 
turn to a quittor, and in the end to form an ulcer upon 
the hoof, 

The ring-bones that appear on colts and young hor- 
ſes, will often inſenſibly wear off themſelves, with- 
out the help of any application; but when the ſub- 


r 


ſtance remains, there needs n© other remedy beſides 


bliſtering, unleſs when by long continuance it is grown - . 


to an obſtinate hardneſs, and then it may require both 
bliſtering and firing, 

To fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, let the operation 
be performed with athinner inſtrument than the com- 
mon one, and let the lines or razes be made not above 
a quarter of an inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely, 
ſomewhat like a chain: apply a mild bliſter over all, 


aud, when quite dried vp, the rupture-plaſter; and 


en turn the Horſe ro graſs for ſome time. 
SECT. XXXI. Of Splents... 


THESE are hard excreſcences that grow on-the 
ſnank-bone, and are of various ſhapes aud ſizes. Some 
hoiſes are more ſubject to ſplents than others; but 
young horſes are malt liable ic theſe infirmities, which 
often wear off and diſappear of themſclves. Few horſes 
put out ſplents after they are ſeven or cigbt years old, 
unleſs they meet with blows or accidents, 

A ſplent that ariſes in the -middic of the ſhank-bone 


is nowiſe dangerous; but thoſe that ariſe on the 
Sker. XXXII. 


back part of this bone, when they grow large and 
preſs againſt the back ſinew, always cauſe lameneſs or 


ſtiffnels, by rubbing againſt it: the others, except 
they are ſituated near the joints, ſeldom ,occaſion , , 


lameneſs, 
As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is not to 
meddle with them unleſs they arc ſo large as to diſ- 


figure a horſe, or are ſo ſituated. as io endanger his 


going lame, 
Splents in their infancy, and on their firſl appear- 
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ance, ſhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old ver- Poll evil, 
Juice; which, by ſtrengthening the fibres, often put a Fiſtula, &c. 
itop to their growih; for the membrane covering the Tl 


bone, and not the bone itſelf, is here thickened ; and 

in ſome conſtitutions purging, and afterwards diaretic 

drinks, will be a great means to remove the humidity 
and moiſtnre about the limbs, which is what often gives 
riſe to ſuch excreſcences. 

Various are the remedies preſcribed for this diſorder : 
the uſual way is to rub the ſplent with a round {tick 
cr the handle of a hammer till it is almoſt raw, and 
then touch it with oil of origanum. Others lay on 
2 pitch-plaſter, with a little ſublimate or arſenic, to 
deſtroy the ſubſtance ; ſome uſe oil of vitriol ; ſome 
tincture of cantharides : all which methods have at 
times ſuccceded ; only they are apt to leave z ſcar, 
with the loſs of hair. Thoſe applications that are of 
a more cauſtic nature often do more hurt than good, 
eſpecially when the ſplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a ro:tenneſs, which keeps ruuning ſeveral 
months before the ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly ſcar. 

According to Mr Taplin, the only expectation of 
cure © without anxiety and difficulty, is to be careful 
in obſerving ſuch appearances, in their earlieſt ſlate 
aud then ſeeing that frequent friction is uſed for a con- 
ſiderable time, twice cvery day, with the utmoſt force 
of the operator's hands, 1 part be well moi- 
ſtened, after each time of rubbing, with a proportion 
of the following liniment, leaving a pledget of row 
wet with the ſame, bound on pretty firm with two 
yards of wide tape as a roller: 

„Tak E camphoratcd ſpirits of wine, and ſpirits of 
turpentine of cach four ounccs (a quarter of a 
pivt), Mix together. 

« Or, OI Loforiganum and ſpirits of turpentiue, cach 
half an ounce; camphorated ſpirits cf wine, two 
ounces. — Mix. a 

« When this plan has becn perſevered in ſor ten days 

or a fortnight, you will chen be able to judge whether 

any perceptible advantage has been obtained ſrom the 


force of theſe powerſul repellents : if not, procure iwo 


off in the morning. If this docs not ſucceed, the 
and moſt ſpeedy method will be the immediate ex- 


ounces of the ſtrongeſt mercurial oiutment, and let the 


ſize of a hezel nut be well rubbed in upon the part 
affected, every night and morning, 141] the whole is 
conſumed, uſing the roller each night, aud woman it 

eſt 


tirpation, by making a longitudinal inciſion (“wich- 
out bruiſing, bammering,” &c.) through the integu- 
ments, diſſecting and extratingy the ſubſtance, com- 


pleting the cure by taking up @ couple of ſlitches, and 
treating it as a ſuperficial wound ; for which directions 


Vill be found under that head.“ 


Of the Follevil; 
Bruiſes, un the Withers; Warbles en the Back, 
and Sit-faſis. 


1. Tur poll-evil is an abſceſs near the poll of a horſe, 
ſormed in the ſinuſes . between the poll-bone and the 
upper vericbræ of the neck. 

If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, or any external 
violence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling often with hot vine- 


gar; and if the bair be facuted off with an ouzing 
through + 


Fiſlula, and * 
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Poll evil, through ihe ſkin, make uſe of two parts of vinegar 
Fiſtula,#@c- and one of ſpirit of wine; but if there be an iiching, 


—_—— ͥ.ſ. v —— 
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ith heat aud inflammation, the ſafeſt way is to bleed, 
an apply poaltices with bread, milk, and elder flow- 
ers ; this method, wit ttc afliiauce of phyſic, will 
frequently Giiperie the ſwelling and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumour is critical, aid has all the 
ſigus o mailer, the beſt method then is to forward it by 
applying the ripening poultices already taken notice 
of, till it comes to maturity, aud burſts of itſelf : or 
it opened with a Kiitc, great care ſhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that runs along the neck 
under the matic ; when matter is on both ſides, the 
opening mult be made on cach hide, and the ligament 
rcinain undivided. 

It the matter flows in great quantitics, reſembles 
melted glue, and is of an oily conſiſtence, it will re- 
quire a Jecond incilion, eſpecially if any cavities are 
vilcovercd by the finger or probe; theſe ſhould be o- 
peaed by the knife, tac oritices made depending, and 
Ye wound dreited with the common digeſtive of tur- 
pentine, honey, and the tincture of myrrh, and, after 
digeſtion, with the precipitate ointment : or waſh with 
the following made hot, and fill up the cavity with 
tow ſoaked into it: 

VIV EGA or ſpirit of wine half 2 pint, white vitriol 
diſſolved in ſpring-water half an ounce, tincture 
of myrrh four ounces. 

This may be made ſharper by adding more vitriol ; 
but if the fleſh is very luxuriant, it ſhould firſt be pared 
don with a knife before the application. With this 
waſh alone Mr Gibſon has cured this diſorder without 
any other formality of dreſſing, wathing with it twice 
2-day, and laying over the part a quantity of tow ſoak- 
ed in vinegar and the white of eggs beat together. 

But the moſt compendious method of cure, is that 
by ſcalding, as the farriers term it; and which uſed to 
be proſecuted when the fore was foul, of a bad diſ- 
polition, and attended with a profuſion of matter. But 
the cruclty, abſurdity, and inutility of the practice 
have become ſo apparent, that it ſeems now to be 
almoſt univerſally exploded ; fo that it would be ſu- 
perfluous to give any deſcription of the operation. 

2. Bruiſes on the withers frequently impoſthumate, 
and for want of care turn fiſtulous. They ariſe often 
from pinches of the ſaddle, and ſhould be treated with 
repellers : for this purpoſe bathe the tumor well with 
hot vinegar three or four times a-day ; if that does 
not ſucceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put 
to a quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol 
difolved in a little water, and added to the ſame quan- 
tity. Theſe are generally held as very effectual re- 
pellers for this purpoſe in horſes, and will frequently 
prevent im poſthumation: when the ſwelling is at- 
rended with heat, ſmarting, and little hot watery 
pimples, the following mixture will then be more pro- 
per to bathe with, 

Tax E two ounces of crude ſal ammoniac, boiled in 

a quart of lime- water; where that cannot be had, 

a handful of pearl or wood aſhes may be boiled in 

common water: pour off the decoction when ſet- 

tled, and mix with it half a pint of ſpirit of wine: 
anoint the part afterwards with lintſeed oil, or 
elder ointment, to ſoften and ſmooth the ſkin, 


But when tl e ſwellings are critical, the conſequence 


I 
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farricrs adviſe, nevef to open thoſe tumors till they 
break of themſelves: for it they are opened before they 
arc ripe, the whole fore will be ſpongy, and diſcharge 
a bloody ichor, which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid 
ulcer. But take care to enlarge the openings, and 
pare away the lips, that your dreſſings may be ap- 
plicd e-fily ; and avoid the ligament which runs along 
the neck to the withers : if a gathering forms on the 
oppolite ſide, open it in the tame mauner ; but take 
care they incline downwards, for the ſake of depen- 
ding orifices, and letting the matter flow off eaſily. 
For the method of dreſſing, we muſt refer to the for- 
mer part of this Section; and if the bones ſhould be found 
foul, they muſt be dreſſed with tincture of myrrh till 
they ſcale off, If the fungus is very troubleſome, 
and ihe diſcharge oily, yellow, and viſcid, pledgets 
ſoaked in the following, made hot, have been found 
very effectual, bathing the ſwelling round with ſpirit 
of wine and vinegar : 

Take half anounce of blue vitriol diſſolved in a pint 
of water; oil of turpentine, and rectified ſpirit of 
wine, of each four ounces ; white-wine vinegar, 
ſix ounces; oil of vitriol and Agyptiacum, of 
each two ounces. 

When the cavities are truly fiſtulous, the calloſities 
muſt be cut out, where it can be done, with a kniſe; 
and the remainder deſtroyed by corroſives. 

3. Warbles are ſmall hard tumors under the ſaddle- 
part of the horſe's back, occaſioned by the heat of the 
ſaddle in travelling, or its uneaſy ſituation. As ſoon 
as the ſaddle is taken off after a ſevere chaſe or hard 
journey, a good groom or hoſtler will be very minute 
in his examinations to diſcover whether any injury has 
been ſuſtained in this part or any other, He will in- 
ſtantly perceive, by the horſe's wincing, whether 
there is any defe from which a warble may ſpeedily 
enſue ; if, ſo, upon the firſt appearance, or earlieſt diſ- 
covery, bathe three or four times a-day with the fol- 
lowing repellent : 

Extract of Saturn half an ounce, camphorated ſpi- 

rit of wine two ounces, ſoft water a quarter of 
2 pint ; the extract and ſpirit being well-mixed 
by ſhaking, before adding the water. 

4. A ſit-faſt proceeds generally from a warble, and is 
the horſe's hide turned horny or callous. In ſome little 
time the hair comes off, and it bears the appearance of 
a forcign ſolid ſubſtance, fixed in the centre of what 
ſeems to be a ſaperficial wound. For this ſimple and 
very trifling complaint there is but one certain and ex- 
peditious cure, namely, extirpation ; which may be 
performed with a common penknife, But the moſt 
ready and leaſt painful method of taking it off is by 
juſt raiſing either edge till it can'be taken hold of with 
a pair of common pincers ; when, Pl leaning them to 
any ſide, you have an immediate fulcrum, or lever, 
and ſeparate it inſtantaneouſly without pain or incon- 
venience. After the extirpation, it may be treated as 
2 ſimple ſuperficial laceration, and may in general be 
healed by a frequent application of Friar's balſam, 
tincture of myrrh, or even with a little common bran- 
dy. Due care, however, ſhould always be taken to 
guard the cicatrix in its infancy, and Oe * 
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of the fever ſettled on this part, you muſt avoid the re- Poll evil, 
pelling method, and afliſt in bringing the ſwelling to Filtula,&c, | 
matter, by means of ſuppurating poultices : experienced 
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Poll-evil, backle of the girth from coming into direct contact 

Fiſtula, &c. with the injured part, not only till the ſurface is ſuffi- 

——— cjently hardened io render a repetition unlikely, but 
upon all future occaſions, | 


Some parts of the above treament of tumors, how- 
ever, has been condemned, and a more fimple method 
by means of ſetons recommended, by that judicious prac- 
titioner Mr Clark of Edinburgh. The common me- 

+ Treatiſe thod (ſays het) of treating thoſe large tumors which 
on the Pre- are ſeated on the upper part of the neck, immediately 
vention of behind the cars, generally known by the name of the 
the Di/-4/e* y511-evil, and thoſe which are ſeated on the withers or 
of Horſes, upper parts of the ſhoulders, is exceedingly improper. 
* They are either allowed to break of themſelves, or are 
opened the whole length of the tumor on the upper part. 
In this ſituation, eſpecially in the poll-evil, when the 
head is always kept in an erect poſition, the matter 
contained in the tumor cannot be diſcharged from it, 
but is retained in the bottom of the wound, and ex- 
poſed to the external air, &e. : it ſoon acquires a moſt 
ichorous corroding quality, and produces one of the 
largeſt and the moſt ſordid fi ſtulous ulcers that horſes 
are infeſted with: a great quantity of fungous or proud 
fleſh is ſoon produced ; this requires to be repeatedly 
extirpated with the knife, the loſs of which cannot be 
again ſupplicd ; hence the horſe is greatly disfigured, 
the cure becomes both tedious and uncertain, and is ſel- 
dom radical. In ſome caſes, I have known the vertebræ 
of the neck affected by the ſharpneſs of the confined 
matter, forming lodgments. there, and, after great 

trouble and expence, the horſes were put to death. 


« All theſe kinds of tumors, &c. are calily and 


ſpeedily diſcuſſed by the uſe of ſetons, without any 
loſs of ſubſtance, or disfiguring of the parts, and cured 


with the greateſt certainty when the operation is pro- 


perly performed. Of a number of caſes, in my prac- 
tice, where this operation has ſucceeded with great ex- 
pedition in curing theſe tumors, I ſhall ouly mention 
the following. 

About {ix years ago, an Arabian horſe, belong- 
ing to a gentleman in this place, had a large tumour 
ſeated a little on one {ide of the withers, or upper part 
of the ſhoulder ; it was forwarded by applying emolli- 
ent poultices; and as ſoon as the matter was perceive 
ed to fluctuate in the tumor, a large ſeton needle, 


armed with a cord at the other end, was introduced at 


the upper part of the ſwelling, and brought out at the 


under or lowermoſt part of it; the matter was diſ- 


charged at the lower orifice ina very ſhort time, the 


tumor was by that means ſoon diſcuſſed, and, in a few 


weeks, it was entirely healed up, without any ſcar or 


blemiſh remaining, farther than a little baldneſs about 


the lower orifice, occaſioned by the ſharpneſs of the 


matter, which likewiſe ſoon diſappeared, and not the, 


leaſt trace of the diſorder remained. 

«« The other caſe happened about ſeven years ago: 
a . to a nobleman in the neigh- 
bourhood) had a large tumor a little behind the ears, 


on the neck, which I have formerly obferved is called 
the po/l-evil ; the tumor extended to both ſides of the- 


neck, and was divided in the middle by the mane ; the 
tumor had been opened on one fide, in a very ſuperfi- 
cial manner, by a farrier in the country, before the 
matter in it was ſufficiently digeſte]; after applying 


. 
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a few emollient poultices, in order to ripen it, a ſtrong Wind-galls 
{cron needle, was introduced at the upper part of it, Blood and 
almoſt cloſe to the mane, and after paſling it through Bog Spa- 
the bottom of the tumor, which was very deep, the . 
needle. was brough out through the ſound muſcular 

parts below the tumor, in order to procure a ſloping 

or depending orifice for the matter to run freely off, 

The ſame operation was likewiſe performed on the op- 

polite fide, beginning near the mane, and finiſhed in the _ 

ſame” manner. Ina few weeks the cure was completed. 

The horſe run for ſeveral years in the ſame nobleman's 


carriage, without the ſmalleſt veſtige of his former 


diſorder. 

« From this method of treating theſe tumors, to- 
gether with the uſe of alterative medicines, &c. which 
in caſes of this nature ought never to be omitted, they 
were entirely diſcuſſed, and the perforations made by 
the needle ſoon healed up, without the leaſt deformity 
of the parts. I have therefore given the hiſtory of 
theſe caſes, to ſhow with what facility and expedition 
ſuch tumors may be carried off by the uſe of ſctons, in 
preference to the common methods uſed, and even re- 
commended by different authors ; ſuch as, after open- 
ing theſe tumors by deep inciſions, and pouring into 
them the moſt corroſive mixtures, made ſcalding hot, 
together with a long tedious courſe of hot irritating ap- 
plications, by which the poor animals are kept in the 
utmoſt torture for a conſiderable time, and in the end 
are ſo disfigured by the loſs of ſubſtance, occaſioned 
by the cutting away ſo much of the fleſh from the 
parts, that ſuch horſes are generally rendered unfit for 
any thing but the meaneſt drudgery. 

« Deep-ſcatcd abſceſſes are cured in the ſame man- 
ner by the uſe of ſetons ; after tracing the ſinuſes or 
cavities of the abſceſs with a long flender blunt lead 
probe (which yields cafily without forcing its way 
through the cellular membrane, or taking a direction 
between the interſtices of the muſcles), the needle, 
armed with a cord, ſhould follow the direction of the 
ſinews or pipes, as they are commonly called, to the 


- moſt depending part; and in caſe there ſhould be two 


or more ſinuſes, which ſometimes happens, each of 
them ſhould be treated in the ſame manner, in order to 
obtain a depending orifice for a free diſcharge of the 


matter, and which being once procured, ſeldom fails of” 


complicting a cure.“ 


Scr. XXXIII. Of Wind-galls Blood and Bog Spa- 


vins. 


7. A WIND-GALL is a flatulent ſwelling, which 
yields to the preſſure of the finger, and recovers its 
ſhape on the removal thereof; the tumor is viſible 10 
the eye, and often ſeated on both ſides of the back ſi- 
new, above the fetlocks, on the fore-legs, but moſt fre- 
quently on the 8 though they are met with 
in various parts of the body, wherever membranes can 
be ſo ſeparated, that a quantity of air and ſeroſities may 
be included within their duplicatures- 

When they appear near the joints and tendons, they 
arc generally cauſed by (trains or bruiſes on the ſinews, 
or the ſheath that covers them; which, by being over- 
ſtretched, have ſome of their fibres ruptured ; whence 
probably may ouze out that fluid which is commonly 
found with thc included air: though, where theſe ſwell- 


ings, - 
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Wind-galls ings ſhow themſelves in the interſtices of large muſcles, Secr. XXXIV. Of Mallenders aud Sallenders, Mallender, 
Blood and which appear blown ap like bladders, air alone is the and Sallen. 
Bog-5p3- chief fluid; and theſe may ſaſely be opened, and treat- Mattexpers are cracks in the bend of the horſe's 4 

—_ ed a3 a common wouzd, knee, that diſcharge a tharp indigeſted matter; they . 
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On the firſt appearance of u ind-galls, their cure 
ſhould be attempted by reſtringents and bandage : for 
which purpoſe, ict the ſwelling be bathed twice 2-day 
with vinegar, or verjuice alone ; or let the part be fo- 
mente with a decoction of oak-bark, pomegranate, 
and alum boiled in verjnice, binding over it, with a 
roller, a woolen cloth foaked in the fame. Some, for 
this pyrpoſe, uſe red-wine lees, others curriers ſhav- 
ings, wetted with the ſame, or vinegar, bracing the 
part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper trial, ſhould not be 
ſound to ſucceed, authors have adviſed the ſwelling to 
be pierced with an aul, or opened with a knife: but 


arc often the occation of lameneſs, ſliſtneſs, and the 
horſe's tumbling. 

Sallenders are the fame diſtemper, ſitaated on the 
bending of the hough, and occaſion a lameneſs behind. 

They are both cured by waſhing the parts with a 
lather of ſoap warmed, or old chamber-lye ; and then 
applying over the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment 
ſpread on tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed 
night and morning, till all the ſcabs fall off; if this 
ſhould not ſacceed, anoint them night and morning 
with a little of the following, and apply the above oint- 
ment over it. | 

Take hog's lard two ounces, ſublimate mercury two 


mild bliſtering ha; in general the preference given to drams. 
theſe methods; the included fluids being thereby Or, TaxE hog's lard two ounces, oil of vitriol two 
drawn off, the impacted air diſperſed, and the tumor drams. 


gradually diminiſhed, 

2. A blaod-ſpavin is a {welling and dilatation of the 
vein that runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a 
little ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, and is often at- 
tended with a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted with the reſtrin- 
gents and bandage above recommended, which will 
contribute greatly to ftrengthen all weakneſſes of the 
joints, and frequently will remove this diſorder if early 
applied ; but it by theſe means the vein is not reduced 
to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould be opened, and 
the vein tied with a crooked needle and wax-thread 
paſſe] anderneath it, both above and below the ſwell- 
ing, and the targid part ſuffered to digeſt away with 
the ligatures: for this purpoſe, the wound may be daily 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, in- 
corporated together. 

3. A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted tumor on the inſide 
of the hough ; or, according to Dr Bracken, a collec- 
tion of brownith gelatinous matter, contained in a bag 
or cyſt, which he thinks to be the lubricating matter 
of the joint altered, the common membrane that inclo- 
ſes it forming the cyſt. This caſc he has taken the 
pains to illuſtrate in a young colt of his own, where he 
ſays, When the ſpavin was preſſed hard on the inſide 
the hough, there was a ſmall tumor on the outſide, 
which convinced him the fluid was within- ſide the 
joint: he accordingly cut into it; diſcharged a large 
quantity of this gelatinous matter; dreſſed the fore with 
doſſils dipped in oil of turpentine ; putting into it, once 
ia three or four days, a powder made of calcined vi- 
trio), alum, and bole : by this method of dreſſing, the 
bag ſloughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
ſaeceſsfully completed without any viſible ſcar. 

This diſorder, according to the above deſcription, 
will ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except fi- 
ring, when the cyſt ought to be penetrated to make it 
effe&tual ;. but in all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted 
the above methods, both the cure of this and of the 
ſwellings called wind-ga/ls ſhonld be attempted in this 
manner. If, Ewa the paia attending the opera- 
tion or dreſſings, the joint ſhould (well and inflame, fo- 
ment it twice a-day, and apply a poultice over the 
dreſſings till it is reduced. 
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175 the next from Gibſon, which is to be de pend- 
ed on: 

ru tor's mineral half an ounce, white vitriol one 

dram, ſoft green ſoap ſix ounces. . 

Anoint with this often ; but firſt clip away the hair, 
and clear the ſcabs. On their drying up, it may be 
proper to give a gentle purge or two; or the nitre-balls 
may be taken advantageouſly for a fortnight ag three 
weeks, 


SECT, XXXV. Of Lampas, Barbs, and Weolves- 
Teeth. 


1. Thr /ampas is an excreſcence in the roof of the 
horſc's mouth, which is ſometimes ſo luxuriant, that 
it grows above the tecth, and hinders his feeding. The 
cure is in lightly cauteriſing the fleſh with a hot iron, 
taking care that it does not penetrate too deep ſo as 
to ſcale off the thin bone that lies under the upper 
bars ; the part may be anointed with burnt alum and 
honey, which is proper fur moſt ſores in the mouth. 

This operation is by ſome thought to be entirely 
unueceſſary; it being a general obſervation with them, 
that all young horſes have their mouths more or leſs 
full of what are called /ampas ; and that ſometimes 
they riſe higher than the fore-teeth : but they further 
obſerve, in proportion as a horſe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itſelf, and the teeth then appear to riſe. We 
are obliged to the ingenious M. L. Foſſe for this re- 
mark, and hope it will be the means of aboliſhing this 
cruel and unneceſſary operation. 

2. Barbs are (mall excreſcences under the tongue, 
which may be diſcovered by drawing it aſide, and are 
cured by cutting cloſe off, and waſhing with brandy or 
ſalt and water. 

3. A horſe is ſaid to have wo/ves-teeth, when the 
teeth grow in ſuch a manner, that their points prick 
or wound either the tongue or gums in eating, Old 
horſes are moſt liable to this infirmity, and whoſe up- 
per overſhoot the under teeth in a great degree. 

To remedy this evil, you may cither chop off the 
ſaperflaons parts of the teeth with a chiſſel and mallet, 
or file them down, which is the better way, till you 
have ſufficiently waſted them. 


SECT. 


Set. XXXVI. 


Greaſe. 
— —⅞ 


Sect, XXXVI. Of the Greaſe. 


Is order to treat this diſorder with ſome propriety, 
we ſhall conſider it as ariling from two different cauſes ; 
a fault or relaxation in the vellcls, or a bad diſpoſition 
in the blood and juices. We muſt here obſerve, that 
the blovd and juices (or humours, for there are al- 
ways ſome in the beſt ſtate of blood) are brought to 
the extreme parts by the arteries, and returned by the 
veins ; in which latter, the blood is to riſe in perpen- 
dicular columns, to return the circulating fluids from 
the extremities : hence ſwellings in the legs of horſes 
may eaſily be accounted for, from a partial ſtagnation 
of the blood and juices in the finer veilcls, where the 
circulation is mo!t languid ; and eſpecially when there 
is want of due cxerciſe, and a proper muſcular com- 
prefſion on the veſſels, io puſh forward the returning 
blood, and propel the inert and half-ſtagnating fluids 
through their veſſels; in ſhort, the blood in ſuch caſes 
cannot ſo readily aſcend as deſcend, or a greater quan- 
tity is brought by the arteries than can be returned by 
the veins, 

The greaſe then, conſidered in this light, muſt be 
treated as a local complaint, where the parts affected 
are alone concerned, the blood and juices being yet 
untaiuted, and in good condition; or as a diſorder 
where they are both complicated: but when it is an 
attendant on ſome other diſtemper, as the farcy, yel- 
lows, dropſy, &c. ſuch diſcaſes muft firſt be cured be- 
fore the greaſe can be removed. In the former caſe, 
moderate exerciſe, proper dreſſing, cleanlineſs, and ex- 
ternal application, will anſwer the purpoſe: in the Jat- 
ter, internals muſt be called in to our aſſiſtance, with 
proper evacuations, 

When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell in 
the ſtable, and ſubſide or go down on exerciſe ; let 
care be taken to waſh them very clean cvery time he 
comes in, with ſoap-ſuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar 
and water; which, with proper rubbing, will fre- 
quently prevent or remove this complaint : or let them 
be well bathed twice a-day with old verjuice, or the 
following mixture, which will brace up the relaxed 


veſſels; and if rags dipped in the ſame are rolled on, 


with a proper bandage, for a few days, it is moſt like- 
ly the ſwellings will be removed by this method only, 
as the bandage will ſupport the veſſels till they have 
recovered their tone, To anſwer this end alſo, a la- 
ced ſtocking made of ſtrong canvas or coarſe cloth, 
neatly fitted to the part, would be found extremely 
ſerviceable, and might caſily be contrived by an inge- 
nious mechanic. 

TakE rectiſied ſpirit of wine four ounces ; diſſolve 
in it half an ounce of camphor; to which add 
wine-vinegar or old verjuice ſix ounces ; white 
vitriol diſſolved in a pill of water one ounce ; mix 
together, and ſhake the phial when uſed. 

But if cracks or ſcratches are obſeryed, which ooze 
and run, let the hair be clipped away, as well to pre- 
vent a lodgment (which becomes ſtinking and offen- 
ſive by its ſtay), as to give room for waſhing out dirt or 
gravel, which if ſuffered to remain there, would 
greatly aggravate the diſorder. 

When this is the caſe, or the heels are full of hard 
ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, 
made either of boiled turnips and lard, with a handful 
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of linſeed powdered ; or oat · meal and rye flour, with a Greafe. 
little common turpentine and hog's lard, boiled up with Wv— 


ſtrong- beer grounds or red-Wine lees. The digeſtive 
ointinent being applied to the ſores for two or three 
days, with either of theſe poultices over it, will, by 
ſoftening them, promote a diſcharge, unload the veſ- 
ſels, and take down the ſwelling; when may be dri- 
cd up with the following : 

TAkE White vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces; Agyptiacum one ounce ; lime-water a 
2 or three pints: waſh the ſores with a ſponge 

ipped in this three times a-day; and apply the 
common white ointment ſpread on tow, to an 
ounce of which may be added two drams of ſugar 
of lead. 

This method is generally very ſucceſsful when the 
diſtemper is only local, and requires no internal me- 
dicines; but if the horſe be full and groſs, his legs 
greatly gorged, ſo that the hair ſtares up, and is what 
ſome term pen-fcathered, and has a large ſtinking diſ- 
charge from deep foul ſores, you may expect to meet 
with great trouble, as theſe diſorders are very ob- 
ſtinate to remove, being often occaſioned by a poor 
dropſical ſtate of blood, or a general bad diſpoſition in 
the blood and juices, 

The cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full and fleſhy, 
muſt be begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated pur- 
ging ; after which, diuretic medicines are frequently 
given with ſucceſs. Thus, 

Take four ounces of yellow roſin, one of ſal prunel- 
Iz ; grind them together with an oiled peſtle; 
add a dram of oil of amber; and give a quart of 
forge-water every morning, faſting two hours be- 
fore and after taking, and ride moderately. 

As this drink is found very diſagreeable to ſome 
horſes, we would recommend the nitre-balls in its ſtead, 
given to the quantity of two ounces a-day for a month 
or ſix weeks, mixed up with honey or in his feeds. 
Take the following alſo for that purpoſe ; or the diure- 
tic balls directed under Diſorders of the Eyes. 

YELLow roſin four ounces ; falt of tartar, and ſal 
prunellæ, of each two ounces ; Venice ſoap half 
a pound; oil of juniper, half an ounce ; make in- 
to balls of two ounce weight, and give one every 
morning. 

The legs in this caſe ſnould be bathed or fomented, 
in order to breathe out the ſtagnant juices, or to thin 
them, fo that they may be able to circulate freely in 
the common eurrent. For this purpoſe, foment twice 
a-day with the diſcutient fomentation (p. 143. col 2.), 


in which a handfal or two of wood-afhes has been 


boiled; apply then the above poultices, or the fullow- 
ing, till the ſwelling has ſubſided, when the ſores may 
be dreſſed with the green ointment till they are pro- 
perly digeſted, and then dried up with the water and 
ointment above recommended. 

Take honey one pound; turpentine ſix ounces ; in- 
corporate with a ſpoon; and add of the meal of 
fenugreek and linſeed each four ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of red-wine lees to the conſiſtence of 
a poultice; to which add, when taken from the 
fire, rwo ounces of camphor in powder ; ſpread it 
on thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, ſe- 
curing it on with a ſtrong roller. 

If the ſores are very 9 dreſs them with two part 

of 
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_ cher, of the wound-ointment, and one of Apyptiacum ; and 
rown- | h f 11 - > 1 4 
Pay wh e e following, ſpread on thick cloths, and roll 
— —_ 
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round the coronet, which is very ſharp and itching, Scratches, 
and attended with a ſcurfineſs: ſharp waters prepared Crown- 


TAkE of black ſoap, one ponnd; honey half a 
pound; burnt alum four ounces; verdigreaſe 
powdered two ounces; Wheat flour a ſufficient 
quantity. 

If the diuretic balls ſhould not ſucceed, they muſt be 
changed for the antimonial and mercurial alicratives, 
already mentioned; but turning 4 horſe out in a ficld, 
where he has a hovei or ſhed to run at pleaſure, 
would greatly contribute to quicken the cure, and in- 
cced would in general effect it alone; bat if this can- 
not be complied with, let him be turned out in the 
day-1time. 

If the horſe is not turned out, a large and conve- 
nient ſtall is abſolutely neceſſary, with good dreſſing 
and care, 

The laſt thing we ſhall recommend, is a method to 
oblige a horie to lie down in the (table. This un- 
doubtedly is of the utmoſt conſequence, as it will not 
a little contribute to the removal and cure of this diſ- 
order; for by only changing the polition of his legs, a 
rreer circulation would be obtaincd, and the ſwelling 
taken down; whereas in general it is greatly aggra- 
vated by the obſtinacy of the horſe, who refuſes to lic 
down at all (probably from the pain it gives him to 
bend his legs for that purpoſe), by which means the 
ſtiffneſs and ſwelling increaſes, till the over-gorged 
and diitended veilels are obliged to give way; and by 
buritiag, diſcharge the fluids, which ſhould circulate 
through them. 


SECT. XXXVII. Of Scratches, Creun: ſcals, Rat- 
tails, and Capellets. 


I. SCRATCHES in the heels have ſo much affinity 
with the greaſc, and are ſo often concomitants of that 
diſtemper, that the method of treating them may be 
ſelected chiefly from the preceding ſection ; which at 
firit hould be by the linſeed and turnip poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to ſoften them and relax 
the veſſels; the green ointment may then be applied 
for a few days to promote a diſcharge, when they may 
be dried up with the ointments and waſhes recom- 
mended ia the above ſection. It is beſt afterwards te 
keep the heels ſypple, and ſoftened with currier's 
dubbing, which is made of oil and tallow. This will 
keep the hide from cracking, and be as good a preſer- 
vative as it is to leather; and, by uling it often beſore 
excrciſc, will prevent the ſcratches, if care is taken 
to waſh the heels with warm water when the horſe 
comes in: When they prove obſtinate, and the ſores 
are deep, uſe the followi::1g; but if any cavities or hol- 
low places are formed, they ſhould firſt be laid open; 
for no foundation can be laid for healing till you can 
dreſs to the boom. 

Tax Venice tnrpentine four ounces; quickſilver 
ons ounce ; incorporate well together by rubbing 
lame time; and then add honey and ſheeps ſuet 
of can 1Wo onneces. | 

Anoint with this once or twice a-day ; and if the 
horſe is fall or fleſhy, you mult bleed and purge ; and 
if the blood is i a bad ſtate, the altcratives muſt be 
given to rectiſ/ it, 

2. The crows! cab is a humour that breaks out 


with vitriol are generally uſed for the cure; but the Cab, &c. 


ſafeſt way is firſt to mix marſhmallow and yellow baſi- 
licon, or the wound-ointment, equal parts, and to 
yore them on tow, and lay all round the coronet. A 

oſe or two of phyſic may be very proper, with the di- 
uretic medicines preſcribed in the preceding page, and 
the alteratives aboye recommended, in rebellious caſes. 
Vide the Section on Alteratives, 

3. Kat-tails arc excreſcences which creep from the 
paſtern to the middle of the ſhanks, and are fo called 
from the reſemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some arc moiſt, others dry ; the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and waſhes, p. 153. col. 2. 
par. 1. the latter with the mercurial ointment preſcri- 
bed in the Section of Strangles, p. 129. col. 2. If the 
hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt medicine, it ſhould 
be pared off with a knife, and dreſſed with turpentine, 
tar, and honey, to which verdigreaſe or white vitriol 
may occaſionally be added ; but before the uſe of the 
knife, you may apply this ointment. 

Take black ſoap four ounces, quick lime two oun- 

ccs, vinegar enough to make an ointment, 

4. There are particular ſwellings which horſes are 
ſubject to, of a wenny nature, which grow on the heel 
of the hock, and on the point of the elbow, and are 
called by the French and Italians cape/lets : they ariſe 
often from bruiſes and other accidents ; and when this 
is the caſe, ſhould be treated with vinegar and other 
repellers. But when they grow gradually on both 
heels or elbows, we may then ſuſpe& the blood and 
Juices in fault, and that ſome of the veſſels are broke 
and juices exiravaſaicd: in this caſe the ſuppuration 
ſhould be promoted, by rubbing the part with marſh- 
mallow ointment ; and when matter is formed, the ſkin 
ſhould be opened with a lancet in ſome dependent part 
towards one ſide, to avoid a ſcar; the dreſſings may be 
turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh, The re- 
laxed ſkin may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of 
wine and yinegar, to which an cighth part of the oil 
of vitriol may be added. The contents of theſe tu- 
mors are various; ſometimes watery ; at others ſuety, 
or like thick paſte; which, if care be not taken to 
digeit out properly with the cyſt, will frequently col- 
let again. Was it not for the disfigurement, the 
ſhorteſt method would be to extirpate them with a 
knife, which if artfully cxecuted, and the ſkin pro- 
perly preſerved, would leave very little deformity. 


SgcT. XXXVIII, / Ruptures, Anticor Diſeaſes 
of the Mouth, aud Colt-evil or Gonorrhea. 


1. In regard to ruptures, though they are general- 
ly divided into particular claſſes, we ſhall only ob- 
favs: that by violent efforts of the horſe, or other 
accidents, the guts or caul may be forced between the 
muſcles of the belly at the navel, and through the rings 
of the muſcles into the ſcrotum or cod. The ſwellings 
are generally about the ſize of a man's fiſt, ſometimes 
much larger, deſcending to the very hock: they are 
frequently ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the hand, 
when they will return into the cavity of the belly 
with a rumbling noiſe; and, in moſt, the vacuity may 
be felt through which they paſſed. 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours ſhould be made 

to 
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Ruptures, to. return them by the hand; but if the ſwelling ſhould 


Anticor, 


&c, 


be hard and paiuful, in order to relieve the ſtricture, 
and relax the parts through which the gut or caul has 


— — paſſed, let a large quantity of blood be immediately ta- 


ken away, and the part fomented twice or thrice a- 
day, applying over it a poultice made of oatmeal, oil, 
and vinegar, which ſhould be continued till the ſwell- 
ing grows ſoft and eaſier, or the gut is returned. In 
the mean time, it would be proper to throw up emol- 
lient oily glyſters twice a-day, and to let the horſe's 
chief dict be boiled barley, ſcalded malt, or bran. 

Should the ſwelling afterwards return, weapprehend 
the reſtringent applications, niuaily recommended on 
theſe occaſions, will avail little without a ſuſpenſory 
bandage ; ſo that an ingenious mechanic in that art is 
chicly to be relied on for any future aſſiſtance; though 
it has been obſerved, that with moderate feeding, and 
gentle exerciſe, ſome horſes have continued to be very 
uſcful under this complaint. 

2. THE anticor is a diſorder not very common among 
our horſes, or thoſe in nothern climates ; but is par- 
ticularly taken notice of by the French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian writers; who deſcribe it a malignant ſwelling 
in the breaſt, which extends ſometimes to the very 
ſheath under the belly; it is attended with a fever, great 


deprellion and weakneſs, anda total loſs of appetite, 


The cure mould be firſt attempted by large and re- 
peated bleeding, io abate the inflemmation ; emollicnt 
glyſters ſhould be injected twice or thrice a-day, with 
an ounce of ſal pruuella in cach, and the cooling drink, 
in the Section on Fevers, ſhoald be given inwardly : 
the ſwelling ſhould be bathed with the marſhmallow 
ointment ; and a ripeniag poultice, with onions boiled 
in ic ſhould be applied over it. If by this method, 
continued four or five days, the inflammation in the 


throat and gullet is removed, our attention ſhould more 


particularly turn to encouraye the ſwelling at the breaſt, 
and bring it, if poſſible, to matter : to which end, con- 
tinue the poultice, and give two ounces of Venice trea- 
cle diſſolved in a pint of beer every night; when the 
ſwelling is grown ſoft, it muſt be opened with the 
knife, and dreſſed with turpentine digeſtive, the danger 
now being over. 

But ſhould it be found impracticable to bring the 
ſwelling to matter, and it increaſes upwards, ſo as to 
endanger ſuffocation ; authors have adviſed to pierce 
the tumor with a hot pointed cautery in five or fix 
places ; to dreſs with the above digeſtive ; and, in or- 
der to ſtimulate and promote a greater diſcharge, to add 
to it a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh flies and euphorbium 
in powder; fomenting at the ſame time, and bathing 
the circumjacent parts with ointment of marſhmallows. 
M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, have adviſed open- 
ing the ſkin, when the tumor cannot be brought to 
matter, in order to introduce a piece of black helle- 
bore-root ſteeped in vinegar, and to confine it there 
for 24 hours : this alſo is intended as a ſtimulant ; and 
is ſaid to anſwer the intention, by occalioning ſome- 
times a ſwelling as big asa man's head. 

3. Beſides the diſorders of the mouth, which we 
have already animadverted on, there are frequently ob- 
ſcrved on the inſide the lips and palate, little ſwellings 
or bladders called giggs. Slitting them open with a 
knife or lancet, and waſhing them afterwards with 
{alt and vinegar, is in general their cure: but when 


ä 


. 

they degenerate into what are called cankers, which 
are known by little white ſpecks, that ſpread and oc- 
caſion irregular ulcers, the beſt method then is to touch 
them daily with a ſmall flat cautery, moderately heated 
till the ſpreading is ſtopped, and io rub the ſores three 
or four times a-day with Agyptiacum, and tincture of 
myrrh ſharpened with oil or ſpirit of vitriol ; when by 
this dreſling the ſloughs are ſeparated, they may be 
waſhed frequently with a-ſponge dipped in copperas, 
or ſublimate water, if they continue to ſpread ; or a 
tincture made by diſſolving half a ounce of burnt alum, 


and two ounces of honey, ina pint of tincture of roles, 


Either of theſe will dry them up, and are very uſeful 
in molt diſorders of the mouth. 

A relaxation and ſwelling of the palate ſometimes 
happens to horſes on catching cold. To remedy this 
ditorder, blow pepper on the part, or anoint jt with the 
ſame mixed up with honey, The tincture aboyemen- 
tioned may bc uſed for this purpoſe, to Which may be 
added half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

4. The co/t-evil is {ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſtoned colts 
having full liberty with mares, before they are able to 
cover them; whence frequently enſues an excoriation 
or fretting on the glands and a ſwelling on the ſheath. 
This laſt diſorder frequently proceeds too from dirt or 
filth lodging there, and is often removed by waſhing 
the part clean with batter aud beer : but when the 
yard itſelf is ſwelled, foment it twiec a-day with marſh- 
mallows boiled in milk, to which may be added a little 
ſpirit of wine; anoint the excoriation wich the white 
ointment, or waſh it with a ſponge dipped in lime, to 
a pint of which may be added two drams of ſupar of 
lead: the yard ſhould be ſuſpended up to the belly; 
and if the ſwelling ſhould increaſe with the inflamma- 
tion, bleed, and give the cooling phyſic, anoint with 
ointment of alder, and apply the bread-and-milk poul- 
tice, 

If a ſimple gonorrhœa or ſeminal gleet is obſerved 
to drip from the yard (which is often the caſe in 
high- fed young horſes, where a relaxation of the glands 
and ſeminal veſſcls has been brought on by frequent 
emiſſions), let the horſe be — every day into a 
river or pond ; give him two or three rhubarb purges, 
at proper diſtances ; and intermdiately the following 
balls. 

Take of balſam of copivi, or Venice turpentine, oli- 
banum, and maſtich powdered, of each two drams ; 
bole armeniac, half an ounce : mix up into a ball 
with honey, and give it night and morning till 
the diſcharge leſſens, and then every night till ic 
goes off, 

Balls prepared with rhubarb and turpentine may 

alſo be given for this purpoſe ; two drams of. the for- 
mer with half an ounce of the latter. 


SECT. XXXIX. Preliminary Remarks on DisE AsEs 
of the FEET. 


I. Of Creaſing, Oiling, and Stuffing Horſes Hoofs, The 
cuſtom of keeping our fineſt horſes conſtantly ſtandiug 
upon dry litter and hot dung in the ſtable, is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to the feet and legs, particularly the 
former, which are always found to ayree beſt with 
coolneſs and moiſture, Hence we find, that horſes 
hoofs, whilſt running in „* fields, are always in bet- 
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Kemarks ter condition than thoſe tnat are kept hot and dry in 
on Dilczſcs the ſtable, which, beſide being liable to many diſcaſcs, 
of the Vert. are hard, britile, ſhattered, aid often broken. 

With reſpect to greaſy tor vily applications, ſo often 
preſcribed for the hooufs of horſes in order to preſerve 

* Olf-rva- them ſound, tough, &c. Mr Clark“ very juſtly con- 
tions on the de ms them as rather pernicious than ſalutary. 
Blecing of When young horſes (he wg town” are firit taken from 
2 L ge 4 fields, their hooſs are cool, found, and tough. Theſc 
raſer of i Are found from experience tobe good qualities, Bur hor- 
Fit | frons (<5 are no ſooner introduced into the table, than their 
which judi- h-»ofs are greaſed or oiled two or three times a- week: 
cayus fer- and if they arc kept mach in the houſe ſtanding upon 
I hot dry litter, without being frequently led abroad, and 
i 3 without having an opportunity of getting their hoofs 
arc extra. cooled and moiſtened in wet ground, their hoofs grow 
ed, ſo brittle, dry, and hard, that pieces frequently break 
off, Ike 8 from a hard ſtone; and, when driving 
the nails in ſhocing, pieces will ſplit off, eveu although 
the nails are made very tine and thin. Now, if theſc 
ame horſes with brittle ſhattered hooſs are turned out 
10 graze in the ſields, their hoofs in time will become, 
as they were originally, ſound, rough, and good. 

This change muſt undoubtedly be aſcribed to the 
wet and moiſture which the hoofs arc expoſed to in the 
fields, of which water is the principal ingredient ; and 
it is a certain fact, of which we have daily proofs, that 
when all other means fail, horſes are turned out to 
prafs in order to recover their decayed brittle hoofs. 
It is known, that the hoots of horſes, are porons ; and 
that inſentible perſpiration is carried on through theſe 
pores, in the ſame manner, and according to the ſame 
lav/s, as take place in other parts of the body. Now, 
every body knows, that greaſy or oily medicines ap- 
plicd to the ſkin of the human body, prevent perſpi- 
ration, which is frequently attended with the worſt 
conſequences, The ſame reaſoning will hold with re- 
ſpect to the hooſs of horſes ; for greaſy or oily appli- 
cations cloſe or that up the pores of the hoof, by being 
abſorbed or ſucked into its inner ſubſtance. Hence the 
natural moiſtnre which ſhould nouriſh the hoof, is 
thereby prevented from arriving at its ſurface ; which, 
on that acconnt, becomes as it were dead, and conſe- 
quently dry, brittle, and hard. 

The original practice of greaſing or oiling horſes 
hooſs, had probably taken its riſe, from obſerving, 
that greaſe or oil ſoftened dead ſubſtance, ſuch as 
leather, &. Bur this will by no means apply to the 
hoofs of horſes, as there is a very great difference be- 
tween the living and dead parts of animals; the for- 
mer having juices, &c. neceſſary for their own nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport, whilſt the latter require ſuch applica- 
tions as will preſerve them from decaying and rotting. 

The dealers in horſes about London, when they get 
a bad-footed horſe in their hands, moiſten his hoofs 
frequently in water ; for Which purpoſe they Keep a 
puddle of water and dung at the watering place, that 
Wen the horſe comes to water, his fore-feet may be 
ſunk in the puddle, by which means they are cooled and 
moiſtened twice or thrice every day; ſo that, whilſt 
they are making vp his carcaſe for the market, his 
hoofs are lixewiſe repaired, and ſuſſicient to ſtand the 
1eft of a trial :pon ſale, But no ſooner do horſes with 
hogſs of this kind come into other hands, their hoof's 

at the ſame time being kept dry and greaſed, &c. than 
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they 4 * into their former ſtate. 
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Hence, the Remarks 
cauſe of ſo many complaints that horſes turn ſoon on Ic aſes 
lame after they come from dealers, when, in fact, it of the Feet, 
proceeds from greaſy applications, and neglecting to 
cool or moiſten the hoofs in water; for the ca:tctul 
groom, when airing his maſter's horſcs, rather than 
lead them into a puddle, will go about in order to keep 
their feet clean and dry. 

Another practice equally pernicious, is the ſtuſfing 
up horſes boofs (as it is called) with hot re ſinous, and 
grealy mixtures, under the notion of ccoling and ſoſt- 
tening them, Various are the preſcriptions recom- 
mended for this purpoſe, many of which are of a quite 
oppolite nature to the purpoſe intended. 1here is 
likewiſe a great impropriety in ſtuffing up the hoofs 
with rotten dung and ſtale urine : this, it is true, is 
moiſture ; but of the very worſt kind, on account of 
the ſalts contained in the urine, which of itſclt greatly 
contributes towards hardening and drying their hoofs, 
in place of ſoftening them; beſides the other bad ef- 
fects which may ariſe to the frog, &c. from the rot- 
tenneſs of the dung. But, without commenting upon 
the various compolitions or pompous p!eſcriptions re- 
commended in books, or thoſe handed about as receipts 
for the ſoftening and ſtuſſing horſes hoofs, the author 
would recommend one which is more natural, and 
onght not 10 be deſpiſed for its ſimplicity, as it is only 
cooling and moiſtenivg the hooks with water morning 
and evening: And, to thoſe who are ſond of (tuffing, 
he would preſcribe bran and water, or clay, &c. made 
into the contiitency of a poultice; and, in particular 
caſes, where horſes ſtard much in the ſtable, and the 
hoofs are diſpoſed to be very hard, dry, and brittle, a 
poultice of this kind, or any other cmollient compoſi- 
tion in which water is a principal ingredient, may be 
applied all round the hoof; or, in imitation of ſome 
dealers, to Keep a p1ddle of water at the watering-place, 
which will anſwer equally well, if not beiter. From 
this manner of treatment, the hcoofs will be preſerved 
in their natural ſtate, and a free and equal perſpiration 
kept up, by which the nouriſhment natural to the hoof 
will have free acceſs to its ſurface, as it is this only 
which cauſes that coheſion of the parts which conſti- 
tutes a firm, ſound, tough hoof, 

II. Of the natural Defecis of the Feet, It is very 
well known, that different climates and different ſoils 
greatly affect the ſect of horſes. Thoſe that are bred 
in hot countries, ſtanding moſtly upon dry ground, 
have deep cruſted hollow hoofs with ſmall frogs ; for, 
being but little expoſed to wet or moiſture, the fibres 
of the hoof contract more cloſely. And, even in Great- 
Britain, there is a conſiderable difterence, according to 
the dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſoil upon which horſes are 
bred. Thoſe that are bred upon the mountainous parts 
of England and Wales, and in the northern parts of 
Scotland, have generally good ſound tough hooks ; 
whilſt thoſe horſes that are bred upon low marſhy 
grounds (which are moſtly of the big draught kind), 
have flat, large, ſoft huofs ; for being kept too moiſt, 
by always ſoaking in wet, the horny fibres of the hoof 
arc too much relaxed, 

Thoſe hoofs which are either too large or tco ſmall, 
in proportion to the ſize of the body, and thickneſs of 
the bones of the legs, are generally, and not without 
foundation, looked upon as bad. Large broad 1 * 
or 
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for the moſt part, have thin flat ſoles; large, ſoft, ſpon - 
— gy frogs: 2 N ſomething hollow upon the 
of the Feet. upper and fore part, and full of wrinkles or rings, not 
———— unlike the rough outſide of an oyſter-ſhell, Hoofs of 
this ſhape arc liable to that diſeaſe termed foundered ; 
and to bave high, round, or ſwelled ſoles, and low 

weak heels, &c. 

Small hoofs are liable to the oppoſite extreme, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of that kind which generally go under the 
denomination of aſſes hoofs, as they are deep cruſted 
and narrow, the ſole very hollow, the frog ſmall, the 
heels high and ſtrong, the cruſt upon the outſide clear 
and ſhining ; theſe are naturally diſpoſed to a contrac- 
tion of the whole hoof which is called hoof-bound ; and 
likewiſe to corns, running thruſhes, or fruſhes either 
of which render a horle lame. 

Some hoofs are pretty well proportioned, and look 
well to the eye ; but, at the ſame time, they are thin 
and weak cruſted, and not able to ſtand much fatigue 
in travelling upon hard ſtoney grounds. On the o- 
ther hand, very ſtrong cruſted hoofs are by no means 
the beſt, but are liable to cracks, &c. In ſuch hoofs, 
the horny fibres appear very diſtinct, and run in a 
ſtraight line from the coroner or top of the hoof to its 
baſis, reſembling the grain of ſume Kinds of wood, 
particularly oak. Hence they are diſpoſed to cracks 
or fillares, which cleave the hoof quite through, ſome- 
times from the coronet down to the bottom of the 
hoof. In others, theſe cracks at firſt do not penetrate 
through the horn, but appear like a ſeam on the ſur- 
face of the hoof, commonly named a /and-crack ; which, 
from retaining the ſand and gravel, at laſt works its 
way into the quick, aud occaſions lameneſs, &c. An- 
other diſadvantage attending very ſtrong cruſted hoofs 
is, that, when they ſtand long in a dry hot ſtable, 
they contract, and by their thickneſs and hardneſs 
bruiſe the internal parts of the foot. Hence the horſe 
will be lame, though, at the ſame time, no viſible de- 
fect will be ſeen about the hoof, cxcepiing a great 
heat, pain, and tenderneſs in his feet; the true cauſe 
of which is ſeldom attended to or known; and hence 
the horſe is ſaid to be lame in ſome other part, per- 
haps the ſhoulders. Low thin heels are weak-crulſted, 
and liable to lameneſs from injudicious ſhocing, The 
oppoſite extreme, viz, very high heels, is equally bad; 
as theſe are ſubject to corns, and contraction of the 
hoof ; and the deepneſs of the cruſt cauſes a numbneſs 
in the feet, and unſteadineſs in the horſe's going, which 
make him liable to trip and ſtumble. 

Much has been ſaid by authors, with reſpect to the 
different colours of horſcs hoofs, aſcribing different 
qualities, and temperamentsto peculiar colours, ſuch as 
hardneſs, dryneſs, brittleneſs, &c, But it is very well 
known to practitioners in ſhociug horſes, that there 
are good and bad hoofs of all colours; ſome being na- 
turally weak and diſpoſed to be brittle, whilſt others are 
tough and ſtrong, But a great deal depends upon the 
management of them in the ſtable, in Keeping them 

roperly moiſtened, in order io preſerve a due medium 
e. ee. theſe oppoſite extremes. It likewiſe gene- 
rally remarked by authors, as a ſure ſign of bad thin 
hoofs, that, when the ſhoe-nails are drove hiph up in 
the cruſt, it is, ſay they, an evidence that the cruſt is 
thin, and that there was not ſnfſicient hold, without 
driving the nails high up. But this can be no true 
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criterion to jadge by; ſor, if the nails can be driven Wounds in 
high up in the cruſt with ſafety in a thin weak foot, the the Feet. 


lame may as certainly be done in a ſtrong foot, with 
more calc and expedition, which indeed is frequently 
the caſe. 

To form a right jadgment of what may be called a 
good hoof, it muſt neither be too large nor too ſmall in 
proportion to the ſize of the leg: at the ſame time, its 
ſhape maſt be regular, gradually enlarging from the 
coronet towards its balis ; the cruſt ſmooth, even, and 
ſree from ſeams, cracks, or wrinkles ; the ſole ſtron g, 
and a little hollow ; the heels firm and open ; the frog 
tough, ſound, and dry. 


SECT, XL. Wounds in the Feet. 


Wounds in the feet happen frequently, but chiefly 
from want of proper care, and treating them injudi- 
ciouſly when they are firſt inflicted. 

1. Wounds upon the coronet, or top of the hoof, 
when ſuperficial, are eaſily cured, if not neglected or 
improperly treated, But the moſt ſimple wound, by 
bad management or neglect, may, eſpecially if the 
horſe ſhould happen at the time io be in a bad habit 
of body, be attended with dangerous conſequences : 
theretore, however trifling they may at firſt appear, 
they ſhould be treated with attention, 

When large deep wounds are inflifted upon the co- 
ronet, from which may be apprehended a great inflam- 
mation, and its conſequences ; to prevent theſe cvils as 
much as poſſible, it will be neceſſary to have recourſe 
to bleeding, and at the ſame time to give ſuch inter- 
nal remedies as are recommended in inflammatory ca- 
ſes ; cooling ſalts, glyſters, &c. together with a low 
ſoft diet, Keeping the hoof moiſt and ſoft with emol- 
lient poultices applied around it, which may be made 
of turnip, mallows, or even bran aud water. 

Deep wounds upon the coronet are generally made 
by long ſharp caukers upon the heels of the ſhoes of 
the oppoſite foot, penetrating downwards between the 
coffin- bone and the hoof. In this cafe, as there is no 
depending orifice or paſſage for the matter contained 
in the wound to be diſcharged downwards, there is, 
great danger of a fiſtula or ſinuous ulcer being formed; 
to prevent which, an artificial draiu or opening muſt be 
made through the hoof, firſt raſping or paring it very 
thin upon the outlide where the perforation is to be 
made; then introduce a ſharp-pointed inſtrument, a 
little bent, into the orifice of the wound, and, paſs- 
ing it tothe bottom, force it outwards. This opera- 
tion will be performed with leſs pain to the animal, if 
the inſtrument be concealed within a canula or hollow 
tube, till it reaches to the bottom of the wound; 
when the perforation is to be made by puſhing it be- 
yond the extremity of the canula; and, by applying a 
bandage pretty tight round the coronet, the ſides or 
lips of the wound may be brought into contact and 
healed up, or a ſeion may be introduced, and conti- 
nued till the inflay mation, ſwelling, &e. are removed. 
If this operation be too long delayed, the matter con- 
fined in the wound forms a number of ſinrſes or fiſtu- 
Iz, which frequently ruu in different directions under: 
the hoof, and require a large portion of it to be cut a- 
way before they can be healed up, leaving an ugly ble- 
milh, and a weakneſs or tenderneſs on that part of the: 
hoof, which never admits of a theroagh cure. But, 
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Wounds in by treating it in the manner now mentioned, the annu- 
the Feet. lat ligament may be preſerved entire, anda falſe quarter 
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ner hereafter mentioned; for, in two or three days, Wounds in 
when the wound comes to ſuppurate properly, the the Feet. 


avoiged ; and, although there may remain au horizon- 
tal crack or titfurc in the hoof where the perforation 
was made ; yet, as the hoof grows downward, it will 
likewiſe go P bor, with it, and wear out, without lea- 
ving a blemiſh or any other bad conſequence. 

When the capſalar ligament of the coffin-joint is 
wounded or perforated by any inſtrument, ſo as to ad- 
mit the external air into its cavity, the glands there 
ſituated inflame ; and, in place of (ſecreting a lubrica- 
ting mild liquor, they diſcharge a ſharp ichorons fluid, 
which deſtroys and corrodes the very cartilages or 
griſtles upon the ends of the articulated bones, which 
at laſt grow together, and form what is termed an au- 
ehyloſir, and of courſe lameneſs, There are many far- 
riers Who boaſt of their having cured wounds in the 
Joints afrer they were affected with that ſymptom 
which they call a jeint- water, that is, a diſcharge of 
the ſynovia or mucilapinous fluid contained within the 
cavity of the joint. But what they commonly call a 
joint- water, is only a yellow ſcrum or lymph, which is 
frequently to be met with iſſuing in great abundance 
from wounds in the legs; and not the ſynovia or fluid 
contained within the cavity of the joint, Notwith- 
standing wounds of this Kind happen frequently; yet, 
ſo little are the generality of practitioners acquainted 
with the nature of them and their conſequences, that 
they make no diſtinction betwixt them and thoſe of 
a more ſimple nature. Hence, therefore, they find 
themſclves frequently miſtaken in prognoſticating the 
cure of a wound, to appearance of a very ſimple nature. 

It is a certain fact, confirmed by experience, that 
when the capſular ligament of any joint is perforated 
or cut through, there is but little chance of a com- 
plete cure being effected, ſo as the horſe may be uſe- 
ful for the ſaddle or carriage ; although, in other re- 
ſpects, to thoſe who are willing to be at the expence, 
he may, if a ſtrong horſe, be uſeful in ſome Kinds of 
drudgery. | 

As to the mode of dreſſing wounds of this kind, all 
that art can do, is to prevent as much as poſſible, a 
violent inflammation or flux of humours to the affected 
limb, by blooding, glyſters, cooling ſalts, together 
with a low ſoft diet applying digeſtive poultices to the 
wound, and injecting now aud then into the cavity of 
the joint tincture of myrrh. 

2. Wounds upon the coronet towards the back part 
of the foot or heel, which are commonly called an 
ver- reach, are occaſioned by the toe of the hind-ſhoe 
on the ſame ſide cutting the ſore-heel. Some horſes 
are much addicted to this, owing entirely to their 
manner of going, viz, the hind-foot moving in the 
ſame line of direction with the fore-foot ; in riding 
faſt, the fore-foot not giving place in time, the 
hind-foot ſtrikes againſt the fore-heel: hence ſome 
horſes, in trotting, make a clattering noiſe with the 
hind-ſhoes ſtriking againſt the heel of the fore ones; 
hence, likewiſe, many horſes are thrown down by the 
ſame cauſe. 

Although an over-reach is a wound of the compli- 
cated kind, being atthe ſame time a contuſion or bruiſe 
together with a wound: yet they are nowiſe dange- 
rous, and are eaſily cured by treating them in the man- 


bruiſed or dead parts fall off, and only leave a larger 
ſurface of a wound than was at firſt apprehended. 

With reſpect to the dreſſing proper for recent wounds, 
farriers are too much prejudiced in favour of certain 
balſams, ointments, and tinctures ; and too ſanguine in 
tne belief of their ſuppoſed ſpecific virtues, the healing 
qualities of which they flatter themſelves are irreſiſt- 
ible, But the truth is, all that art can do in the heal- 
ing of wounds, is to remove every impediment which 
may obſtruct the uniting of the divided parts, and to 
forward the formation of laudable pus or matter ; that 
being once effected, the reſt is performed by nature, 
which is ſelf-ſufficient. All the balſams and xemedies 
which are ſaid to generate new fleſh, in fact only aſſiſt 
nature by excluding the external air, keeping the 
wounded parts warm and confining the ſecreted hu- 
mours, which by remaining there a due time, are con- 
verted into laudable matter, which is the balſam of na- 
ture's preparing. I herefore, the moſt approved and 
rational method of treating recent wounds is, to en- 
deavour to bring them to a ſuppuration or diſcharge of 
laudavle matter ; for which purpoſe, poultices are moſt 
eligible, as they may be eaſily made more or leſs of a 
digeſtive quality, by melting and mixing any proper 
digeſtive ointment with the poultice whilſt warm. 

Digeſlivs cintment. TAKE common terpentine and 
hog's lard, of each equal parts, melted toge- 
ther. 

This ointment may be made ſtronger or weaker, by 
diminiſhing the one ingredient and increaſing the o- 
ther ; and is very proper to be mixed with poultices, 
in order to keep them ſoft and pliable, 

Digeſtive Poultice. Take boat - meal or coarſe wheat- 
flour; digeſtive ointment, two ounces ; beer- 
grounds, a ſ{uthcient quantity: boil the whole to 
the conſiſtence of a poultice. The quantity of 
the ointment may be increaſed or diminiſhed in 
proportion to the ſize of the poultice. 

The experience the author has had of the good ef- 
fects of poultices of this kind in recent wounds, makes 
him recommend them as preferable to any other mode 
of dreſſing, for promoting a quick ſuppuration, and 
leaving a ſmooth even cicatrix. | 

3. Emillient Poultice, TAkE oat-meal, or coarſe 
flour, and linſced powdered, of cach half a 
pound. Boil them in milk or water to the con- 
tiſtence of a poultice : to which add of ſal ammo- 
niac, in powder, one ounce, 

This emollient poultice may be applied when there 
is a great heat, inflammation, or ſwelling, attending 
wounds; and by the addition of freſh butter, lard, or 
oil, may be made of a more relaxing nature, 

Many people are indeed prejudiced againſt the uſe 
of poultices, from a wrong notion, that they (as the 
phraiſe is) draw humours to he wounded part; but 
the abſurdity of this way of reaſoning will be evident 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the healing art. 

% Poultices (ſays Mr Barlett) are of ſuch real and 
extenſive uſe in farriery, that we thought. the compo- 
ſition of them could not be too general. How ſimple 
ſoever the ingredients may appear to ſome {which are 
generally at hand), yet they will be found to ___ 
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the Feet. by warmth, ſoftening, and relaxin 
w—— Many are the caſes which demand ſuch aſſiſtance, as 


the injured part. 


recent ſwellings, inflammations, treads, bruiſes, crack- 
ed and ſwelled heels and feet, burns, ſcalds, bruiſed 
and laccrated wounds from ſtumps, thorns, glaſs, nails, 
cc. which laſt are much better treated with ſuch 
ſimple emollient applications, than by hot oils or ſcald- 
ing plaſters dropt into the wounds ; which, under the 
abſurd notion of drawing, but too often ſcar up the 
moaths of the veſſels, hinder digeſtion, and conſequent- 
ly increaſe both pain and inflammation, In ſhort, it 
is certain that very great ſervices are daily done by the 
uſe of poultices, not only in thoſe diſorders to which 
the human body is incident, but alſo in thoſe where- 
with the brute part of the creation is afflicted, One 
advantage which they have over moſt outward applica- 
tions is peculiar to them, that they convey and retain 
an additional heat, beſides what is often in the ingre- 
dients ; and as moſt of them have alſo ſomething emol- 
lient in their compoſition, they muſt neceſlarily ſoft- 
en and relax the ſkin and veſſels, abate tenſion, atte- 
nuate and thin viſcid and obſtructed juices, ſo that 
their return into the common courſe of circulation, or 
diſcharge by the pores of the ſkin, muſt in general be 
mach better anſwered by poultices than by other me- 
thods. | 
Poultices may be continued till ſach time as the 
wound appears to be well digeſted (that is, a kindly 
ſuppuration of white well-concocted matter), look 
ſmooth and cqual, free from cavities or excreſcences 
of proud fleſh ; in that caſe, the uſe of poultices may 
be left off, and the ſurface of the wound way be ſprink- 
led over with the following mild eſcharotic powder. 
Take burnt limeſtone, that breaks down on being 
expoſed to the air without water, three ounces ; 


Armenian bole, one ounce ; xubbed together in a 


mortar, and put through a fine ſieve. 

After the wound is ſprinkled with this powder,* a 
pledget of dry lint may be fixed gently over it; and, 
when the ſurface of the wound is nearly equal with the 
ſkin, the powder will be ſufficient, without any cloth 
or covering. 

3. There is another ſpecies of wounds to which the 
feet are much expoſed, called punctures, on account of 
their ſmall orifice, as the parts immediately aftcr the 
wound is inflicted readily cloſe up, whereby it becomes 
difficult to know the depth of the wound. They are 
generally occaſioned from treading upon ſharp fiones, 
broken glaſs, ſharp bones, and nails, and likewiſe from 
nails in ſhocing ; ci:her of theſe perforating the ſole or 
frog, and wounding the internal parts of the foot ; 
which, from their ſituation and confinement within the 
hoof, are attended with the moſt violent pain and in- 
flammation, which are frequently increaſed by.the in- 
judicious method generally obſerved in treating theſe 
wounds when firſt inflicted, by the application of hot 
corroſive oils poured into the recent wound, in order 
to deaden it, which is productive of the worſt of con- 
ſequences. Thus, a fine young chaiſe-horſe, upon a 
journey, was pricked with a nail in ſhocing ; which be- 
ing immediately obſerved, the farrier pourcd into the 
wound oil of vitriol. The horſe continued very lame; 
and, upon the third day, he gave up, not being able 
to travel any longer. "The leg, immediately above the 
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Wounds in moſt intentions, where preſent eaſe is to be obtained 


E 


hoof, ſwelled to a moſt enormous ſize, broke out in Wounds in 


different places, and diſcharged an incredible quantit 
of bloody matter, by which the whole limb was waſted, 
and the horſe rendered entirely uſeleſs, 

Punctures or pricks from nails in ſhoeing, are com- 
monly ſaid to proceed from ignorance or blundering. 
This may ſometimes be the caſe; but, at the ſame 
time, it is an accident that may, and indeed does, 
happen to the moſt expert artiſt; and it is ſurpriſing, 
conſidering the narrow ſpace there is in ſome hoofs for 
driving nails, that it does not happen more frequent- 
ly. When it is diſcovered in time, it is eaſily cured 
by opening a paſſage for the matter downwards, and 
dreſſing it with any digeſtive ointment or poultice, and 
keeping the foot moiſt, by applying an emollient poul- 
tice all round the hoof. But when it is overlooked, 
or a fragment of the nail remains in the wound, the 
inflammation increaſing, it at laſt ſuppurates. The 
matter accumulating, and not finding a paſſage down- 
wards, from the natural formation of the hoof, it 
moves upwards to the coronet or top of the heof, and 
forms a round tumour, Which afterwards breaks out 
and degeneratcs into a moſt malignant ulcer, common- 
ly termed, 

4. A Quittor-bone, This tumor is attended with 
great pain and inflammation, and a conſiderable ſwell- 
ing round its baſis, The method of cure commonly 
practiſed, and indeed recommended by authors, eſpe- 
cially Dr Braken, is to bore a number of holes into the 
ſubſtance of the tumor with a hot iron, pointed py ra- 
midally ; and to introduce into theſe holes ſmall pieces 
of corroſive ſublimate (ſome even uſe arſenick), which 
corrodes and deſtroys the fleſh for ſome ſpace around 
them, and at laſt ſeparates from the ſound parts, in a 
hardened maſs of dead mortified fleſh, called a core, 
which falls off and leaves a large ſurface of a wound. 
But, frequently, a ſecond or ſometimes a third opera- 
tion is found neceſſary, before the fiſtula or ſinus can 
be opened to the bottom, and the proud fleſh totally 
overcome, which grows very luxuriantly, and renders 
the cure tedious, uncertain, and very painful to the a- 
nimal. Therefore, as this method of cure is attended 
with ſo many inconveniences, and is even dangerous 
from the quantity of ſublimate, &c. made uſe of, 
which may as readily deſtroy the ligament of the joint, 
bones, &c. as the ſubſtance of the tumor, it ought 
never to be uſed but with caution, and when other 
means have failed, as it likewiſe endangers the life of 
the horſe, The knife ſeems far preferable : firſt tic a 
ligature round the fetlock, in, order io ſtop the bleed- 
ing ; and, with a crooked ſharp knife, cut ont the tu- 
mor to the bottom ; afterwards dreſs it like a freſh 
wound till it is healed up. 

In ulcers of this kind, as there are a number of ſi- 
nuſes or fiſtulæ which run in different directions un- 
derneath the hoof, it is hardly poſſible to avoid deſtroy. 
ing the annular ligament which lies below the coronet, 
and cutting away a large portion of the hoof ; yet, in 
many caſes (eſpecially when there is an opening in the 
tumor), the method propoſed, at the beginning of 
this ſection, for curing the deep wounds upon the co- 
ronet with ſeton, may be firſt tried; and, if that does 
not ſucceed, either of the operations abovementioned 
ma; be performed. 

Punctures differ little or nothing, in the manner of 
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Wounds in treating them, from wounds: only the ſole or ſrog 
the feet. ſnould be ſcraped thin all round the orifice of the 


* 


wound, which, at the ſame time, if too ſmall, ſhould 
Le £1arged, and the digeſtive poultice applied, taking 
care that no tra; cnt or extr.ncous ſubſtauce remaiu 
in the wound, and keeping the whole hoof moiſt and 
ſoft with emollicnt poultices around it; and, in caſcs 
attended with violent pain, recourſe muſt be had to 
ſuch internal remedies as are proper in inflammatory 
caſes, ſuch as the following mixture by way of a drink, 
in order to prevent, as much as poſſible, an inflamma- 
tion, or a flux of humours to the afflicted limb, blced- 
ing being firſt premiſed, together with uſing a low ſoft 
iet. 

Tax ſalt of nitre, two ounces; common treacle, 

rwo ounces. Diſſolve in a quart of water. 

It will be neceſſary to repeat this draught morning 
and evening; if the horſe ſhould ſhow any uncaſineſs, 
or appear griped, the quantity of water may be in- 
creaſed or the ſame quantity of nitre may be given 
the horſe in a maſh of bran twice a-day, if it does not 
cauſe him loath his food, If the coſſin- bone ſhould 
be wounded and turns carious, it will be redious to 
wait for an exfoliation, as, from the ſpongy texture of 
this bone, it exfoliates but ſlowly : therefore, if it can 
conveniently be done, the carious parts may be ſcraped 
off with a knife, and afterwards dreſſed with pledgets 
of tow dipped in the tincture of myrrh ; and let the 
ponltice be applicd above it. 

In pan&tares, as above deſcribed, it is a common 
practice ro pour into the wound hot corrokve oils 

ſome even run into the wound an iron nail made red 

ot), in order, as the phraſe is to deaden the parts, 
In ſuperficial or flight wounds, when perhaps little 
more than the hoof is wounded, the application of hot 
vils can hardly be very hurtful : but the barbarous me- 
thod of puſhing a hot nail into a recent wound, can- 
not fail of being attended with bad conſequences, as 
the care is unqueſtionably worſe than the diſcaſe. But, 
at all events, when the puncture is deep, either of theſe 
cruel methods is extremely hurtful. The wound is {aid 
to be of the moſt inveterate or deſperate kind ; when, 
in fact, the bad practice of injudicious applications, &c. 
eſcape the juſt cenſure they deſerve, 

5. Contuſions or bruiſes happen frequently on the co- 
ronet or top of the hoof, from the treading of other 
horſes feet, which will occaſion lameneſs ; although, 
at the ſame time no external mark of violence will ap- 

ar on the coronet farther than a little ſwelling, or 


the horſe will ſhow a ſenſe of pain when the affected 


part is touched or preſſed upon. The following poul- 
tice in this caſe may be applied with ſucceſs, if conti- 


nucd for ſome time. 


Take thick lees of wine or vinegar, one pint ; 
crude ſal ammoniac, two ounces ; oat-meal or 
bran, ſufficient to make it of a due conſiſtence. 
Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the lees firſt. 

Before — this ſection, it may not be impro- 
per to mention the following rules, which ought care- 
fully to be attended to by every practitioner. 1. The 
firſt thing to be obſerved in dreſſing of wounds is, 
to remove all foreign bodies (if it can be done with 
ſafety), all lacerated or torn parts, Whether of the 
fleſh or of the hoof, &c. which, from their being left 
in the wound, would greatly impede the cure. 2. A 
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made on their ſurface, whether they be clean at the 
bottom, and free from any extraneous ſubſtance that 
may hinder or retzrd the cure, 3. Whatever appears 
mortified, or any fungous or proud flcſh, muſt be re- 
moved, cither by ſuppuration, by the knife, or by 
cauſtic, 4. Cramming wounds with hard tents, or ſy- 
ringing ther frequently with ſpirituous tinctures, are 
extremely hurtful. The former increaſes the pain and 
inflammation, &c. the latter produces a callus upon 
the internal ſurface of the wounds, which prevents 
their healing. 5. The dreſſings of wounds ſhould lie 
ſmooth and eaſy upon the parts. 6. Over-tight liga- 
tures or bandages ſhould be carefully avoided. 7. As 
wounds in the feet or legs, for obvious rezſons, are 
more difficult to heal than on any other part of the bo- 
dy; therefore, reſt and a wide ſtall are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, together with a low regimen or ſoft diet, in 
order to keep the body cool and open. 


SECT. XLI. Of that Diſeaſe in th: Feit exrmmonly 
called FOUNDERED. 


Tae term foundered is frequently applied to lame 
horſes in a very vague manner, and without any de- 
termined or fixed meaning : for, when a horſe ſhows 
any defect or impediment in moving his fore-feet, he 
is then pronounced to be ſoundered, whether he really 
has been ſo or not; that is, according to what is com- 
monly underſtood by that term, owing to the want or 
neglect of not making proper diſtinctions of the diffe- 
rent diſcaſes in the feet, If we conſult authors who 
have treated upon this ſubject, we ſhall find their ac- 
counts of it very dark and imperfect; they bewilder 
the reader, and convey but a very indiſtinct idea of 
the nature of the diſcaſe: hence many errors are com- 
mitted in practice, to the deſtruction of a number of 
valuable horſes, which otherwiſe, by proper manage- 
ment, might have been rendered ſound and uſeful. 
When a horſe is firſt attacked with this diſorder, he 
ſhows a great reſtleſineſs, is hot and feveriſh, heaves 
mach at the flanks, breathes quick, has a quick ſtrong 
pulſe, and groans much when moved about; at the 
ſame time, he ſhows ſy mptoms of the moſt violent pain, 
ſometimes in one, but more frequently in both fore- 
feet; for which reaſun, he lies down much ; bur, 
when forccd to move forwards, he draws himſelf toge- 
ther, as it were into a heap, by bringing forward his 
hind- feet almoſt under his ſhoulders, in order to keep 
the weight of his body as much as poſſible from reſt- 
ing upon his fore-fect. In ſtepping forward, he ſets 
his heel down firſt with great caution, as afraid of 
touching the ground. This laſt ſymptom ſhould be 
particularly attended to, as from it we may conclude 
with certainty that the chief ſeat of the diſorder is in 
the feet. The hoofs at the ſame time arc exceedingly 
hot ; and, if water is thrown upon them, they dry in- 
ſtantly : if an attempt is made to pull off any of the 
ſhoes, the horſe ſhoes great uncaſineſs upon the leaſt 
twiſt or preſſure made upon any part of the foot, and 
a great unwillingneſs to ſupport the weight of his body 
upon the other foot, eſpecially when they are both a- 
like affected. 

It is nniverſally allowed, that the cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe proceeds from top violent exerciſe, ſuch as riding 

very 
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wounds ſhould be careſully inſpected at every dreſſing, Foundercd, 
obſerving attentively whether any alteration has been 
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we may likewiſe add, unequal preſſure upon the in- 
ternal parts of the foot, from the concave or hollow 
furm of the common ſhoes, All theſe cauſes combined 
together, when a horle is of a plethoric or full habit 
of body, and not accuſtomed to violent exerciſe, oc- 
calion this diſcaſe iu a greater or leſs degree, To 
form ſome faint idea of this malady in horſes, we may 
iu a great meaſure appeal to what we experience our- 
ſelves in running upon hard ground; for we find, that 
it occaſions a great heat, attended with a ſmart pain 
in our feet, which would be greatly increaſed from un- 
eaſy ſhoes, eſpecially if compelled (like horſes) to 
continue the running for any conſiderable time. The 
feet likewiſe become turgid ard painful after a long 
day's journey, eſpecially if the perſon is not accuſ- 
tomed to travel; and this iuflammation frequently 
terminates in bliſters upon the ſoles of the feet, Hence 
it is evident, that, in proportion to the habit of body 
the horſe is in at the time, and the violence of the la- 
bour or exerciſe he has undergone, the inflammation 
in the internal parts of the foot will be more or leis 
violent, and attended with all the ſymptoms already 
mentioned. 

This diſcaſe, then, appears from the ſymptoms at- 
tending it, and the effects it afterwards produces in 
the feet, to be, in its firſt ſtage, an inflammation of 
the internal parts of the feet, ariſing from the violent 
exerciſe, which occaſions a more than ordinary deter- 
mination of the blood to the feet: hence that rapid cir- 
culation of the blood in the veſſels within the hoof, 
which frequently terminates in a rupture of theſe veſ- 
ſels, and of courſe an extravaſation of the blood, and, 
in ſome caſes, a total ſeparation of the horny ſubſtance 


of the hoof from the aponeurotic fibres upon the fore- 


art of the coffin- bone; whilſt in others, where it has 
Cm leſs violent, a concretion or growing together of 
the parts within the hoof has Sf ol 2 ſo as to 
appear upon diſſection onc ſolid maſs; and hence 
lameneſs, 

Thus, a young chaiſe-horſe, after a hard day's 
work, was attacked with all the ſymptoms already 
mentioned, and was treated in the common manner as 
above related, that is, rowelled, &c. Ina few weeks 
after the diſcaſe had taken its courſe in the ordinary 
way, he was put under the author's care, The ſole, 
a little before the point of the frog, in one of his fore- 
feet, became ſoft ; and having a carioſity to ſee the 
cauſe of it, the author cut away the ſole, which was 
but thin, and found a cavity containing a reddiſh co- 
Joured liquor: atter removing the ragged parts of the 
hoof, a large tranſverſe opening ſhowed} uſelf, into 
which a probe was introduced vpwards between the 
coſſin- bone and the hoof; the connection between the 
tendinous fibres upon the ſurface of the coffin-bone and 
the hoof was deſtroyed at the fore- part or toe; the 
bone, loſiug part of its ſupport, preſſed down upon the 
horny ſole, and produced that ſwelling or convexity 
of its ſurface, which is called a high, round, or pumice 
ſale. The hoof loſt its former ſhape, growing narrow 
towards the toe, with a preternatural thickneſs of the 
horny ſubſtance of the cruſt, whilſt the quarters or 
ſides of the hoof were decayed, thin, and full of deep 


wrinkles, together with a hollowneſs upon the ſurface 
Vor. VII. 
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Foundered. very hard upon ſtony grounds or turnpike roads, and 
that young horſes are moſt liable to it; and to theſe 


* 


of the upper part of the hoof, the whole foot having a Foundered. 
When the horſe had recovered V—* 


diſeaſed appearance. 
ſo far as to be able to walk, in going forward he threw 
out his legs well before him, but drew them backwards 
before he ſer his foot to the ground ; ſetting the heel 
down firſt with great caution, upon which he reſted 
moſt, the toe being turned a little upwards. From 
this ſymptom only, we may judge with certainty, e- 


ven ug at a diſtance, upon ſeeing a horſe walk, 


whether he has ever been foundered or not. 

This diſeaſe proves ſtill more violent, and indeed 
ſometimes fatal, if the horſe has been allowed to ſtand 
in cold water when his feet are overheated, Thus, a 
ſaddle-horſe, after being rode very hard, was turned 
looſc into a ſtable-yard all over in a ſweat; he went 
immediately into the water-pond, where he was ſuf- 
fcred to ſtand for a conſiderable time in very cold wea- 
ther: a few hours afterwards he was ſeized with a 
molt violent fever, and a great pain in his fore- feet: 
he lay upon the litter for ſome days in the greateſt ago- 
ny ; and at laſt both his hoofs dropt off, occaſioned by 
a mortification brought upon the parts from the appli- 
cation of the cold water, which rendered him entirely 
uſcleſs, 

From what has been ſaid with reſpe to this diſ- 
eaſe, it is evident, that as the circulation is greatly in- 
creaſed, and the current of blood chiefly determined 
towards the fore- feet, attended with ſymptoms of the 
moſt violent pain, we may thence conclude, that there 
is an inflammation in theſe parts : therefore the cure 
muſt firſt be attempted by diminiſhing the circula- 
tion of the blood, giving cooling ſalts internally, 
glyſters, an opening diet, and plenty of diluting li- 
quor four or five times a-day, together with emol-, 
lient poultices applied warm all round the hoofs, in 
order to ſoften them, and keep up a free and equal 
perſpiration ; obſerving, that his ſhoes be eaſy upon 
his feet ; but by no means to pare the ſole or frog to 
that exceſs which is commonly done in caſes of this 
kind, farther than cleaning away the hardened ſur- 
face of the ſole and frog, in order that the poultice 
may have the deſired effect, by increaſing the perſpira- 
tion through the pores ; and to avoid alli minner of grea- 
ſy or oily applications to the hoofs, for the reaſons al- 
ready mentioned, | 

In all violent inflammations, there is nothing which 
contributes more to give immediate relief, than plen- 
tiful bleeding timeouſly performed; and which ought 
by no meaus to he neglected, or too long delayed: 


for, in caſcs of this nature, although the fever may be 
ſo far overcome by ſtrength of conſtitution, or pre- 


vented by medicines from deſtroying the life of the 
animal; yet the effects of it will ever afterwards re- 
main, and, of courſe, the horſe will be lame for life, 
But, in order to judge properly when this operation 
may be neceſſary, the pulſe muſt be attended 1o, the 
knowledge of which is of the utmoſt importance in the 
practice of farriery, and ſhould be more generally ſtu- 
died, as it is the only criterion or rule by which we 
may be directed when bleeding is neceſſary, or when 
it ought to be avoided. But when this operation is 


neglected, and the cure is firſt attempred by rowels, 
&c. it is a long time before they can come to a proper 
ſuppuration, on account of the violence of the fever, 
Hence, in plact of * they ſometimes turn 
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Hoe ton gangene, by Which many horſes Joſe their lives. inſtep, but ſpreads wider downwards to its baſis; the Hoof- 
bound. But, at all events, before the ron cis could have any hoof in other reſpe&s locks well and found. This is bound. 
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effect, even allowing they were 10 ſuppurate in the 
common time (which is about three days), the in- 
flammation within the hoot will by that time have 
taken place, and its conſequences will follow, to 
the ruin of the feet, and, of courſe, the loſs of the 
horſc, | 

The manner in which a horſe walks or ſtands upon 
his fore paris, when attected with this diſorder, has in- 
duced wany practitioners, &c. to conclude, that the 
ſhoulders arc affected: hence they ſay à horſe is foun- 
de red in the body; and that drains, ſuch as rowels, 
are the only proper reinedics. But granting there was 
a ſtiffneſs, &c. all over the body, which is frequently 
the caſe iu the beginning of mflammatory tevers, 
bleeding ought to be premiſed, as the firit necellary 
e p towards the cure. 


SECT. XLII. Hoof-Bound. 


THis complaint affects the hoofs differently, accord- 
ing to their natural ſhape, and the treatment they are 
expoſed io, whether from injudicious ſhocing, keeping 
the hoofs too hot and dry, or paring the ſole and bin- 
ders at cvery time they are ſhoed, Some are affected 
with a circular contraction of the cruſt, compreſſing the 
whole foot. In others, the cruſt is contracted at the 
corouet only, compreſſing the annular ligament, &c, 
A third kind is, when either one or both heels are 
contracted : hence, therefore, in proportion to the de- 
gree of contraction, the internal parts of the foot are 
compreſſed, and the horſe becomes more or leſs lame. 

It has been already obſerved, Sect, xxxix. that deep- 
cruſted narrow hovts, or what are commonly called 
aſſes hoofs, are naturally diſpoſed to this malady: when 
they become dilcaſed, they are calily known from their 
appcarance, as they are [maller in proportion than the 
legs, and frequently ſmaller at their baſis than at the 
coronet ; the cruſt of the heels is high, thick, and 
ſtrong; the frog waſted and rotten; the hoofs are al- 
moſt perpendicalar; the horſe moves in pain, ſteps 
ſhort and quick, and trips and ſtumbles frequently; it 
is not uncommon that one foot only is affected, which 
then appears coaliderably ſmaller than the other. 

This diſcaſc is haſtened and brought on by paring 
and hollowing cut the fole and binders at every time 
the ſhoes are renewed, from a miſtaken notion of wi- 
dening the heels; hence they are thereby made ſo ve- 
ry thin, that the cruſt at the extremity of the heels 
may be forced almoit cloſe to one another even with 
one's fingers: and what greatly forwards the com- 
plaint, is the form of the ſhoes commonly uſed, which 
are made hollow; fur this practice of hollowing the 
ſhoes ſo univerſally prevails, that, without any regard to 
the ſhape of the ſole, whether it be flat or otherwiſe, the 
ſhoe is made concave or hollow upon that fide which is 
placed next the foot. Hence the outer edges of the 
concave (hoes force the cruſts at the heels nearer to 
one another: which being there retained, the contrac- 
tion of the hoof becomes general, and confirmed be- 
yond the power of art or remedy. 

In the ſecond ſpecies of this complaint, the hoof 
acquires a particular ſhape, which Mr Gibſon, in his 
Farriery, compares to that of a bell; that is, the hoof 
appears contraſted and tight round the coronct and 


generally occaſioned by keeping the forſe ſtanding for 
a long time together in the ſtable upon hot dry litter, 
without moiſtening and cooling the hcofs, allowing 
them at the ſame time to grow to a preternatural ſize 
both in length and breadth : hence, ſrom the preat 
ſtrength, the rigidneſs and dryneſs of the under part 
of the hoof, a preternatural ſtricture or preſſure is 
made by the hardened cruſt at the coronet, which 
compreſſes the annular ligament and parts near it. 

The third ſpecics of this malady is, when either 
one or both heels are contracted. This frequently 
happens even in all kinds of hoofs, but more eſpecially 
in thoſe that are flat, from the uſe of concave or hol. 
low ſhoes, together with cutting out the ſole and bin- 
ders at every time the horſe is ſhoed. But it more 
frequently happens, that the inſide heel only is con- 
tracted, ftiom the natural weakneſs of that part of the 
hcof : hence the weight of the limb, &c, preſſing upon 
the infide cruſt at the heel], it is inflected or bended in- 
wards; by which, together with concave form of the 
ſhoe, and loſs of ſubftance from paring, &c. the diſor- 
der is increaſed, the cruſt of the heels becomes con- 
tracted, and compreſſes that quarter of the fout, and of 
courſe occaſions lamencſs. 

With reſpect to any particular method of cure to be 
obſerved in removing this diſeaſe, all that can be ſaid 
is, That, it is one of that kind which comes on 
gradually and perceptibly, it may by proper care and 
management, when properly attended to, be prevented, 
But when once it becomes confirmed, it never will ad- 
mit of a thorough cure. Nevertheleſs, it may be ſo far 
palliated as to render a horſe in ſome degree ſounder, 
by keeping the hoofs cool and moiſt ; as, in this caſe, 
they are naturally diſpoſed to be very hot, dry, and 
hard, his ſhoes ſhuuld be flat, narrow, and open heel- 
ed, the hovts never greaſed nor oiled, the ſoles never 
pared. But as the cruſts of the hecls in theſe hoofs are 
preternatural'y high and ſtrong, they ſhould always be 
pared down till they are lower than the frog, that it 
if poſſible, may reſt vpon the ground, This operation 
will tend to remove that ſtricture from the heels and 
frog, which will greatly rclieve them. But many peo- 


ple, adhering too ſtrictly to that general rule, which 


from inattention has creeped into practice, viz. of pa- 
ring down the toes, and keeping the heels entire, 
without re flect ing upon the ſhape or natural formation 
of the particular hoofs, continue the ſame practice up- 
on deep-cruſted, high-heeled hoofs, which is only ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in long-toed hoofs with low heels, 
and thereby this diſorder is greatly increaſed ; the 
weight of the body is likewiſe thrown forwards, by 
which the horſe ſtands too much upon his toes; and 
hence the leg-bones, from the aukward habit of the 
horſe's ſtanding, become bent at the joints, and occa- 
ſion what is called knuckeling or nuckeling. 

The ſecond ſpecies of this complaint, is when the 
cruſt at the coronet becomes contracted ; and compreſ- 
ling the annular ligament, &c. occaſions lameneſs, the 
hoof acquiring that ſhape formerly compared to that 
of a bell. Different methods have been tried and re- 
commended for the care, Mr Gibſon propoſes to make 
ſeveral lines or raſes on the ſore-part of the hoof with 
a drawing knife, almoſt to the quick, from the coronet 

down 
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thod practiſed is, to draw the ſole, and divide the fleſhy 
ſubſtance of the frog with a knife, and keeping it ſepa- 
rated by the ſcrewed ſhoe abovementioned ; a fourth 
method in aſe, is to make the inner-rim of the ſhoe- 
heel very thick on the under lide (its upper ſurface be- 
ing quite flat) ; and by making it reſt upon the binders 
and ſole at the extremity of the heels, by preſſure from 
the weight of the body, the heels are forced to recede 
to a greater diſtance from one another, Either of theſe 
methods may indeed in a ſmall degree widen or expand 
the horney ſubſtance of the cruſt, and may be of uſe in 
recent contractions. But when once it has become 
confirmed, and is of ſome ſtanding, no means what- 
ever can then reſtore the internal parts to their primi- 
tive ſtate ; for as the contraction takes place, the ten- 
der parts within the hoof being compreſſed, loſe their 
tone, and diminiſh in their ze, The blood-veſlels be- 
come impervious; hence a decay or waſting of the 
whole fout, and not unfrequently a concretion of the 
parts, and of courſe the impoſſibility of the horſe ever 
becoming ſound. But as it has been obſerved, that 
the cauſe of this ſpecies of the complaint now under 
conſideration proceeds from allowing the hoofs to grow 
to an extraordinary ſize, and keeping them too hot 
and dry, by which they acquire a rigidity and dryneſs, 
occaſioning a preternatural compreſſion upon the co- 
ronet ; to remove which (as the caſe will only admit 
of palliation), the ſurface of the hoof at its baſis muſt 
be pared down till the blood appears, the thick ſtrong 
craſt upon the outſide towards the toe raſped in the 
ſame manner, and the horſe turned out to graſs in ſoft 
meadow-ground till the feet recover, But it muſt be 
obſeryed, that if both hoofs are alike affected, one of 
them at one time only ſhould be treated in the manner 
directed, as a tenderneſs will remain for ſome days, 
which might prevent the horſe from walking, about in 
fearch of food. 

The third ſpecies is a contraQtion of one, or ſome- 
times of both heels, in flat feet, from the uſe of con- 
cave ſhoes, &c. Where it has not been of a very long 
ſtanding, it may, by proper management, be greatly 
relieved, by laying aſide the uſe of concave ſhoes, and 
refaining from paring the ſole, &c. But to remove 
the ſtricture of the hoof more immediately, the whole 
contracted quarter of the cruſt near the heel maſt be 
raſped or pared to the quick, from the coronet to its 
baſis, cloſe to the frog, taking care to avoid drawing 
blood, putting on a barred ſhoe, cauſing the ſhoe-bar 
to preſs upon the frog, keeping the hoof cool and 
moiſt, or turning the horſe out to graſs. Hence the 
preſſure from the contracted hoof being removed, and 
the frog at the ſame time reſting upon the bar of the 
ſhoe, the contracted quarter is thereby dilated or ex- 
panded: the new hoof growing from the coronet down- 
wards, acquires a round, full ſhape, and becomes of its 
original form, 

From what has been ſaid concerning this diſorder 
in the feet of horſes, it is evident, what little proſpect 
there is of effecting a thorough cure by art, as the 
complaint is of ſuch a nature as only to admit of ſome 
palliatien, and even then in ſome very favourable 
caſes only, Nevertheleſs, it is practicable to prevent 
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Hooſ- down to its balis, arid turning the horſe out to graſs: 
bound. others after this operation is performed, ſcrew the 
heels wide by means of a ſcrewed ſhoe; a third me- 


. 


contractions in the hoofs from taking place, even in 
thoſe hoofs which are ſeemingly diſpoſed that way from 
their ſhape, &c. by obſerviovg the rules already laid 
down, viz, by keeping the hovfs moiſt and cool, which 
is their natural ſtate : uſing flat ſhoes, from which the 
hoofs can acquire no bad ſhape ; allowing the ſole and 
frog to continue in their full ſtrength the latter eſpe» 
cially to reſt upon the ground; and keeping the cruſt 
within due bounds, not ſutfering it to grow too long 
towards the toe, nor too high at the heels, 


SECT, XLIII. Cf Corn. 


Is the human body, corns in the feet are termed fo 
with ſome propriety, from their horny ſubſtance ; but 
what are called corn in the feet of horſes, are very im- 
properly named, as they are quite of an oppoſite na- 
ture, rather reſembling contuſions or bruiſes and not 
unlike thoſe bruiſes which happen in the palms of the 
hands and fingers to working people ariſing from vio- 
lent pinching, bruiſing, &c. where the ſkin is thick, 
which appears of a blackiſh red colour, and exceeding - 
ly painful at firſt containing blood; but in the end, 
the ſerum or thinner parts being abſorbed, the red par- 
ticles appear when the dead ſkin is removed, like red 
powder, In like manner corns, or rather bruiſes, ap- 
pear red and foxy, as the phraſe is. They are ſituated 
in the corner or ſharp angle of the ſole at the extremity 
of the heels, where the cruſt reflects inward and for- 
ward, forming the binders, But they are more fre- 
quently to be met with in the inſide heel, from the 
manner of the horſe's ſtanding, together with the 
preſſure or weight of the body, which is greater upon 
the inſide of the hoof than the outſide, Bruiſes of 
this kind are exceedingly painful, inſomuch that the 
horſe ſhrinks and ſtumbles when any thing touches or 
preſſes upon that quarter of the hoof ; hence lame- 
neſs, 

This complaint ariſes from different cauſes, accord- 
ing to the ſhape or natural formation of the hoof, to- 
gether with the treatment they are expoſed to. But 
the following are the moſt frequent. 

T/t, In flat low heels, from too great a preſſure of 
the ſhoe-heel upon the ſole, whether from caukers, a 
too great thickneſs of iron upon the heels of the ſhoe, 
or its being bended downwards upon the ſole, or the 
ſhoe made too concave ; cither of theſe cauſes will pro- 
duce the ſame effect; for, from the too great preſſure 
upon the horny ſole, the fleſhy ſole, which lies imme- 
diately underneath it, is compreſſed and braiſed be- 
tween the ſhoe-heel, the ſole, and the extremities or 
outward points of the coffin-bone ; and hence a contu- 
ſion or bruiſe, attended with an extravaſation of the 
blood, which afterwards gives that part of the ſole a 
red appearance, and is the reaſon why the ſole on that 
place never grows up ſo firm and ſolid as it was be- 
fore, but remains ſoft and ſpongy, forming a lodge- 
ment for ſand and gravel, which frequently inſinnates 
itſelf into the quick, cauſing an inflammation, attend- 
ed with a ſupparation or diſcharge of matter, which, 
if not finding a paſſage below, will break out at the 
coroner, 

24, This complaint is produced in wide open heels, 
when the hoofs are very thick and ſtrong, from tos 
great a Juxnriancy of the binder, which being inflec- 
ted or bended downwards between the ſhoe and the 

X 2 ſole, 
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Corns. ſole, com preſſes the fleſhy ſole, as already mentioned; 
aud hence lameneſs. 
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ſometimes profitable to borſes of fleſhy and foul con- Runnnig 
ſiitutions ; becauſe (ſays he) they drain off a great Thruſhes, 


34, This malady, in deep narrow hoofs, proceeds 
from a contract ion of the cruſt compreſſiug the heels, 
&c, Hence, it not unfrequently happens in hoofs of 
this ſhape, that both heels are alike affected from the 
ſtricture and preſſure of the hardened cruſt upon the 
tendinous aponcuroſis, &c. on the out ſide ci the cot- 
fin-bone, which in this caſe is bruiſed between the 
bone aud the cruſt : hence the redncis may ſometimes 
be traced upwards almoſt to the coronet. In this caſe 
no radical cure can be take place, as the cauſe which pro- 
duces theſe bruiſes, &c. will exiſt while the horſe lives, 
and at the ſame time the horſe will be lame from the 
contraction of the hoof ; but the remedy propoſed in 
the preceding ſection, by way cf palliation for hoof- 
bound feet, may be of uſc to render the horſe in ſome 
meaſrre more ſerviceable, 

With reſpect tothe two firſt cauſes, when the broiſe 

rocecds from too great a preſſure from the ſhoc- 
Lords, &c. upon the ſole, the ſhoe muſt be made fo as 
te bear off the tender part, and likewiſe to ſome di- 


Nance on both ſides of it; for which purpoſe, a round 


or a barred (hoe will be neceſſary, The red and bruifed 
parts maſt be cut ont to the quick, and the hoof kept 
ſoft with emollient poultices for ſome time. But the 
texture of the blood-veſſcls, and likewiſe that of the 
hoof at the bruiſed part, being deſtroyed, a ſpongineſs 
reinains afterwards, aud upon the leaſt unequal preſ- 
ſure from the ſhoe, &c. are liable to a relapſe, never 
admitting of a thorough cure, and of conſequeuce ſub- 
ject to frequent lameneſs. 

Corns or bruiſes in the feet of horſes might, by ta- 
king proper care of them, be ealily avoided : for in thoſe 
countries where horſcs go moſtly barefooted, this ma- 
lady is not ſo much as known; neither are thoſe hor- 
ſes that go conſtanily at cart and plough ſubje& to 
them : hence, therefore, this complaint is moſt fre- 
quently to be met with in great towns, Where horſes 
go much upon hard cauſeway, having their ſhoes turn- 
ed up with high caukers on the heels, and frequently 
renewed, at the ſame time their houfs being kept too 
dry and hard, from ſtanding too much upon bot dry 
litter; hence will appear the neceſſity of complying 
with what is moſt natural to the hoofs of horſes, 
namely, coolieſs and moiſture, together with uſing ſuch 
a farm of ſhoe as will preſs cqually upon the circum- 
ference of the cruſt, and without giving it any bad 
unnatural ſhape, Sce ſect. xlvii. 


Sect. XLIV. Of Running Thruſhes. 


1, ARunxinG TurvsH (orFrUSH), is a diſcharge 
of a ſetid, and ſometimes ichorons, matter, from the 
cleft in the middle of the frog, affecting one, frequently 
both, and in fome caſes all the four feet. But, ge- 
nerally, the fore-feet are moſt ſabj:& to this diſcaſe. 
In moſt caſes, it ſeldom admits of a radical cure; but 
is ſubject to frequent relapſes, occaſioning lameneſs, 
from the rawnels and tenderneſs of the parts affected, 
on being expoſ-d to ſand, gravel, &c. or in rough 
ground, from the heels treading on ſharp ſtones, &c. and 
when the horſe happens to be of a bad habit of body, 
they even degeneratc into what is commonly called a 
canker. | 

Running thruſhes, according to Mr Gibſon, © are 


many bad hamours.” But however ſalutary or bene- 
ficia they may be in ſonie particular conſtitutions, yet, 
upon the whole, they prove extremely troubleſome, on 
account of the lamencts and tenderneſs of the feet af- 
feed with them; and, where there occurs one caſe 
in Which they may properly be ſaid to become bene- 
ficial to the conſtitution, there are a far greater num- 
ber in which they are hurtful, as they are brought on 
by the treatment the hoofs are expoſed to, together 
with the injudicious method generally obſerved in ſhoe- 
ing them, particularly in thoſe kcofs that are narrow- 
heeled, or diſpoſed to be hoot-bound, running thruſhes 
being always an £ttendant upon that complaint. Bur, 
to explain this more particulariy, there is, in the middle 
of the frog, a cleft or opening, by which the heels in 
a natural ſtate have a ſmall degree of contraction and 
expanſion, eſpecially when the horſe treads or preſſes 
his heel upon the grouud, the frog then expands; when, 
therefore, a horſe is ſhoed with concave or hollow ſhoes, 
the heels are deprived of that power of expanſion, be- 
ing conſtantly confined in a contracted ſtate by the re- 
ſiſtance from the outer edges of the concave ſhoe, b 
which the frog is preſſed or ſqueezed on both ſides, by 
the cruſt of the heels being brought nearer to or almoſt 
into contact with one another. Hence pain, inflam- 
mation, an obſtruction of the blood, &c. (in the fleſhy 
ſubſtance of the frog), and of courſe that waſting and 
rottennels of its external covering, which, falling eff in 
pieces, leaves the quick almoſt bare; the new frog, 
grow iug in detached pieces, never acquires the ſolidity 
of the former ; and hence that rawneſs and tenderneſs 
which ever aticrwards remain, and that extreme ſen- 
ſibility of pain when any hard ſubſtance touches that 
part of the foot, and of courſe ſubject the horſe to fre- 
quent lameneſs, There are no doubt, other cauſes which 
may be ſaid to occaſion this malady, even in thoſe 
hoofs that are wide and open at the heels, where there 
is not the leaſt appearance of a contraction at the heels: 
but thefe are generally owing to the treatment the hooſs 
are expoſed to in the ſtable, by keeping them too hot 
and dry for a long tract of time together, during which 
the na ural perſpiraticn is greatly obſtructed, by the 
conſtant application of greaſe or oil to the hardened 
hoofs, and ſtuffing them up with hot, reſmous and 
grealy mixtures, as tar, turpentine, &c. the horſe be- 
ing all the while kept at full feeding, and not having 
proper and neceſſary excrciſe to promote the circula- 
tion of the finids, and to forward the ordinary ſecre- 
tions, &c. : the legs ſwell and inflame ; at laſt a runnin 
in the frog appears ; and hence this diſcharge is fad 
to be beneficial to the conſtitution, when in fatt it is 
but too frequently brought on by a flothful neglect, 
and kept up by bad management. Freſh air and re- 
gular exerciſe are eſſentially neceſſary towards preſer- 
ving horſes in an active healthy ſtate ; for running 
thruſhes, like other diſeaſes to which pampered horfes 
are ſubject, are not Known in thoſe countries where 
horſes run at large in the fields; neither are they fo 
frequently to be met with in the country amongſt la- 
bouring horſes, whoſe exerciſe is regular, and whoſe 
hoots are much expoſed to coolneſs and moiſture, the 
natural ſtate of the feet of horſes. 

With reſpect to the cure of running thruſhes, it bas 


becn 
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been hinted, that in moſt caſes, eſpecially where it has 
been of long ſtanding, affecting all the frogs more or 
leſs, it is impracticable to eradicate it by any aſliſtance 
from art. For inſtance, when it procceds from con- 
tracted narrow heels in thoſe feet which are ſaid to be 
hoof-bound, it is then an attendant only on that diſ- 
eaſe ; and therefore cannot be cured without removing 
the firſt cauſe, though then it will only admit of ſome 
ſmall degree of palliation“. Bat in thoſe hoofs which 
are wide and open at the heels, where the complaint 
is recent, one or both the fore- feet only being affected, 
2nd where there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds 
from the uſe of concave or hollow ſhoes, or keeping 
the hoofs too hot, dry, and hard, the cure then may be 
completed with eaſe and ſafety by laying aſide the 
aſe of concave ſhoes, waſhing the frogs clean after ex- 
erciſe, and dreſſing them with Mel Egyptiacum, made 
as follows. 

Mel Egyptiacum, Verdegris in fine powder, two 
ounces ; honey ſix ounces ; vinegar four ounces ; 
boil them overa gentle fire till they have acquir- 
ed a reddiſh colour, 

Or a ſolution of blue vitriol, 
Solution of vitriol. Blue vitriol powdered, ene ounce ; 
water, one quart : 

keeping the hoofs cool and moiſt, But, at the ſame 
time, recourſe mult be had to internal remedies by my 
of revulſion, as purging or diuretic medicines, bleed- 
ing being firſt vremiled : if the former is made choice 
of, twice or thrice will be ſufficient, repeated at pro- 
per intervals ; but if the latter, which ſeems prefer- 
able, they may be continued for ſome time with great 
ſafety, without loſing one day's work of the horſe. 

In ſome caſcs, there is frequently not only a diſ- 
charge of fetid matter from the clefis of the frogs ; 
hat, at the ſame time, a diſcharge of greaſy- like mat- 
rer from the round protuberances of the heels, and the 
hollow of the paſtern joints. It will be neceſſary, 
therefore, to make a diſtinction between the matter 
diſcharged in this caſe, which appears of a thick, 
white, clammy, or ſoapy conſiſtence, and that run- 
ning in the legs commonly termed a grea/e, which is 
of a quite oppoſite quality ; the latter by good manage- 


ment will admit of a thorough cure, whilſt the former 


bafiles all the power of medicine. 

2. In horſes of a groſs habit of body, eſpecially the 
heavy draught-kind, running thruſhes ſometimes dege- 
nerate into what is commonly called a canker. In this 
caſe, the horny ſubſtance of the frog is ſoon thrown 
off; the fleſhy parts grow to an immoderate ſize, the 
luxuriant ſubſtance or ſpongy fleſh having a great num- 
ber of papillz or tubercles, which Mr Gibſon com- 
pares not improperly to cauliflower, the colour only 
excepted, which is of a pale red, and ſometimes varic- 
gated and tinged with blood ; attended with a copious 
diſcharge of a thin ichorous fetid humour, having a 
moſt offenſive ſmell. If its progreſs be not ſpeedily 
ſtopt, the fleſhy ſole, from its vicinity, becomes like- 
wiſe affected; the horny ſole rots, decays, and falls off: 
the whole foot turns into a kind of quag or bog (in 
warm weather full of maggots, which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to prevent, even with the moſt corroſive dreſſ- 
ings) ; the tendons become likewiſe affected, the bones 
carious, the hoof falls off, and the horſe is rendered 
uſeleſs, To prevent theſe and the like conſequences, 


. 
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as ſoon as a running thrum begins to ſhow the leaſt Falſe-quar- 


malignant diſpoſition, proper means muſt be uſed to 


ter and 


correct the habit of body, and to divert this diſcharge Sand-crack 


to ſome other outlet, either by purging or diuretic re- 
medies, continued for ſome time, bleeding being firſt 
premiſed. As to external applications, the firſt thing 
necellary to be done, is to pare down the cruſt till it is 
lower than the ans, pr or growth of the canker, and 
to remove any hard pieces of the hoof or ſole where- 
ever it preſſes upon the tender paits; the circular part 
of the cruſt ſhould be ſurrounded and kept ſoft with an 
emollient poultice. For dreſſings, the mildeſt eſcha- 
rotic powders may be firſt tried, as the following : 
TAKE burnt alum powdered two ounces ; blue vi- 
triol powdered one ounce. 
But when it degenerates into the laſt ſpecies men- 
tioned above, affecting the fleſhy ſole, & c. the ſtrongeſt 
corroſive applications will then be neceſſary, and ſome- 
times hardly ſufficient to Keep down the luxuriancy of 
the fungus. The cauſtic oils are found preferable, as 
ol. vitriol. aquafortis, butter of antimony : either of 
theſe may be applied once every day ; otherwiſe, if ne- 
glected drefling too long, or to every other day, which 
is the common practice, the great humidity and moif- 
tare iſſuing from the fungus ſo weakevs the force of 
the ſtrongeſt oils, that they have little or no effect: 
when theſe ſharp dreſſings ſeem to gain upon the can- 
ker, it may be dreſſed with cqual parts of red precipi- 
tate and burnt alum pounded and mixed together, till 
ſuch time as the new ſole begins to grow ; the purging 
or diuretic medicines being given at proper intervals 
till the cure is completed. 


SECT, XLV. Of Falſe-quarter, and Sand:-cracks. 


1. What is commonly called fa//e-quarter in the 
foot of an horſe, is a cleft or chink in the ſide or quar- 
ter of the hoof, running in a ſlanting direction with 
the horny fibres of the hoof, from the eoronet to its 
baſis, by which the horny ſubſtance of the cruſt is di- 
vided ; one part of the hoof being in a manner de- 
tached from the other, and rendered unable to ſuſtain 
its portion or ſhare of the weight of the limb, &c. and 
hence the name of fa//e-quarter : for, when the horſe 
ſers his foot on the ground, the chink widens ; bur, 
when it is lifted up, the hardened edges of the divided 
hoof take in between them the tender and ſoft parts, 
and ſqueeze them ſo as to occaſion frequent bleeding at 
the chink, and is frequently attended with inflamma- 
tion, a diſcharge of matter, and of courſe lameneſs, 

This complaint, notwithſtanding the different ac- 
counts commonly given as to the cauſe of it, is in fact 
the effect of a deep wound or bruiſe upon the eoronet, 
by which the continuity of the parts has been entire- 
ly broke off; for we always find, that when the horny 
fibres ar divided at their roots, they never unite or 
grow up as before, but leave a blemiſh, more or leſs, 
in proportion to the ſize and deepneſs of ſreh wounds, 
& c. We have many inſtances of this, even in the hu- 
man body; for when a wound happens at the roots of 
the nails, whether in the fingers or toes, it occaſions 
a blemiſh, which continues to grow in the ſame man- 
ner afterwards, Hence it will be evident, that no 
radical cure can poſſibly take place; but we may 
ſo far palliate the complaint as to render the Hhorte 
ſomething uſeful, by uſing a ſhoe of ſuch a conſtruc · 
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Falſe-quar- tion as will ſapport the weight of the limb, &c. with- 
ter and out reſting or preſſing too much upon the weakened 
band-cracks quarter; for which purpoſe, a round, or what is called 


n Set. XLVI. 


horſes who raiſe their feet high in trotting; and, as Cutting, 
ſuch horſes generally go faſt, this laſt ſpecies of cut’. 
ting is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the /w/ft or fperdy 


a barred ſhe, will be moſt proper. The ſurface of the 
hoof, on and near the diſcaſcd part may be cut down 
lower than the ſurface of the cruſt upon which the 
ſhoe is to reſt ; or, if the hoof will not admit of being 
cut down, the ſhoe may be raiſed up from the weak 
quarter, Either of theſe means will remove the weight 
of the body from the diſcaſed part, aud the horſe will 
10 {yunder. 

But as ſand and gravel is caſily admitted into the 
chink or crack, where, being accuinulated and pent 
up, it irritates and inflames the parts, whereby matter 
is formed underneath the hoof, which cauſes lameneſs, 
and which not unfrequently breaks ont at the coronct, 
producing the moſt mveterate ulcers, which become 
extremely difficult to heal, on account of the ſinus or 
h{tula branching out in diffcrent directions underueath 
the hoof : therefore, horſes with this defect ſhould be 
carcfully obſerved ; and, when the thick hardened 
edges of the chink or crack grow too high, by which 
it is ſo mach the deeper, and, of courſe, lodges the 
greater quantity of ſaud, &c, theſe edges ſhould be 
raſped or pared with a crooked knife, till the ſeam 
diſappears. But wherever there remains a blackneſs, 
or appearance of gravel, that part mult be tracked far- 
ther ; always obſerving, if poſſible, to avoid drawing 
of blood. The chink or crack thus made ſmooth and 
equal, no ſand or grave) can lodge in it; and as the 
parts will be tender, it will be neceſſary io apply an 
emollicnt poultice for fome days, till the tenderneſs 
wear off, If the inflammation has been great, and 
matter formed in the crack, or the parts wounded by 
the knife in cutting its hardened edges, proud fleth 
may riſe and jet out, In this caſe, the hard parts of 
the hoof near it are to be removed, a digeſtive poultice 
applied ; and when the inflammation 1s abated, the 
prond fleſh may be touched with the following corro- 
hye powder: 

Take bluc vitriol burnt, two drams ; corroſive ſub- 

limaic, one dram ; rubbed into powder, 

2. A /and-crack is of much the ſame nature with a 
falſe-quarter ; only they run more frequently in an ho- 
rizontal direction than the later, on the outſide or 
ſurface of the cruſt : they are generally the effect of 
ght or ſuperficial wounds upon the coronet, and grow 
gradually downwards towards the baſis of the hoof, 
and at laſt are cut or raſped off in the ſhoeing.; when 
they oecaſion lameneſs from lodging ſand or gravel, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as already 
mentioned for Falſe-quarters, 


Srer. XLVI. Of Horſes cutting their Legs in 


Travelling. 


HonsEs frequently cut their legs both before and 
behind, by ſtriking or knocking the hoof when trot- 
ting, &. againſt the oppoſite leg, whereby a wound 
is made, which is attended with an inflammation, ſwell- 
ing, &. and of courſe lameneſs, The parts commonly 


wounded from cutting in the fore-legs, are the pro- 


minent and back part of the fetlock joint ; and un- 
der the knee jo nt on the inſide of the leg, The for- 
mer is moſt common: the latter only happens to thoſe 


cit. 

In the hind legs, horſes cut themſelves upon the 
prominent part of the tetlock-joint ; and ſometimes, cl- 
pecially thoſe who move their legs too low, cut up- 
on their coronet. But whether they cut before or be- 
hind, it commonly proceeds from ſome of the follow- 
ing cauſes, 

1/t, Injudicious ſhocing ; under which may be in- 
cluded, the hoofs being ſuffered to grow ioo large and 
broad, the ſhue projecting over the inſide edge of the 
hoof, the clenches or rivets of the nails ring above 
the ſurface of the cruſt, 

There are a great varicty of ſhoes recommended for 
preventing this complaint, of different conſtructions ; 
but the moſt common are thoſe that are made thick up- 
on the intide heel. Others have a border or margin 
turned up upon the inſide of the ſhoe's rim, commonly 
called a feather, which raiſes the inſide of the hoof 


conſiderably higher from the ground than the outſide. 


Either of theſe thues may be of uſe to a dealer, in or- 
der to make a wry-footed horſe appear to ſtand ſtraight 
upon bis limbs; but can have no effect upon a horſe's 
manner of moving his legs, eſpecially at the time when 
the foot is raiſed from the ground, and paſling by the 
other leg, ſo as to prevent him from cutting. The rea- 
{on why this method of ſhocing ſeems to ſucceed, eſpe- 
cially in the hind-feet, is this ; when the ſhoe is made 
thick upon the inſide heel, which part commonly 
ſtrikes the oppoſite leg, the ſhoe-nails are removed to 
a conſiderable diſtance forward from the thick part of 
the ſhoe, which, at the ſame time, is Kept much with- 
in the circle of the hoof ; and, on that account, it be- 
comes impoſſible that the ſhoe ſhould touch the oppoſite 
leg. But, to ſhow that this railing of the inſide quar- 
ter or heel, by a thickneſs of iron in the ſhoe, is not 
neceſſary to prevent horſes from cutting, the author 
has frequently cauſed the heel of the ſhoe to be made 
thinner than common ; and, by keeping it within the 
hoof, it anſwered equally well with the former : he 
has likewiſe cauſed the ſhoe to be cut in the middle of 
the quarter, whereby the hoof at the heel was left 
quite bare ; which anſwered the purpoſe ſo much the 
better, as the foot was the leſs loaded with the addi- 
tional weight of ſuperfluous iron. 

24, The great weight of the concave ſhoes com- 
monly uſed, is likewiſe another cauſe why horſes, that 
in other reſpects move well upon their legs, do fre- 
quently cut and wound themſelves; and to this we may 
add, the great length of the hoof at the toe, eſpecially 
in the fore-feet, which is allowed frequently to grow 
to an unnatural fize, It has been already obſerved, 
that a great load of iron is by no means neceſſary in a 
horſe's (hoe : on the contrary, it becomes a great diſ- 
advantage; for a flat one that is properly conſtructed, 
and well wrought, that is, well hammered, will wear 
as long as a concave or hollow ſhoe that is almoſt 
double the weight of the former, This, at firſt view, 
will perhaps, appear a paradox; but, nevertheleſs, it 
is a fact: for as the round or outward ſurface of a con- 
cave ſhoe is the only part that touches the ground, and 
is liable to be worn, it ſoon grows thin, and yields to 
the preſſure from the weight of the body; and 8 

ore 


Sect. XL VII. 
Cutting. fore muſt be renewed before the other parts of it are 
w—-— hardly touched, and but little reduced in its original 


weight, But the ſurface of a flat ſhoe, reſting equally 
opon the ground, will remain firm upon the hoof, and 
be ſufficiemily ſtrong to ſupport the weight of the body 
till it wears very thin. 

When horſes cut or wound themſelves immediately 
under the knee joint, this is called the ſwift or ſpeedy 
cut; and is occaſioned by raiſing the feet high in trot- 
ting, whereby the inſide toe or quarter of the hoof 
Aries againſt the oppoſite leg. This is caſily pre- 
vented by making the ſhoe ſtraight, and placing it 
conſiderably within the hoof at the part where the hoof 
ſtrikes the other leg, obſerving that no nails are o be 
put in that part of the ſhoe which is Kept ſo much with- 
in the hoof, otherwiſe they muſt immediately plunge 
into the quick. 

34, When cutting proceeds from a natural defect, 
that is, a wrong polition of the foot upon the leg- 
bones, whereby the toes are turned too much outward 
or too much inward ; at the ſame time, if the horſe 
croſſes his legs much in trotting ; in this caſe there is 
no preventing his cutting altogether, though it may be 
palliated. Such horſes are by no means fit for journey- 
ridiny, being generally addicted both to cutting and 
ſtumbling. 

In the /aft place, it may proceed from fatigue or 
weakneſs. This happens frequently, even to thoſe 
horſes that deal their legs well (as the phraſe is), eſpe- 
cially in young horſes ; but they ſoon leave it off when 
they acquire more ſtrength, and are accuſtomed to 
their work : moſt people muſt have experienced this 
in themſelves when boys, as they at that age are very 
ready to knock their ancles with the heel of the oppo- 
ſite ſhoe, which cuſtom wears off as they grow ſtrong. 
Upon the whole, the beſt general rule that can be laid 
down for preventing horſes from cutting their legs, is 
to keep their hoofs round and ſhort at the toe, and from 
growing 100 large and broad : to obſerve that the ſhoe 
does not project over the infide edge of the hoof ; that 
the clenches or rivets of the nails on the outer ſurface 
of the cruſt ar ſmooth ; and, above all, that the ſhoe 
be made light, well worked, and properly propor- 
8 to the ſize of the foot. Sce the following 

cad. 


SECT. XLVII. SHoEiNnG of Hos Es. 


Hos Es are ſhoed in order to defend and preſerve 
their hoofs. As feet differ, ſo ſhould ſhoes according- 
Iy, The only ſyſtem of farriers, {Lord Pembroke 
obferves), is to ſhoe in general with exceſſive heavy and 
clumſy ill-ſhaped ſhoes, and very many nails, to the to- 
tal deſtruction of the foot. The cramps they annex, 
tend to deſtroy the bullet; and the ſhocs made in the 
ſhape of a walaur-ſhell prevent the horſc's walking 
upon the firm baſis which God has given him for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to ſtumble and fall. They 
totally pare away alſo and lay bare the inſide of the 
animal's foot with their deteſtable butteries, and aſter- 
wards pat on very long ſhoes, whereby the ſoot is hin- 
dered from having any preſſure at all upon the heels, 
which preſſure otherwiſe might {till perchance, not- 
withſtanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels pro- 
perly open, and the foot in good order. The frog 
ſhould never be cut out; but as it will ſometimes be- 
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come ragged, it mult be cleaned every now and then, Shoeing. 


and the ragged pieces pared off with a knife. In one 
kind of foot indeed a conſiderable cuning away muſt 
be allowed of, but not of the frog : we mean, that very 
high feet muſt be cut down to a proper height; be- 
cauſe, if they were not, the frog, thongh not cur, 
would ſtill be fo far above the ground, as not to have 
any bearing upon it, whereby the great tendon muſt 
inevitably be damaged, and conſequently the horſe 
would go lame. - 
« The weight of ſhoes muſt greatly depend on th 
quality and hardneſs of the iron, If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend: and in this caſe the ſhoes can- 
not poſſibly be made tco light: care, however, muſt be 
taken, that they be of a thickneſs ſo as not to bend; 
for bending would force out the nails, and ruin the 
hoof, That part of the oe which is next the horſe's 
heel, niuſt be narrower than any other, (as is {cen in 
the draught, Plate CLXXXIX.) that ſtones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and ſticking 
there: which otherwiſe would be the caſe ; becauſe 
the iron, when it advances inwardly beyond the bear- 
ing of the foot, forms a cavity, wherein [tones being 
lodged would remain and, by preſſing againſt the foot, 
lame the horſe, The part of the ſhoe which the horſe 
walks upon ſhouid be quite flat, and the inſide of it 
likewiſe ; ouly juſt ſpace erough being left next the 
foot to put in a picker (which ought io be uſed every 
time the horſe comes into the ſtable), and allo to pre- 
vent the ſhoc's preſſing upon the ſole. Four nails on 
cach ſide hold better thau a greater number, and keep 
the hoof in a far beiter ſtate, The toe of the horſe 
muſl be cut ſhorz,: and nearly ſquare (ihe angles only 
rounded off); nor muſt any nails be driven there : 
this method prevents much ſtumb.ing, eſpecially in de- 
ſcents; and ſerves, by throwing nouriſhment to the 
heels, to ſtrengthen them: on them the horſe ſhould 
in ſome meaſure walk, and the thoe be made of a pro- 
per length accordingly ; by this means, narrow hcels 
are prevented, and many other good effects produced. 
Many people drive 2 nail at the toe, but it is an ablurd 
practice. Leaving room to drive one there cavics the 
foot to be of an improper length; and morcover, that 
part of the hoof is naturally fo brittle, that eyen v hen 
it is kept well greaſed, the nail there ſeldom ſtays in, 
but tears out and damages the hoof. That ihe di— 
rections for ſhocing a proper length may be the 


more clear and intelligible, we have annexed a 
draught of a foot ſhoed a proper length landing on 


a plain ſurface, and with it a draught of the right 
kind of ſhoe, 


« In wet, ſpungy, and ſoft ground, where the ſoot ; 


ſinks in, the preſſure upon the heels is of courſe great- 


er than on hard ground; and fo indeed it ſhould be 


upon all accounts. The binder feet muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the fore-ones ; and the ſhoes the 


ſame ; except in hilly and ſlippery countries, they may 


not improperly be turned up a little behind; but turn- 
ing ap the fore-ſhves is of no ſervice, and is certain 
ruin to the fore-legs, eſpecially to-the bullets, In de- 
ſcending hills, crawps are apt to throw horſes down, 
by ſtopping the fore- legs, out of their proper baſis and 
natural bearing. when the hinder ones are rapidly preſ- 
ſed ; which unavoidably muſt be the cafe, and conſe- 
quently cannot Lut puſh the horſe upon his noſe, 78 

them 
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Shoeing. them on a plain ſurface, a horſe's foot is always thrown 
ſervards ou the toe, out of its proper bearing, which 


is vy liabe to make the horſe ſtumble, The notion 
of the:r utility in going up hills is a falſe one. In aſ- 
cending, the toe is the tirſt part of the ſoot which bears 
on, takes hold of the ground, and whether the horſe 
dra'vs or carries, conſequently the buſinels is done be- 
fore the part where the cramps are comes to the ground. 
Ice-nails are preferable to any thing to prevent flip- 
ping, as alſo to help horſes up hill, che moſt forward 
ones taking hold of the ground early, conſiderably be- 
fore the heels touch the ground: they mult be ſo made, 
as to be, when driven in, ſcarce half an inch above the 
ſhoe, and alſo have four ſides ending at the top in a 
point. They are of great ſervice to prevent ſlipping 
on all kinds of places; and by means of them a horle 
is not thrown out of his proper baſis. They muſt be 
made of very good iron ; if they are not, the heads 
of them will be perpetually breaking off, From the 
race-horſe to the cart horſe, the ſame ſyſtem of ſhoe- 
ing ſhould be obſerved. The ſize, thickneſs, and weight 
of them only ſhould differ. The ſhoe of a race-horſe 
muſt of courſe be lighter than that of a ſaddle-horſe ; 
that of a ſaddle-horſe lighter than that of a coach or 
bat horſe ; and theſe laſt more ſo than a cart, waggon, 
or artillery-horſe. At preſent all ſhoes in general are 
too heavy; if the iron is good, ſhoes nred not be fo 
thick as they are now generally made. The utmoſt 
ſeverity ought to be inflited upon all thoſe who clap 
ſhoes on hot: this unpardonable lazineſs of farriers in 
making feet thus fit ſhoes, inſtead of ſhoes fitting ſeet, 
dries up the hoof, and utterly deſtroys them. Fre- 

uent removals of ſhoes are detrimental, and tear the 
boot ; but ſometimes they are very neceſſary : this is an 
inconvenience which half-ſhoes are liable to; for the 
end of the ſhoe, being very ſhort, is apt to work ſoon 
into the foot, and conſequently muſt then be moved.“ 

In a late treatiſe on this ſubje& by Mr Clark of E- 
dinburgh, the common form of ſhoes, and method of 
ſhoeing, are, with great appearance of reaſon, totally 
condemned, and a new form and method recommend- 
ed, which ſeem founded on rational principles, and to 
have been confirmed by experience. 

Common method, In preparing the foot for the 
ſhoe, our author obſerves, the frog, the ſole, and the 
bars or binders, are pared ſo much that the blood fre- 
quently appears. The ſhoe by its form (being thick 


* See Plate on the inſide of the rim, and thin upon the outlide®), 
III. muſt of conſequence be made concave or hollow on that 


ſide which is placed immediately next the foot, in or- 
der to prevent its reſting upon the ſole. The ſhoes 
are generally of au immoderate weight and length, and 
every means is uſed to prevent the frog from reſting 
upon the ground, by making the ſhoe-heels thick, 
Bond, and ſtrong, or raiſing cramps or cankers on 
them. 

« From this form of the ſhoe, and from this me- 
thod of treating the hoof, the frog is raiſed to a con- 
ſiderable height above the gronnd, the heels are de- 
prived of that ſubſtance which was provided by nature 
to keep the cruſt extended at a proper wideneſs, and 
the foot is fixed as it were ina mould. 

« By the preſſure from the weight of the body, and 
reſiſtance from the outer edpes of the ſhoe, the heels are 
forced together, aud retain that ſhape impreſſed upon 
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them, which it is impoſſible ever afterwards to re- 


move ; hence a contraction of the heels, and of courſe 


lameneſs. But farther. 

« The heels, as has been obſeryed, being forced to- 
gether, the cruſt preſſes upon the proceſſes of the cof- 
tin and extremities of the nut-bone : The frog is con- 
fined, and raiſed ſo far from the ground, that it can - 
not have that ſupport upon it which it oaght to have: 
the circulation of the blood is impeded, and a waſting 
of the frog, and frequently of the whole foot, enſucs. 
Hence proceed all thoſe diſeaſes of the fect, known by 
the names of ſoundered, hoof-bound, narrow-heels, run- 
ning thruſhes, corns, high ſoles, Cc. 

« J have likewiſe frequently obſerved, from this 
compreſſion of the internal parts of the foot, a ſwell- 
ing of the legs immediately aboye the hoof, attend- 
ed with great pain and inflammation, with a diſ- 
charge of thin, ichorous, fetid matter: from which 
ſymptoms, it is often concluded, that the horſe is in a 
bad habit of body (or what is termed a grea/e falling 
down), and muſt therefore undergo a courſe of medi- 
cine, &c. 

« The bad effects of this practice are ſtil] more ob- 
vious upon the external parts of the hoof, The cruſt 
toward the toc, being the only part of the hoof free 
from compreſſion, enjoys a free circulation of that fluid 
neceſſary for its nouriſhment, and grows broader and 
longer ; from which extraordinary length of toe, the 
horſe ſtambles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 
ſmaller particles of ſand inſinuate themſclves between 
the ſhoe and the heels, which grind thew away, and 
thereby produce lameneſs. All this is entirely owing 
to the great ſpring the heels of the horſe muſt una- 
voidably have upon the heels of a ſhoc made 3a this 
form, 

« This concave ſhoe in time wears thin at the toe, 
and, yielding to the preſſure made upon it, is forced 
wider, and of conſequence breaks off all that part of 
the cruſt on the outſide of the nails. Inſtances of this 
kind daily occur, inſomuch that there hardly remains 
cruſt ſufficient to fix a ſhoe upon, a 

« It is generally thought, that the broader a ſhoe 
is, and the more it covers the ſole and frog, a horſe 
will travel the better. Bur, 2s has been formerly re- 
marked, the broader a ſhoe is of this form, it mult be 
made the more concave ; and, of conſequence, the 
contracting power upon the heels muſt be the greater. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that, by uſing ſtrong 
broad-rimmed concave ſhoes in the ſummer-ſecaſon, 
when the weather is hot and the roads very dry and 
hard, if a horſe is obliged to ride faſt, the ſhoes, by 
repeated ſtrokes (or friction) againſt the ground, ac- 
quire a great degree of heat, which is communicated 
tothe internal parts of the foot ; and, together with 
the contraction upon the heels occaſioned by the form 
of the ſhoe, muſt certainly cauſe exquiſite pain. This 
is frequently ſucceeded by a violent inflammation in 
the internal parts of the hoof, and is the cauſe of tha: 
diſeaſe in the feet fo fatal to the very beſt of our 
horſes, commonly termed a founder. This is alſo the 
reaſon why horſes, after a journey or a hard ride, are 
obſerved to ſhift their ſect ſo frequently, and to lie 
down much. | 

ce If we attend further to the convex ſurface of 


this ſhoe, and the convexity of the payement upon 
, whick 
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in this form of ſhoe, eſpecially upon declivities of 
ſtreets. 

ce It js alſo a common practice, eſpecially in this 
place, to turn vp the heels of the ſhoes into what is 
called cramps or caukers, by which means the weight 
of the horſe is confined to a very narrow ſurface, viz. 
the inner round edge of the ſhoe-rim and the points 
or caukers of cach hecl, which ſoon wear round and 
blunt; beſides, they for the moſt part are made by far 
too thick and long. The conſequence is, that it 
Lirows the koric forward upon the toes, and is apt to 
make him flip and ſtumble. To this cauſe we muſt 
likewiſe aſeribe the frequent and ſadden lameneſs hor- 
ſes are ſubject to in the legs, by twilting the ligaments 
of the joints, tendons, &c. 

« do not affirm that caulkers are always hurtful, 
and onght to be laid afide: On the contrary, I grant, 
that they, or ſome ſuch like contrivance, are extreme- 
ly necefiary, and may be uſed with advantage upon flat 
ſhocs where the groand is ſhppery ; but they ſhould be 


made thinner and ſharper than thoſe commonly uſed, 


to as to fink into the ground, otherwiſe they will ra- 


| ther be hurtful than of any advantage. 


«« The Chineſe are ſaid to account a ſmall ſoot an 
ornament in their women, and for that purpoſe, when 
young, their feet arc contined in {mall ſnocs. This no 
doubt produces the deſired effect ; but muſt neceſſarily 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to 
render them entirely lame, 

«© This practice, however, very much reſembles 
our manner of ſhoeing horſes: for, if we looked up- 
on it as an advantage to them to have long feet, with 
narrow low heels, and ſuppoſing we obſerved no in- 
convenience to attend it, or bad conſequence to follow 
it, we could not poſſibly uſe a more effectual means to 
bring it about, than by following the method already 
deſcribed. 

In ſhoeing a horſe, therefore, we ſhould in this, 
as in every other caſe, ſtudy io follow naiure : and cer- 
tainly that ſhoe which is made of ſuch a form as to 
reſemble as near as poſlible the natural tread and ſhape 
of the foot, mult be preferable to any other. 

« But it is extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules with reſpect to the proper method to be obſerv- 
ed in treating the hoofs of different horſes: it is e- 
qually difficult to lay down any certain rule for deter- 
mining the preciſe form to be given their ſhoes. This 
will be obvious to every jadicious practitioner, from 
the various conſtructions of their feet, from diſeaſe, 
and from other cauſes that may occur; ſo that a great 
deal muſt depend upon the diſcretion and judgment of 
the operator, in proportioning the ſhoe to the foot, by 
imitating the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from 
contracting a bad ſhape, 

In order, therefore, to give ſome general idea of 
what may be thought moſt neceſſary in this matter, I 
ha!l endeavour to deſcribe that form of ſhoe and me- 


thod of treating the hoofs of horſes, which from expe- 


rience I have found moſt beneficial. 
VorL. VII. 
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Shocing- Which horſes walk, it will then be evident that it is 
—— impoſlible for them to keep their feet from ſlipping 
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% Proper Method. It is to be remembered, that a Shoeing, 
horſe's ſhoe ought by no means to reſt upon the ſole ——v— 


otherwiſe it will occaſion lameneſs ; therefore it muſt 
reſt entirely on the cruſt: and, in order that we may 
imitate the natural tread of the foot, the ſhoe maſt be 
made flat (if the height of the ſole does not forbid it); 
it muſt be of an equal thickneſs all around the outſide 
of the rim (4); and on the part of it which is to be 


placed immediately next the foot, a narrow rim or mar- 


gin is to be formed, not exceeding the breadth of the 
cruſt upon which tis to reſt, with che nail holes placed 
exactly in the middle ; and from this narrow rim the 
ſhoe is to be made gradually thinner towards its inner 
edge. Sce fig. 5. 

The breadth of the ſhoe is to be regulated by the 
ſize of the foot, and the work to which the horſe is 
accuſtomed : but, in general, it ſhould be made rather 
broad at the toe, and narrow towards the extremity of 
each heel, in order to let the frog reſt with freedom 
upon the ground. The neceſlity of this has been 
already ſhown, 

« The ſhoe being thus formed and ſhaped like the 
foot, the ſurtace of the cruſt is to be made ſmooth, and 
the ſhoe fixed on with eight or at moſt ten nails, the 
heads of which ſhould be ſunk into the holes, ſo as to 
be equal with the ſarface of the ſhoe, The ſole, 
frog, and bars, as I have already obſerved, ſhould 
never be pared, farther than taking off what is ragged 
from the frog, any excreſcences or incqualities from the 
ſole, And it is very properly remarked by Mr. 


Oſmer, „That the ſhoe ſhould be made ſo as to ſtand 


a little wider at the extremity of each heel than 
the ſoot itſelf : otherwiſe, as the foot grows in 
length, the heel of the ſhoe in a ſhort time gets with- 
in the heel of the horſe : which preſſure often breaks 
the cruſt, and produces a temporary lameneſs, perhaps 
a corn,” 

«© This method of ſhoeing horſes I have followed 
long before Mr. Oſmer's treatiſe on that ſubje& was 
publiſhed ; and for theſe ſeveral years paſt I have en- 
deavoured to introduce it into practice. 

« But ſo much are farricrs, grooms &c, prejudiced 
in favor of the common method of ſhoeing and paring 
out the feet, that it is with difiiculty they can even be 
prevailed upon io make a proper trial of it. 

& They cannot be fatished unleſs the frog be finely 
ſhaped, the fole pared, and the bars cut ont, in or- 
der to make the heels appear wide (3). This prac- 
tice gives them a ſhow of wideneſs for the time ; yet 
that, together with the concave form of the ſhoe, for- 
wards the contraction of the heels, which, when con- 
firmed, renders the animal lame for liſe. 

&« In this flat form of ſhoe, its thickeſt part is upon 
the outſide of the rim, where it is moſt expoſed to be 
worn; and being made gradually thinner towards its 
inner edge, it is therefore much lighter than the com- 
mon concave ſhoe ; yet it will laſt equally as long, and 
with more advantage to the hoof ; and as the frog or 
heel is allowed to reſt upon the ground, the foot en- 
joys the ſame points of ſupport as in its natural ſtate, 
It muſt therefore be much calicr for the horſe in his 

Y way 
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(a) For a draught horſe about half an inch thick, and larger in proportion for aſaddle-Rorſe. 
(%) Wide open hecls arc looked upon as a mark of a ſound good hoof, 
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sharing. way Of going, and be a means of making him ſurer- 
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It is likewiſe evident, that, from this hoe, 
the hoof cannot acquire any bad form; when, at the 
{ame time, it receives every aivantage that poſſibly 
could be expected from ſheeting. In this reſpect it 
may very properly be ſaid, thai we make the ſhoe to the 
foot, and not the foot to the hoe, as is but too much 
the caſe inthe concave ſhoes, where the foot very 
much reſembles that of a cat's fixed in a walnut- 
hell, 

It is to be obſerved, that the hoofs of young 
horſes, before they are ſhoed, for the moſt part arc 


wide and open at the heels, and that the cruſt is ſuſfi- 


ciently thick and ſtrong to admit of the nails being fix- 
ed very near the extremities of each, But, as I have 
formerly remarked, from the conſtant uſe of concave 
foes, the cruſt of this part of the foot grows thinner 
and weaker ; and when the nails are fixed too far 
back, eſpecially upon the inſide, the horſe becomes 
lame: to avoid this, they are placed more towards 
the fore - part of the hoof. This cauſes the heels of the 
horſe to have the greater ſpring upon the heels of the 
ſhoe, which is ſo very detrimental as to occaſion lame- 
nefs ; whereas, by uling this flat form of ſhoe, all theſe 
mconyeniences arcavoided ; and if the hoofs of young 
horſes, from the firſt time that they were ſhoed, were 
continued to be conſtantly treated according to the me- 
thod here recommended, the heels would always re- 
rain their natural ſtrength and ſhape, 

«© By following this flat method of ſhoeing, and 
manner of treating the hoofs, ſeveral horſes now under 
my care, that were formerly tender-footed, and fre- 
quently lame, while ſhocd with broad concave hoes, 
are now quite ſound, and their hoofs in as good condi- 
tion as when the firſt ſhoes were put upon them: In 


| Particular, the horſe that wore the broad concave 


ſhocs, from which the drawings of fig. 2. and 3. were 
taken, now goes perfectly ſound in the open narrow 
kind of ſhoes, as repreſented fig. 4. 5. 

« If farriers conſidered attentively the deſign of 
(vcing horſes, and would take pains to make them- 
ſelves acquainted with the anatomical (tructure of the 
foot, they would then be convinced, that this method 
of treating the hoofs, and this form of ſhoe is pre» 
tcrable tothat which is ſo generally practiſed. 

et has been alledged, that in this form of ſhoe 
horſes do not go fo well as in that commonly uſed. 
This objection will eafily be laid aſide, by attending 
to the following particulars. There are but few prac- 
titioners that can or will endeavour to make this ſort 
of ſhoe as it onght to be. The iron, in forming it, 
docs not ſo ealtly turn into the circular ſhape neceſ- 
{airy as in the common ſhoe ; and perhaps this is the 
principal reaſon why farriers object to it, eſpecially 
where they work much by the piece. And as many 
torſcs that are commonly ſhoed with concave ſhoes 
have their ſoles conſiderable higher than the cruſt, if 
tie ſhoe is not properly formed, or if it is made too 
#at, it muſt nnavoidably reſt upon the fole, and occa- 
ton Jamenets. 

The practice of paring the ſole and frog is alſo fo 
prevalent, and thought ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that it 
is indiſcriminately practiſed, even to exceſs, on all 
kinds of feet ; and while this method continues to 
de ſoilowed, it cannot be expected that horſæs can go 


. 
upon hard 


ground 
ed to remain in their full natural ſtrength. 

Experience teaches us, that, in very thin ſoled 
ſhoes, we feel an acute pain from every ſharp pointed 
ſtone we happen to tread upon, Heories are ſenſible 
of the ſame thing in their feet, when their ſoles, &c. 
are pared roo thin, Hence they who are prejudiced 
againſt this method, without ever refecting upon the 
thin ſtate of the fole, &c. are apt to condemn it, and 
draw their concluſions more from outward appezrances 
than from any reaſoning or knowledge of the ſtructure 
of the parts, From a due attention likewiſe to the 
ſtructure of a horſe's foot it in a nataral ſtate, it will 
be obvious, that parivg away the folic, frog, &c. 
muſt be hurtful, and in reality is deitroying that ſub- 
ſtance provided by nature for the defence of the in- 
ternal parts of the foot: From ſuch practice it mutt 
be more liable to accidents from hard bodies, ſuch as 
ſharp ſtones, nails, glaſs, &c. From this conſidt ration 
we will likewiſe find, that a narrow piece of iron ad- 
apred to the ſhape and ſize of the foot, is the only 
thing neceſſary to protect the cruſt from breaking or 
wearing away; the ſole, &c. requiring no defence if 
never pared, 

« There is one obſervation I would farther make, 
which is, that the ſhoe ſhould be made of good iron, 
well worked, or what ſmiths call hammer-hardened, 
that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer when al- 
moſt cold. The Spaniards and Portugueſe farricrs uſe 
this practice greatly, inſomuch that many people, who 
have ſeen them at work, have reported that they form 
their horſes ſhoes without heating them in the fire as 
we do, I: is well known, that heating of iron till ix 
is red ſoftens it greatly; and when ſhoes thus foftencd 
are put upon horſes feet, they wear away like lead. 
But when the ſhoes are well hammered, the iron be- 
comes more compact, firm, and hard; ſo that a wcll- 
hammered ſhoe, though made conſiderably lighter, yet 
will laſt as long as one that is made heavier, the ad- 
vantage of which is obvious, as the horſe will move his 
feet with more activity, and be in leſs danger of cut- 
ting his legs. 

« The common concave ſhoes are very faulty in 
this reſpect ; for, in fitting or ſh-ping them to the 
foot, they require to be frequently heated, in order 
to make them bend to the unt qual ſurface which the 
hoof acquires from the conſtant uſe of theſe ſhoes : 
they thereby become foft; and to attempt to harden 
them by beating or hainmering when they are ſhaped 
to the foot would undo the hole. But flat ſhoes, by 
making them, when heated, a little narrower than 
the foot, will, by means of hammering, become wi- 
der, and acquire a degree of elaſticity and firmneſs 
which it is neceſſary they ſhould have, but im poſſible 
to be given them by any other means whatever ; ſo 
that any farrier, from practice. will ſoon be able to 
judge, from the quality of the 1ron, how much a ſhoe, 
in fitting it to the circumference of the hoof, will 
ſtretch by hammering when it is almoſt cold: this op- 
cration, in fitting Hat ſhoes, wilt be the leſs diſhcult, 
eſpecially when it is conſidered, that as there are no in- 
equalities on the ſurface of the hoof (or at Icaſt ought 


not to be) which require to be bended thereto, ſhoes 


of his kind only require to be made {mooth 2nd flat; 
lence 
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on this open ſhoe) with that tree- Shoeing. 
ddin they would do if their ſoles and frogs were allow. TY 
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Shocing. hence they will preſs equally upon the circumference 
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be made higher for a dranght horſe. The key or han- Shoeing. 


Faſ.es. mounting to one-foarth of a penny. 
—— called fourthing, as being the fourth of the integer or 


— or cruſt of the hoof, which is the natural tread of a 


horſe.”” a 
When the roads, &c. are covered with ice, it be- 


comes neceſſary to have the heels of the ſhoes turned 
vp, and frequently ſharpened, in order to prevent hor- 
ſcs from ſlipping and falling. As this cannot be done 
without the frequent moving of the ſhoes, which breaks 
and deſtroys the cruſt of the hoofs where the nails are 
drove, to prevent this, it is recommended to thoſe who 
are willing to be at the expence, to have ſteel points 
ſcrewed into the heels or quarters of each ſhoe, which 
might be taken out and put in occafionally. 

The method of doing this properly, as directed by 
Mr Clark, is firſt to have the ſhoes litted to the ſhape 
of the hoof, then to make a ſmall round hole in the 
extremity of each hecl or in the quarters, about three- 
cights of an inch in diameter, or more, in proportion 
to the breadth and ſize of the ſhoe; in each of theſe 
holes a ſcrew is to be mate ; the ſteel points are like- 
wiſe to have a ſcrew on them, exactly titted to that in 
the ſhoes. Care muſt be taken that the ſcrew on the 
points is no longer, when they are ſcrewed into the 
hoe, than the thickneſs of the latter. The ſteel points 
are to be made ſharp ; they may either be made ſquare, 
triangular, or chiſſel pointed, as may be moft agree- 
able; the height of the point above the ſhoe ſhould 
not exceed half an inch for a {xddle-horſe ; they may 


dle that is neceſſary to ſcrew them in and out occaſion. = 


ally, is made in the ſhape of the capital letter T, and 
of a ſufficient ſize and ſtrength ; at the bottom of the 
handle, a ſocket or cavity muſt be made, properly ad- 
apted to the ſhape of the tee} point, and fo * as to 
receive the whole head of the point that is above the 
ſhoe. In order to prevent the ſcrew from breaking at 
the neck, it will be neceſſary to make it of a gradual ta- 
per ; the ſame is likewiſe to be obſerved of the female 
ſcrew that receives it, that is, the hole muſt be wider 
on the upper part of the ſhoe than the under part ; the 
ſharp points may be tempered or hardened, in order 
to prevent them from growing too ſcon blunt; but 
when they become blunt, they may be ſharpened as at 
firſt, Theſe points (ſhould be unſcrewed when the 
horſe is put into the ſtable, as the ſtones will do them 
more injury in a few minutes than a days riding on ice. 
A draught horſe ſhould have one point on each ſhoe, 
as that gives them firmer footing in drawing on ice; 
but for a ſaddle horſe, when they are put there, they 
are apt to make him trip and ſtumble, 

When the ſhoes are provided with theſe points, 2 
horſe will travel on ice with the greateſt ſecurity and 
ſteadineſs, much more fo than on cauſeway or taropike 
roads, as the weight of the horſe prelles them dowu 
in the ice at every ſtep he makes. 
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FAS 
FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, a- 
It was anciently 


enny. 

f As of Gold, a coin uſed in ancient times, 
containing in value the fourth part of a noble, or 20d. 
filver. It is mentioned in the ſtat, 9 Hen. V. cap. 7. 
where it is enacted, that there ſhall be good and 
juſt weight of the noble, half noble, and farthing of 

old, 

a FarrTHING of Land ſeems to differ ſrom FARDING= 
deal. For in a ſurvey-book of the manor of Weſt- 
Hapton in Devonſhire, there is an entry thus: A. B. 
holds ſix farthings of land at 126l. per aun. So that 
the farthing of land muſt have been a conſiderable 
quantity, far more than a rood. 

FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axes tied up toge- 
ther with rods, or ſtaves, and borne before the Roman 
magiſtrates as a badge of their office and authority. 

According to Florus, the uſe of the falces was intro» 
duced by the elder Tarquin the fifth king of Rome; 
and were then the mark of the ſovereign dignity, In 
after-times they were borne before the conſuls, bat by 
turns only, each his day; they had each of them 12, 
borne by as many lictors. 
branches of elm ; having in the middle a ſecuris or axe, 
the head of which ſtood oat beyond the reſt, Publi- 
cola took the axe out of the faſces, as Plutarch aſſures 
us, to remove from the people all occaſion of terror. 
Aſter the conſuls, the pretors aſſumed the faſces. In 
the government of the decemvirs, it was the practice at 
firſt tor only one of them to have the faſces. Aſter- 


Theſe faſces conſiſted of 


ae 


wards each of them had twelve, after the manner of Faſcets, 


the Kings, 


When the magiſtrates who by right had the axes * 


carried betore them, had a mind to ſhow ſome defe- 
rence to the people, or ſome perſon of ſingular merit, 
they either ſent away the liftors, or commanded 
them to lower the faſces before them, which was call- 
ed ſubmittere faſces, Many inſtances of this occur in 
Roman hiſtory. 

FASCETS, ia the art of making glaſs, are the 
irons thruſt into the months of bottles, in order to con- 
vey them to the annealing tower. 

FASCIA, in antiquity, a thin ſaſh which the Ro- 
man women wrapped round their bodies, next to the 
ſkin, in order to make them ſlender, Something of 
this ſort ſeems alſo to have been in uſe amongſt the 
Grecian ladies, if we can depend upon the repreſenta- 
tion given by Terence, Eun. Act. 2. Sc. 4. 

Haud ſimilis q virginum neſirarum, quas matres fludent 
Demiſſis humeris eſſe---vin&to corpore, ut graciles fiant. 

Fasc 1A, in architecture, ſignifies any flat member 
having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſinall projec- 
tare, as the band of an architrave, larmier, &c, In 
brick buildings, the juttings ont of the bricks beyond 
the windows in the ſeveral ſtories except the higheſt, 
are called ſaſcias, or faſciæ. 

Fascia Lata, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, call- 


ed alſo /emi-men:braneſus. See ANATOMY, Table of 


the Muſcles. 
Fase, in aſtronomy, the belts ſcen on the diſk of 


the ſuperior planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Sec 
ASTRONOMY paſſin, 
Y 2 
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FASCIALIS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles of 
the ihigh, called ſartorius, Sec ANATOMY, Table of 
th: Muſes. 

FASCINATION (from the Greek Berzanyn, to 
factuatz or brwitch), a fort of witchcraft ſuppoſed to 
opciate either by the eye or the tongue, 

Ancient wri:crs diftinguiſh two forts of faſcination, 
ne performed by looking, or the eficacy of the eye. 
dach is that fpok<1 0f by Virgil in his third eclogue : 

N'ſcis quis tenerey aui, mibi ſaſcinat agne. 

The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes. 
Such is that mentioned by the {ame poct in his ſeventh 
cclogue: 

Aut, fe ultra plaritum laudirit, baccare frontem 

Cingite, nt hui neat mala lingua future. 
Iloraca touches on both kinds in his firſt book of 
epiſlles: 

Non iflic oliigue culo mea commuds quiſquam 

Limat, aun diente, morſaque venenat, 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of ſmall wood, 
of about a fout diameter, and x tcet long, bound iu 
the middle, and at bath ends, They are uied iu raiting 
batterics, making chandelicrs, in filling up the moat 
to facilitate the paſſage to the wall, in binding the ram- 
parts where the carth is bad, and in making parapets 
of trenches to ſcreen the men. Some of them are dip- 
ped in melted pitch or tar; and, being ſet on fire, ſerve 
to burn the enemy's lodgments or other works. 

In the corrupt Latin they uſe faceunia, faſcennia, 
and ſaſcinata, &c. io lignity the palcs, falcines, &c. 
uſcd tv incloſe the ancient caltles, &c. 

FASCIOLA, in zoology, the FLukes or Gourp 
Worn: A penus of infects of the order of vermes in- 
teſtina ; of which the characters arc tbeſe: The body is 
Aattiſh, and has a vent hole at the extremity and on the 
belly. Tucre are ſeveral (pecics. 1. The hepatica, or 
liverfluke, grows to two thirds of an inch in length, 
though it is more vſually met with not half that ſ e; and 
its breadth is uearly equal to two thirds of its length; 
It is flattiin, but ſomewhat rounded on the back, and 
has about eight deep longitudinal furrows in two ſeries; 
its ſkin is {oft and whitiſh, with a tinge of brown. The 
hinder part is rounded, the fore part is farniſhed with 
a large month; it bears ſome reſemblance to the feed 
of the common pourd, whence it has acquired the name 
of the gourd worm, It is found in freſh waters, in 
ditches, at the roots of ſtones, ſometimes in the in- 
teſtines, and often in the ſubſtance of the other viicera 
in quadrupeds. It often inteils the liver of ſheep, and 
on that account is called eaten. Bays with ſalt in 
them {hould be placed in the fold that the ſheep might 
lick them, which is the only remedy. 2. The ſinteſti- 
nalis, or Inteſtinal Fluke, is of a long {lender form, if 
«extcnded ; when contracted, of a ſnboval form. In- 
habits the inteſtines of freſh- water ſh ; often found in 
breains, 3. The barbaia is white, with rranſverſ: 
papillæ inthe mouth. It is of an oblong ſhape, and 
about the ze of a cucumber-ſced. It is found in the 
inteſtines of the ſepia lotizro., 

FASHION-7?1zczs, in the ſea- language, the aftmoſt 
or hindmoſt timbers of a ſhip, which terminate the 
breadth, and form the ſhape of the ſlern. They are 
united to the !tern-polt, aud to the extremity of the 
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wing-tranſom, by a rabbit, and a number of ſtrong nails 
or ſpikes driven from Without. 

FAST, in general, denotes the abſtinence from 
food, (ſceFasTinG) ; but is more particularly uſed for 
ſuch abſtinence on a religious account. 

Religious faſting has been practiſed by moſt nations 
from the remoteſt antiquity, Some divines even pre- 
tend its origin +1 the carihly paradiſe, where our firſt 
prong were ſorbidden to cat of the tree of knoy- 

edge. But though this ſeems carrying the matter too 

far, it is certain, that the Jewiſh church has obſeryed 
faſts ever ſince its fir l inſtitution. Nor were the neigh- 
bouring heathens, viz. the Egyptians, Pbœnicians, 
and Aſſyrians, without their faſts, The Egyptians, 
according io Herodotus, ſacrificed a cow to Iſis, after 
having prepared themſclves by faſting and prayer: 4 
cuſtom which he likewiſe aſcribes to the women of Cy- 
rene. Porphyry afhrms, that the Egyptians, before 
their (tated ſacrifices, always faſted a great many days, 
ſometimes for ſix Weeks; and that the leaſt behoved to 
be for ſeven days: during all which time the prieſts 
and devoices, not only abſtaincd from fleſh, fill, wine, 
and oil; but even from bread, and {ome Kinds of pulſe, 
Thſe aufterities were communicated by them to the 
Greeks, who obſerved their faſts much in the ſame 
manner. The Athenians had the Eleuſinian and Theſ- 
mophorian faſts, the obſervation of which was very 
rigorous, eſpecially among the women, who ſpent one 
whole day fitting on the ground in a mournful dreſs, 
without taking any nouriſhment. In the iſland of 
Crete, the prieſts of Jupiter were obliged to abſtain all 
their lives from fiſh, fleſh, and baked meats. Apu- 
licus informs us, that whoeyer had a mind to be ini- 
tiated in the myſteries of Cybele, were obliged to pre- 
pare themſelves by faſting ten days; and, in ſhort, all 
the pagan dicties, whether male or female, required 
this duty of thoſe that deſired to be initiated into their 
myſteries, of their prieſts and prieſteſſes that gave the 
oracles, and of thoſe that came to conſult them. 

Among the heathens faſting was alſo practiſed be- 
fore {ome of their military enterpriſes. Ariſtotle in- 
forms us, that the Lacedemoniars having reſolved to 
ſuccour a city of the allies, ordained a fait throughout 
the whole extent of their dominions, without excepiing 
even the domeſtic animals: and this they did for two 
ends; one to ſpare proviſions in favour of the beſieged, 
the other to draw down the bleſſing of heaven upon 
their enterpriſe. The inhabitants of Tarentum, when 
belieged by the Romans, demanded ſuccours from their 
neighbours of Rhegiuzn, who immediately commanded 
a ſaſt throughout their whole territories, Their enter- 
priſe having had good ſucceſs by their throwing a ſup- 
ply of provitions into the town, the Romans were ob- 
lized to raiſe the fiege ; and the Tarentines, in memory 
of this deliverance, inſtituted a perpetual fait. 

Faſting has always been reckoned a particular duty 
among philoſophers and religious people, ſome of whom 
haye carried their abſtinence to an incredible length. 
At Rome it was practiſed by kings and emperors them- 
lelves. Numa Pompilias, Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Veſ- 
paſhan, and others, we are told, had their ſtated faſt- 
days: and julian the apoſtate was ſo exact in this ob- 
ſcryance as to outdo the prieſts themſelves, and even 
the moſt rigid philoſophers, The Pythagoreans kept a 
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continral lent ; but with this difference, that they be- 
lieved the uſe of fiſh to be cqually unlzwfal with that 
of 4eſh, Belides their conſlant temperance, they alſo 
frequently faſted rigidly for a very long time. In this 
relpect, however, they were all otdone by their ma- 
ſter Pythagoras, Who continued his faſts for no leſs 
than 30 days together, Even Apollonius Tyancus, 
one ot his moſt famous diſcipics, could never come u 
to him in the length of his faſts, though they greatly 
exceeded thoſe of the ordinary Pythagoreans, The gym- 
noſophiſts, or brachmans of the caſt, are allo very re- 
markable for their ſeyere ſaſtings; and the Chineſe, 
according to father le Comte, having alſo their ſtated 
faſts, with forms of prayer for preſerving them from 
barrenneſs, inundations, earthquakes, &c. The Maho- 
metans too, who poſſeis ſo large à part oi Alta, are very 
remarkable tor the ſtri& obſervance of their faſts ; aud 
the exactneſs of their derviſes in this reſpect is extra- 
ordinary. 

Faſting was often uſed by the heathens for ſuperſti- 
tious parpolcs ; ſometimes to procure the interpreta- 
tions of dreams; at others, to be an antidote againſt 
their pernicious conſequences, A piece of ſuperſti- 
tion prevails to this day among the Jews ; who, though 
expreſsly forbidden to faſt on Sabbath days, think 
ther ſelves at liberty to diſpenſe with this duty when 
they happen to have frighttul and unlucky dreams the 
night preceding, that threatened them with great 
misfortunes, On theſe occaſions they obſerve a formal 
ſaſt the whole day ; and at uight the patient, having 
invited three of his friends, addreſſes himſelf tothem ſe- 
ven times in a very folemn manner, ſaying, «* May 
the dream I have had prove a lucky one!“ And his 
friends anſwer as many times, „Amen, may it be 
lucky, and God make it ſo!“ After which, in order 
to encourage him, they conclude the ceremony with 
theſe words of Eccleſiaſtes, “ Go eat thy bread with 
| They 
have alſo added ſeveral faſts not commanded in the law 
of Moſes, particularly three, in memory of ſore di- 
ſtreſſes their nation has ſuffered at different times. 
The abſtinence of the ancient Jews commonly laſt- 
ed 27 or 28 hours at a time; beginning before ſun- 
ict, and not ending till ſome f ours after ſunſet next 
day. On theſe days they were obliged to wear 
white robes in token of grief and repentance ; to co- 
ver themſelves with ſackcloth, or their worſt clothes: 
to lie on aſhes : to ſprinkle them on their head, &c. 
Some ſpent the whole night and day following in the 
temple or ſynagogue, in prayers and other devotions, 
harc footed, with a ſcourge in their hands, of which 
they ſometimes made a good ule in order to raiſe their 
zezl. Laſtly, in order to complete their abſtinence, 
at night they were to eat nothing but a little bread 
dipped in water, with ſome ſalt for ſeaſoning ; except 
they choſe to add to their repaſt ſome bitter herbs and 
pulſe. | 
s The ancients, both Jews and Pagans, had alſo their 
faſts for purifying the body, particularly the prieſts 
and ſuch as were any way employed at the altars ; for 
when nocturnal diſorders happened to theſe, it was un- 
I2wful for them to approach all the next day, which 
tncy were bound to employ in purifying themſelves, 
On this account, at great feſtivals, wheretheir miniſtry 
could not be diſpenſed with, it was uſual for them, vt 
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the eve thercoſ, not only to faſt, but alſo to abſtain 
from ſlecp, for the greater certainty. For this purpoſe 
the bigh-p ieſt had under-officers to wake him, if overs 
taken with fleep ; againſt which other pretervatives 
were alſo made uſe of, 

FAST ERMANS or FASTING-MEN, q. d. homines 
habentzs, was uſcd in ancient culoms for men in 
repute and ſubſtance ; or rather for pledges, ſureties, 
or bondſmen, who, according to the Saxon polity, 
were faſt bound to anſwer for one another's peaccable 
behaviour. 

FAS II, in Roman antiquity, the kalender wherein 
were expreſſed the ſeveral days of the year, with their 
feaſts, games, and other cercmonics, 

There were two forts of faſti, the greater and lcſ3 
the former being diſtinguiched by the appellation /. 
magiſtral:s, aud the latter by that of faſti kalendares, 

I. The Faſti Kalendares, Which were what was pro- 
perly and primarily called faf/r, are defined by Feſtus 
Pompeius io be books containing a deſcription of the 
whole year: 4. e. Ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſeveral kinds of days, feſti, profzfii ; faſtt, 
nefaſli, &c. The author hereof was Numa, who com- 
mitted the care and direction of the faſti to the pon» 
tifex maximus, whom the people uſed to go and conſult 
on every occaſion, This cuſtom held till the year of 
Rome 450, when C. Flavius, ſecretary to the ponti- 
fices, expoſed in the forum a liſt of all the days where- 
on it was lawful to work; which was ſo acceptable 
to the people, that they mode him curule ædile. 

Thele leſſer faſti or faſli calendares, were of two 
kinds, urbani and ruſtici. 

The faſti urbaui, or faſti of the city, were thoſe 
which obtained or were obſeryed in the city. Some 
will have them thus called becauſe they were expoſed 
publicly in divers parts of the city; though, by the 
various inſcriptions or gravings thereof on antique 
ſtones, one would imagine that private perſons bad 
them likewiſe in their houſcs, Ovid undertook to 
illuſtrate theſe faſti urbani, and comment on them, 
in his Libri Faſtorum, whereof we have the fix firſt 
books {ti]] remaining; the fix laſt, if ever they were 
written, being loſt, 

In the faſti ruſtici, or country faſti, were expreſſed 
the ſeveral days, feaſts, &c. to be obſerved by the 
country people: for as theſe were taken up in tilling 
the ground, fewer feaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonics, and 
holidays, were enjoined them than the inhabitants of 
cities; and they had alſo ſome peculiar ones not ob- 
ſerved at Rome, Theſe ruſtic faſti contained Iit:le 
more than the ceremonies of the calends, nones, and 
ides : the fairs, ſigns of the zodiac, increaſe and de- 
creaſc of the days, the tutelary gods of each month, 
and certain directious for rural works to be performed 
cach month. 

2. In the preater faſti, or Faſti Magiſtrales, were 
expreſſed the {everal feaſts, wich every thing rela- 
ting to the gods, religion, and the magiſtrares ; the 
emperors, their birth- days, offices, days conſecrated to 
them, and feaſts and ceremonies, Mabliſhed in their 
honour, or for their property, &c. With a number 
of ſuch circumſtances did flattery at length ſwell the 
ſeſti; when they became denominated Magni to diſtin- 
gui them from the bare kalender, or ſaſti kalendares, 
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in the ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective con- 
ſal, with the principal events that happened during 
their conſulates ; theic were called alſo faſti conſulares, 
or conſular faſli. 

Fasil, or Lies Faſli alſo denoted court-days, The 
word faſli faſlorum, is formed of the verb fari, „to 
ſperk,”” becauſe during thoſe days the courts were 
opened, cauſcs might be heard and the prætor was 
allowed fari, to pronvunce the three words, ds, dico, 
addicos: The other days wherein this was prohibited 
were called n-faſli : thus Ovid, 

Tile nefaſtur erit, per quem irie verba ſilentur : 
Saflus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. 
Theſe dies faſti were noted in the kalender by the letter 
F: but obſerve, that there were ſome days ex parte faſli, 
partly faſt partly nefaſts ; i. e. juſtice might be diſtri- 
buted at certain times of the day, and not at others, 
Theſe days were called intercift, and were marked in 
the kalendar th1s; F. P. faſtos primo, where juſtice 
might be demanded during the firſt part of that day. 

FASTING, the abſtaining from food. Sce FAS r. 

Many wonderful ſtories have been told of extraordi- 
nary faſting; great numbers of which undoubtedly 
muſt be falſe. Others, however, we have on very good 
authority, of which ſome are mentioned under the ar- 
ticle AgSTINENCE. Another we have in the 

Farming Woman. A full acconnt of this very un- 
common caſe is given in the Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXVII. 
Part I, the ſrbſtance of which follows : The woman, 
whoſe name was Janet MeLeod, an in habitant in the 
pati of Kincardine in Roſsfhire, continued healthy till 
the was 15 years of age, when ſhe had a pretty ſr vere 
epileptic fit; after this ſhe hadan interval of health for 
four years, and then another epileptic fit which conti- 
nued a whole day and a night. A few days after- 
wards ſhe was ſcized with a fever, which continned 
with violence ſeveral weeks, and from which ſhe did 
not perfectly recover tor ſome months. At this 
time ſhe loſt the uſc of her eye-lids ; ſo that ſhe was 
under a neceſſity of keeping them open with the fin- 
gers of one hand, whenever the wanted to look about 
her. In other reſpects ſhe continued in pretty good 
health ; only ſhe never had any appearance of mentes, 
but periodically ſpit up blood in pretty large quami— 
ties, and at the ſame time it flowed from tlic noſe. 
This diſcharge continned ſeveral years; but at laſt 
it ceaſed : and ſoon after ſhe had a third epileptic fit, 
and after that a fever from which ſhe recovered very 
ſlowly. Six weeks after the criſis, ſhe ſtole out of the 
houſe unknown to her parents, who were bulicd in 
their harveſt work, and bonnd the ſheaves of a ridge 
before ſhe was obſeryed. In the evening ſhe took to 
her bed, complaining much of her Heart (moſt proba- 
bly her /fomach, according to the phraſcology of that 
country) and her head. From that time ſhe never roſe 
for five years, but was occaſionally lifted out of bed. 
She ſeldom ſpoke a word, and took ſo little food that 
it ſcemed ſcarce ſufficient to ſupport a ſucking infant. 
Even this ſmall quantity was taken by compulſion; and 
at laſt, about Whitſanday 1763, ſhe totally refuſed 
every kind of ſood or drink. Her jaw now became ſo 
faſt locked, that it was with the greateſt difficulty her 
father was able to open her teeth a little, in order to 
admit a 1 of gruel or whey ; but of this 
ſo much generally run out at the corners of her mouth, 
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ed. 
ted medicinal ſpring in Brae- Mar, ſome of which they 
attempted to make her ſwallow, but without effect. 
They continucd their trials, however, for three morn- 
ings ; rubbing her throat with the water, which run 
out at the cori.crs of her mouth. On the third morn- 
ing durng the opcration, ſhe cried out, „“ Give me 
more water; and ſwallowed with caſc all that re- 
mained in the bottle, She ſpoke no more intelligibly 
for a year; though the continued to mutter ſome word; 
which her parents only underſtoce, for 14 days. She 
continued to reject all kinds of food and drink till 
July 1765. At this time her ſiſter thought, by ſome 
tigns ſhe made, that ſhe wanted her jaws opened; and 
this being done, not without violence, ſhe called in- 
telligibly for a drink, and drank with eaic about an 
Engliſh pint of water, Her father then aſked her why 
ſhe would not make ſome ſigns when ſhe wanted a 
drink to which ſte anſwered, why ſhould ſhe when 
ſhe had no defire, It was now ſuppoſed that ſhe had 
regained the faculty of ſpeech ; and her jaws were kept 
open for about three weeks by means of a wedge. But 
in four or five days ſhe became totally ſilent, and the 
wedge was removed becauſe it made her lips fore. She 
till, however, continued fenfible ; and when her eyc- 
lids were opened, knew every body, as could be gucſſed 
from the ſigns ſhe made. 

By continuing their attempts to force open her jaws, 
two of the under foreteeth were driven out; and of 
this opening her parents endeavoured to avail them- 
ſelves by putting ſome thin nouriſhing drink into her 
mouth; but without effect, as it always returned by the 
corners, Sometimes they thought of thruſting a little 
dough of oatmeal through this gap of the teeth, which 
ſhe would retain a few ſeconds, and then return with 
ſomething like a ſtraining to vomit, without one parti- 
cle goirg down, Nor were the family ſenſible of any 
thing like ſwallowing for four years, excepting the 
ſmall draught of Brae-Mar water and the Engliſh pint 
of common water. For the laſt three years ſhe had 
not any evacuation by ſtool or urine, except that once or 
twice a-week the paſſed a few drops of urine, about as 
mach, io ule the expreſſion of her parents, as would 
wel the ſurface of a halfpenny. In this ſituation ſhe 
was viſited by Dr Mackenzie, who communicated the 
account of her caſe io the Royal Society, He found 
her not at all emaciated : her knees were bent and the 
hamſtrings tight, ſo that her heels almoſt touched her 
battocks. She ſlept much, and was very quiet: but 
when awake, kept a conſtant whimpering like a new» 
born weakly infant. She never could remain a mo- 
ment on her back, but always fell to one fide or ano- 
ther; and her chin was clapped cloſe, to her breaf?, 
nor could it by any force be moved backwards, 

The doctor paid his firſt viſit in the month of Oc- 
tober; and five years aſterwards, viz, in October 1772, 
was induced to pay her a ſecond viſit, by hearing that 
ſhe was recovering, and had begun to eat and drink. 
The account given him was moſt extraordirary. Her 
parents one Gay returning from their country labours 
(having left their daughter fixed to her bed 2s uſual), 
were greatly ſurpriſed to find her fitting upon her hams, 
on the ide of the honſe oppoſite to her bed- place, ſpin- 
ning with her mother's diſtaff. All the ſcod ſhe took 
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at that time was only to crumble a little oat or barley 
cake inthe palm of ker hand, as if to feed a chicken. 
She put little crumbs of this into the gap of her tecth ; 
rolled them about for ſome time in her mouth; and 
then ſacked out of the palm of her hand a liule water, 
whey, or milk; and this only once or twice a-day, and 
even that by compulſion. She never attempted to 
ſpeak ; her jaws were fait locked, aud her eyes ſhut. 
Ou opening her eye-lids, the balls were found to be 
ruracd up under the edge of the 03 frontis ; her coun- 
tenance was ghaſtly, her complex!on pale, and her 
whole perſon emaciated. She ſcemed ſentible, and trac- 
table in every thingexcept in taking food. This the did 
with the utmoſt reluqtince, aud even cried before 
ſhe yielded. The great change of her looks Dr Mac- 
kenzie attributed to her ſpiuuing flax on the diſtaff, 
which exhauſted too mach of the ſaliva; and therefore 
he recommended to her parents to confine her totally 
to the ſpinning of wool. In 1775, the was viſited a- 
gain, and found to be greatly improved in her looks as 
well as ſtrength ; her food was alſo conſiderably in. 
creaſed in quantity; though even then ſhe did not take 
more than would be ſufficient to ſuſtaiu an infant of 
two years of age. 

The followiug remarkable inſtances of animals being 
able to live long without food, arc related by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in his account of the late earthquakes 
in Italy, (Phil. Tranſ, vol. 73.) “ At Soriano (ſays 
he), two fattened hogs that had remained buried un- 
der a heapof rains, were taken out alive the 424 day ; 
they were lean and weak, but ſoon recovered.“ A- 
gain, „At Meſſina two mules belonging to the Duke 
de Belviſo remained under a heap of ruins, one of them 
22 days, and the other 23 days ; they would not cat 
for ſome days, but drauk water plentifully, and gre 
Pow recovered, There are numberleſs inſtances of 
dogs remaining many days in the ſame ſituation; and 
a hen belonging to the Britiſh vice-conſul at Meſſina, 
that had been cloſcly ſhut up under the ruins of his 
houſe, was taken out the 22d day, and is now recover- 
cd; it did not eat for ſome days, but drank freely; 
it was emaciated, and ſhowed little figas of life at firſt, 
From theſe inſtances, and thoſe related before of the 
hogs at Soriano, and ſeveral others of the ſame kind 
that have been related to me, but which being leſs re- 
markable I omit, one may conclude, that Jong faſting 
is always attended with great thirſt and total loſs of 
appetite.“ 

An inſtance of a ſimilar kind, not leſs remarkable 
than either of the two preceding, we find in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for Jan. 1785, communicated by a 
correſpondent, as follows: “During the heavy ſnow 
which fel] in the night of the 7th of January 1776, a 
parcel of ſheep belonging to Mr John Wolley, of Mat- 
lock, in Derbyſhire, which were paſtured on that part 
of the Eaſt Moor that lies within the manor of Mat- 
lock, were covered with the drifted ſnow : in the 
coarſe of a day or two all the ſheep that were covered 
with the ſnow were found again, except two, which 
were conſequently given up as loſt ; but on the 14th 
ef February following (ſome time after the break of 
the ſnow in the valleys, and 23 days after the fall), as 
a ſcrvant was walking over a large parcel of drifted 
inow which remained on the declivity of a hill, a dog 
be had with him diſcovered one of the two ſheep that 
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had been loſt, by winding (or ſcenting) it through a 
ſmall aperture which the breath of the hep had made 
in the ſrow ; the ſervant thereupon dug away the 
{now, aud relcaſed the captive from its priion ; it im- 
mediately ran to a neighbouring ſpring, at which it 
drank for a couliderable time, and afterwards rejoined 
its old companions as though no ſuch accident had be- 
fallen it. Ou intpecting the place where it was found, 
it appeared to have ſtood between two large ſtones 


Which lay parallel with cach other at about two feet. 


and an half diſtance, and probably were the means of 
protecting it from the great weight of the ſnow, Which 
in that place lay ſeveral yards thick; from the num- 
ber of ſiones around it, it did not appear that the ſheep 
had been able to pick up any food during its confine- 
ment. Soon afterwards its owner reinoved it to ſome 
low lands ; but as it had nearly loſt its appetite, it was 
fed with bread and milk for ſome time: in about a ſort- 
night after its enlargement it loſt its fight and wool ; 
but in a few weeks afterwards they both returned a» 
gain, and in the courſe of the following ſummer it was 
quite recovered, The remaining ſheep was found 
dead about a week after the diſcovery of the other.“ 


Faſting 


Fat. 
— — 


In the ſame publication + is recorded the death of N Suppl. for 


one Caleb Elliot, a viſionary enthuſiaſt, who meant to 
have faſted 40 days, and actually ſurvived 16 without 
food, having obitinately refuſed ſuſtenance of every 
kind. 

FASTOLF (Sir John), a valiant and renowned 
Engliſh officer, a knight-banneret and of the garter, 
who ſerved in France under Henry IV. V. and VL 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and 
was born about the year 1377. He was as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his virtue at home as for his valour 
abroad; and became no leſs amiable in his private, 
than he had been admirable in his public character. 
He died in 1459, upwards of 80 years of age, as we, 
learn from his noted cotemporary William Caxton the 
tirſt Engliſh printer. By an unaccountable miſtake it 
has been aſſerted, that Shakeſpear's Falſtaff was drawn 
to ridicule this great man; and this has made judici- 
ous biographers more ſtudious to preſerve his reputa- 
tion, 4 

FAT, anoily concrete {ubſtance depoſited in d iffer- 
ent parts of animal bodies. Sce ANATOMY, n“ 83. 

Strong exerciſe, preternatural heat, an acrimonious, 
ſtare of the juices, and other like cauſes, by which the 
oily parts of the blood are attenuated, reſulved, or eya- 
cuated, prevent the peneration of fat; labours of the 
mind alſo have this citect, as well as labour or iutempe- 
rature of the body. Hence reſt and plentiful ſood are 
ſufficient to fatten brutes ; but with men it is often 
otherwiſe. It is ſurpriſing how ſoon ſome birds grow 
fat ; ortalons in 24 hours, and larks ſtill ſooner, 

Fats may be divided, from their conſiſtence, into 
three kinds: (t.) The ſoft and thin, which grow per- 
fectly liquid in a very ſm.2ll heat; (2.) The thick and 
conſiſtent, which liquif/ leſs readily ; and, (3.) The 
hard and firm, which require a ſtill ſtronger heat te 
melt them. The firſt is called Piygneds ; the ſecond, 
Auxnngia ; and the third, 4deps, as taken from the 
zuimal; and S2bum, or Sevum, when treed from the 
ſkins, &c. 


conſtant, ſome employing them differently. 
A grcat number of fats have beer Kept in the ſhops, 
| | fox 
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This uſe of the names, however, is not 


FAT 


ſor Haking oiutments, plaſters, and other medicinal 
compolitious ; as hog's lard, the fat of the boar, the 
ſox, inc hair, dog, ud cat, Alpine mouſe, beaver ; that 
of hen, ducks, gcc, ſtorks; of the whale, pike, ſer- 
pents, viper, &c. as alſo human fat. In regard io all 
thoſe kind of lubRances, however, much depends upon 
the manner of pazifzing or trying, and of keeping 
them. 

To obtain fat pure, it muſt be cut into pieces, and 
cleaned from the interpoſed membranes and veſſels. It 
muſt then be cleanſed from its gelatinous matter by 
walhing with water, till the water comes from it co- 
lourleſs and infipid ; it is afterwards to be melted with 
4 modcrate heat in a proper veſſel with a little water; 
and it is to be kept thus melted till the water be entite- 
ly evaporated, which is known by the diſcontinuance 
of the boiling, which is cauſed by the water only, and 
which laſ's till not a drop cf it remains: it is after- 
wards to be put into an carthen pot, wl.cre it fixes; 
then it is exceedingly white, ſufficiently pure for the 
purpoſes of pharmacy or chemical examination, 

Fat thas purified has very little taſte, and a weak, 
but peculiar, ſmeil, 

For the analyſis, chemical properties, &c. of ſat, ſec 
Cubus rr, u“ 1015. and 1428. 

One of the chief uſcs of fat probably is, to receive 
into its compoſition, to blunt and correct, a great part 
of the acids of the aliments, and which are more tban 
are requiſite to the compoſition of the nutritive juice, 
or Which nature could not otherwiſe expel. This is 
certain, that the greater the quantity of aliments is 
taken by healthy animals above what is neceſſary for 
their nouriſhment and reproduction, the fatter they be- 
come. Hence animals which are caſtrated, which are 
not much exerciſed, or which arc come to an ape when 
the loſs and product ion of the ſeminal fluid is les, and 
which at the ſame time conſume much ſucculent ali- 
ment, generally become fatter, and ſometimes exceed- 
ingly ſo. 

Although fat be very different from truly animalifed 
ſubſtances, and appears not calily convertible into nu- 
tritive juices, it being generally difficult of dige ſt ion, 
and apt to become rancid, as butter does in the {to- 
machs of many perſons; yet in certain caſes it ſerves 
to the nouriſhment and reparation of the body. Ani- 
mals certainly become lean, and live upon their far, 
when they have tov little food, and when they have 
diſeaſes which prevent digeſtion and the production of 
the nutritive juice; and in theſe caſes the fatier animals 
hold out longer than the leaner. The fat appears to 
be then abſorbed by the veſſels de ſigned for this uſe, and 
to be transformed into nutritive Juice. 

Far, in the ſea-language, ſigniſies the ſame with 
broad. Thus a ſhip is ſaid to have a fat quarter, if the 
truſſing-in or tuck of her quarter be deep, 

Far likewiſe denotes an uncertain meaſure of capa- 
city. Thus a fat of iſinglaſs contains from 3; hundred 
weight to 4 hundred weight ; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales ; of wire, from 20 to 25 
hundred weight; and of yarn, from 220 to 221 
bundles. ; 

Far, or Var, is uſed alſo for ſeveral utenſils : as, 1. 
A great wooden veflel, employed for the meaſuring of 
malt, and containing a quarter or eight buſhels. 2. A 
large brewing veſſel, uſed by brewers to run their wort in. 
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2. A leaden pan or veſſel for the making of ſalt af 
Droitwich. 

FATANMORCANA, a very remarkable aerial phe- 
nomenon, which is ſometimes obſerved from the harbovor 
of Meſſina and adjacent places, at a certain height in 
the atmoſphere. The name, which ſignifies the Fairy 
Morgana, is derived from an opinion of the ſuperſti- 
tious Sicilians, that the whole ſpectaele is produced by 
fairies, or ſuch like viſionary inviſible beings. The po- 
pulace are deliglited whenever it appears; and run a- 
bout the ſtreets ſhouting for joy, calling every body out 
to partake of the glorious ſight, 

This ſingular meteor has been deſcribed by various 
authors; but the firſt who montioned it with any degree 
of preciſion was Father Angelucci, whoſe account is 
thus quoted by Mr Swinburnein his Tour through Sicily. 
« On the 15th of Auguſt 1643, as I ſtood at my win- 
dow, I was ſurpriſed with a moſt wonderful delectable 
viſion. The ſca that waſhes the Sicilian ſhore ſwelled 
vp, and became, for ten miles in length, like a chain 
of dark mountains; while the waters near our Calabrian 
coaſt grew quite ſmooth, and in an inſtant appeared 2s 
one clear poliſhed mirror, reclining againſt the aforeſaid 
ridge. On this glaſs was depicted, in chiars /curo, a 
firing of ſeveral thouſands of pilaſtres, all equal in al- 
titude, diſtance, and degree of light and ſhade, In a 
moment they Joſt half their height, and bent into ar- 
cades, like Roman aquedutts, A long cornice was 
next formed on the top, and above it roſe caſtles innu- 
merable, all perfectly alike. Theſe ſoon ſplit into 
towers, which were ſhortly after loſt in colonnades, 
then windows, and at laſt ended in pines, cypreſſes, and 
other trees, even and ſimilar. This is the Fata Mor- 
gina, which for 26 years I had thought a were fa- 
bier 

To produce this pleaſing deception, many circum- 
ſtances muſt concur, which are not known to exiſt in 
any other lituation. The ſpectator muſt Nand with his 
back to the eaſt, iu ſomeclevated place behind the city, 
thar he may coramand a view of the whole bay ; be- 
yond w hich the mountains of Meſſina rife like a wall, 
and darken the back ground of the picture. The winds 
muſt be huſhed, the ſurface quite ſmoothed, the ride 
at its height, and the waters preſſed up by currents 
to a great elevation in the middle of the channel. All 
theſe events coinciding, as ſoon as the ſon ſurmounts 
the eaſtern hills behind Reggio, and riſes high enough 
to form an angle of 45 degrees on the water before the 
city, every object exiſting or moving at Reggio will be 
repeated loco fold upon this marine looking- glaſs; 
witich, by its tremulous motion, is as it were cut into 
facets. Each image will paſs rapidly off in ſucceſſion 
as the day advances, and the ſtream carries down the 
wave on which it appeared. Thus the parts of this 
moving picture will vaniſh in the twinkling of an cye. 
Sometimes the air is at that moment ſo impregnated 
with vapours, and undiſturbed by winds, as to reflect 
objects in a Kind of aerial ſcreen, riſing about 30 feet 
above the level of the fea. In cloudy heavy weather, 
they are drawn on the {urface of the water, bordered 
with fine priſmatical colours, 

To the above account we ſhall add the following, 
given by M. Houel, u heſe judgment and veracity ren- 
der his authority highly reſpeQable, “ In fine ſummer 
days, when the weather is calm, there riſes above the 

great 
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great current a vapour, which acquires a certain denſi- 
ty, ſo as to form in the atmoſphere horizontal priſms, 


Fathemites y hoſe des are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that when 


they come to their proper degree of perfection, they 
retlect and repreſent ſucgeſſively, for ſome time (like a 
movcable mirror), the objects on the coaſt or in the ad- 
jacent country. | hey cxhidit by turns the city and 
ſuburbs of Meſſina, trees, animals, men, and mountains, 
Tacy are certainly beautiful acrial moving pictures, 
They are ſometimes two or three priſms equally per- 
fect; and they continue in this ſtate eight or ten mi - 
nutes. After this, ſome ſhining incqualitics are obſer- 
ved upon the ſurface of the priſm, which render con- 
fuſed to the eye the objects which has been betore ſo 
accurately delineated, and the picture vaniſhes. The 
vapour forms other combinations, and is diſperſed in 
air. Ditferent accounts have been given of this ſingu- 
lar appearance ; which for my part I attribute to a bi- 
tumen which iſſues from certain rocks at the bottom of 
the ſea, and which is often ſeen to cover a part of its 
ſurface in the canal of Meſſina. The ſubtle part of the 
this bitumen being attenuated, combined, and exhaled 
with the aqueous globules that are raiſed by the air, 
and formed into bodies of vapour, give to this conden- 
ſed vapour more conſiſtence; and contribute by their 
ſmooth and poliſhed particles, to the formation of a 
kind of aerial cryſtal, which receives the light, reflects 
it to the eye, and tranſmits to it all the luminous points 
which colour the objects exhibited in tkis phenomenon 
and render them viſible.” 

FATE, (fatum), denotes an inevitable neceſſity de- 
pending upon a ſuperior cauſe. The word is formed 
a fando, «« from ſpeaking :** and primarily implies the 
ſame with efatum, viz. a word or decree pronounced 
by God; or a fixed ſentence whereby the Deity hes 


preſcribed the order of things, and allotted to every 


perſon what ſhall befal him. 

The Greeks call it HuLpann, 4s it were a chain or 
neceſſary ſeries of things indiſſolubly linked together, 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs a certain unavoidable deſig- 
nation of things, by which all agents, both neceſlary 
and voluntary, are ſwayed and directed to their ends. 
Sce NECESSITY. 

In this laſt ſenſe, fate is diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Aſtrolo- 
gical fate, ariſing from the influence and poſition of the 
keavenly bodies; which (it is ſuppoſed) gave laws both 
to the elements and mixed bodies, and to the wills of 
men. 2. Stoical fate, defined by Cicero an order or 
ſeries of cauſes, wherein, cauſe being linked to cauſe, 
each produces another, and thus all things flow from 
one prime cauſe, To this fate the Stoics ſubject even 
the gods. 

Fate is divided by later anthors into phyſical and 
divine. 1. Phyſical fate is an order and ſeries of na- 
tral cauſes appropriated to their effects. By this fate 
it is that fire wa:ms, bodies communicate motion to 
each other, &c, and rhe effects of it are all the events 
and phenomena of nature. 2, Divine fate is what is 
more uſually called Providence. Sec PROVIDENCE. 

FATES, in mytholovy, S-e Parc=®. 

FAT HEMIT ES, FATEMirSs, or FATHIMITES, 
the deſcendants of Mchomer by Fathema, or Fatima, 
his daughter. Thev never enjoyed the khalifat of Mecca 
or Bagdad, but reizned in Barbary and Egypt. Sce 
the hiſtory of theſe countries. 

Vol. VII. 
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FATHER, a term of relation denoting a perſon who Father 


who had begot a child, Sce PAR ENT and CHIID. 


By the laws of Romulus, a father had an unlimited Faviſſæ, 


power over his children. Amongſt the Lacedemo- 
nians, as we learn from Ariſtotle's politics, the father of 
three children was excuſed from the duty of mounting 
guard for the ſecurity of the city ; and a father of 
tour children, was exempted from every public bur- 
den, the Poppzan law, amongſt the Romans, granted 
many valuable privileges io the fathers of three children; 
amonpit which one was, that he ſhould be cxcuſed 
from civil offices, and that the mother ſhould have li- 
berty in her father's life-time, to make a will, and 
manage her eſtate without the authority of tutors. 

Natural F ATHER, is he who has illegitimate children. 
See BASTARD; and Law, N® clxi. 33. clxxxii. 3, 4. 

Adoptive FATHER, is he who takes the children of 
ſome other, and acknowleges them as his own. Sce 
ADOPTION. 

Futative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed ar ſup- 
poſed father. Joſeph was putative father of our Saviour. 

FATHER-in-law, is a perſon married to a woman whe 
has children by a former buſband, &c. to which chil- 
dren he is ſaid to be a father-in-law. 

FATHER is alſo uſed in theology for the firſt Perſon 
in the Trinity. 

FATHER is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe on divers 
moral and ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to 
the patriarchs; as we ſay Adam was the father of all 
mankind, Abraham the father of the faithful, &c. 

FATHER, in church-hiſtory, is applied to ancient 
authors who have preſerved in their writings the tra- 
ditions of the church. Thus St Chryſoſtom, St Ba- 
ſil, &c. are called Gr-ek fathers,, and St Auguſtine 
and St Ambroſe Latin Fathers. No author who 
wrote later than the 12th century is dignified with the 
title of Father. 

FATHER, is alſo a title of honour given to prelates 
and dignitarics of the church, to the ſuperiors of con- 
vents, to congregations of eccleſiaſtics, and to perſons 
venerable for their age or quality. Thus we ſay, the 
right reverend father in God, the father-general of 
the Benedictines, the fathers of the council of Nice, 
father of his country, &c. 

FATHERLASHER, in ichthyology. See CorT- 
TUS. 

| FATHOM, a long meaſure containing fix feer, 
uſed chicfly at ſea for meaſuring the length of cables 
and cordage. | 

FATNESS. See CorPuLEncy.—lt is obſerved 
that for one fat perſon in France or Spain, there are 
an hundred in England and Holland. This is ſup- 
poſed to be from the uſe of new malt liquors, more 
than from the difference of climates or degrees of per- 
ſpiration. Indolence may cauſe fatneſs in ſome few 
conſticutions ; but, in general, thoſe who are diſpoſed 
to this habit will be fat in ſpite of every endeavour to 
the contrary, but that of deſtroying health, 

FATUARII, in antiquity, were perſons who, ap- 
pearing inſpired, foretold things to come, The word 
is formed of Lata, wile of the god Faunns, who was 
11ppoſed io inſpire women with the Knowledge of ſu- 
turity, as Faunus himfclf did the men.—Fatua had her 
name from fart, q. d. vaticinari, © to propheſy.” 

FAVISSA, in et were, according to Fel- 

T8 


Fauna 


FAV [ 
tus and Gellius, ciſterns to keep water in: but the 
faviſſæ in the Capitol at Rome were dry ciſterns or 


Favorious. ſubterrancous cellars, where they laid up the old ſta- 


tues, broken veſſels, and other things uſed in the 
temple. Theſe were much the ſame with what, in 
ſome of the modern churchcs are called the archives 
and treaſury. 

FAUNA, a deity among the Romans. She was 
daughter of Picus, and was originally called Marica. 
Her marriage with Faunus procured her the name of 
Fauna, and her knowledge ot futurity that of Fatua and 
Fatidica. It is ſaid that ſhe never ſaw a man after her 
marriage with Faunus, and that her uncommon chaſti- 
ty occaſioned her being ranked among the gods after 

eath. She is the ſane, according to ſome, as Bona 
Mater. 

FAUNALIA, in antiquity, Roman feaſts celebra- 
ted in honour of the god Faunus, who was the ſame 
among the Romans with the Pan of the Greeks. 

The Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of 
December; i. e. on the fifth day of that month. The 
principal ſacrifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, according 
to Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine and 
burning of incenſe, It was properly a country feſtival 
being performed in the fields and villages with pecu- 
liar joy and devotion, Horace gives us a very gay 
deſcription thereof in the 18th ode of his third book: 


Tener pleno cadit hadus anne: 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crater# ; wetus ara multo 
Fumat odere, 


Stravius in his Roman kalendar marks the feaſt of 
Faunus on the day of the ides of February, which is 
the zoth day of that month; and the Faunalia he 
places on the fifth of the ides of December, on the gth 
of that month : and in chap. ix. he ſhows, that there 
really were two Faunalia; the one in February, men- 
tioned by Ovid, Faſt. lib. vi. ver. 246, the other on the 
9th of December, mentioned by Horace in the place 


juſt cited, | 


FAUNS, (Faux1), among the ancients, were a 
ſpecies of demi-gods inhabiting the foreſts; called allo 
Sylvans (Szlvani), and little differing from the Satyrs, 
They delighted more particularly in vineyards ; and 
they generally appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the 
repreſentations of Bacchanal feaſts and proceſſions. 
They were repreſented as half men, half goats, having 
the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat noſe, 
and the reſt human, Though the Fauns were held for 
demi-gods, yet they were ſuppoſed to die after a long 
life. Arnobius ſhews that their father or chicf, Fau- 
nus himſelf, only lived 120 years. : 

FAUNUS, (fab. hiſt.) a ſon of Picus, who reign- 
ed in Italy about 1300 years before the Auguſtan age. 
His bravery as well as wiſdom, having given riſe to the 
tradition that he was ſon of Mars. His great popula- 
rity, and his fondneſs for agriculture, made his ſubjects 
revere him as one of their country deities after death, 
He was repreſented with all the equipage of the ſatyrs, 
and was conſulted to give oracles. 

FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind which 
blew directly from the weſt. 

_ FAVORINUS, an ancient orator and philoſopher 
of Gaul, who flouriſhed under the emperor Adrian, 
and taught with high reputation both at Athens and 
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Rome. Many works are attributed to him ; amon 
the reſt, a Greek miſcellaneous biſtory often quote 
by Diogenes Laertius. 

FAUSTUS. Sce Fust. 

FAWKES (Francis), an ingenious poet, ha d his 
ſchool- education at Leeds; from whence he was tranſ- 
planted to Teſus-college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees in arts. Entering early into holy orders, 
he ſettled himſelf at Bramham in Yorkſhire, near the 
elegant ſcat of that name (Mr Lane's), which he cele- 
brated in verſe in 1745, in a 4to pamphlet anonymous, 
His firſt poetical publications were, Gawen Douglas's 
Deſcription of May and Winter moderniſed. Remo- 
ving afterwards to the curacy of Croydon in Surry, 
he recommended himſelf to the notice of Archbiſhop 
Herring, then reſident there on account of his health, 
to whom beſides other pieces he addreſſed an Ode on 
his recovery in 1754, printed in Mr Dodſley's Collec- 
tion. In conſequence, his Grace collated him in 1755 
to the vicarage of Orpington with St Mary ys in 
Kent; and Mr Fawkes lamented his patron's death in 
1757 in a pathetic elegy ſtyled Aurelius, firſt printed 
with his Grace's Seven Sermons, in 1763. He mar- 
ried about the ſame time Miſs Purrier of Leeds. In 
April 1774, by the late Dr Plumtree's favour, he ex- 
changed his vicarage for the rectory of Hayes. He 
was alſo one of the chaplains to the Princeſs Dowager 
of Wales. He publiſhed a volume of Poems by ſub- 
ſcription in 8vo, 1761; the Poctical Kalendar 1763; 
and Poetical Magazine 1764, in conjunction with Mr 
Woty ; Partridge-ſhooting, an Eclogue, to the Ho- 
nourable Cha. York, 1767, 4to; and a Family Bible, 
with notes, in 4to, a compilation. But his great ſtrength 
lay in tranſlation, in which, ſince Pope, few have e- 
qualled him. Witneſs his fragments of Menander (in 
his Poems) ; his Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Moſchus, and Muſzus, 12mo, 1760 ; his Idylliums of 
Theoeritus, by fubſcription, 8Byo, 1767; and his Ar- 

onautics of Apollonius Rhodius, by ſubſcription alſo 
Ga poſthumous publication, completed by the Reve- 
rend Mr Meen of Emanuel College, Cambridge), 8 vo, 
1780. He died Auguſt 26. 1777. 

FAWN among ſportſmen, a buck or doe of the 
firſt year ; or the young one of the buck's breed in its 
firſt year. 

FE, ro, or F9hi, the name of the chief god of the 
Chineſe, whom they adore as the ſovereign of heaven. 
They repreſent him ſhining all in light, with his 
hands hid under his robes, to ſhow that his power 
does all things inviſibly. He has at his right hand 
the famous Confucius, and at his left Lanza or Lanca, 
chief of the ſecond ſect of their religion. 

FEAL, a provincial term for ſod or turf. 

FeaL-Dikes, a cheap kind of fence common in Scot- 
land ; built with feal or fod dug up by the ſpade from 
the ſurface of graſs-ground, conſiſting of the upper 
mould rendered tough and coherent by the matted 
roots of the graſs thickly interwoven with it. If only 
a very thin bit of the upper ſurface is pared off with 
a paring ſpade, the pieces are called divots, Theſe 
being of a firmer conſiſtence, are more durable when 
built into dike than fea], but much more expenſive 
allo, 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on the admit- 
tance of any tenant, to be true to the lord of ves 
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holds his land: by this eath the tenant holds in the 


Feaſt. freeſt manner, on account that all who have fee hold 
per 


dem et fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaſt. 

his fealty, at the firſt creation of it, bound the te- 
nant to fidelity, the breach of which was the loſs of 
his fee. It has been divided into general and ſpecial : 
general, that which is to be performed by every ſub- 
je& to his prince; and ſpecial, required only of ſuch 
as, in reſpe& of their tee are tied by oath to their 
lords. To all manner of tenures, except tenancy at 
will, and frank-almoign, fealty is incident, though it 
chiefly belongs to copy hold eſtates held in fee and for 
life, The form of this oath, by ſtat. 17 Edw. IL is to 
run as follows. „1 A. B. will be to you my lord D. 
true and faithful, and bear to you faith for the lands 
and tenements which I hold of you; and I will truly 
do and perform the cuſtoms and ſervices that I ought to 
do to you. So help me God.” 

FEAR, one of the paſſions of the hnman mind : (ſee 
Pass10N). It is defined, an apprehenſion of impend- 
ing evil, attended with a deſire of avoiding it. 

Fear in the extreme is called fright or terror. 
FAIGUHT. 

FEAR, in ſcripture, is uſed in various ſenſes. 

The fear of Cod is either filial or ſervile, The fi- 
lial fear is a holy afſection or gracious habit in the ſoul, 
whereby it is inclined to obey all God's commandments, 
and to hate and avoid evil. Slaviſh or ſervile fear is 
the conſequence of guilt; it is a judicial impreſſion 
from the ſad thoughts of the provoked majeſty of hea- 
ven; it is an alarm within that diſturbs the reſt of a 
ſinner. Though this fear be in wicked men, yet it 
often proves a preparative to faith and repentance. _ 

Fear is likewiſe uſed for the object of fear. Thus it 
is ſaid, “ the fear of Iſaac,” to deſcribe the God whom 
Iſaac feared, (Gen. xxxi. 42.), and. in Prov. i. 26. 1 
will mock you when your fear cometh;“ that is, the 
calamity you feared. God ſays, that he will ſend his 
fear before his people; that is, a dread wrought by 
him, in order to terrify and deſtroy the inhabitants of 
Canaan. ; 

FEAR ( Metus, Pavor, or Timor), was deified by 
the Pagans, Tollus Hoſtilius brought the worſhip of 
this deity to Rome, The Ephori of Sparta erected a 
temple to Fear, near their tribunal, to ſtrike an awe 
into thoſe who approached it. Fear was likewiſe wor- 
ſhipped at Corinth. The pocts did not forget this ima- 
ginary deity, Virgil places her in the entrance of 
hell, in company with diſcaſes, old age, &c. En. vi. 
273. Ovid places her in the retinue of Tiſiphone 
one of the furies, Met. iv. 483. 

FEAST, or FESTIVAL, in a religious ſenſe, is a ce- 
remony of feaſting and thankſgiving. The word is 
formed of the Latin feſium, which ſome derive a feri- 
ari © to keep holiday; others from the Greek «5:4 
« ] feaſt or entertain,” of «5:« © hearth, fire.“ 

Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great 
part of the religion of almoſt all nations and ſects ; 
witneſs thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, 
Chriſtians, and Mahometans. 

The firſt feaſts among the Greeks were celebrated in 
Hlemn aſſemblies of the whole nation, on occaſion of 
their games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Iſtli- 

ian, and Nezmean : in proceſs of time they had many 
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others, the principal of which are enumerated in the Fe. 


courſe of this work. 

The Romans alſo had abundance of ſtated feaſts in 
honour of their deities and heroes; ſuch were the Sa- 
turnalia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptuna- 
lia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Palilia, Di- 
valia, &c, See SATURNALIA, &c. 

They had alſo feaſts inſtitated occaſionally ; as Car- 
mentalia, Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compita- 
lia, Lemuria, Vernalia, beſide other moveable and 
occaſional ones: as to give thanks to the gods for 
benefits received, to implore their aſſiſtance, or to 
appeaſe their wrath, &c. as che Paganalia, Fera- 
lia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suoyetauri- 
lia, and divers others, particularly denominated ferie ; 
as Scmentinæ, Latinæ, &c. See cach of theſe feaſts, 
and ferie in its proper place, The feaſts were divid- 
ed into days of ſacrifice, and days of banqueting and 
feaſting; days of games, and days of reſt or feriæ. 

There being but little hiſtory written, or at leaſt 
publiſhed in thoſe days, one end of feaſts was to keep 
up the remembrance of paſt occurrences. 

The principal feaſts of the Jews were the feafts of 
trumpets, that of the cxpiation, of tabernacles, of 
the dedication, of the paſſover, of pentecoft, and that 
of purification. Sce EXPIATION, &c, 

The modern Jews have other feaſts marked in their 
kalendar of modern inſtitution, The Mahometans, 
beſides their weekly feaſt or ſabbath, which is kept on 
Friday, have two ſolemn feaſts, the firſt of which is 
called the Feaſt of Victim, and celebrated on the 
tenth day of the laſt month of their year; and the ſe- 
cond called Bairam: The Chineſe bave two ſolemn 
feaſts in the year, in memory of Confucius, beſides 
others of leſs note on other days of the year, | 

Feaſts among us are either i-moveable or moveable, 

Immovcable Feaſts are thoſe conſtantly celebrated 
on the ſame day of the year ; the principal of theſe are 
Chriſtmas-day or the Nativity, the Circumciſion, Epi- 
phany, Candlemas, or the Purification ; Lady-day, 
or the Annunciation, called alſo the Incarnation and 
Conception: All Saints, and All Souls; beſides the days 
of the ſeveral apoſtles, St Thomas, St Paul, &c. 
which with us are feaſts, though not feriæ. Sce each 
feaſt under its proper article. 

Moveable Feaſts are thoſe which are not confined to 
the ſame day of the year, Of theſe the principal is 
Eaſter, which gives law to all the reſt, all of them fol- 
lowing, and keeping their proper diſtances from it ; 
ſuch are Palm Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day, Sexageſima, Aſcenſion-day, Pentecoſt, and Tri- 
nity-Sunday, Sec EASTER, SEXAGESSIMA PENTE=- 
cosr, TRINITY, &c. 

The four feaſts which the Engliſh laws take ſpecial no- 
tice of are, the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary 
or Lady-day, the 25th of March: the Nativity of St 
John the Baptiſt, held on the 24th of ſune ; the Feaſt 
of St Michael the Archangel, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber; and that of St Thomas the Apoſtle, on the 21ſt 
of December : on which quarterly days rent on leaſes 
is uſually reſerved to be paid (5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 3. 
3 Jac. I. cap. 1. 12 Car. II. cap. 30.) 

Beſide theſe feaſts which are general, and enjoined 
by the church, there ire others local and occaſional, 
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particular churches, S-ce VIGIL, &c, 

The prodigious increale of the teaſt days in the Chri- 
ſtian church commenced towards the cloſe of the 
foirth century, and was occaſioned by the diſcovery 
that was then made of the remains of martyrs and other 
holy wen, for the commemoration of whom they were 
eſtabliſhed. Theſc, inſtead of being ſet apart for pious 
exerciſes, were abuſed in indolence, voluptuoutneſs, 
and crimimal practices. Many of them were inſtituted 
on 4 pagan model, and perverted to ſimilar purpoſes, 

Fare Death, or Feaſt ef Souls, a ſolemn religious 
ceremony in uſe among the ſavages of America; ſome 
of whom thus teſtify their reſpect for the deceaſed eve- 
ry eight years; and others, as the Hurons and Iro- 
quojs, every ten ycars. 

The day of this ceremony is appointed by public 
order; and nothing is omitted, that it may be cele- 
brated with the utmoſt pomp aud magnificence, The 
neighbouring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to 
join in the ſolemnity. At this time all who have died 
lince the laſt ſolemn occaſion are taken out of their 
graves: thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt 
diſtance from the villages are diligently ſought for, 
and brought to this great rendezvous of carcaſes. 

It is not difficult to conccive the horror of this gene- 
neral diſinterment; but it cannot be deſcribed in a more 
lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to whom we 
are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe 
nations. 

% Without queſtion (ſays he), the opening of theſe 
tambs diſpiays one of the moſt (triking ſcenes that can 
be conceived; this humbling portrait of human mi- 
ſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems 
to take a pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand va- 
rious ſhapes of horror, in the ſeveral carcaſes, accord- 
ing to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked 
them. Some appear dry and withered ; others have a 
ſort of parchment upon their bones, ſome look as if 
they were baked and ſmoked, without any appearance 
of rottenneſs; ſome. are juſt turning towards the point 
of putreſaction; whilſt others are all ſwarming with 
worins, and drowned in corruption. I know not which 
ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a 
ſight, or the tender piety and affection of theſe poor 
people toward their departed friends; for nothing de- 
ſerves our admiration more than that eager diligence 
and attention with which they diſcharge this melan- 
choly duty of their tenderneſs ; gathering vp careful- 
ly even the ſmalleſt bones, handling the carcaſes, diſ- 
guſttul as they are, With every thing loathſome, cleanſ- 
ing them from the worms, and carrying them upon 
their ſhonlders through tireſome journeys of ſeveral 
days, without being diſcouraged from the offenſivencſs 
of the ſmell, and without offering any other emotions 
to ariſe than thoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons 
who were ( dear to them in their lives, and fo la- 
mented in their death, 

4% They bring them into their cottages, where they 
prepare a feaſt in honbur of the dead; during which 
their great actions are celebrated, and all the tender 
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delivery trom wars, plagues, &c. Such allo arc the vi- 
piis or wakes it commemoration of the dedications of 
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intercourſes which ook place between them and their 


friends are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who 


have come lometumes many huacred miles to be pre- 
ſent on the occaſion, join in the tender condolence ;; 
and the women, by frightful ſhricks, demonſtrate that 
they are picrced with the ſharpeſt forrow. Then the 
drad bodics arc carricd from the cabins tur the general 
reinterment, A great pit is dug in the ground, and 
thither, at a certain time, each perfor, attended by 
his family aud friends, marches in ſolemn 6Gience, 
bearing the dead body of a fon, a father, or a brother. 
When they are all convened, the dead bodics, or the 
duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited 
in the pit: then the torrent of griet breaks out anew, 
W hatever they poſſeſs molt valuable is interred with 
the dead, The ltrangers are not wanting in their ge- 
neroſity, and conter thuſe preſents which they have 
brought along with them for the purpoſe, Then all 
preſent go down into the pit, and cvery one takes a 
little of the carth, which they afterwards preſerve 
with the moſt religious care. The bLodics, ranged in 
order, are covercd with entire new furs, and over 
theſe with bark, on which they throw ſtones, wood, 
and earth, then taking their laſt farewel, they return 
each to his own cabin. 

« We have mentioned, that in this ceremony the 
ſavages offer, as prelents to the dead, whatever they 
value moſt highly. This cuſtom which is univerſal a- 
mong them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immorta- 
lity of the foul. They believe this doctrine moſt 
firmly, and it is the principal tenet of their religion. 
When the foul is leparated from the body of their 
friends, they conceive that it ſtil] continues to hover a- 
round it, and to require and take delight in the ſame 
things with which it formerly was pleaſed. Afﬀter a 
certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſion, 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits. They 
have even gone ſo far as to make a diſtinction between 
the inhabitants of the other world ; ſome, they ima- 
pine, particularly thoſe who in their lifetime have been 
fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high degree of happineſs, 
have a place for hunting and filking, which never fails, 
and enjoy all ſenſual delights, without labouring hard 
in order to procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, on the 
contrary, who happen to be conquered or ſlain in war, 
are extremely miſerable after death.“ 

FEAST is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſumptuous 
meal, without any immediate view to religion. 

The uſe of the word, in this ſenſe, ariſes hence ; 
that a part of the ceremony of many of the ancient fe- 
ſtivals, both thoſe of the heathens and agapæ of the 
Chriſtians, was good eating ; though Mr Huct chooſes 
to derive the word from feſtinare, which is an ancient 
Latin verſion of Origen's Comment on Matthew, fig- 
nifies to feaſt :'" Ut veniens illuc Jeſus feſtinet cum 
diſcipults ſuits. 

Social or civil feaſts were alſo expreſſed by the 
words convivium and compotatio, or concæ natio. Ci- 
cero ſays, that in the Roman tongue, the word convi- 
vum, Which mcans pcople aſſembled at table,“ is more 
ſignificant than the Greek word word compotatio or 
concenatio ; the Roman, ſays he, expreſſes the con- 
junction of body and mind which ought to take place 
at an entertainment; the Greek denotes what rclates 
to the body alone, 
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As food is neceſſary to oar exiſtence, it makes a 


bond of aſſ:iation among mankind. People at a feaſt, 


ſays one of the ancicnts, ſeem to form but one body, 
one ſoul. All nations, whether {ayage or civilized, have 
regarded the pleaſures of the table as the occaſion of 
the moſt azrecable ſociety. This ſpecies of enjoy ment 
( abſtracting from its ſuſceptibility of abuſe) makes 
but one fainily of all that it brings together, Ir levels 
the diſtinctions introduced by policy or prejudice, and 
diſpoſes men to regard one another as brethren, It is 
here that people feel the equality eſtabliſhed by nature; 
here they forget the evils ot life: they extinguiſh their 
hatred, and make their enmwities ceale, For this reaſon 
Ariſtotle contiders as a breach of the ſocial principle 
that cuſtom of the Egyptians of cating apart, and prai- 
ſes the convivial repaits eſtabliſhed by Minos and Ly- 
curgus. 

The Perſians generally deliberated on buſineſs at 
table, but never determined or pat their determina- 
tions in execution except in the morning before hav- 
ing eaten, 

When the Germans, ſays Tacitus, wanted to re- 
concile enemies, to make alliances, to name chiefs, or 
to treat of war and peace; it was during the repaſt 
that they took countel; a time in which the mind is 
moſt open to the impreſſions of ſimple traths, or moſt 
eaſily aui mited to great attempts. Theſe artleſs people 
during the conviviality of the feaſt ſpoke without diſ- 
ga.ſe, Next day they weighed the counſels of the for- 
mer evening: they deliberated at a time when they 
were not diſpoſed to feign, and took their reſolution 
when they were leaſt liable to be deceived. 

People of rank among the Rhodians, by 4 fanda- 
mental law of the ſtate, were obliged to dine daily with 
thoſt who had the management of affairs, in order to 
deliberate with them concerning ſuch things as were 
neceffary or uſcful for the country; and on this ac- 


count the principal miniſters of the kingdom were ob- 


liged to Keep open table for all who could be of uſe 10 
the ſtate, 

Among the Romans, the place where they ſupped 
was generally the veſtibule, that a more retired part 
of the houſe might not encourage licentionſneſs and 
diſorder. There were ſeveral laws that reſtricted their 
meals to the(- veltibules, 

When luxury reigned in Rome, they had ſyperb 
halls for their entertainments. Lucullus had many, 
each of which bore the name of ſome deity ; and this 
name was a mark which indicated to the ſervants the 
expence of the entertainment. "The expence of a ſup- 
per in Lucullus's hall of Apollo amounted to 50,000 
drachmas, 

The hal! in which Nero feaſted, by the circular mo- 
tion of its walls and ceiling, imitated the revolutions of 
the heavens, and repreſented the different ſeaſons of 
the year, changing at every courſe, and ſhowering down 
flowers and perfumes on the gueſts, 

The Romans did not, as we do, uſe but one table 
at their feaſts ; hey had generally two; the firſt was 
for the ſervices of animal food, which was afterwards 
removed, and another introduced with fruits; at this 
laſt they ſung and poured out their libations. The 
Greeks and eaſtern nations had the ſame cuſtom, and 
even the Jews in their ſolemn feaſts and at ſacrifices, 

The Romans, in the time of Nero, had tables made 
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of citron wood brought from Mauritania, they were 
varniſhed with purple and gold, and were raiſed on 
feet of carved ivory. It is ſaid that they were more pre- 
cious than gold. Dion Caſſius affirms, that Seneca had 
500 of theſe, which he made ule of one after another; 
and Tertullian tells us that Cicsro had but one. The 
Romans choſe the king of the feaſt by a throw of the 
dice. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the ancients had 
neither cups nor bowls, but that they drank out of 
little horns tipt with ſilver or gold. 

Under the reign of Charles V. of France, the cu- 
ſtom of placing the lights upon the table was not yet 
introduced. A number of domeſtics held the candles 
in their hands during the whole time of the repaſt. 

The Greeks and Romans kept a domeſtic for the 
purpoſe of reading during their meals and feaſts. 
Sometimes the chief of che family himſelf performed 
the office of reader; and hiſtory informs us, that the 
Emperor Severus often read while his family ate. The 
time of reading was generally at ſupper ; and gueſts 
were invited to a reading as they are now a-days to 
play cards. 

The Greeks, in their flouriſhing times, did not 
profane, according to their own expreſſion, the 501i. 
neſs of the table ; but rather adorned it with inge- 
nious and elegant converſation : they propoſed mo- 
ral topics, of which Pluarch has preſerved a collec- 
tion. 

Ancient philoſophers remark, that heroes rarely aſ- 
ſembled convivially without bringing affairs of conſe- 
quence into diſcourſe, or deliberating upon thoſe that 
regarded either preſent events or future contingencies, 

The Scythians, while at meat, uſed to make the 
ſtrings of their bows reſound, leſt their warlike vir- 
tues might be enfeebled or loſt in this ſeaſon of plea- 
ſure. 

When Rome was corrupted with luxury, fingers, dan- 
cers, muſicians, ſtage-players, and people that told plea- 
ſant tales, were brought into the hall to amuſe the gueſts, 

Plutarch informs us, that Cæſar, after his triumphs, 
treated the Roman people at 22,000 tables; and by cal- 
culation it would ſeem that there were at theſe tables 
upwards of 200,000 perſons. 

At the end of the feaſt the Romans drunk out of a 
large cup as often as there were letters in the name of 
their miſtreſſes. 

Feaſting ſeems to have been the chief delight of the 
Germans, Gauls, Britons, and all the other Celtic na- 
tions; in which they indulged themſelves to the ut- 
moſt, as often as they had an opportunity. 
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theſe nations (ſays an author who had carefully ſtadied x76. Cer. 


their manners) there is no public aſſembly, either I. 2, c. 13. 


for civil or religious purpoſes, duly held; no birth- p+ 463. 


day, marriage, or ſuncral properly celebrated; no 
treaty of peace or alliance rightly cemented, without 
a great feaſt,”” It was by frequent entertainments of 


this kind that the great men or chieftains gained the - 


affeAions and rewarded the ſervices of their followers ; 
and thoſe who made the greateſt feaſts were ſure to be 
moſt popular, and to have the greateſt retinue, Theſe 
feaſts (in which plenty was more regarded than ele- 
gance) laſted commonly ſeveral days, and the gueſts 
ſeldom retired until they had conſumed all the provi- 
{tons aud exhauſted all the liquors. Athenæus de- 

{cribes 
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Feaſt, ſcribes an entertainment that was given by Arcamnes, 


a very wealthy prince in Gaul, which continued a 
whole year witnout interruption, and at which all the 
people of Gaul, and cven all ſtrangers who paſſed 
through that country, were made welcome. At 
theſe fealts they ſometimes con ſulted about the moſt 
important affairs of ſtatc, and formed reſolutions re- 
Jating to peace and war; imagining that men ſpoke 
their real ſentiments with the greateſt freedom, and 
were apt to form the boldeſt deſigns, when their ſpi- 
rits were cxhilarated with the pleaſures of the table, 
The converſation at theſe entertainments very fre- 
quently turned on the great exploits which the gueſts 
themſelves or their anceſtors had performed in war ; 
which ſometimes occaſioned quarrels and even blood- 
ſhed. It was at a feaſt that the two illuſtrious Britiſh 
princes, Carbar and Oſcar, quarrelled about their own 
bravery and that of their anceſtors, and fell by mutual 
wounds, (an, vol. ii. p.8, &c.) 

As to the drink uſed at thoſe feaſts, particularly in 
Britain, it ſeems probable, that before the introduc- 
tion of agriculture into the iſland, mead or honey diluted 
with water was the only ſtrong liquor known to its in- 
habitants, as it was to many other ancient nations in 
the ſame circumſtances. This continued to be a fa- 
vourite beverage among the ancient Britons and their 
poſterity long after they had become acquainted with 
other liquors, The mead-make- was the eleventh per- 
ſon in dignity in the courts oi the ancient princes of 
Wales, and took place of the phyſician. The follow- 
ing ancient law of that principality ſhows how much 
this liquor was eſteemed by the Britiſh princes. — 
«« There are three things in the court which mult be 
communicated to the king before they are made known 
to any other perſon : 1. Every ſentence of the judge ; 
2, Every new ſong ; and, 3. Every caſk of mead.” 
This was perhaps the 17 * which is called by Oſſian 
the joy and ſtrength of ſhells, with which his heroes 
— much delighted. — After the introduction of 
agriculture, ale or beer became the moſt general drink 
of all the Britiſh nations who practiſed that art, as it 
had long been of all the Celtic people on the conti- 
nent. (Sce ALE.) If the Phoenicians or Greeks im- 
ported any wine into Britain, it was only in very ſmall 
quantitics ; that moſt generous liquor being very little 
known in that iſland before it was conquered by the 
Romans. The drinking veſſels of the Gauls, Britons, 
and other Celtic nations were, for the moſt part, made 
of the horns of oxen and other animals ; but thoſe of 
the Caledonians conſiſted of large ſhells, which are till 
uſed by. ſome of their poſterity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. a 


The diſhes in which the meat was ſerved up were 


either of wood or carthen-ware, or a kind of baſkets 
made of oſiers. Theſe laſt were moſt uſed by the 
Britons, as they very much excelled in the art of ma- 
king them both for their own uſe and for exporta- 
tion. The gueſts ſat in a circle upon the ground, with a 
little hay, graſs, or the ſkin of ſome animal under 
them. A low table or ſtool was ſet before each per- 
ſon, with the portion of meat allotted to him upon it. 
In this diſtribution, they never neglected to ſet the 
largeſt and beſt pieces before thoſe who were moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their rank, their exploits, or their riches. 
Every gueſt took the meat ſet before him in his hands, 


and tearing it with his teeth, fed upon it in the beſt pag; 
manner he could, If any one found difficulty in ſepa- wy 
rating any part of his meat with his hands and teeth, 

he made ule of a large knife, that lay in a particular 

place for the benefit of the whole company. Servants, 

or young boys aud girls, the children of the family, 

ſtood behind the gueſts ready to help them to drink or 

any think they wanted. 

As the ancient Britons greatly excelled and very 
much delighted in muſic, all their feaſts were accom- 
panied with the joys of ſong, and the mulic of harps, 

In the words of Oſſian +, “ whenever the feaſt of ſhells + Vol. It. 
is prepared, the ſongs of bards ariſe, The voice of p. 9. 
ſprightly mirth is heard, The trembling harps of joy Vol. I. 
arc ſtrung. They ſing the batiles of heroes, or the P: 37- 
heaving breaſts of love,” Some of the poems of that 
illuſtrious Britiſh bard appear to have been compoſed 

in order to be ſung by the hundred bards of Fingal * + . 
at the feaſt of Selma. Many of the ſongs of the bards Vol. I. 
which were ſung and played at the feaſt of the ancient p. 87, 209. 
Britons, were of a grave and ſolemn ſtrain, celebrating | 
the brave actions of the gueſts, or of the heroes of o- 

ther times; but theſe were ſometimes intermixed with 

more ſprightly and cheerful airs, to which the youth 

of both ſexes danced, for the entertainment of the com- 

ny. 

It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is 
no nation in the world comes near the Engliſh in the 
magnificence of their ſeaſts. Thoſe made at their co- 
ronations, inſtalments, conſecrations, &c. tranſcend the 
belief of all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether 
thoſe now in uſe are comparable to thoſe of their fore- 
fathers. | 

William the Conqueror, after he was peaceably 
ſettled on the throne of England, ſent agents into dif- 
ferent countries, to cplle the moſt admired and rare 
diſhes for his table ; by which means, ſays John of 
Saliſbury, that iſland, which is naturally productive of 
plenty and variety of proviſions, was overflowed with 
every thing that could inflame a luxurious appetite. 

The ſame writer tells us, that he was preſent at an en- 
tertainment which laſted from three o'clock in the at- 
ternoon to midnight ; at which delicacies were ſerved 
up, Which had been brought from Conſtantinople, Ba- 
bylon, Alexandria, Paleſtine, Tripoli, Syria, and Phe- 
nicia. Theſe delicacies, we may preſume, were very 
expenſive. Thomas Becket, if we may believe his hiſ- 
torian Fitz-Stephen, gave L. 5, equivalent to L. 75 
at preſent, for one diſh of eels. The ſumptuous enter- 
tainments Which the kings of England, and of other 
countries, gave to their nobles and prelates, at the feſ- 
tivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, in which 
they ſpent a great part of their revenues, contributed 
very much :o diffuſe a taſte for profuſe and expenſive 
banqueting. It was natural for a proud and wealthy 
baron to imitate in his own caſtle the entertainments 
ne had ſeen in the palace of his prince. Many of the 
clergy too, both ſeculars and regulars, being very rich, 
kept excellent tables. The monks of St Swithins, at 
Wincheſter, made a formal complaint to Henry II. 
againſt their abbot, for taking away three of the 13 
diſhes they uſed to have every day at dinner. The 
monks of Canterbury were ſtill more luxurious: for 
they had at leaſt 17 diſhes every day, beſides a deſert ; 
and tkeſe diſhes were dreſſed with ſpiceries and 22 

which 
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real. which excited the appetite as well as pleaſed the 
—  _ taſte. 


Great men had ſome kinds of proviſions at their 
tables that are not now to be found in Britain, When 
Henry II. entertained his own court, the great officers 
of his army, With all the kings and great men of Ire- 
land, in Dablin, at the feaſt of Chriſtmas, A. D. 1171, 
the Iriſh princes and chieftains were quite aſtoniſhed 
at the profuſion and variety of proviſions which they 
beheld, and were with difficulty prevailed upon by 
Henry to cat the fleſh of cranes, a kind of food to 
which they had not been accuſtomed. In the remain- 
ing monuments of this period, we meet with the 
names of ſeveral diſhes, as dellegrout, maupigyrnum, 
karumpie, &c. the compoſition of which is now un- 
known. 

The coronation-feaſt of Edward III. coſt L. 2835, 
18 8. 2 d. equivalent to about L. 40,000 ſterling, At 
the inſtallation of Ralph, abbot of St Auguſtine, Can- 
terbury, A. D. 1309, 60 guells were entertained 
with a dinner, conliſting of 3000 diſhes, which coſt 
L. 287: 5: o, equal in efficacy to L. 4300 ſterling. 
« It would require a long treatiſe (ſays Matthew 
Paris) to deſcribe the aſtoniſhing ſplendour, magnifi- 
cence, and feſtivity with which the nuptials of Rich- 
ard carl of Cornwall, and Cincia daughter of Reimund 
carl of Provence, were celebrated at London, A. D. 
1243. To give the reader ſome idea of it, in a few 
words, above 30,000 diſhes were ſerved up at the mar- 
riage dinner.” The nuptials of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, and the Princeſs Margaret of England, were 
ſolemnized at York, A. D. 1251, with (till greater 
pomp and profuſion, * If I attempted (ſays the ſame 
hiſtorian) to diſplay all the grandeur of this ſolemni- 
ty,—the numbers of the noble and illuſtrious gueſts, — 
the richneſs and variety of the dreflies,—the ſumpru- 
oaſneſs of the feaſts, —the multitudes of the minſtrils, 
mimicks, and others whoſe buſineſs it was to amuſe 
and divert the company, thoſe of my readers who were 
not preſent ſhould imagine that I was impoſing upon 
their credulity. Tune following particular will enable 
them to form a judgment of the whole. The arch- 
biſhop of York made the king of England a preſent of 
60 fat oxen, which made only one article of proviſion 
for the marriage-fcaſt, and were all conſumed at that 
entertainment. 

The marriage-feaſt of Henry IV. and his queen 
Jane of Navarre, conſiſted of fix courſes ; three of 
fleſh and fowl, and three of fiſh. All theſe courſes 
were accompanied and aJorned with /uttleties, as they 
were called. Theſe ſuttleties were figures in paſtry, 
of men, women, beaſts, birds, &c. placed on the table, 
to be admired, but not touched. Each figure had a 
label affixed to it; containing ſome wiſe or witty ſay- 
ing, ſuited to the occaſion of the feaſt, which was the 
reaſon they were called ſuttleties. The inſtallation feaſt 
of George Neville, archbiſhop of York and chancel- 
lor of England, exceeded all others in ſplendor and 
expence, and in the number and quality of the gueſts. 
The reader may form ſome idea of this enormous feaſt 
from the following liſt of provilions prepared for it. 
In wheat, quarters, 300; in ale, tuns, 300; in wine, 
runs, 100 ; in ipocraſle, pipes, 1; in oxen; 104; in 
wild bulls, 6 ; in muttons, 1000; in veals, 304; in 
porkes, 304; in ſwanns, 400; in geeſe, 2000; in 
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cappons, 1000; in pigs, 2000; in plovers, 400; in Feaſt. 
quailes, 1200 ; in fowls called rees, 2400; in pea- Feather. 
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cocks, 104 ; in mallards and teals, 4000; in cranes, - 
204 ; in kidds, 204 ; in chickens, 2coo ; in pigeons, 
2000; in connics, 4000, in bittors, 204; in heron- 
ſhaws, 400; in pheaſants, 200; in partridges, 500 
in woodcocks, 400 ; in curliews, 100 ; in egrits, 1000 ; 
in ſtaggs, bucks, and roes, 500 and more; in paſties 
of veniſon, cold, 4000; in parted dijhes of jellies, 
ro; in plain diſhes of jellies, 3coo ; in cold tarts, 
baked, 4000; in cold cultards, baked, 3000; in hot 
paſties of veniſon, 1500; in hot cuſtards, 2000 ; in 
pikes and breams, 301; in porpoiſes and ſeals, 12; 
ſpices, ſugared delicates, and waters, plenty. No tur- 
kies are mentioned in this enormous bill of fare, 
becauſe they were not then known in England, Cranes, 
heronſhaws, porpoiſes, and ſeals, are ſeldom ſcen at 
modern entertainments. . 

One of the moſt expenſive ſingularities attending 
the royal feaſts in thoſe days conſiſted in what they 
called intermeats, Theſe were repreſentations of bat- 
tles, ſieges, &c. introduced between the courſes, ſor 
the amuſement of the gueſts. The French excelled in 
exhibitions of this kind. At a dinner given by 
Charles V. of France, io the Emperor Charles IV. 
A. D. 1378, the following intermeat was exhibited: 
A ſhip with maſts, ſails, and rigging, was ſcen firſt : 
ſhe had for colours the arms of the city of Jeruſalem : 
Godfrey de Bouillon appeared upon deck, accompa- 
nied by ſeveral knights armed cap-a-pee : the ſhip ad- 
vanced into the middle of the hall, without the ma- 
chine which moved it being perceptible. Then the 
city of Jeruſalem appeared, with all its towers lined 
with Saracens, The ſhip approached the city ; the 
Chriſtians landed, and began the aſſault ; the beſieged 
made a good defence; ſeveral ſcaling-ladders were 
thrown down ; but at length the city was taken, In- 
termeats at ordinary banquets conſiſted of certain deli- 
cate diſhes introduced between the courſes, and deſign- 
ed rather for gratifying the taſte than for ſatisfying 
hunger. 

1 thoſe feaſts, beſides the ordinary drinks, ale and 
cyder, there were great quantities of wines of various 
kinds, Of theſe laſt, the following lines of a poet who 
wrote in the fourth century, contain an ample enu- 
meration. 

Ye ſhall have rumney and maleſpine, 

Both ypocraſſe and vernage wyne; 

Mountreſe and wyne of Greke, 

Both algrade and deſpice eke, 

Antioche and baſtarde, 

Pyment alſo, and garnarde, 

Wyne of Greke and Muſcadell, 

Both clare, pyment, and Rochell. 
Some of theſe liquors, as ypocraſs, pyment, and claret, 
were compounded of wine, honey, and ſpices of diffe- 
rent kinds, and in different proportions, 

FEATHER, in phyſiology, a general name for the 
covering of birds: it being common to all the animals 
of this claſs to have their whole body, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of it, coyered with feathers or plumage, 
See ORNITHOLOGY, Sect. I. art. iv. 

Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, 
particularly thoſe of the oſtrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, 
gooſe, &c. for plumes, ornameuts of the head, filling 
of beds, writing pens, &c. 


Gecle 


Febrifuge 
hk 

Pecii'es 
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Geeſe are pla:ked in (me prrts of Gren- Britain five 
times inthe year; and in cold ſealons many of them dle 
by this barbarous cuſtom, (ſec Aras.) — Five leaihers 
that are brought from domerſctſhire are eileemed the 
beſt, and thoſe from Ireland the worſt. 

Eider dowa * is imported from Denmark; the ducks 
that ſupply it being inhabitants of Hudſon's Bay, 
Greeuland, Iccland, and Norway. The iſtands 
welt of Scotland breed numbers of theſe birds, which 
turn out a profitable branch of trade to the poor inha- 
bitants. Ilulſon's EIy alfo furnifacs very fine feathers, 
ſuppoſed to be of the gooſe kind. The don of the 
(wan is brought from Danizic, The ſame place alſo 
produces great quantities of the feathers of the cock 
and hen, The London poulterers ſcll a great quantity 
of the feathers of thoſe birds, and of ducks aid tur- 
kies : thoſe of ducks being a weaker feather, are inferi- 
or to thoſe of the gooſe; and turkics feathers are the 
worſlt of any. The beſt metho1 of curing feathers is to 
lay them iu a rom, in an expoſure to the ſun ; and 
when dried, to put them ia bags, and beat them well 
with poles to get the dirt off, 

FEBRIFUGE, an appellation given to ſuch medi- 
cines as mitigate or remove a fever. 

FEBRUARY, in chronology, the ſecond month of 
Numa's year, and under the protection of the god 
Neptune. This month is not found in the kalendar of 
Romulus, but was added to the year by Numa. It had 
its namefron F:brua, Februaca, or Februalis, ail names 
of Tan», who preſided over the purifications of women; 
and in this month the Lupercalia were held in honour 
of Juno, and women were purified by the pricits of 
Pan Lyccas at that feſtival, Sce LUPERCALIA. 

February, in a common year, conſiſts only of 28 
days; but in the biſlextile year it has 29, on account 
of the intercalary day added that year. 

FECIALES, or FotctaLEs, an order of prieſts or 
officers, conſiſting of 20 perſons, among the ancient 
Romane, appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, 
& . p 

Feſtrs derives the words from ferio, “ I ftrike;” as 


ferire frdus ſigniſics © to conclude a treaty :* and ac- 


cordingly, inftcad of ſeciales, he would have it written 
feriales. Others derive it from fo dus, which was an- 


ciently written fedus ; or from fides, „faith“ Others 


from ſacio, fect, “ I make, Kc. becauſe they made 
wir and pace, Voſſius chooſes to derive it from fatu, 
of the verb fari, © to ſpeak ; in which ſenſe the e- 
ciales (houl Ihe the fame with oratores ; which ſentiment 
is alſo confirmed by the authority of Varro, who fays 
they were called indifferently feciales and orateres, 
The feciales were a ſort of heralds, who, when the 
Romans had any diſputes with their neighbours, were 
ſent firſt to demand the thing pretended to be uſurped, 
or req tine fais faction for the injury alledyed to be done. 
If an anſwer was not returned by them that was ſatis- 
fait wry to the people and the ſenate, they were dil- 
patched aan to declare war, and the like ju treating 
of peace ; the feciales being the only perfons appointed 
ty nexorciite between the ſenate, &c. and thr enemy, 
Pinarch, in the life of Numa, and Haälicaruaſſeus 
(115, ti.) obſerves, that they were firſt inſſituted by ther 


pri we. The latter alds, that they were choſen out of 


the he't finmilics in Rome; that their office, which was 
rep ted a Cort of ſacredotium, or priefthoud, only ended 
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with their life ; that their perſons were ſacred and in- Fecuadity, 


violabie, as thoſe of other prieſts ; that they were even 
charged to fre the republic did not declare war nzjuſtly ; 
that they were to receive the complaints and remon- 
ſtrances of nations who pretended to have been any way 
injured by the Romans; that if thoſe complaints were 
found jait, they were to ſcize the criminals, and deli- 
ver them up to thoſe they had offended ; that they 
were inveſted with the rights and privileges of ambali- 
ſadors; that they concluded treatics of peace and alli- 
ance, and took care they were executed; and, laſtly, 
aboliſned them, if they were found nor to be equitable, 
Livy, lib. i. cap. 24. aſcribes their iaſtitution to Ancus 
Martius, in the year of Rome 114.—Varro aſſures us, 
that in bis time moſt of theſe functions of the fecialcs 
were ict aſide; though Plutarch obſerves, that they 
had ſtill foe authority in his time, 

The feciales were crowned with verbena, “c veryain,” 
when they went to declare war, Theic head was cover- 
ed with a veil, over which the crown was applicd. In 
this equipage they proceeded tothe frontiers of the new 
encmy's country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin 
into the ground within the ſame. In Livy and other 
ancient authors we have the formula uſcd in ſuch decla- 
rations. 

FECUNDITY, the ſame with FEsTILITY. 

FEE, in law, ſignifies a complete feudal property. 
Hence, where the bare liferent of any feudal ſubject 
is meant to be conveyed to A, and the abſolute proper- 
ty to B, that meaning is expreſſed thus: “ to A in 
liferent, and to B in fee,” Sec Law, No lxix. clxiv. 

Fees are commonly divided into a&/o/ute, otherwiſe 
called fees-ſimple ; and limited, one pecics of which is 
uſnally called tee-tail. 

I. Tenant in fee- ſimple (or, as he is frequently ſtyled, 
tenant in fee), is he that hath lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments, to hold to him and his hcirs forever; ge- 
nerally, abſolutely, and ſimply ; without mentioning 
what heirs, but referiug that to his own plealure, or to 
the diſpoſition of the law. The true meaning of the 
word fee (feodum) is the ſame with that of „end or 


Fee. 


Black! 3 


Eomment, 


fie, and in its original fenſe it is taken in contradi- + ee Foedal 


ſtinction to a//odinm ; Which latter the writers on this Syſtem. 


ſubject define to be every man's own land, which he 
polſe ſſeth merely in his own right, without owing any 
rent or ſervice to any ſuperior, This is property in 11s 
higheſt degree; and the owner thereof hath ab/o/utum 
et direum dominium, and therefore is ſaid to be ſeiſed 
thercof abſolutely in domimico ſus, in his own demeſne, 
But feodum, or fee, is that which is held of ſome ſu- 
perior, on condition of rendering him ſervice ; in which 
ſuperior the ultimate property of the land reſides. Aud 
therefore Sir Henry Spelinan defines a feud or fee to 
be, The right which the vaflal or tenant hath in lands 
to uſe the ſame, aud take the protits thereof to him, and 
his hcirs, rendering to the lord his due {crvices ; the 
mere allodial property of the foil always remaining in 
the lord. This allodial property no ſubject in Bri— 
tain has ; it being a received and now undeniable 
principle in the law, that all the lands are holden me- 
diately or immediately of the king. The king there- 
fore only hath ab/euſutnm et dir: um domininm ; but all 
ſubjects lands ate in the vature of feadum or ſee, u he- 
ther derived to them by deſcent from their ancetiors, or 
purchaſed for a valuable conſideration : for they can- 
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not come to any man by either of thoſe ways, unleſs 
accompanied with thoſe feodal clogs which were laid 
upon the firſt feudotary when it was originally granted. 
A ſubject therefore hath only the uſufruct, and not the 
abſolute property, of the ſoil ; or, as Sir Edward Coke 
expreſſes it, he hath dominium utile, but not dominium 
Airectum. And hence it is, that, iu the moſt folemn acts 
of law, we expreſs the {trongeſt and higheſt eſtate that 


any ſubject can have by theſe words, “ he is ſciſcd 


thercof in his demeſnne, as of fee, It is a man's de- 
menſne, dominium, or property, ſince it b:Jongs to him 
and his heirs for ever: yet this dominium, property, or 
demenſe, is ſtrictly not abſolute or allodial, but quali- 
fied or ſcodal; it is in his demeſne, as of fee ; that is, it 
13 not purcly and ſimply his own, ſince it is held of a 
{ſuperior lord, in whom the ultimate property reſides, 

This 1s the primary ſenſe and acceptation of the 
word fee. But (as Sir Martin Wright very juſtly ob- 
ſerves) the doctrine, “ that all lands are Helden, ha- 
ving been for ſo many ages a fixed and undeniable axi- 
om, the Engliſh lawyers do very rarely (of late years 
cipecially) uſe the word fee in this its primary original 
ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to alladium or abſolute pro- 
perty, with which they have no concern ; but gene- 
rally uſe it to expreſs the continuance or quantity of 
eſtate. A fee? therefore, in general, ſignifics an eſtate 
of inheritance ; being the higheſt and moſt extenſive 
intereſt that a man can have in a feud ; and when the 
term is uſed ſimply, without any other adjunct, or has 
the adjun& of ſimple annexed to it (as, a fee, or a ſee- 
imple), it is uſed in contradiſtinction to a fee-condi- 
tional at the common law, or a fee-tail by the ſtatute ; 
importing an abſolute inheritance, clear of any condi- 
tion, imitation, or reſtrictions to particular heirs, but 
deſcendible to the heirs-general, whether male or ſe- 
male, lineal or collateral, And in no other ſenſe than 
this is the King ſaid to be ſeiſed in ſer, he being the 
feudatory Of no man, 

Taking therefore fee ia this its ſecondary ſenſe, as a 
ſtare of inheritance, it is applicable io, and may be 
had in, any kind of hereditaments either corporcal or 
incorporeal. But there is this diſtinction between the 
two ſpecies of hereditaments ; that ofa corporeal inhe- 
ritance a man ſhall be faid to be ſeiſcd i his demeſe, 
as of fee ; of an incorporeal one he {hall only be ſaid to 
he ſeiſed as of fee, and not in his demeſne. For as in- 
corpores! hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and iſſune out of, lands ane honſes, their owner hath 
no properiy, daminium, or demeſne, in the thing iilelf, 
but hath only ſomcthing derived out of it; reſembling 
the ſervitutes, or ſervices, of the civil law. The domi- 
nimm, or property, is frequently in one man, while the 
appendage or ſervice is in another. This Gaius may 
be ſeiſed as of fee, of a way going over the land, of 
which Titins is ſeiſed 51 his demeſne as of ſez. 

The ſce ſim ple or inheritance of lands and tenements 
ie generally veſted and reſides in ſome perſon crother ; 
trough divers inferior eſtates may be carved our of it, 
As iſ one grants a lrafs for 21 years, or for one or two 
_ives, the fre-fimple remains veſted in him and his heirs; 
and after the determination of thoſe years or lives, the 
and reverts to the g rapter or his heirs, who ſhall hold 
it again in fee-fimple, Yet ſomet'mes the fee may be 
in ande, that is (as the word ſigniſies) in expecta» 
tion, remembrance, and comecmplation in law; 
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being no perſon in efſe, in whom it can veſt and abide, 
though the law contiders it as always potentially exiſt- 
ing, and ready to veſt whenever a proper owner appears. 
Thus, in a grant to John for lite, and afterwards to 
the heits of Richard, the inkeritance is plainly neither 
granted to John nor Richard, nor can it veſt in the heirs 
of Richard till his death, nam nemo eff heres viventis: 
it remains therefore in waiting, or abeyance, during the 
life of Richard. This is likewiſe always the caſc of a 
parſon of a church, who hath only an eſtate therein 
for the teri of his life: and the inheritance remains in 
abeyance, And not only the fee, but the freehold 
alſo, may be in abeyance ; as, when a parſon dies the 
freehold of his glebe is in abeyance until a ſucceſſor be 
named, and then it veſts in the ſucceſſor, 

The word heirs is neceſlary in the grant or donation 
in order to make a ſce or inheritance. For if land be 
given to a man for ever, or to him and his aſſigns ſor 
ever, this veſts in him but an eſtate for life. This very 
great nicety about the inſertion of the word heirs in all 
feoffinents and grants, in order to veſt a fee, is plainly 
a relic of the feodal ſtrictneſs: by which it was requi- 
red, that the form of the donation ſhould be punctually 
purſued ; or that, as Craig expreſſes it in the words 
of Baldus, dorationes ſiut ſtricti juris, ne quis plus donaſſe 
preſumatur quam in donatione expreſſerit, And there- 
fore as the perſonal abilities of the donee were origi- 
nally ſuppoſed to be the only inducements to the gift, 
the donec's eſtate in the land extended only to his own 
perſon, and ſubſiſted no longer than his life; unleſs the 
donor, by an expreſs proviſion in the grant, gave it 2 
longer continuance, and extended it allo to his heirs. 
But this rule 15 now ſoftened by many exceptions. 

For, 1. It does not tend to deviſes by will; in 
which, as they were introduced at the time when the 
feodal rigour was apace wearing out, a more liberal 
conſtruction is allowed: and therefore by a deviſe to a 
man for ever, or to one and his aſſigus for ever, or to 
one in fce-ſimple, the deviſec hath an eſtate of inheri- 
tance, for the intention of the deviſor is ſufficiently 
plain from the words of perpetuity annexed, though he 
hath omitted the legal words of inheritance, But if 
the deviſe to be a man and his aſſigus, without an- 
nexing words of perpetuity, there the deviſee ſhall 
take only an eſtate for life ; for it does not appear thar 
the deviſor intended any more. 2, Neither does this 
rule extend to fines or recoveries, conſidered as 2 ſpe- 
cies of conveyance ; for thereby an cſlaic in fee paſſes 
by act and operation of law without the word heirs : 
as it does alſo, for particular reaſons, by certain other 
methods of conveyance, which have relation to a for- 
mer grant or eſtate, wherein the word heirs was ex- 
preſſed, 2. In creations of nobility by writ, the peer 
ſo created hath an inkeritance in his title, without 
expreſſing tne word hþ:irs ; for they are implied inthe 
creation, unleſs it be otherwiſe ſpecially provided: but 
in creations by patent, which arc tri juris, the word 
heirs muſt be inferred, o:herw jfe there is no mheri- 
tance. 4. In grants of lands to ſole corporations and 
their ſ1cceſiors, the word /receſ/ors ſupplies the place 
of heirs ; for as heirs take from the anceſior, fo doth 
the ſucceſſor ſrom the predeceſſor, Nay, in a grant 
to a biſhop, or other ſole ſpiritual corporation, in 
fraulaliisigu, the word frankalmogn ſupplies the place 
of Vuccelſſors (as the word ſucerſſyrs ſipplics the place of 
a heirs) 
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heirs) er vitermini; and in all theſe caſes a fee - ſimple 


lands to a corporation aggregate, the word ſucceſſors 
is not neceſſary, though uſually inſerted; for, albeit 
Inch ſimple grant be ſtrictly only an eſtate for life, yet 
as that corporation never dics, ſuch eſtate for life is 
perpetual, or equivalent to a fee-ſimple, and therefore 
the law allows it to be one, Laſtly, in the caſe of 
the King, a fee-ſimple will veſt in him, without the 
word heirs or Tae 6 in the grant ; partly from pre- 
rogative royal, and partly from a reaſon ſimilar to the 
Jaſt, becauſe the king, in judgment of law, never dies, 
But the general rule is, that the word heirs is neceſſary 
to crcate an eſtate of inheritance, 

II. We arc next to conſider limited fees, or ſuch 
eſtates of inheritance as are clogged and confined with 
conditions or qualifications of any fort, And theſe we 
may divide into two forts : 1. Qualified, or baſe fees; 
and, 2, Fees conditional, ſo called at the common law 
and afterwards fecs- tai, in conſequence of the ſtatute 
de donii. 

1. A BASE or qualified fee, is ſuch a one as has a 
qualification ſubjoined. thereto, and which muſt be de- 


termined whenever the qualification annexed to it is at 
an end. As, in the caſe of a grant to A and his heirs, 


tenants in the manor of Dale : in this inſtance, when- 
ever the heirs of A ceaſe to be tenants of that manor, 
the yrant is entircly defeated. 
a K to John Talbot, lord of the manor of King- 


on-Liſie in Berks, that he and his heirs, lords of the 
ſaid manor, ſhould be peers of the realm, by the title 
of barons of * here John Talbot had a baſe or qua- 
t dignity; and the inſtant he or bis 

heirs quitted the ſcigniory of this manor, the —_— 


lified fee in t 


was at an end, This cſtate is a fee, becauſe by poſſi- 
bility it may endure for ever in a man and his hcirs ; 


yet as that duration depends upon the concurrence of 


collateral circumſtances, which qualify and debaſe the 
py of the donation, it is. therefore. a qualified or 

Tee 

2. As to fees-conditional, or fees-tail, ſee the article 
Tait, 

Fee alſo fignifies a certain allowance to phy ſicians, 
barriſters, atiornies, and other officers, as a reward for 
their pains and labour. 

If a perſon refuſe to pay-an officer his due fees, the 
court will grant an — 5 againſt him, to be com- 
mitted till the fees are paid; and an attorney may 
bring an action of the caſe for his fees againſt the 
client that retained him in his cauſe. 

Fx E alſo denotesa ſettled perquilite of public officers, 
payable by thoſe who employ them.. 

The fees duc to the officers of the cuſtom-houſe, are 
A mentioned in a ſchedule, or table, which 
is hung up in public view in the ſaid office, and in all 
other places where the ſaid fees are to be paid or re- 
ceived. And if any officer ſhall offend, by. acting 
contrary to the regulations therein contained, he ſhall 
forfeit his office and place, and be for ever after inca- 
pable of any office in the cuſtom-houſe. 

The other public offices have likewiſe their ſettled 
2 for the ſeveral branches of buſineſs tranſacted in 
hem. 

FEE -- Tam, a kind of tenare without homage, feal- 
ty, or other ſervice, except that mentioned in the feoft- 
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ment; which is uſually the ſull rent, or at leaſt a fourth 
part of it. | 

The nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feoffor and 
his heirs may have an action for the recovery of the 
lands, 

FEELERS, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by 
ſome for the horns of 18SECTS, 

FEELING, one of the five external ſenſes, by 
which we obtain the ideas of folid, hard, ſoft, rough, 
hot, cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. See 
AxAaTomyY,n® 138. 

FEET. Sec Foor. 


Fretr-Berarer, the name of an officer in the courts 


of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and Welch kings. He 
was a young gentleman whoſe duty it was to ſit on the 
floor, with his back towards the fire, and hold the 
Kings feet in his boſom all the-time he ſat at table, to 


Feelers 
i 


Felis, 


keep them warm and comfortable : A piece of ſtate + ZA. 


and luxury unknown in modern times, 

FEINT, in fencing, a ſhow of makin 
one part, in order to deceive the enemy, that you may 
really ſtrike- him in another, 

A ſimple feint is a mere motion of the wriſt, with- 
out ſtirring the foot. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the ſix firſt modes 
of the third figure of ſyllogiſms ; whercof the firſt 
propoſition is an univerſal negative, the ſecond an u- 
niverſal affirmative, and the third a particular nega- 
tIVeE,. . 
FELIBIEN (Andre), was born at Chartres in 
1619, and went ſecretary under the marquis de Fonte- 
nay Mareuil ambaſſador to the court of Rome in 1647. 
On his return, M. Colbert procured him the places of 
hiRoriographer to the king, ſuperintendant of his 
buildings, and of arts and manufactures in France. 
He became afterwards deputy comptroller-general of 
the bridges and dy kes in that kingdom ; and died in 
1695. He wrote ſeveral pieces relating to the fine arts; 
the principal of which is his “ Dialogues on the lives 
and works of the moſt eminent painters,” 

FELICITAS, (FeL1city, or Harpineſi), was dei- 
fied by the ancient Pagans. Lucullus built a temple 
to her; She had another erected by Lepidus. The 


| Greeks paid divine worſhip to Maccaria, daughter of 


Hercules, the ſame with Fe/icitar. This deity is often 
pictured upon medals, and generally with a Cornuco- 
pia in one hand and a Caduceus in the other, The in- 
ſcriptions are, Felicitas Temporum, Felicitas Auguſti, 
Felicitas Publica, 

FELIS, in Zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the order of ter, the characters of which arc 
theſe : The fore teeth are equal; the molares or grin- 
ders have three points; the tongue is furviſhed with 
rough ſharp prickles, and pointing backwards ; and 
the claws are ſheathed and retractile. This genus com- 
prehends twenty-one ſpecics, viz. 

I. The Leo, or lion. The largeſt lions are from 
eight to nine feet in length, and from four to ſix feet 
high : thoſe of a ſmaller ſize are generally about 5; feet 
long, and about 34 high. His head is very thick, and 


his face is beſet on all ſides with long buſhy yellowiſh 
hair ; this ſhaggy hair extends from the top of the 
head to below the ſhoulders, and hangs down to his 
knees: the belly and breaſt are likewiſe covered wi 

ong 


Wallice, 
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See Plates. 
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long hair. The reſt of the body is covered with very 


—— ſhort hair, excepting a buſh at the point of the tail. 


ars are roundiſh, ſhort, and almoſt entirely con- 
—— under the hair of his front. The ſhaggineſs of 
the fore · part of his body makes the hinder part have a 
naked appearance. The tail is long and very ſtrong ; 
the legs are thick and flethy ; and the feet are ſhort ; 
the length of the claws is about an inch and a quar- 
ter, arc of a whitiſh colour, very crooked, and can be 
extended or retracted into the membranous ſhcath at 


pleaſure : their points are ſeldom blunted, as they are 


never extended but when he ſeizes his prey. ; 

The female, or lioneſs, has no mane, or long hair 
about her head or ſhoulders ; in her we ſee diſtinctly 
the whole face, head, cars, neck, ſhoulders, breait, 
&c. all theſe parts being in ſome meaſure concealed 
under the long hair of the male, give the female 
a very different appearance; beſides, ſhe is conſiderably 
leſs than the male. The hair of both male and female 
is of a yellowiſh colour, and whitiſh on the ſides and 
belly. 

In warm countries, quadrupeds in general are larger 
and ſtronger than in the cold or temperate climates, 


- They are likewiſe more fierce and hardy ; all their na- 


tural qualities ſeem to correſpond with the ardour of 
the climate. The lions nouriſhed under the ſcorching 
ſan of Africa or the Indies, are the moſt ſtrong, fierce, 
and terrible. Thoſe of mount Atlas, whoſe top is 
ſometimes covered with ſnow, are neither ſo ſtrong nor 
ſo ferocious as thoſe of Biledulgerid or Zaara, whoſe 
plains are covered with burning ſand. It is in theſe 
hot and barren deſarts, that the lion is the dread of 
travellers, and the ſconrge of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. But it is a happy circumſtance that the ſpe- 
cies is not very numerous: they even appear to di- 
miniſh daily. The Romans, ſays Mr Shaw, brought 
many more lions out of Libya for their public ſhows, 
than are now to be found in that country. It is likewiſe 
remarked, that the lions in Turkey, Perſia, and the In- 
dies, are leſs numerous than formerly. As this formi- 
dable and courageous animal makes a prey of moſt o- 
ther animals, and is himſelf a prey to none, this dimi- 
nution in the number of the ſpecies can be owing to 
nothing but an increaſe of the number of mankind : 
for it muſt be acknowledged, that the ſtrength of this 
kind of animals is not a match for the dexterity and 
addreſs of a negro or Hottentot, who will often dare 
to attack him face to face, and with very flight wea- 
ns. 
* The ingenaity of mankind augments with their 
number ; that of other animals continues always the 
ſame. All the noxious animals, as the lion, are redu- 
ced to a ſmall number, not only becauſe mankind are 
become more numerous, but likewiſe becauſe they 
have become more ingenious, and have invented wea- 
pons which nothing can reſiſt. This ſuperiority in the 
numbers and induſtry of mankind, at the ſame time 
that it has broke the vigour of the lion, ſeems likewiſe 
to have encrvated his courage. This quality, though 
natural, is exalted or lowered according to the good 
or bad ſucceſs with which any animal has been accuſ- 
tomed to employ his force, In the vaſt deſarts of Za- 
ara; in thoſe which ſeem to ſeparate two very diffe- 
rent races of men, the Negroes and Moors, between 
Senegal and the boundaries ot Mauritania; in thoſe 
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oninhabitcd regions above the country of the Hotten- 
tots; and in general, all the meridional parts of A- 
frica and Alia, where mankind have diſdained to 
dwell, lions are ſtill as numerous and as ferocions as 
ever. Accuſtomed to meaſure their ſtrength by that 
of all other animals which they encounter, the habit 
of conquering renders them haughty and intrepid. Ha- 
ving never experienced the ſtrength of man, or the 
power of his arms, inſtead of diſcovering any ſigus of 
fear, they diſdain and ſet him at defiance, Wounds 
irritate, but do not terrify them: they are not even 
diſconcerted at the fight of numbers. A ſingle lion 
of the deſart has been known to attack a whole cara- 
van; and if, after a violent and obſtinate engagement, 
he found himſelf weakened, he retreats fighting, al- 
ways keeping his face to the enemy. On the other 
hand, the lions which live near the villages or huts of 
the Indians or Africans, being acquainted with man 
and the force of his arms, arc ſo daſtardly as to fly and 
leave their prey at the ſight of women or children. 

This ſoftening in the temper and diſpoſition of the 
lion, ſhows that he is capable of culture, and ſuſcep- 
tible, at leaſt to a certain degree, of the impreſſions 
that he receives: accordingly, hiſtory informs us of 
lions yoked in triumphal chariots, trained to war, or 
the chace; and, that faithful to their maſters, they ne- 
ver employed their ſtrength or courage but againſt 
their enemies. It is certain, that a lion taken 
young, and brought up among domeſtic animals, 
will eaſily be accuſtomed to live and ſport with them; 
that he is mild and careſſing to his maſter, eſpecially 
when he is young ; arid that, if his natural ferocity 
ſometimes breaks out, it is rarely turned againſt thoſe 
who have been kind to him. But, as his paſſions are 
impetuous and vehement, it is not to be expected that 
the impreſſions of education will at all times be ſuſfi- 
cient to balance them: for this reaſon it is dangerous 
to let him ſuffer hunger long, or to vex him by ill- 
timed teazings : bad treatment not only irritates him, 
but he remembers it long, and meditates revenge. On 
the other hand, he is exceedingly grateful, and ſeldom 
forgets benefits received. He = beeen otten obſerved 
to diſdain weak or inſignificant enemies, to deſpiſe 
their inſults, and to pardon their offenſive liberties. 
When led into captivity, he will diſcover ſymptoms of 
uneaſineſs, without anger or peeviſhneſs: on the con- 
trary his natural temper ſoftens, he obeys his maſter, 
careſſes the hand that gives him food, and ſometimes 
gives life to ſuch animals as are thrown to him alive 
for prey: by this act of generoſity he ſeems to conſider 
himſelt as for ever bound to protect them; he lives 
peaceably with them; allows them a part, and ſome- 
times the whole, of his food; and will rather ſubmit 
to the pangs of hunger, than fill his ſtomach with the 
fruit of his bencficence. We may likewiſe obſerve, 
that the lion is not a cruel animal: he kills rather 
from neceſſity than choice, never deſtroying more than 
he eats; and wheneyer his appetite is ſatisfied, he is 
mild and peaceable, For his ordinary ſubſiſtence, he 
requires bout 15 pounds of raw fleſh each day. 

The aſpect of the lion correſponds with the noble 
ard generous qualities of his mind. Fis figure is re- 
{pectable; bis looks are determined; his vait is ſtate- 
ly, and his voice tremendous, In a word, the body 
ot the lion appears to be the beſt model of ſtrength 
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Felis. joined to agility, The force of his muſcles is expreſſed 
—— by hi; prodigious leaps and bounds, often 20 feet at 
once; by the briſk motion of his tail, a ſingle ſweep 
of Which is ſufficient to throw a man to the ground; 
by the eaſe with which he moves the {in of his face, 
and particularly of his foregead ; and, lattly, by the 
faculty of erecting and agitating the hair of his wane 
Wien irritated. 

Lions arc very ardent in their amours: when the 
ſemale is in ſczſon, he is often followed by eight or 
ten males, WDno roar incellantly, and enter into furious 
engagements, till one of them completely overcomes 
the reſt, takes peaccablc poſſetſion of the female, and 
carries her off to ſome ſecret receſs, The honefs 
brings forth her young in the ſpring, and produces but 
once every year. 

All the patlions of the lion, the ſoft paſſion of love 
not excepted, are excellive; the love of offspring is 
extreme: the lioneſs is naturally weaker, leis bold, 
and more gentle than the lion; but the becomes per- 
ſectl/ rapacious and terrible when ſhe has young. Then 
the exhibits more courage than the male; ſhe regards 
no danger; ſhe attacks indifferently men and all other 
animals, Kills them, and carrics them to ker young 

nes, whom ſhe thus carly inſtructs to ſuck their blood 
and tear their fleſh, She generally brings forth in the 
molt ſecret and inacceſlible places; and, when afraid 
of a diſcovery, ſhe endeavours io conceal the traces of 
her fcet, by returning frequently on her te po, or ra- 
ther by cffacing them with her tail; and, when the 
danger is great, ſhe carries oft her young, and con- 
ceals them ſomewhere elſe. But, when an actual at- 
tempt is made to deprive her of her young, ſhe becomes 
perfectly furious, and defends them till the be torn to 
pieces. 

The lion ſeldom goes abroad in the middle of the 
day ; but ſallics forth in the evening and night in queſt 
of prey. Ile is afraid of fire, and ſeldom or never ap- 
proaches the artificial tires made by the ſhepherds tor 
the protection of their flocks; he docs not trace other 
animals by the ſcent, but is obliged to truſt to his eyes. 
Many hiſtorians have cven miſrepreſented him as inca- 
pable of finding out his prey ; but that he is obliged 
to the jackal, an animal of exquitte ſcent, in order to 
provide for him, and that this auimal either accom- 
patiics or gocs before him for this purpoſe. The jac- 
kal is a native of Arabia, Libya, &c. and, like the 
lion, lives upon prey: perhaps ſometimes he follows 
then lion, bat it is with a view to pick up what he 
leaves behind, not to provide for him; for, being a 
ſmall and feeble animal, he ought rather to fly from 
than to ſerve the lion, 

The lion, when hungry, will attack any animal that 
preſents itſelf; but he is ſo very formidable that all 
endeavour to avoid his rencounter; this circumſtance 
often oblizes him to conceal himſelf, and lie in wait 
till ome animal chances to paſs, He lies ſquat on his 
belly in a ticket; from which he ſprings with ſuch 

force and velocity, that he often ſcizes them at the 
firſt bound, He endures hunger longer than thirſt; 
he {ſeldom paſſes water withont drinking, which he does 
by lapping like a dog, In burning deſarts, where ri- 
vers and fountains are denied, they live in a perpetual 
fever, a fort of madncſs fatal to every animal they 
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meet with. The author of the Cecnenmg of Nature 
gives a wonderiul proof of the inſtinct of theic anme}s 
in thoſe un watered tracts. Thcre the pelican moaxes 
her neſt; and in order tv cool her young ones, and ac- 
cuſtom them to aa element they wult afterwards be 
converſant in, brings from atzr, in their great gular 
pouch, ſuſcient water to fill the neſt: the lion, and 
other wild beaſts, approach and quench their ithirit yet 
never injure the unticdyed birds, as it coniclous that 
their deltruction would immediately put a ſtop to thoſe 
grateful ſupplics. 

The roaring of the lion, which is ſtrung and loud, 
is his ordinary voice; but when he is irritated, his cry 
is ſhorter, repeated more ſuddenly, and is ſtiil more 
terrible than the roaring : beſides, he beats his ſides 
with his tail, ſtamps with his feet, crects and agi- 
tates the hair of bis head and mant, moves the ſkin 
of his face, ſhows his angry teeth, and lolls out his 
tongue. 

The roaring of the lion, according to Mr Spar- 
man, „ conliſts in a hoarſe inarticulate ſound, Which 
at the ſame time ſeems to have a hollou neis in it 
ſomething like that procceding from a ſpeaking trum- 
pet. The found is between that of a German « and 
an o, being drawn to a great length, and appearing as 
if it came from out of the earth; at the ſame lime 
that, after liſtening with the greateſt attention, I could 
not exactly hear from what quarter it came. The 
ſound of the liou's voice does not bear the leaſt reſem- 
blance to thunder, as M. de Buffon, tom. ix. p. 22. 
from the Voyage of Boullaye le Gouz, aflirms it does, 
In fact, it appeared to me to be neither peculiarly 
piercing nor tremendous; yet, from its flow prolong- 
cd note, joined with nocturnal darkneſs, and the ter- 
rible idea one is apt to form to one's {elf of this ani- 
mal, it made one ſhudder, even in ſuch places as I had 
an opportunity of hearing it with more ſatisfaction, 
and without having the leaſt occaſion for fear. We 
could plainly perceive by our cattle when the lions, 
whether they roared or rot, were reconnoitering us at 
a (mall diſtance. For in that caſe the hounds did not 
dare to bark in the leaſt, but crept quite cloſe to the 
Hotrentots; and our oxen and horſes lighed deeply, 
frequently hanging back, and pulling ſlowly with all 
their might at the ſtrong ſtraps with which they were 
tied up tothe waggon. They likewiſe laid themſelves 
down upon the ground and ſtood up alternately, ap- 
pearing as if they did not know what to do with them- 
lelves: or rather juſt as if they were in the agonies of 
death. It is, indeed, a wonderful circumſtauce (con- 
tinues our author), that the brute creation ſhould have 
been taught merely by nature to be in dread of the 
lion; for our horſes and oxen were all from places 
where I am certain they could have no knowledge of 
this dreadful adverſary of thcirs: fo that in this we 
muſt admire the bounty of Providence, which, while 
it has ſcut ſuch a tyraut as the lion amongſt the animal 
creation, has likewiſe taught them to diſcern and diſ- 
tinguiſh it with trembling and horror.“ 

The gait of the lion is ſtately, grave, and flow, tho” 
always in an oblique direction, His movements are 
not equai or meaſured, but conſiſts of leaps and bounds ; 
In him from ſtopping ſaddenly, and makes 
him often overltap his mark When he leaps upon 
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Felis. his prey, be makes a bound of 12 or 15 feet, fails a- 
—— bove it, ſcizes it with his forc- fect, tears the ticſh with 


bis claws, and then devours it with his teeth, If he 
chances to mils his leap, he will not, as the Hotten— 
tots unanimouſly allured Mr Sparman, follow his prey 
any farther ; but as though he were aſhamed, turning 
round towards the place were he lay in ambuſh, lowly, 
and Rep by ſtep, as it were, meaſures the exact length 
between the two points, in order to find how much too 
ſhort of, or beyond, the mark he had taken his leap. 

One would ſuppoſe that the roaring of the lion 
would prove ſerviceable ta the other animals as being 
a warninz for them to betake themſelves to flight ; but 
as when he roars, according to all report, he puts his 
mouth to the ground, fo that the ſound 15 difluſed e- 
qually all over the place, without, as we have already 
mentioned, its being poſſible to hear from what quarter 
it comes, the ailimals are intimidated and ſcared to ſuch 
a degree, as to {iv about backwards and forwards in the 
dark to every ſide; in conſequence of which, they 
often chance to run on to the very ſpot from whence 
the ſound actually proceeds, and which they meant 
moſt to avoid. 

Dr Sparman, in his account of the lion, detracts 
conſiderably from the character of courage and gene- 
roſity generally aſcribed to that animal. It js not 
in magnanimity (ſays be), as many will have it to be, 
but in an inſidious and cowardly diſpoſition, blended 
with a certain degree of pride, that the general cha- 
rater of the lion conſiſts ; though hunger muſt natu- 
rally have the effect of now and then inſpiring ſo ſtrong 
and nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and 
courage, Moreover, being accu{tomed always itſelf to 
Kill its own food, and that wich the greateſt caſe, as 
meeting with no reſiſtance, and even frequently to 
devour it reeking and weltering in its blood, it can- 
not but be caſily provoked, and acquire à greater turn 
for cruelty than for generokty : but, on the other hand, 
not being accuſtomed to meet with any reſiſtance, it is 
no wonder that, when it docs, it mould ſometimes 
be faint-hearted and creſt- fallen. A yeoman, a man 
of veracity (Jacob Kok, of Zeckoe-river), relited to 
me an adventure he had in theſe words:—One day 
walking over his lands with his loaded gun, he unex- 
pectedly met with a lion. Being an excellent ſhot, 
he thought himſelf pretty certain, in the poſition he 
was in, of killing it, and therefore fircd his piece. 
Unfortunately he did not recollect, that the charge 
had been in it for ſome time, and conſequently was 
damp; ſo that his piece hung fire, and the ball falling 
ſhort, entered the ground cloſe to the lion. In conſe- 
quence of this he was ſeized with a panic, and took 
directly to his feet ; but being ſoon out of breath, and 
cloſely purſued by the lion, he jumped up on a little 
heap of ſtones, and there made a land, preſenting the 
butt end of his gun to his adverſary, fully reſolved to 
defend his life as well as he could to the utmoſt. My 
friend did not take upon him to determine, whether 
this poſition and manner of his intimidated the lion or 
not: it had, however, ſuch an effect upon the crea- 
ture that it likewiſe made a ſtand ; and what was till 
more ſingular, laid itſelf down at the diſtance of a few 
paces from the heap of ſtones ſeemingly quite uncon- 
cerned. The ſportſman, in the mean while, did not 
dare to flir a ſtep from the ſpot: beſides, in his 
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night, he had the misfortue to loſe his powder horn. 


Felis. 


At length, after waiting a good half hour, the lion 


roſe up, and at firſt went very ſlowly, and ſtep by 
lip, as if it bad a mind to ſtcal off; but as ſoon as it 
got to a greater diſtance, it began to bound away at a 
great rate.” 

Our author alſo relates the following eccurrence, as 
ſerving to ſhow the cowardice and inſidious diſpoſit ion 
of the lion. An clderly Hottentot in the ſervice of 
a Chriitian, near the upper part of Sunday river on the 
Cambdebo ſide, perceived a lion following him at a 
great diſtance for two hours together. Thence he 
naturally concluded, that the lion only waited for the 
approach of darkneſs, iu order to make him his prey: 
aud in the mean time, could not expect any other than 
to ſerve for this fierce animai's ſupper, inaſmuch as he 
had no other weapon of defence than a ſtick, and knew 
that he could not get home before it was dark, But as 
he was well acquainted with the nature of the lion, 
and the manner of its ſeizing upon its prey, and at the 
ſame time had leiſure between whiles to ruminate on 
the ways and means in which it was molt likely that 
his exiſtence would be put an end to, he at length hir 
on a method of ſaving his lite. For this purpoſe, in- 
ſtead of making the beſt of his way home, he looked 
out for a g raus (ſo they generally call a rocky place 
level and plain at top, and having a perpendicular pre- 
cipice on one ſide of it), and ſnting himſelf down on 
the edge of one of theſe precipices, he found to his 
great joy, that the lion likewiſe made a halt, and kept 
the ſame diſtance as before, As ſoon as it grew dark, 
the Hottemot ſliding a little forwards, let himiclf 
down below the upper cdge of the precipice upon ſome 
projecting part or cleft of the rock, where he could 
Juſt keep himſelf from ſallirg. But in order to cheat 
the lion ſtil] more, he ſet his hat and cloak on the 
ſtick, making with it at the ſame time a gentle motion 
Juſt over his head, and a liule way from the edge of 
the mountain. This crafty expedient had the deſired 
{ucceſs, He did not ſtay long in that ſuuvation, before 
the lion came creeping ſoftly towards him like a cat, 
and miſtaking the ſkin-cloak for the Hottentot him- 
ſelf, took his leap with ſuch exaQneſs and preciſion, as 
to fail headlong down the precipice, directly cloſe to 
the ſnare which had been ſet up for him; when the 
Hottentot is ſaid, in his great joy, exuliingly to have 
called ont rA t ſi / an inter jection of very extenſive im- 
port and ſignification.“ 

This is not the only inſtance of lions in Africa be- 
ing enſnared in the midſt of their leap. In the out- 
houſes and waſte grounds about farms, where a lion 
has been upon the watch for ſome animal and miſſed 
it, or where they have other reaſons io expect him, 
they ſet up the figure of a man cloſe vp by the ſide of 
ſevcral loaded puns ; fo that theſe diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the body of the beaſt at the very inſtant 
that he ſprings or throws himſelf upon the dreſſed 
figure. As this is done with ſo much eaſe and ſue- 
ceſs, and as they hardly ever think it worth while in 
Africa to take lions alive, they ſeldom give themſclves 
the trouble of catching them by means of pit-falls. 

et is ſingular (Dr Sparman remarks), that the 
lion, which, according to many, always kills his prey 
immediately if it belongs to the brute creation, is re- 


ported frequently, although provoked, to content 1 * 
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te the unhappy victim he has got under him. In ſe- 
veral places through which I paſſed, they mentioned 
to me by name a father and his two fons, who were 
ſaid to be ſtill living, and who being on foot near a 
river on their eſtate in ſearch of a lion, this latter had 
ruſhed out upon them, and thrown one of them under 
feet: the two others, however, had time enough to 
ſhoot the lion dead upon the ſpot, which had lain al- 
moſt acroſs the youth ſo nearly aud dearly related 10 
them, without having done him any particular hurt. 
I myſelf ſaw, near the upper part of Duyven-hoek- 
river, an elderly Hottentot, who at that time (his 
wounds being (till open) bore under one eye and un- 
derneath his check-bone the ghaſtly marks of the bite 
of a lion, which did not think it worthhis while to give 
him any other chaſtiſement for having, together with 
his maſter whom I alſo knew) and ſeveral other Chriſ- 
tians, hunted him with great intrepidity, though with- 
out ſucceſs. The converſation ran every where in this 
part of the country upon one Bots, a farmer and captain 
in the militia, who had lain for ſome time under a lion, 
and had received ſeveral bruiſes from the beaſt, having 
been at the ſame time a'good deal bitten by him in one 
arm, as a token to remember him by; but, upon the 
whole, had in a manner had his life given him by this 
noble animal. The man was ſaid then to be living in 
the diſtri of Artaquas kloof, I do not rightly know 
how to account for this merciful diſpoſition towards 
mankind. Does it proceced ſrom the lion's greater 
reſpe& and veneration for man, as being equal to, or 
even 'a mightier tyrant than, himſelf among the a- 
nimal creation? or is it merely from the ſame caprice 
which has ſometimes induced him not only to ſpare the 
lives of men or brute creatures who have been given 
up to him for prey, but even to careſs them, and treat 
them with the greateſt kindneſs? Whims and freaks 
of this kind have perhaps in a great meaſure acquired 
the lion the reputation it has for generoſity ; but I 
cannot allow this ſpecious name, ſacred only to virtue, 
to be laviſhed upon a wild beaſt. Slaves, indeed, and 
wretches of ſervile minds, are wont with this attribute 
to flatter their greateſt tyrants ; but with what ſhow of 
reaſon can this attribute be beſtowed upon the moſt 
powerful tyrant among quadrupeds, becauſe it does 
not exerciſe an equal degree of cruelty upon all occa- 
ſions? That the lion does not, like the wolf, tiger, 
and ſome other beaſts of prey, kill a great deal of 
game or cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds from 
this, that while he is employed in attacking one or two 
of them, the remainder fly farther than it accords 
with the natural indolence of this beaſt to follow them. 
If this be called generoſity, a cat may be ſtyled gene- 
rous With reſpect to the rats; as I have ſcen this crea- 
tare in the fields among a great number of the latter, 
where ſhe could have made a great havock at once, 
ſeize on a ſingle one only, and run off with it. The 
lion and the cat, likewiſe very much reſemble each o- 
ther, in partly fleeping out, and partly paſſing away 
in a quiet inactive (tate, a great part of their time, in 
which hunger does not urge them to po in queſt of their 
prey.” 

The lion's ſtrength, as already obſerved, is very 
great. Mr Sparman informs us, that „ this auimal 
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was once ſcen at the Cape to take an heiſer in his 


mouth, and though the legs of this latter dragged on ——— 


the ground, yet, ſecmed to carry her off with the 
lame caſe 2s a cat does a rat. It likewiſe leaped over a 
broad dike with her, without the leaſt difficulty. A 
buffalo perhaps would be too cumberſome for this beaſt 
of prey, notwithſtanding his ſtrength, to ſeize, and 
carry off with him in the manner abovementioned. 


Two yeomen, upon whole veracity I can place ſome 


confidence, gave me the following account relative to 
this matter. Being à hunting near Boſhiesman- river 


with ſeveral Hottentots, they perceived a lion drag- 


ping a buffalo from the plain to a neighbouring woody 
ill. They, however, ſoon forced it to quit its prey, 
in order to make a prize of it themſelves; and found 
that this wild beaſt had had the ſagacity to take out 
the buffalo's large and unwieldy entrails in order to 
be able the eaſier to make off with the fleſhy and 
more catable part of the carcaſe. The lion's ſtrength, 
however, is ſaid not to be ſufficient alone io get the 
better of ſo large and ſtrong an animal as the buffalo; 
but, in order to make it his prey's this ficrce creature 
is obliged to have recourſe both to agility and ſtrata- 
gem ; inſomuch, that ſtealing on the buffalo, it faſ- 
tens with both its paws upon the noſtrils and mouth 
of the beaſt, and keeps ſqueezing them cloſe together, 
till at length the creature is ſtrangled, wearied out, and 
dies. A certain coloniſt, according to report, had had 
an opportunity of ſeeing an attack of this kind; and o- 
thers had reaſon to conclude that ſomething of this na- 
ture had paſſed, from ſccing buffaloes, which had eſ- 
caped from the clutches of lions, and bore the marks 
of the claws of theſe animals about their mouth and 
noſe. They aſſerted, however, that the lion itſelf 
riſked its life in ſuch attempts, eſpecially if any other 
buffalo was at hand to reſcue that which was attacked. 
It was ſaid, that a traveller once had an opportunity 
of ſceing a female buffalo with her calf, detended by a 
river at her back, keep for a long time at bay five 
lions which had partly ſurrounded her ; but did not, at 
leaſt as long as the traveller looked on, dare to attack 
her. I have been informed, from very good authority, 
that on a plain to the eaſt of Kromme-river, a lion 
had been gored and trampled to death by a herd of 
cattle ; having, urged probably by hunger, ventured 
to attack them in broad day-light.” This the reader 
will, perhaps, not ſo much wonder at, when he is told, 
that in the day-time, and upon an open plain, 12 or 
16 dogs will eaſily get the better of a large lion. Nor 
is there any neceſlity, Dr Sparman ſays, for the dogs 
with which the lion is to be hunted to be very large 
and trained up to the ſport, as M. Buffon thinks they 
ſhonld be, the buſineſs being perfectly well accom- 
pliſhed with the common farm-houſe dogs, When 
theſe have got pretty near the lion, the latter, from a 
greatneſs of ſoul, does not offer to fly any ſarther, but 
fits himſclf down. The hounds then ſurround him, 
and ruſhing on him all at once, are thus, with their 
united ſtrength, able to tear in pieces, almoſt in an in- 
ſtant, the ſtrongeſt of all wild beaſts. It is ſaid, that 
he his ſeldom time to give more than two or three 
flight ſtrokes with his paws (cach of which ſtrokes is 
inſtant death) to an equal number of his aſſailants, 
M. de Butfon aſſerts allo, that the lion may be hunted 
on horſeback, but that the horſes as weil as the dogs 
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moſt be trained to it. 


Dr Sparman, however, aſſures 
the coloniſts hunt the lion with common hunt- 
ing horſcs. f a 

It is ſaid, that horſes in battle, or in other danger- 
ous enterpriſes, ſufter themſelves more willingly to be 
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capariſoned by their riders than at other times, This 


circumſtance Dr. Sparman likewiſe remarked in theſe 
animals on the above expeditions. *©* Our horſes (ſays 
he), the very ſame as had ſevera] times, in the manner 
abovementioned, ſhown their diſquietude when the 
lion happened to be in the vicinity of them, and which 
were not in the leaſt trained to the chaſe, once exhi- 
bited a ſpirit in the purſuit of two large lions, equal to 
that which they had ſhown at other times in chaſing 
the timid gazels ; though, in fact, hunting, horſes 


ſeem to partake much more of their maſter's pleaſure 


in the chaſe. I remember, in particular, at Agter 
Bruntjes Hoogte, I rode a horſe, which, by a tremu- 
lous ſound iſſuing from its cheſt, cocking up its cars, 
and prancing aud capering, diſcovered, in an unequi- 
vocal manner, its ardour for the chace, whenever it 
came in ſight of the larger kind of game. There have 
even been inſtances of hunting horſes, who, when the 
hanter has jumped off their backs in order to diſcharge 
his piece, but has miſled his mark, have, in their eager- 
neſs for the chace, not allowed him time ſufficient to 
mount again, but followed the game alone for hours 
together, cloſe at its very heels, 1n all its turnings and 
windings.” ” 

The chaſe of the lion on horſeback is carried on at 


the Cape in the following manner, as deſcribed- by 


Dr Sparman. 

« It is only on the plains that the kunters venture 
to go out on horſeback in this chaſe. 
keeps in ſome coppice or wood, on a riſing ground, 
they endeavour to teize it with dogs till it comes out; 
they likewiſe prefer going together two or more in 
number, in order to be able to aſſiſt and reſcue each 
other, in caſe the firſt ſhot ſhould not take place. When 
the lion ſees the hunters at a great diſtance it is uni- 
verſally allowed, that he takes tohis heels as faſt as ever 
he can, in order to get out of their ſight ; but if they 
chance to diſcover him at a ſmall diſtance from them, 
he is then ſaid to walk off in a ſurly manner, but with- 
out putting himſelf in the leaſt hurry, as though he 
wes above ſhowing any fear, when he finds himſelf 
diſcovered or hunted. He is therefore reported like- 
wiſe, when he finds himſelf purſued with vigour, to be 
ſoon provoked to reſiſtance, or at leaſt he diſdains any 
longer to fly. Conſequently he flackews his pace, and 
at length only ſlides ſlowly off, ſtep by ſtep, all the 
while eying bis purſuers aſkaunt ; and finally makes a 
full top, and turning round upon them, and at the 
ſame time giving himſelf a ſhake, roars with a ſhort 
and ſharp tone, im order to ſhow his indignation, be- 
ing ready to ſeize on them, and tear them in pieces. 
This is now preciſely the time tor the hunters io be upon 
the ſpot, or elſe to get as ſoon as poſlible within a cer» 
tain diſtance of him, yet ſo as at the ſame time to keep 
a proper d ſtance vm each other; and he that is near- 
eſt, or is moſt advantageouſly poſted, and has the beſt 
mark of that part of the yion's body which contains 
his heart and lungs, muſt be the firſt to jump off his 
horſe, and ſccuring the bridle by putting it round his 
arm, diſcharge his piece; then in an inſtant recover- 
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ing his ſeat, muſt ride obliquely athwart his compa- 


Felis. 


nions; and, in fine, giving his horſe the reins, muſt 


truſt entirely to the ſpeed and fear of this latter, to 
convey him out of the reach of the fury of the wild 
beaſt, in caſe he has only wounded him, or has abſo- 
lutely miſſed him. In either of theſe caſes, a fair op- 
portunity preſents iiſelf for ſome of the other hunters 


to jump off their horſes directly, as they may then take 


their aim and diſcharge their pieces with 
neſs and certainty. 
(which, however, ſeldom happens), the third ſportſman 
rides after the lion, which at that inſtant is in purſuit 
of the firſt or the ſecond, and, ſpringing off his horſe, 
fires his piece, as ſoon as he has got within a proper 
diſtance,- and finds a ſufficiently convenient part of the 
animal preſent itſelf, eſpecially obliquely from be- 
hind. If now the lion turns upon him too, the other 


rr cool- 


hunters turn again, in order to come to his reſcue 


with the charge which they loaded with on horſeback, 
while they were flying from the wild beaſt. No in- 
ſtance has ever been known of any misfortune hap- 


pening to the hunters in chaſing the lion on horſeback. 


The African coloniſts, who are born in, or have had 
the courage to remoye into the more remote parts of 
Africa, which, are expoſed to the ravapes of wild 
beaſts, are moſtly good markſmen, and are far from 
wanting courage. The lion that has the boldneſs to 
ſeize on their cattle, which are the moſt valuable part 


of their property, ſometimes at their very doors, is as 


odious to them as he is dangerous and noxious, - They 


conſequently ſeek out theſe: animals, and hunt them 
with the greateſt ardour and glee, with a view to ex-. - 


terminate them. 


II. The Tigris, or TIGER. The ſize of this animal, 


according to ſome authors, is larger, and, according 
to others, ſomewhat leſs,” than the lion. M. de la 
Landemagon aſſures us, that he has ſeen a tiger in the 


Eaſt-Indies 15 feet long, including undoubtedly the 


length of the tail, which, ſuppoling it to be four feet, 
makes the body of the tiger about 11 feet in length. 


The ſkeleton preſerved in the cabinet of the French 


king, indicates that the animal was about ſeven feet 
long from the point of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail; but then it muſt be conſidered, that he was 
caught young, and lived all his days in confinement. 


The head of the tiger is large and roundiſh ; and the 


cars are ſhort, at a great diſtance from each other, 
The form of the body has a great reſemblance io that 
of the panther, The ſkin is of a darkiſh yellow co- 
jour, ſtriped with long black ſtreaks ; the hair is ſhort, 
excepting on the ſides of the head, where it is about 


four inches long. The point of the tail is black, and 


* 


the reſt of it is interſperſed with black rings. His 
legs and claws reſemble thoſe of the lion, only the 


legs are much ſhorter in proportion to the ſize of the 
animal. | 


The tiger is more ferocious, cruel, and ſavage than 


the lion. Althongh gorged with carnage, his thirſt - 


for blood is not appeaſed ; he ſeizes and tears in pieces 
a new prey with equal fury and rapacity, the very mo- 


ment after devouring a former one; he lays waſte the _ 


country he inhabits ; he neither dreads the aſpect nor 
the weapons of men; puts. to death whole troops of do- 
meſtic animals; and attacks young elephants, rhino- 


ceros's, and ſometimes even braves the lion bimfelf. 


The 


Should this ſhot likewiſe miſs 


Tiger: 8 


0 
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— ſtaat thirſt after blond, a blind fury which knows 19 
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The tiger ſeems to have no other inſtind, but a con- tains, It iuhabits mount Ararat and Hyrcania, of old 


bounds or diftintion, and which often ſtimulates him 


% devour his own young, and to tear the mother in 
pieces, for endeayouring to defend them, He lics in 
wait on the bank of rivers, &c. where the heat of 
the climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. 
Here ne ſeizes his prey, or rather multiples his maſ- 
ſacres ; for he nv ſooner kills one auimal, than he flics 
wich equal fury upon the next, with no other view but 
to plunge in his head into their bodies aud drink their 
blond. However, when he kills a large animal, as a 
horſ: or a buffalo, he ſometimes docs not tear out the 
entrails on the ſpot ; but, io prevent any iuterruption, 
he drags them off to the woud, which he performs with 
incredible ſwiftneſs, This is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the 
ſtrength of this rapacious animal. 

Neither force, reſtraint, or violence, can tame the 
tiger. Ile is cqually irritated with good as with bad 
treatment: he tears the hand which nouriſhes him with 
equal fary, as that which adminiſters blows : he roars 
and is ecaraged at the light of every living creature. 
Almoſt every natural hiſtorian agrees in this horrible 
character. 

There is a fort of cruelty in their devaſtation, un- 
known to the generous lion; as well as a poltroonry 
in their ſudden retreat on any diſappointment, © I 
was inforred {ſays Mr Pennant) by very good autho- 
rity, that in the beginning of this century, ſome gen- 
tlemen and ladies, being on a party of picaſire, under 
a ſhade of trees, on the banks of a river in Bengal, ob- 
ſerved a tiger preparing for its fatal ſpring; one of the 
ladies, with amazing preſence of mind, laid hold of an 
umbrella, and furled it full in the animal's face, which 
inſtantly retired, and gave the company opportunity of 
removiag from ſo terrible a neighbour. Another party 
11d not the ſame good fortune; a tiger darted among 
them whil- they were at dinner, ſeized on one gentle— 
man, and carried him off, and he never was more 
heard of.“ The tiger attacks all forts of animals, even 
the lion; and it has been known that both have periſh» 
ed in their combats, There is in ſome parts of India 
a popular notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger are 
in friend liip, becauſe they are often found near each 
other. But according to MrPennant,the fact is, that the 
rhinoceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in the mire ; 
and on that account frequents the banks of rivers : the 
tiger, io quench its raging thirſt, is met with in places 
contiguous to them. 

Pliny has been frequently taken to taſk by the mo- 
derns, for calling tlie tiger animal tremende veiocitatis ? 
they allow it grem agility in is bounds, but deny it 
(wiftneſs in purſuit, Two travellers of authority, 
however, both eye-witnelies, confirm what Pliny ſays : 
the one indeed only mentions in general its valt fiert- 
neſs ; the other ſaw a trial between one and a ſwift 
horſe, whoſe rider eſcaped merely by getting in time 
amid{t a circle of armed men. The chaſe of this ani- 
mal was a favorite divertion with the great Cam- hi, 
the Chincle monarch, in whole company Mr Bel “, 


vol.4i.p.g0, that faithful traveller, and the Pere Gerbilion, ſaw 


theſe proofs of the tiper's ſpeed. 

The tiger, according to Mr Pennant, is peculiar to 
Aſia ; and is found as far north as China and Chineſe 
Tartary, and about lake Aral and the Altaic moun- 
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famous for its wild beaſts; but the great eſt numbers, ———— 


the largeſt, and the moſt crucl, are met wich in India 
and iis illands. In Sumatra, the natives are fo infatu- 
ated that they ſcldom Kill them, having a notion, that 
they are animated by the ſouls of their auceſtors. 

Tie tiger has always been a more rare animal than 
the lion; aud yet brings forth an equal number of 
young, namely, four or five at a litter. The female is 
furious at all times ; but when her young are attempted 
to be taken from her, her rage is redoullcd ; ſhe braves 
every danger; ſhe purſucs the ravithers, Who are oblig- 
ed, when hard preſſed, to drop one of the young in or- 
der to retard her motion; fhe ſtops, takes it up, and 
carrics it into ſome ſceret part of the foreſt ; but in- 
ſtanily returns and purſues the hunters into their vil- 
lages or boats, 

The tiger moves the ſkinof his face, grinds his teeth, 


and roars, like a lion; but the ſound of his voice is 
different. 


III. The Pardus, or Par HER. It it is about the Panther. 


ſize of a large dog, and has a great reſemblance to a 
domeſtic cat. The tongue is rough, and remarkably 
red the teeth are ſtrong and ſharp; the ſkin is excecd- 
ingly beautiful, being of a yellow colour, varicgated 
with roundilh black ipots, and the hair is ſnort. It has 
a cruel and ferocious aſpect; his motions are briſk and 
lively: his cry reſembles the growl of an enraged dog, 
but is more ſtrong and rough, 

The panther inhabits Africa, from Barbary to the 
remoteſt parts of Guinea. This ſpecies is next ia ſize 
to the tiger; next to it in cruclty, and in its geucral 
enmity to the animal creation ; it js to Africa what the 
former is to Aſia, wich this alleviation, that it prefers 
the fleſh of brutes to that of mankind; but when preſ- 
ſed with hunger, attacks every living creature without 
diſtinction. Its manner of taking its prey is the ſame 
with that of the tiger, always by ſurpriſe, eicher lurk- 
ing in thickets or creeping on its belly till it comes 
within reach : it will alſo climb up trees in purſuit of 
monkies aud leſſer animals; ſo that nothing is ſecure 
from its attacks, Ie is not ſo perfectly ungovernable 
as the tiger; but, notwithſtanding all attempts to ren— 
der him obedient and tractable, he may rather be ſaid 
to be ſubdued than tamed ; for he never entirely loſes 
his natural ferocity. Accordingly, when kept with a 
view to the hunting of bucks, goats, or other animals, 
great care is neceſſary in training him, and ſtill greater 
in conducting him. When leading out to the field, 
they pat him in 4 cage and carry himin a cart, When 
the game is ſprung, they open the door of the cage; he 
inſtantly ſprinzs towards the animal, often ſcizes him 
in a few bounds, throws him to the ground, and ſtran- 
ples him. But, if he kappens to miſs his aim, he be- 
comes mad wich rage, and ſometimes falls upon his maſ- 
ter, who, in order to prevent accidents of this kind, 
peuerally carries along with him pieces of fleſh, or per- 
haps a lamb or a kid, which he throws to him in order 
to appeaſe his fury. 

The ancients were well acquainted with theſe ani- 
Theſe, and the leopards, were the Varia and 
Pardi of the old writers : one ſhould think that the 
Romans would have exhauſted the deſarts of Africa 
by the numbers they drew from thence for their public 
ſhows, Scaurus exhibited at one time 150 panthers; 
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Pompey the Great, 419 ; Auguſtus, 420. Probably 


'—— they thinned the coaſts of Mauritania of theſe animals, 


Once. 


Leopard, 


bar they ſtill ſwarm in the ſouthern parts of Guinea.— 
Oppian deſcribes two ſpecies of panthers, a large ſpe- 
cies and a ſmall one; the firſt of which has a morter 
tail than the leſſer, and may poſſibly be this kind. — 
An animal of this ſpecies is found in Buckharia, called 
there Babr: it is ſeven feet long, very deſtructive io hor- 
ſes, and even camels; the ſkin is fine,and valued in Ruſſia 
at I J. Sterling. —In China there is a moſt remarkable 
kind, called there Louchu, whoſe ſkins ſell at 61. Ster- 
ling a-picce. It muſt here alſo be obſerved, that there 
are in the furriers hops in London, ſkins in molt re- 
ſpects reſembling thoſe of the panther; which, they 
alſlure us, come from the Spanich ſettlements in the 
Weſt- Indies: Theſe fkins equal thoſe of the old con- 
tinent in beauty and ſize. 

Though M. Buffon denies the panther to be an in- 
habitant of America, yet Mr Pennart is of opinion 
that the ſame, or a variety at leaſt, inhabits that coun- 
try. 1. The figure of the ſpecics deſcribed by Faber, 
(Hiſt. An. Nov. Hiſp. p. 498) under the name of Tigris 
Mexicaua, agrees exactly with that of the panther, as 
does alſo the deſcription in general. 2 Every other ani- 
mal of this genus, which has yet been diſcovered in 
America, is far inferior in ſize and ſtrength to this; 
whoſe common height, Faber ſays, is four or five feet, 
and whoſe prey is wild cattle, horſes, &c. M. Con- 
damine, and Le Pere Cajetan Cattaneo, ſpeak of the 
tigers (i. e. the panthers) of America, as cqual and 
even ſuperior in ſize to thoſe of Africa, and the colour 
as bright as gold; and Ulloa deſcribes them as big as 
little horſes. 3. Notwithſtanding the venders of furs 
are not entirely to be relied on as tothe conntries their 
goods come from, yet the general opinion of the whole 
trade, that theſe ſkins were the product of Spanich A- 
merica, is a further proof of rheir being common to 
both continents, 

IV. The Uncia, or Oxce, is leſs than the panther; 
the tail is longer ; the hair is likewiſe longer, and of 
2 whitiſh grey colour. The once is eaſily tamed ; and 
is employed in hunting in ſeveral parts of Aſia, where 
dogs are very ſcarce. He has not the delicate ſcent 
of a dog ; does not trace other animals by the ſmell ; 
neither can he run them down in a fair chace ; but lies 
in wait for their pproach, and then darts upon them 
nnawares. He lcaps ſo nimbly, that he eaſily clears a 
ditch or a wall ſeveral feet high: beſides, he often 
elimbs trees, waits till ſome animal paſſes, and inſtant- 
ly leaps upon them. This method of catching their 
prey, is practiſed by the panther and leopard, as well as 
by the once. The once inhabits Barbary, Perſia, Hyr- 
cania, and China; from which laſt place the ſkins are 
hrought into Rnfſſia, and fold for 20s, a piece. It is 
an animal of a more gentle and mild nature than moſt 
of the preceding. It is, like the next ſpecies, uſed for 
the chace of antelopes, and even hares; bur, inſtead of 
being conveyed in a waggon, is carried on the crupper 
on horſeback. It is under as much command as a ſet- 
ting: dog; returns at the leaſt call, and jumps up behind 
its maſter, This animal is ſuppoſed to be the leſſer 


panther of Oppian, and the panthera of Pliny. 

V. The L-:pardns, or LEO ARD, differs from the 
panther and the once, in the beanty of his colour, 
which is a lively yellow, with ſmaller ſpots than thoſe 
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of the two latter, and diſpoſed in groups. He is lar- 


ger than the once, and leſs than the panther, 
habits Senegal and Guinea; and ſpares neither man 
nor beaſt. When beaſts of chace fail, the leopards 
deſcend from the internal parts of Africa in crowds, 
and make great havock among the numerous herds 
that cover the rich meadows of the lower Guinea, It 
tears its prey to pieces with both claws and teeth; 
but is always thin, though perpetually devouring.— 
The panther is its enemy, and deſtroys numbers of 
them. The negreſſes make collars of their teeth, and 
attribute to them certain virtues. The negroes take 
theſe animals in pit-falls, covered at the top with light 


| hurdles, on which is placed ſome fleſh as a bait. They 


make a banquet of their ficſh, which is ſaid to be as 
white as veal, and very well taſted. Leopards ſkins 
arc often brought to Europe, and reckoned very valua- 
ble. In Afi theſe animals are fonnd in the moun- 
tains of Caucaſus, from Perſia to India; and alſo in 
China, where they are called Ponpi. By the Bucharian 
traders, who often bring their {ſkins to Ruſſia, they are 
ſtyled Bars. The leopard inhabits lo Arabia, where 
it is called Newr, We are informed by Mr Forſkal, 
that in that country, as well as in Egypt, it will do no 
harm to man unleſs provoked ; but will enter houſes by 
night, and deſtroy the cats. 

VI. The Onca, or American Tiger, (the IAR 
of Buffon), is of a bright tawny colour; the top of the 
back marked with long (tripes of black; the ſides 
with rows of ir regular oblong ſpots ; open in the mid- 
dle, which is of the gronnd-colour of the hair : the 
thighs and legs are marked with full ſpots of black, 
the breaſt and belly whitiſh : the tail not ſo long 2s 
the body. This ſpecies, which grows to the ſize of a 
wolf, and even larger, inhabits the hotteſt parts of 
South- America, from the iſthmus of Darien io Bue- 
nos Ayres. It is fierce, and deſtructive to man and 
beaſt. Like the tiger, it plunges its head into the 
body of its prey, and ſucks out the blood before it de- 
vours it. It makes a great noiſe in the night, like 
the howling of a hungry dog ; and is a very cowardly 
animal. Ir is caſily put to flight, either by the ſhep- 
herds dogs, or by a lighted torch, being very fearful 
of fire. It lies in ambuſh near the ſides of rivers ; and 
there is ſometimes ſeen a ſingular combat between this 
animal and the crocodile, When the jaguar comes to 
drink, the crocodile, ready to ſurpriſe any animal that 
approaches, raiſes its head out of the water; upon 
which the former inſtantly ſtrikes its claws into che 
eyes of this dreadful] reptile, the only penetrable part, 
who immediately dives under the water, pulling his 
enemy along with it, where they commonly both pe- 
riſh, 
VII. The Pardalis, Mexican panther, or the Oct - 
10T of Buffon, has its head, back, upper part of the 
romp, and tail, of a bright tawny; a black ſtripe ex- 
tending along the top of the back, from head to tail; 
and from the noſtrils to the corners of the eyes, there 
alſo runs a ſtripe of black; the ſides are whitiſh, mark- 
ed lengthways with long ſtripes of black, hollow and 
tawny in the middle, in which are ſprinkled ſome ſmall 
black ſpots ; the legs are whitiſh, varicd with ſmall 
black ſpots ; and the tail is alſo varied with ſmall ſpots 
near its baſe, and larger near the end, which is black. 
It is above four times the ſize cf a large cat, and 
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It inhabits Mexico, the neighbour- 
It lives in the moun- 
tains ; and is very voracious, but fearful of mankind ; 
preying on young calves, and different ſorts of game. 
It larks amid{t the leaves of trees; and ſometimes will 
extend itſelf along the boughs as if dead, till the 


ſtrongly made, 


monkies, tempted by their natural curioſity, approach- 


ing to examine it, become its prey. 

VIII. The 7Jubata, or HunTInNG LEoparD, (Cuer- 
pard Baff.) is of the ſize of a large grehound, of a long 
make, with a narrow cheſt and long legs. The colour 
of the body is a light tawny brown marked with num- 
bers of ſmall round black ſpots ; the neck is ſhaggy, 
and the tail is longer than the body. It inhabits In- 
dia; where it is tained, and trained for the chace of 
antelopes, For this purpoſe it is carried in a ſmall 
kind of waggon, chained and hoodwinked, till it ap- 
prozches the herd : when firſt unchained, it does not 
immediately make its attempt, bat winds along the 
ground, ſtopping and concealing itſelf till it gets a pro- 
per advantage, and then darts oa the animals with ſur- 
pricing ſwittneſs, It overtakes them by the rapidity 
of its b-ands ; bat if it does not ſucceed in its firſt ef- 
forts, conliſting of five or ſix amazing leaps, it miſſes 
its prey: loſing its breath, and finding itſelf unequal 
in ſpeed, it ſtands (till, gives up the point for that time, 
and readily returns to its maſter. This ſpecies is ca'- 
led in India, Chittah. It is uſed for the taking of jack- 
als, as well as other animals. 

IX. The Di/color,or Black Tice, (Conguar Noir, 
Butf.), is covered with ſhort very gloſſy hairs of a 
duſky colour; the throat, belly, and inſide of the legs, 
white, It grows to the ſize of a heifer of a year old, 
and has vaſt ſtrength in its limbs. It inhabirs Braſil 
and Guiana; and is a cruel and fierce beaſt, but happily 
is a ſcarce ſpecies, 

X. The Concolor, or Puma (Couguar, Buff.) has a 
very ſmall head, ears a liitle pointed, and eyes large. 
The back, neck, rump, ſides, are of pale browniſh red, 
mixed with duſky hairs ; the breaſt, belly, and inſide 
of the legs, cinereons. The tail is duſky and ferrugi- 
nous, the tip black; and the teeth are of a valt ſize, 
It is long bodied, and high on its legs ; the length 
from noſe to tail five feet three inches, of the tail two 
feet eight, This animal inhabits the continent of A- 
merica, from Canada to Brafil ; in South America is 
called Puma, and by Europeans miſtaken for the lion, 
It is the ſcourge of the colonies of the hotter parts of 
America, being fierce and ravenous to the higheſt de- 
gree, It ſwims over the broad rivers ; attacks the cattle 
in the very incloſuresz and when preiled with hunger; 
ſpares not even mankind, In North America their 
fury ſcems to be ſubdaed by the rigor of the climate; 
wo the ſmalleſt eur, in company with its maſter, 
makes them ſcek for ſecurity, by running up trees: 
but then they are equally deſtructive to domeſtic ani- 
mals, and are the greateſt nuiſance the planter has; 
when they lay in Wait for the mooſe, or other deer, 
they lic cloſe on the branch of ſome tree till the ani- 
mal paſſes beneath, when they drop upon and ſoon de- 
ſtroy them. They alſo make wolves their prey: In 
the Mauſcnoy of the Royal Society, there is the ſkin of 
one which was killed juſt as it had pulled down a 
wolf, When it has ſatisfied itſelf with eating, it care- 
fally concealFthe reſt of the carcaſe, covering it with 
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leaves: if any other touches the relics, it never comes 
near them again, 
other times makes a great howling, The fur is ſoft, 
and of ſome value among the Indians, who cover them- 
ſelves with it during winter ; and who alio cat the 
fleſh, which is ſaid to be as good and as white as veal. 

XI. The Tiprina, or MaxGay of Buffon, is about 
the ſize of a commen cat. The wpper part of the 
head, the neck, back, ſides, ſhoulders, and thighs, are 
of a bright tawny-colour : the face is ſtriped down- 
wards with black: the ſhoulders and body are marked 
with ſtripes and oblong large black ſpots; the legs 
with ſmall ſpots ; the thighs are whitiſh, ſported with 
black: The tail is very long, marked with black, 
tawny and grey. It inhabits South America, where 
it lives on the feathered pame and on poultry. It is 
untameable. It makes a noiſe like the common cat; 
lives much in trees; is very active, and goes by bounds 
or leaps, It brings forth in all ſcaſons of the year, 
in hollow trees, and has two at a time. 


XII. The Capenſis, Cape-Tiger, or T1GER-CAT of Tiger-cat. 


the Cape, is the Myuſi of Labat, who was the firſt who 
noticed this ſpecies, which he deſcribes as “ot the 
ſize of a dog, with a coat as much ſtriped and varied 
as that of a tiger, Its appearance beſpeaks cruelty, 
and its eyes fierceneſs; bur it is cowardly, and gets 
its prey only by cunning and inſidious arts.” All 


theſe characters are perfectly applicable to the Cape 


cat; and it ſeems the animal is found in all parts of 
Africa, from Congo to the Cape of Good Hope, in 
an extent of country of about eleven degrees of lati- 
tnde, Kolben alſo ipeaks of a tiger buſh-cat, which 
he deſcribes as the largeſt of all the wild-cats of the 
Cape couitries, and as ſported ſomething like a tiger. 
A ſkin of this animal was ſeen by Mr Pennant in a 
furrier's ſhop in London, who thought it came from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; from this ſkin Mr Pennant 
gave the firſt deſcripiion which could be of any utility 
to 4 natural hiſtorian, All the other authors mention 
this animal in a vague manner, When Dr Forſter 
touched the ſecond time at the Cape of Good Hope 
in the year 1775, an animal of this ſpecies was offered 
him to purchaſe ; but he refuſed buying it becauſe it 
had a broken leg, which made him apprehenſive of 
loſing it by death during the paſſage from the Cape 
to London, It was very gentle and tame. It was 
brought in a baſket to his apartment, where he kept 
it above 24 hours; which gave him the opportunity of 
deſcribing it more accurately than had hitherto been 
done, and of obſerving its manners and economy. 
Theſe he found to be perfectly analogons to thoſe of 
our domeſtic cats, It ate freſh raw meat, and was ve- 
ry much attached to its feeders and beneſactors: tho' 
it had broke the fore leg by accident, it nevertheleſs 
was very eafy. After it had been ſeveral times fed 
by our author, it ſoon followed him like a tame fa- 
vOurite cat, It liked to be ſtroked and careſſcd; it 
rubbed its head and back always againſt the perſon's 
cloaths who fed it, and deſired to be made much of, 
It purred as our domeſtic cats do when they are plea- 
ſed, It had been taken when quite young in the 
woods, and was nqt above eight or nine months old; 
but had already very nearly, if not quite, attained its 
full growth, The Doctor was told, that the tiper- 
cats live in meuntainous and woody tracts; and that 
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in their wild ſtate they are very great deſtroyers of 


w—— hares, rabbits, yerbuas, young antelopes, lambkins, 


Cat. 


and of all the feathered tribe, A very particular tech- 
nical deſcription of this ſpecies is given in the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. p. 4. with a figure, which the reader 
will ſee copied among other ſpecies in our plates. 

XIII. The Catus, or Car. 

1. The fzrus, or wild cat, is three or four times as 
large as the houſe cat ; the head larger, aud the face 
flatter. The tecth and claws are tremendous : its muſ- 
cles very ſtrong, as being formed for rapine : the tail is 
of a moderate length, bat very thick, marked with al- 
ternate bars of black and white, the end always black : 
the hips and hind part of the lower joints of the leg are 
black : tac fur is very ſoft and fine. The general 
colour of theſe animals is of a yellowiſh white, mixed 
with a deep grey : theſe colours, though they appear 
at firit ſight confuſedly blended together, yet on a cloſe 
inſpection will be found to be diſpoſed like the ſtreaks 
on the {kin of the tiger, pointing from the back down- 
wards, riſing from a black lit that runs from the head 
aloag the middle of the back to the tail. 

This animal, may be called the Britiſh tiger. It 
is the fierceſt and moit deſtructive beaſt they have ; 
making dreadful havock among poultry, lambs, and 
kids, It inhabits the moſt mountainous and woody 
parts of Britain, living moſtly in trees, and feed- 
ing only by night. It multiplies as faſt as our com- 
mon cats; and often the females of the latter will quit 
their domeſtic mates, and return home pregnant by the 
former. 

They are taken either in traps or by ſhooting : 
in the latter caſe, it is very dangerous only to wound 
them : for they will attack the perſon who injured 
them, and have ſtrength enough to be no deſpicable 
enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckoned among the 
beaſts of chace ; as appears by the charter of Ri- 
chard II. to the abbot of Peterborough, giving him 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. The uſe of 
the fur was in lining of robes : but it was eſteemed not 
of the molt luxurious kind; for it was ordained, *«* that 
no abbeſs or nun ſhould uſe more coſtly apparcl than 
ſuch as is made of lamb's or cat's ſkins.” In mach ear- 
lier times it was alto the object of the ſportſman's di- 
verſion, 

Tois animal is the ſtock or origin of the domeſtic 
eat in all its varicties.—It inhabits the woods of moſt 
parts of Europe, but none are found in the vaſt woods 
of Ruſſia or Siberia, It dwells with the common lynx 
in all the wooded parts of tne mountains of Caucaſus 
and their neighbourhood ; and is moſt deſtructive to 
lambs, kids, fawns, and to all ſorts of feathered game. 

2. The domeſticus, or tame cat, is ſo well known, that 
it requires no deſcription. It is an uſeful, but deceitful 
domeſtic. Although when young they are playful and 
gay, they pollcſs at the ſame time an innate malice and 
perverſe diſpoſition, which increaſes as they grow up, 
and which education learns them to concea!, but never 
to ſubdue, Conſtantly bent upon theft and rapine, 
though in a domeſtic ſtate, they are full of cunning 
and dillimulation ; they conceal all their deſigns ; 
ſeize every opportunity of doing miſchief, and then fly 
from puniſhment. They ealily rake on the habits of 
ſociety, but never its manners, for they have only the 
appearance of fricudſhip and attachment. This diſin- 
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genuity of character is betrayed by the obliquity of Felis. 
their movements and the ambiguity of their tooks, 
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In a word, the cat is totally deſtitute of friendſhip ; he 
thinks and acts for himſelf alone. He loves caſe, 
ſearches for the ſofteſt and warmeſt places to repole 
himſelf. The cat is likewiſe extremely amorous; and, 
which is very ſingular, the female is more ardent than 
the male: ſhe not only invites, but ſearches after and 
calls upon him to ſatisfy the fury of her deſires; and, 
if the male diſdains or flies from her, ſhe purſues, bites, 
and ina manner compels him. This heat of paſſion in the 
females laſts but nine or ten days, and happens twice 
in the year, namely, in the ſpring and autumn ; how- 
ever, in ſome it happens thrice or tour times in the year, 
The female goes with young 55 or 58 days, and ge- 
nerally produces four or five at a litter. As the male 
has an inclination to deſtroy the young, the female 
takes care to conceal them from him ; and, when ſhe 
is apprchenſive of a diſcovery, the takes them up in her 
mouth one by one, and hides them in holes or inacceſ- 
ſible places. When ſhe has nurſed a few weeks, ſhe 
brings them mice, ſmall birds, &c. in order to learn 
them to cat fleſh, But it is worth notice, that theſe 
carctul and tender mothers ſometimes become unnatu- 
rally cruel, and devour their own offspring. 

The cat is incapable of reſtraint, and conſequently 
of being educated to any extent. However, we are 
told, that the Greeks in the iſland of Cyprus trained 
this animal to catch and devour ſ{crpents, with which 
that iſland was greatly infeſted. This, however, was 
not the effect of obedience, but of a general taſte for 
ſleughter ; for he delights in watching, attacking, and 
deſtroying all kinds of weak animals indifferently. He 
has no delicacy of ſcent, like the dog ; he hunts ouly 
by the eye ; neither does he properly purſue; he only 
lies in wait, and attacks animals by ſurpriſe ; and after 
he has caught them, he ſports with and torments them 
a long time, and at laſt kills them (when his belly is 
full), purely to gratify his ſanguinary appetite. 

The eye of the cat differs greatly from that of moſt 
other animals. The pupil is capable of a great degree 
of contraction and dilatation, It is narrow and contrae- 
ted like a line during the day, round and wide in the 
dark. It is from this conformation of the eye that the 
cat ſces beſt in the night, which gives him a great ad- 
vantage in diſcovering and ſeizing his prey. 

Although cats live in houſes, they can hardly be 
called domeſtic animals; they may, rather be ſaid to en- 
Joy full liberty, for they never act but according to 
their own inclination, Beſides, the greateſt part of 
them are half wild ; they do not know their maſters ; 
and trequent only the barns, out-houſes, &c. unleſs 
when preſſed with hunger. 

Cats have a natural antipathy at water and cold, 
They likewiſe hate bad ſmells; but they have an af- 
fection for certain aromatic ſmells, and are tranſported 
with the root of the valerian. 

Cats take about 18 months before they come to their 
full growth ; but they arc capable of propagation in 
12 months, and retain this faculty all their life, which 
generally extends tonine or ten years, They cat flowly, 
and are peculiarly fond of fiſh. They drink frequently ; 
their ſlecpis light; and they often aſſume the appear- 
ance of ſlee ping, when in reality they are meditating 
miſchief, They walk ſoftly, and without making any 
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As their hair is always dry, it eaſily gives out 


n-iſc. 
an eleQtricz] fire, which becomes viſible when rubbed 


a roſs in the dark. Their eyes likewile ſparkle inthe 
dark like diamonds, The cat, when plcaſed, purrs, 
and moves its tail: when angry, it ſpirs, hiſſes, aud 
ſtrikes with i:s foot. It waſhes 1is face with its fore- 
foot (Linnaeus ſays at the approach of a ſtorm) : it al- 
Ways liglits on its feet: it is even proverbially tenaci- 
vas of hie., 

Our anceſtors ſeem to have had a high ſenſe of the 
utility of this animal. That excellent prince Heel dda, 
or Howel the Good, did not think it beneath him 
(among his laws relating tothe prices, &c. of animals“), 
to include that of the cat; and to deſcribe the qualities 
it ought to have. The price of a kitten before it could 
ſzec was to be a penny; till it caught a mouſe, two- 
pence ; When it commenced mouſer, four pence. It 
was required befides, that it ſhould be periect in its 
ſcnles of hearing and ſceing, be a good mouſer, have 
the claws whole, and be a poo nurſe : but if it failed 
in any of theſe qualities, the ſeller was to forfeit to the 
buyer the third part of its value. If any one ſtole or 
Killed the cat that guarded the prince's granary, he 
was to forfeit a milch-ewe, its fleece and lamb ; or as 
much wheat as, when poured on a cat ſuſpended by its 
rail (ihe head touching the floor), would form a heap 
high enough to cover the tip of the former, This laſt 
quotation is not only curious, as being an evidence of 
the ſimpliciiy of ancient manners, but it almoſt proves 


to a demonitration, that cats are not aborigines of Bri- 
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tain, or known to the earlieſt inhabitants. The large 
prices ſet on them (if we conſider the high value of 
ſpecic at that time +), and the great care taken of the 
improvement and breed of an animal that multiplies fo 
faſt, are almoit certain prooſs of their being little 
known at that period, 

b, The Angorenſis, or cat of Angora, with hair of 
a lilvery whiteneſs and ſilky texture, and very long, 
eſpecially about the neck, where it forms a fine ruff, It 
is a large variety ; found about Angora, the ſame coun- 
try which produces the fine-haired goat. It degerates 
after the firſt generation in our climate, A variety of 
this kind is found in China with pendent ears, of which 
the Chineſe are very fond, and ornament their necks 
with ſilver collars, They are cruel enemies to rats, 
and ſuppoſed to be the dome ſtic animals with the Chi- 
neſe call ſums. 

c, The Hiſpanicus, or tortoiſc-ſhell cat, has the hair 
varied with black, white, and orange. 

d, The Cæruleus, or blue cat, a variety of a dun 
colour, or grey ich black. It is much cultivated in Si- 
beria on account of its fine fur: but was brought there, 
as well as the other domeſtic kinds, by the Ruſſians. 

„„ The Ruber, or wild red cat of Kolben, has a 
ſtreak of bright red running along the ridge of the back 
to the tail, and loſing itſelf in the grey and white on 
the tides. The ſkins are ſaid to give caſe in the gout, 
and are much valoed on that account at the Cape. 

XIV. The Maxvr, with the tail louger than that 
of the domeſtic cat, beſet thickly with hair, and of an 
equal thickneſs in all parts; encircled with ten black 
rings, the three next to the tip almoſt touching one 
another, the reſt more remote. It is about the ſize of 
a fox, The limbs are very robuſt; in which, and in 


colour, this animal greatly reſembles alynx, afterwards 
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deſcribed. It inhabits all the middle part of northern 
Aſia, from the Yaik, or Ural as it is now called, to the 
very Amur. It loves open, woodleſs, and rocky coun- 
tries, and preys on the leſſer quadrupeds. 

XV. The Lyxx is about 24 fect long and 15 inches 
high. He has a great reſemblance to the common cat; 
bat his ears arc longer, and his tail is much ſhorter : 
his hair is ſtreaked with yellow, white, and black co- 
leurs. The lynx inhabits the valt foreſts of the north 
of Europe, Alia, and America, His cyes are brillant, 
his aſpect is ſoft, and his air is gay and ſprightly. Like 
the cat, he covers his urine with carth ; he howis ſome- 
thing like the wolt, and is heard at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance ; he dees not run like the dog or wolf, but walks 
and leaps like a cat; he purſues his prey even to the 
tops of trees ; neither wild cats nor ſquirrels can eſcape 
him; he lics in wait for lays, goats, harcs, &c. and 
darts ſuddenly upon them ; he ſeizes them by the throat 
and ſacks their blood, then opens the head and cats 
the brain; after this, he frequently leaves them, and 
goes in queſt of freſh prey. The colour of his ſkin 
changes according to the ſeaſon or the climate ; ihe 
winter furs are more beautiful than thoſe of ſummer. 
Theſe furs are valuible for their ſoftneſs and warmth : 
numbers are annually exported from North America, 
and the north of Europe and Aſia; the farther north 
and caſt they are taken, the whiter they are, and the 
more diſtiact the ſports. Of theſe the moſt elegant 
kind is called irbys, whoſe ſkin ſells on the ſpot fer one 
pound Sterling. The ancients “ celebrated the great 


urine was converted into a precious ſtone. 

XVI. The SERvAL, has the upper part ofthe body 
of a duſky colour, interſperſed with round black jpots; 
the belly, andthe orbits of the eye, are white, This 
animal, which is very fierce and untameable, inhabits 
the woods in the mountainons parts of India; where it 
lives in trees, and breeds in them. It ſcarcely ever 
deſcends on the ground; but Icaps with great agility 


from tree to tree. It is called by the natives of Malabar 


the marapute, by the Portugueſe the ſerval. 

XVII. The Cnaàvs, or Caſpian Lynx, has a round 
head, a little more oblong than that of the common 
cat; ſhining reſtleſs eye, with a moſt brilliant golden 
pupil: ears erect, oval, and lincd with white hairs, 


their outſide reddiſh, their ſummits tufted with black, 


The hairs are coarſer than thoſe of the cat or common 
lynx, but leſs fo than thoſe of the wolf. They are 
ſhorteſt on the head, but on the top of the back are 
above two inches long. The colour of the head and 
body is a yellowiſh brown: the breaſt and belly of a bright 
brown nearly orange. The tail reaches only to the 
flexure of the leg; is thick and cylindric ; of the fame 
colour with the back, tipped with black, and thrice 
obſcurely annulated with black near the end. In ge- 
neral appearance it has the form of the dumeſtic cat. 
Its length is 23 feet from the noſe to the baſe of 
the tail: its tail little more than 11 inches: its 
height before is 19 inches; behind, 20. It is ſome- 
times found larger, there being inſtances of its reach- 
ing the length of 3 feet from the noſe to the 
tail, This animal, which has been but lately dif- 
covered, inhabits the reeds and woods in the marſhy 
parts that border on the weſtern ſides of the Caſpian 
Sea, particularly about the caſtle Kiſlar on the river 
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reli. Terck, aud in the Perſian provinces of Ghilan and Ma- 
w—y— ſcnjeran, and frequently about the mouth of the Kur, 
the ancient Cyrus, —In manners, voice, and food, it 
avrees with the wild cat. It conceals itſelf in the day, 
ald wanders over the flooded cracks in ſearch of prey; 
feeding on rats, mice, and birds, but ſcldem climbing 


trecs. It is exceſſively tierce, and never frequents the 
haunts of mankind. It is ſo impatient of captivity, 
that one which was taken in a tra», and had a leg 
broken, refuſed for many days the food placed by it ; 
but in its fury devoured the fractured limb, with pieces 
of the ſtake it was faſtened to, and broke all its tecth 
in the phrenſy of its rage. 

XVIII. The Caracal, Sivan Gavusn, or Perſian 
Lynx, wich a lengthened face and ſmall head; very long, 
ſlender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black hairs; 
eyes ſmall: the upper part of the body is of a very 
pale reddiſh brown; and the beily and breaſt arc whi- 
tiſh: the limbs are ſtrong and pretty long; and the 
tail is about half the lengtiz of the body. Theſe ani- 
mals inhabit Perſia, India, and Barbary ; where they 
are often brought up tame, and uſed in the chace of 
leſſer quadrupeds, and the larger fort of birds, ſuch as 
cranes, pclicans, peacocks, &c. which they ſurpriſe 
with great addreſs. When they ſeize their prey, they 
hold it faſt with their mouth, and lie for a time mo- 
tionleſs on it. They are ſaid to attend the lion, and 
ro feed on the remains of the prey which that animal 
Ica ves. They are fierce when provoked ; Dr Charleton 
ſays, he ſaw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a moment, notwithſtanding the dog 
detended itſelf te the utmoſt. —The Arabian writers 
call it anak el ard; and ſay, that it hants like the pan- 
ther, jumps up at cranes as they fly, and covers its 
ſteps when hunting. 

The Lisyax Lynx isa variety with ſliort black tufts 
to the ears, which are white within, and of a lively red 
withour ; the tail white at the tip, annulated with four 
black rings, with black marks behind the fore legs, 
It is greatly inferior in ſize to the former; not larger 
than a common cat. It inhabits both Libya and Bar- 
bary. 

XIX. The Xufa, or Bay Lynx, with a ſhort tail, 
yellow irides, and upright ſharp-pointed ears, tufred 
with long black hairs: the colour of the head, back, 
ſides, and exterior parts of the legs, bright bay, ob- 
ſcarcly marked with daſky ſpots: from beneath each 
eye certain long black ſtripes, of an incurvated form, 
mark the cheeks ; which, with the upper and under 
lip, whole underſide of the body, and inſides of the 
legs, are white: the upper part of the tail is barred 
with daſky ſtrokes; and next the end, one of a deep 
black; its tip and under fide are white. This animal, 
which is about twice the bigneſs of a large cat, inha» 
bits the inner parts of the ſtate of New-York. 

XX The CaxADIAN LYxx, with pale yellow eyes, 
and crect ears tufted with long black hair. The body 
is covered with ſoft and long fur, cinereous tinged with 
tawny, and marked with duſky ſpots, more or leſs vi- 
ſible in different ſubjects, dependent on the age or ſea- 
ſon in which the animal is killed: the legs are ſtrong 
and thick ; the claws large, It is about three rimes the 
ſize of a common cat; the tzil is only four inches long, 
tipt with black. This ſpecies inhabitsthe vaſt foreſts 
of North-America. It is called in Canada /z chat-cervier, 
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or le loup-cervier, on account of its being ſo de ſtructive 
to deer; which it drops on from the trees, like the 
puma, and fixing on the jugular vein, never quits its 
hold till the exhauſted animal falls through loſs ot blood. 
The Engliſh call it a wi/d cat. It is very deſtructive 
to their young pigs, poultry, and all kind of game. 
The ſxins are in high eſteem for the ſoſtneſs and Warm- 
ncſs of the fur; and great numbers are annually ex- 
ported into Europe. 

XXI. The Mountain Lynx, or CAT-A-MOUNTAIN, 
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upright pointed ears, marked with two brown bars ; with mountain. 


the head and vpper part of the body of a reddiſh brown, 
with long narrow ſtripes of black; the ſides and legs 
with ſmall round ſpots: the chin and throat are of a 
clear white; the belly of a dull white, The length of 
the animal from noſe to tail, is two feet and an half; of 
the tail, eight inches. It inhabics North America; and 
is ſaid to be a gentle animal, and to grow very fat. 

FELL (Dr John), a very learned Englith divine 
and biſhop, entered a ſtudent at Chriſt-church, Oxford, 
1636. In 1643, he was ejected by the parliamentary 
viſitors, being then in holy orders: and rom that time 
till the reſtoration lived at Oxford a retired and ſtudious 
life. He was inſtalled cannon of Chriſit-church, July 
1660; and the year following, dean of that church ; 
in which place he did great ſervices to the college, and 
reformed ſeveral abuſes. He was conſecrated biſhop of 
Oxford in 1675; and had leave to hold his deanry in 
commendamn, that he might continue his ſervices to the 
college and univerſity. He publiſhed ſeveral works and 
died in 1686. 

FELLING of Timer. — Many circumſtances are 
well known and conſtantly obſerved in the felling of 
timber for building, which, though to a haſty obſcr- 
ver they might appear trifling, yet prove, on experi- 
ence, to be of the utmoſt conſequence, One thing ob- 
ſerved by M. de Buffon, which very greatly increaſes 
the ſolidity and ſtrength of timber, is, that the trees 
intended to be felled for ſervice ſhould firſt be ſtripped 
of their bark, and ſuffered to ſtand and dic upon the 
ſpot before the cutting. The ſappy part or blea of 
the oak, becomes by this means as hard and firm as 
the heart; and the real ſtrength and denſity of the 
wood has been proved, by many experiments, to be 
greatly increaſed by it; nor is this a practice of any 
detriment to the proprictor, ſince the remaining ſtumps 
of theſe trees ſend up their young ſhoots as vigo- 
ronſly as if they had been cut down in their natural 
condition, 

When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the firſt 
thing to be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranching of 
ſuch limbs as may endanger its fall: many trees are 
uttterly fpoiled for want of a previous care of this kind. 
In arms of timber that are very great, it is always ne- 
ceſſary to chop or {ink in them cloſe to the bole, and 
then meeting it with down-right ſtrokes, it will be 
ſevered from the tree without ſplitting. In felling the 
tree, take care always to cut it as cloſe to the ground 
as poſſible, unleſs it is intended to be grubbed up: and 
the doing that is of advantage both io the timber and 
to the wood; for timber is never ſo much yalued, if it 


be known to grow out of old ſtocks. 


FELLOWSHIP, Corraxy, or Diſtributive-Pro- 
portion, in arithmetic, Sce ARITHMETIC, u“ IS. 
FELO DE s E, in law, a periou that lays deliberate- 


ly 


Blacl}. 
Comment. 


FEL [ 


Felovy. untimely death, whether by hanging, drowiinp, ta 


bing, ſhooting, or any other way. 

FELON, in law, a perſon guilty of fclo 
FE LOV. ; 

FELONY, in the general acceptation of tb 
compriſes every ſpecics of crime, which cao 
common law the forfeiture of lands or gos. 
moſt frequently happens in thoſe crimes lor whic!: 4 
capital puniſhment either is or was to be infficted: for 
thoſe felonies that are called clergyable, ur to which the 
benefit of clergy extends, were aiiciently puniſhed with 
death in all lay, or unlearned offenders; though now, 
by the ſtatute-law, that puniſhment is for the firit offence 
univerſally remitted, Treaſon itſeli, ſays Sir Edward 
Coke, was anciently compriſed under the name of Fe- 
lony ; and in confirmation of this we may obſerve, that 
the ſtatute of treaſons, 25 Ed. III. c. 2, ſpeaking of 
ſome dubious crimes, directs a reference to parlia- 
ment; that it may be there adjudged, “Whether they 
be treaſon or other ſelony.“ All treaſons, therefore, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, are felonies; though all felonies are not 
treaſon. And to this alſo we may add, that all offen- 
ces, now cap'tal, arc in ſome degree or other felony: 
but this is likewiſe the caſe with ſome other oftences, 
which are not puniſhed with death ; as ſuicide, where 
the party is already dead; homicide by chance-med- 
ley, or in ſelf-defence ; and petit-larceny, or pilicring ; 
all which are (ſtrictly ſpeaking), felonies, as they ſub- 
ject the committers of them to forfeitures. So that, 
upon the whole, the only adequate definition of fclony 
ſeems to be that which is before laid down: viz. an 
offence which occaſions a total forfeiture of either lands 
or goods, or both, at the common law; and to which 
capital or other puniſhment may be ſuperadded, ac- 
cording to the degree of guilt. 

To cxplain this matter a little farther: The word 
felony, or felonia, is of undoubted feudal original, being 
frequently to be met with in the books of feuds, &c. 
but the derivation of it has much puzzled the juridical 
lexicographers, Pratæus, Calvinus, and the reſt: ſome 
deriviag it from the Greek, eee, an impoſtor or de- 
ceiver;”” others from the Latin, fa/ls fefelli, to counte- 
nance which they would have it called fellanta. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, as his manner i, has given us a ſtill ſtranger 
etymology ; that it is crimen anims felico perpetratum, 
« with a bitter or galliſh inclination.” But all of them 
agree in the deſcription, that it is ſuch a crime as works 
a forfeiture of all the oftender's lands or goods. And 
this gives great probability to Sir Henry Spelmau's 
Teutonic or German derivation of it: in which lan- 
guage indeed, as the word is clearly of feodal original, 
we ought rather to look for its ſignification, than a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans. Feilen then, accord- 
ing to him, is derived from two northern words: 
FEE, which ſignifies (we well know) the fief, feud, 
or beneticiary eſtate; and Lon, which ſignifies price or 
value. Felony is therefore the ſame as pretium fendi, 
the conſideration for which a man gives up his fief ; as 
we hey in common ſpeech, ſuch an act is as much as 
your life, or eſtate is worth. In this ſenſe it will 
clearly gui the feocal forfeiture, or act by whichan 
eltatc is forfciied, or eichecats, to the lord. 

To confirm his, we may obſerve, that it is in this 
ſenſe, of foriciture to the lord, that the ſcodal writers 
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Felon ly violent hands on himſelf, and is the occaſion conttantly uſe it, For all thoſe acts, whether of a eri- Felony. - 
1114] HAature or not, Which at this day are generally 


FEL 


107/cnure of copy hoid eſtates, are ſtyled feleniæ in the 
00 al IaW : © [cricet, per quas feudum amittitur.“ As 
**/, domino re:Jervire nunert ;— fi per annum et diem 

n petenda inveſiuuta; — fi dominan ejuravit, 
i. ©, Kegavit je a domain feudum bubere ;—f a Coninein 
j41 um vocdute, ter citatus n un comparuerit; all theſe, 
with many othess, are ſtill cauics of forteiture in our 
copy nold eſt.tes, and were denominated felonies by the 
{coal couſtitutions, So likewiſe: injaries of a more 
{nbj.antizl or criminal nature were denominated felonies, 
that is, forfcitures : as 2llaulting or beating the lord; 
vitiating his wife or daughter, © ft deminum cucurbi- 
taveri, i. c. c:m uxore tjus concubuerit;”” ali theſe are 
elicen.ed felonies, and the latter is expreſsly fo deno- 
minated, ** { fecerit feleniam, domiuum forte cucurbi- 
tands, And as theſe contempts, or ſmaller offences, 
were feionies or acts of forteiture, of courſe greater 
crimes, as murder and robbery, tell under the iame de- 
nomination, On the other hand, the lord might be 
guilty of felony, or forfeit his ſeignory to the vaſſal, by 
the ſame act as the vaſſal would have forfeited his feud 
to the lord. ſi dominus commiſſit feloniam, per quam 
vaſulius amitteret feudum fi eam commiſſerit in domi- 
num feudi proprietatem etiam dominus perdere debet.” 
One inſtance given of this ſort of felony in the lord is 
beating the ſcrvant of his vaſſal, ſo as that he loſes his 
ſervice; which ſeems mercly in the nature of a civil 
injury, ſo far as it reſpects the vaſſal. And all theſe felo- 
nies were to be determined, ** per /audamentum ſive ju- 
dicium parium ſuorum,” in thelord's court ; as with us 
forfeitures of copy hold lands are preſcntable bythe ho- 
mage in the court- baron. . 4 

Felony, and the act of forfeiture to the lord, being 
thus ſynony mous terms in the feodal law, we may caſi- 
ly trace the reaſon why, upon the introduction of that 
law into England, thoſe crimes which induced ſuch 
forfeiture or eſcheat of lands (and, by a ſmall deflexion 
from the original ſenſe, ſuch as induced the forfeiture 
of goods alſo) were denominated fe/onies, Thus it was 
that ſuicide, robbery, and rape, were felonies ; that is, 
the conſequence of ſuch crimes was forfeiture ; till by 
long uſe we began to ſignify by the term of felony 
the actual crime committed, and not the penal conſe- 
quence, And upon this ſyſtem only can we account 
for the cauſe, why treaſon in ancient times was held 
to be a ſpecies of felony ; viz. becauſe it induced a for- 
feiture, 

Hence it follows, that capital puniſhment does by no 
means enter into the true idea and definition of felony. 
Felony may be without inflicting capital puniſhment, 
as in the caſes inſtanced of ſelf- murder, excuſable ho- 
micide, and petit-larceny ; and it is poſſible that capi- 
ta] puniſhments may be inflicted, and yet the offence 
be no felony ; as in caſe of hereſy by the common 
law, which, though capital, never worked any torfei- 
ture of lands or goods, an inſeparable incident to felo- 
ny. And of the fame nature was the puniſhment of 


ſtanding mute, without pleading to an indictment; 
which at the common law was capital, but without any 
ſorteiture, therefore ſuch ſtauding mute was no felony. 
In ſhort, the true criterion of felony is forteiture: for, 
as Sir Edwark Coke juſtly obſerves, in all feionies 
Which are puuiſhable with death, the offender loſes all 


his 
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pelt, his lands in fee · ſimple, and alſo his goods and chattels; of Labrador in North America. It is found of a light Felt · ſpar 
Felt ſpar in ſuch as are not punithable, his goods and chattels or deep-grey colour, but forthe moſt part of a blackiſh I 


ouly. | 

T ne idea of fclony is indeed ſo generally connected 
with that of capital punithment, that we find it hard 
to ſeparate chem; and to this uſage the interpretations 
of thc law do now contorm. And therefore, if a ſtatute 
makes any new offence felony, the law implies that it 
ſhall be punithed with death, viz. by hanging, as well 
as with a forfeiture : unleſs the offender prays the be- 
netit of cletgy ; which all felons are entitled once 
to have, unleſs the ſame is expreſsly taken away by 
ſtature. | 

Felonies by ſtatute are very numerous; and as this 
work will not admit of a proper enumeration, we muſt 
refer to the Table of the quarto edition of the Statutes, 
where they are ſet forth in alphabetical order, 

FELT, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff deriving all 
its conſiſtence merely from being fulled, or wrought 
with Ices and ſize, without either ſpinning or wea- 
ving. 

Felt is made cither of wool alone, or of wool and 
hair. Thoſe of French niake, 3+ yards long, and 12 
broad, for cloaks, pay each 21. 145. 193d. on im- 
porcation; and draw-back II. 125. 39. on exporting 
them again, 

FeLrt-Spar, or Rhombic Quartz, the petuntſe of the 
Chincſe, a genus of fili.evus earihs, according to 
Cronſtedt, reſembling the jaſper in moſt reſpects. Its 
German name is felt-/par, from the word feid, which 
fizmhics a ficld, and likewile a compariment or regular 
ſirtace, Hence, according to Mr Foriter, the word 


fe 1-ſpar ſigniti's a ſpar compoled of, liule compart- 


mentis of rhombic or other figures. It ſtrikes fire 
with ſtecl, and melts in a violent heat. M. Bayen, 
who analyſed it by acids, obtained a conſiderable quan- 
tity ot argillaceo4s and ſilictous earths, a ſmaller quah- 
tity of magueſia, and a ſtill ſmaller of calcareous earth 
and iron. It is found either ſparry or cryſtallized, 
The former ſpccics has leveral varieties. 1. White. 
2. Reddih brow'1, occurring in the Swediſh and o- 
ther graues. 3. Pale yellow, 4. Greeniſh, rec - 
bli ig the ſchorl or co-kle ſpar, but leſs fulible, aud 
more irregular in the figure. The cryſtallized kind is 
found in ai iron mine it Weſtmanland in Sweden, ſcl- 
dom in the form of veins, and (till more rarcly conſti- 
tuting the ſubſtance of whole mountains, but general- 
ly mixed cither with quartz or mica ; in which caſe it 
is calied granite. When mixed with Jaſper, along 
with ſome particles of quartz, cockle, and horn bleuve, 
it is named porphyry. 

Another kind of this ſtone, named by Mr. Bayen 
whit? felt ſpar, is found in the duchy of Lorrain. Ii 
is of an opaque white colour, ſpotted on the outlide 
with ochre. It conliſts of ſhining particles, which 
give it a ſparry appruran-ce: it is very hard, and 
ſtrikes fire with ſteel, is affected by acids; and when 
analyſed by them, appears to contain one half s 
weight of nliceous earth, the other being compoſed of 
magneſia and iron. 

Analogons to the felt- Har is that beautiful ſtone 
named Labradsr-ſtone, lately brought to Europe. It 
was diſcovered ſome years ago by the Moravian, who 
have a colony among the Elquimaux, in the country 

2 


grey When held in the light in various poſitions, it 


diſcovers a variety of colours, ſuch as the blue of lapis 
lazuli, graſs-green, apple- green, pea- green, and ſome- 


times, but more ſeldom, a citron yellow. Sometimes 
it has a colour between that of a red copper and tom- 
buck-grey ; at othertimes the colours are between grey 
and violet, For the moſt part theſe colours are in 


ſpots, but ſometimes in ſtripes on the ſame piece. The 


ſtones are found in pretty large angular pieces, appear 
foliated when broken, and the fragments of a rhom- 
boidal figure, Their ſpecific gravity is about 2.755, 
and in other reſpects they agree with the felt-ſpar. 
Werner informs us, that he has ſcen a piece of felt- 


ſpar at Gayer, which ſhowed a great variety of co- 


lours, but very pale. 

Mr Kirwan obſeryes on the felt-ſpar, in general, 
that it is found of many diff.rent colours, as white, 
yellow, red, brown, green, voilet, &c. ſometimes 
cryſtallized in rhombs, cubes, or parallelo, ipeds; at 
other times without any regular figure. It breaks like 
ſpar, but the texture is cloſe though lamellar. The 


ſpecific gravity, according to our author, is from 2.400 


to 2.600, but Mr Gerchard ſays he found it as high 
as 3.5co; in which caſe Mr Kirwan is of opinion 
that it was mixed with ſome metallic particles, It is 
harder than the fluor ſpars, but leſs ſo than quartz. It 
alſo melts without addition more perfectly and eaſily 
than the fluors, forming a whitiſh glaſs, which does 
not corrode the crucibles as that from fluor does. It is 
entirely diſſolved without efferveſcence by the micro- 
coſmic falt and by borax; but unites with difficulty 
to fixed alkalies, In its cryſtallized ſtate it decrepi- 
tates in the fire, but not otherwiſe, It is found in 
loole maiſes, about two inches long at moſt, without 
forming cither veins or ſtrata, It is alſo found mixed 
with ſand or clay; or it is ſometimes found imbedded 
in other ſtones, as granite, &c. One hundred parts 
of the white ſpar contain 67 of ſiliceous, 14 of argil- 
laceous, 11 of pond: rous earth, and 8 of magnetia, 


According to Mr Kirwan, it is undoubtedly the ſtone 


uſed by the Saxons, as petuntſa, in their porcelain 
manufactures. 

Cronitedt, who ſuppoſes this ſtone to be of the ſame 
nature with jaſper, remarks that © if the rhombic 
quartz and jaſper were of the ſame ſpecies, that ſort of 
porphyry + hich is made up of theſe two bodies ought 
only to be ranked with the jaſpers, inſtead of being 
placed with the /axa. It is obſervable, however, in 
old monuments, which have been long expoſed to the 
air, that though porphyry had decayed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to loſe its poliſh, yet granite, though equally 
old, and compoſed for the mo't part of rhombic 
quartz, has preſerved its luſtre. This, however, does 
not contradict the poſſibility of rhombic quartz being 
the ſame ſubſtance with the jaſper: the calcareous 
ſpar, for igſtance, being found to bear the weather, 
and even fire, better than limeſtone.” 

FELTRIA, (anc. geog.), a town on the borders 
of Rh:etia towards Italy. Now Fel/tri, in the terri- 
tory of Venice, on the Piava. E. Long. 12. 16. 
N. Lat. 459. 

FELUCCA, in ſea-affairs, a little veſſel armed with 


Felucca. 


FE N 


Female fix oars, frequent in the Mediterranean: which has 


this peculiarity, that its helm may be applied cither in 


n. the I. 4d of nern, as occaſion requires. 


FEMAL 


E, (* £14184), 2 term peculiar to ani- 
mals, ſignifying that ſex which conccives and gene- 
rates its young within itſelf, See SEX and GEXEAA- 
TION, 

FeMALE is alſo applied, figuratively, to things 
without life, from the reſemblance they bear to the 
females of animals. Thus we ſay a 

FemALE-Screw, Sce SCREW, 

Fuat Fliwer. See Femineus Flos. 

FemaLt-Plant. See Feminea PLANTA. 

FEMME covexr, in law, a married woman. Sce 
CoverTuURE. 

Femme Sele, an anmarried woman, whoſe debts, 
contracted before marriage, become thoſe of her huſ- 
band after it. 

A femme-ſfole merchant, is where a woman, in Lon- 
don, uſes a trade alone, without her huſband ; on which 
account ſhe ſhall be charged without him. | 

FEMININE, in grammar, one of the genders of 
nouns, Sec GENDER, 

The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun 
or name to belong to a female, In the Latin, the fe- 
minine gender is formed of the maſculine by altering 
its termination; particularly by changing ½ into 4, 
Thus, of the maſcaline hunt equny, a good horſe,” 
is formed the feminine on equa, „a good mare;“ 
ſo of parvus homo, © a little man,“ is formed parva 


femina, „ little woman, &c. 


In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by 
a different termination, but by a different article: thus, 
le is joined to a male, and /a to a female. 

In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and ex- 
preſs the difference of ſex, not by different termina- 
tions, nor by different particles, but different words; 
as boar and ſow, boy and girl, brother and ſiſter, &c. 
— though ſometimes the feminine 1s formed by vary- 
ing the termination of the male into e/7; as in abbot, 
abbeſs, &c, 

FEMUR, os FemoORIts, in anatomy. See there, 
n® 53. 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or abounding 
with bogs. Sec Bog and DRALININq. 

Fens are either made up of a cqpgerics of bogs ; or 
conſiſt of a multitude of pools or lakes, with dry ſpots 
of land intermixed, like ſo many little iſlands. 

Several ſtatutes have been made in England for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridgeſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, and Lincolnſhire; and by a late act, 
r1 Geo. II. commiſſioners ſhall be appointed for the 
effectually draining and preſerving of the fens in the 
iſle of Ely, who are authoriſed to make drains, dams, 
and proper works thereon; and they may charge the 
land-holders therein with a yearly acre-tax, and, in de- 
fault of payment, ſell the defender's lands, 

The wet grounds called ferns in Lincolnſhire and 
elſewhere in England, bring many advantages to the 
inhabitants of thoſe counties. Fowl and fiſh are very 
plentiful in them. The pike and eels are large and 
eaſily caught, bat they are uſually coarſe. The duck, 
mallard and teal, are in ſuch plenty as is ſcarce to be 
conceived. They are taken by DEcors in prodigious 
flocks at a time, They ſend theſe fowl from Lincoln- 
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ſhire to London, twice a-week, on horſcback, from pen. 
Michaclmas to Lady-day ; and one decoy will furniſh w—w—— 


FEN 


20 dozen, or more, twice a-week, for the whole ſeaſon 
in this manner. The decoy-men contract with the 
people, who bring them to London at a certain rate, 
aud they are obliged to take off their hands the whole 
number that is catchcd, Two teal are uſually reckon- 
ed equal to one duck , and ſix ducks and 12 cal arc 
accounted a dozen of wild-fowl ; and the uſual mar- 
ket price is about gs. for ſuch a dozen. About mid- 
ſummer, during the moulting ſeaſon, a great number 
alſo are deſtroyed by the people in the neighbour- 
hoods. The poor birds at this ſeaſon are neither able 
to ſwim nor fly well; and the people going in with 
boats among the reeds where they lie, knock them 
down with long poles. A little before Michaelmas, 
vaſt flights of theſe birds arrive at the decoys from 
other places ; they ſoon grow fat in them, and conti- 
nue there a prey to the maſters or owners, as long as 
the decoys are unfrozen ; but, when they are iced 
over, they fly away again, and go to the neighbouring 
ſcas for 109d, 

The fens alſo abound in a ſort of herbage that is 
very nouriſhing to cattle, Sheep and horſes always 
grow fat upon it. Theſe fens are common, and the 
owners of caitle mark them that they may be known, 
It is remarkable, that though all is open, the cattle 
uſed to one particular ſpot of ground ſeldom leave it, 
but the owner may always find them in or near the 
ſame place, The fens have many large and deep 
drains, In theſe the pike and eel grow to a vaſt ſize: 
and they are full of geeſe which feed on the praſs ; 
but theſe cat rank and muddy, and may even be ſmelt 
as ſoon as a perſon comes into the room where they are 
roaſting. But the people have another very great ad- 
vantage from theſe birds beſides the eating of them, 
namely, their feathers and quills; and the produce of 
theſe is ſo great, that the cuſtom-houſe-buoks in the 
town of Boſton ſhow, that there are frequently ſent a- 
way in one year 300 bags of feathers, ech containing 
a hundred and a half weight. Each pound of feathers 


brings in the owner twopence ; and it may be thought 


ſtrange by people unacquainted with theſe things, but 
it is a certain truth, that the owners pull them five or 
ſix times a year for the feathers, and three times for 
the quills. Each pulling comes to about a pound, 
and many people have 1cco- geeſe at a time or 
more. They aic kept at no charge except in deep 
ſnowy weather, when they are obliged to teed them 
with corn. 

Oats alſo grow very well in many of the fen conn- 
tries, and in good ſeaſons bring great increaſe and 
advantage to the owners, There is alſo another ve- 
getable of great profit to the. This is the rapum 
ſlveſtre; the ſeed of which they call co/e-ſeed ; and 
they make an oil from it of great nſe in trade. They 
grind the ſeed between two large ſlones, the one ſtand- 
ing perpendicularly on the other. The ſtones arc 
made ot a fort of black marble, and are brought ſrom 
Germany. They ſometimes turn them by fails, and 
ſometimes by the drains which carry off the water 
from the fen lands, 

The fens lying low, and being of a vaſt extent, are 
very ſubject to be overflowed by waters from the neigh- 
bouring high countries: and though great eare and 

ex pence 
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F-gce: expence is uſed to keep them dry, they are often like 
I cz; and the ſheep are obliged to be carried off in 
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boats and the people to live in their upper rooms, and 
to be ſupplicd with proviſions alſo with boats. 

FENCE, ia gardening and huſbandry, a hedge, 
wall, ditch, bank, or other incloſure, made round 
gardens, fields, woods, &c. 

In hot climates, where they have not eccalion for 
walls to ripen their fruit, their gardens lie open, where 
they can have a water-tence, and proſpects ; or elſe 
they bound their gardens with groves, in which are 
fountains, walks, &c. which are much more pleaſing 
to the tight than a dead wall: bat, in colder climates, 
we are obliged to have walls to ſhelter and ripen our 
fruit, althoagh they rake away much from the plea- 
ſant proſpect of rhe garden. Brick walls are account- 
ed the beſt and warmeſt for fruit: and theſe walls, be- 
ing built pannelwiſe, with pillars at equal diſtances, 
will ſave a great deal of charge, in that the walls may 
be built thinner than if they were made plain without 
theſe pannels, for then it would be neceſſary to build 
them thicker cvery where ; and, beſides, theſe pannels 
make the walls look the handſomer. Stonc- walls, 
however, on account of their durability, are to be 
preferred to thoſe of brick, eſpecially thoſe of ſquare 
hewn ſtones. Thoſe that are made of rough ſtones, 
though they are very dry and warm, yet by reaſon of 
their unevenneſs, are inconvenient to nail up trees to, 
except pieces of timber be laid in them here and there 
for that purpoſe, 

But in large ores, it is better to have the pro- 
ſpect open to the 1 which ſhould be 
ſurrounded with a foſſe, that from the garden the ad- 
jacent country may be viewed. But this muſt depend 
on the ſituation of the place: for if the proſpect from 
the garden is not good, it had better be ſhut out from 
the ſight than be open. As alſo, when a garden lies 
near a populous town, and the adjoining grounds are 
open to the inhabitants : if the garden 1s open, there 


will be no walking there in good weather, without be- 


ing cxpoſed to the view of all paſſengers, which is 
very diſagreeable. 

Where the foſſes are made round a garden which is 
ſituated in a park, they are extremely proper ; becanſe 
hereby the proſpect of the park will be obtained in the 
garden, which renders thoſe gardens much more agree- 
able than thoſe that are confined. In the making theſe 
foſſes there have been many inventions ; but upon the 
whole, none ſeem preferable to thoſe which have an 
upright wall next the garden, which (where the ſoil 
will admit of a deep trench) ſhould be five or ſix feet 
high ; and, from the foot of this wall, the ground 
on the ontlide ſhould rife with a gradual, caſy flope, to 
the diſtance of 18 or 20 feet ; and where it can be 
allowed, if it ſlopes much farther it will be caſter, 
and leſs perceptible as a Citch, io the eye, when view- 
ed at a diſtance ; bur, if the ground is naturally wet, 
ſo as not to admit of a deep ſoſſe, then, in order to make 
a fence againſt cattle, if the wall be four feet high, 
and flight poſts of three feet high are placed juſt 
behind the wall, with a ſmall chain carried on from 
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ſt to poſt, no cattle or deer will ever attempt to Fence. 


jump againſt it; therefore, it will be a ſecure feuce a- 
gainſt them; and if theſe are painted green, they will 
not be diſcerned at a diſtance, and at the ſame time 
the chain will ſecure perſons walking in the garden 
from tambling over. 

In places where there are no good proſpects to be 
obtained from a garden, it is common to make the in- 
cloſure of park-paling ; which, if well performed, 
will laſt many years, and has a much better appear- 
ance than a wall : and this pale may be hid from the 
ſight within, by plantations of ſhrubs and evergreens ; 
or there may be a quick-hedge planted within the pale, 
which may be trained up, ſo as to be an excellent tence 
by the time the pales begin to decay, 

Fences round parks are generally of paling ; which 
if well made of winter-fallen oak, will laſt many years. 
But a principal thing to be obſerved, in making theſe 
pales, is not to make them too heavy ; for, when they 
are ſo, their own weight will cauſe them to decay: 
therefore, the pales ſhould be cleft thin ; and the rails 
ſhould be cut triangular, to Jo the wet Jodging 
upon them; and the poſts ſhould be good, and noc 
placed too far aſunder. If theſe things are obſerved, 
one of theſe pales will laſt, with a little care, up- 
wards of forty years very well. The common way of 
making theſe fences is, to have every other pale nine 
or ten inches above the intermediate ones; fo that the 
fence may be ſix feet and a half high, which is enough 
for fallow deer ; but, where there are red deer, the 
fence ſhould be one foot higher, otherwiſe they will 
leap over. 

Some incloſe their parks with brick walls; and in 
countries where ſtone is cheap, the walls are built 
with this material; ſome with, and others without 
mortar, | 

A kitchen- garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling enough to afford a ſupply of ſuch fruits as re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of walls, for any family; and this 
garden, being ſituated on one fide, and quite out of 
fight of the houſe, may be ſurrounded with walls 
which will ſcreen the Kitchen garden from the ſight of 
perſons in the pleaſure-garden ; and, being locked up, 
the fruit will be much better preſerved than it can be 
in the public garden ; and the having too great a quan- 
rity of walling is often the occaſion that ſo many ill- 
8 trees are frequently to be ſeen in large gar- 

ens. 

The height of garden walls ſhould be 12 feet, 
which is a moderate proportion; and if the ſoil be 
good, it may in time be well furniſhed with bearinp- 
wood in every part, eſpecially that part planted with 
pears, notwithſtanding of the branches being trained 
horizontally from the bottom of the walls. 

With regard to the more common kinds of fences, 
Mr Anderſon gives the following directions, in his Eſ- 
ſays on Agriculture, &c. ö The fences that are moſt 
univerſally employed, are either ſtone-dikes or hed- 
ges (a). Dikes, if well built, as effectually preſer ve a 
field from the intruſion of domeſtic animals, as any o- 
ther kind of fence whatever; but they afford little 

Cc warmth 
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(a) Dike is a term employed to denote any kind of wall reared for the purpoſe of incloſing a field and no- 


thing elſe. 
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warmth or ſhelter to the field: whereas hedges, if 
good, anſwer both theſe purpoſes equally well. But 
the moſt material diſtinQion between dikes and hedges 
is, that dikes are in their higheſt degre of perfection 
as ſoon as they are reared, and from that moment be- 
gin to tend towards decay ; ſo that the perſon who 
ilds this kind of fence immediately receives the full 
benefit thereof ; whereas hedges, being at firſt weak 
and tender, ſtand in need of attention and care, and 
do not become a fence for ſeveral years after they are 
planted ; and, as they continue to increaſe in ſtrength 
and gradually acquire a higher and higher degree of 
perfection, it is long before they begin to fall towards 
decay ; ſo that they are, in general, infinitely more 
durable than dikes, although they are longer of be- 
coming of uſe to the perſon who plants them. Which 
of theſe two kinds of fences may, upon the whole, be 
moſt eligible, mult, in general, be 2 by the 
circumſtances and views of the poſſeſſor of the ground 
to be incloſed. If he is a tennant who has a ſhort leaſe, 
without a proſpect of getting it renewed ; or, if he has 
immediate occaſion for a complete fence ; it will be, in 
general, moſt prudent in him to make choice of dikes, 
if the materials for rearing theſe are at hand : but, if 
there is any probability that his poſterity may reap any 
advantage from theſe incloſures, it will be almoſt always 
more for his advantage to make choice of hedges. 
A dike built of freeſtone and lime will be almoſt 
as durable as a hedge ; although, in general, it will nei- 
ther be ſo cheap nor agreeable, But dry-ſtone dikes, 


. unleſs built of the fineſt quarried ſtone, are of ſuch a 


periſhable nature, as to be hardly cver worth the ex- 
pence of rearing ; and never, excepting where the field 
that yon would wiſh to incloſe has plenty of ſtones up- 
on its ſurface, which you are under a neceſſity of car- 
rying away before the ficld can be improved, In this 
ſituation a man may, in ſome meaſure be excuſed, if 
he ſhould be tempted to put them into dikes ; becauſe 
the carriage of theſe ſtones may be ſaid to coſt him no- 
thing : and he may, perhaps, be at ſome loſs how to 
diſpoſe of them in any other manner. But, in all other 
circumſtances, it is very bad economy to rear fencesof 
this kind, as feal dikes can always be built at one- 
fourth of the expence that theſe would coſt will anſwer 
all purpoſes equally well; and, if carefully built, will 
be kept in repair for any number of years at as ſmall 
an expence as they could be, 

„The want of durability generally complained of 
in theſc dikes is owing io their bad conſtruction. The 
greateſt part of them are made of a conſiderable thick- 
neſs, with a ditch on each fide ; the heart of the dike 
being made up with the carth that is taken from theſe 
ditches ; and only a thin wall, on cach fide, is huilt of 
ſolid ſeal from top to bottom; the conſequence of 
which is, that as the looſe earth that is thrown into 
the middle of the dike ſubſides much more than the 
feat on cach fide, the top of the dike ſinks down; and, 
of courſe, the two ſide-walls are preſſed too much up- 
on the inſide, fo as to bilge (ſwell) out about the 
middle, and quickly crumble down to duſt, To avoid 
this inconvenience, I have always choſen to build my 
dikes of this ſort thinner than uſual : they being only 
three feet and an half thick at the bottom : one foot, or 
a very little more, at top ; and five feet high ; taking 
care to have them built in ſucha manner, as that eyery 
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in a well-built wall. The uppermoſt courſe of feal is 
cut a little longer than thoſe that arc 1 
below it, and placed with the graſſy ſide uppermoſt, 
as to project a little on each fide ; which not = 
helps to throw the water a little off the dike, but alſo 
to prevent ſheep or cattle from attempting to jump over 
it ſo readily as they otherwiſe might do. At the foot 
of the dike, on each fide, is dug a ſmall ditch, about 
a foot and a half or two feet deep ; leaving a ledget of 
a few inches broad on each fide, that the dike may 
not be undermined by the crumbling down of the 
looſe earth into the ditch, Theſe ditches not only 
help to give the dike an additional height, and keep 
its foundation dry; but are alſo of uſe to prevent 
cattle from coming cloſe to it and rubbing upon 
it, or tearing it down with their horns which they 
are very apt to do if this precaution be omittted. 
The earth that is taken ont of the ditches may be 
thrown outwards into the place that was occupied by 
the feal that has been taken to build the dike; and 
if the field is in graſs, a few ſecds may be ſowed upon 
it, 1 4 it will ſoon be covered as well as the reſt of the 
fields, * 

« By having the joints bound in every direction, 
the fabric is rendered much firmer than it could be by 
any irregular manner of working, while it is at the 
ſame time more calily reared, If the ground is ſoft, 
and the feal riſe well, 1 get a fence of this kind 
done for one penny halfpenny per yard; but, if it 
is not good to work, a little more than that muſt be 
allowed, As to the time that a ferice of this kind may 
ſtand without needing any repair, I cannot ſpeak with 
certainty, as it is not long ſince I fell into this method 
of building them. The oldeft has juſt now ſtood ten · 
years, and ſeems to be nearly as firm as when firſt built. 
I have ſeen ſome walls of poor cottages which have 
been built ſomewhat after this manner, that have been 
good after ſtanding 40 or 50 years: but their durabi- 
lity depends greatly upon the nature of the feal of 
which they are formed. The beſt is that which is 


taken from poor ome of a ſpongy quality, which 3 


generally covered with a ſtrong ſward of coarſe bent 
graſs, And, in ſitnations where this can be had, I 
would have no heſitation in recommending this as the 
cheapeſt and beſt temporary fence that could be reared. 
«« The greateſt inconvenience that attends this ſpe- 
cics of fence, is the danger it runs of being torn down 
by the horns, or waſted away by the rubbing, of cattle 
upon it ; Which they will ſometimes do notwithſtand- 
ing of the ditches. This may be effectually prevented 
by planting a row of ſweet-briar (eg/antine ) plants be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond courſe of feal when the 
dike is built, which will not fail to grow with luxuriance 
and in a ſhort time defend the dike from every attack 
of this kind. But if ſheep are to be kept. in the in- 
cloſures, this plant ought not, on any account, to be 
employed ; for, as that animal naturally flies to the 
fences for ſhelter in ſtormy weather, the prickles of 
the ſtraggling branches of the briar will catch hold of 
to the wool, and tear it off in great quantities, tothe great 
detriment of the flock and Joſs of the proprietor, In 
theſe caſes, if the poſſeſſor ef the ground is not afraid 
of the bad conſcquences that may be dreaded from the 
| ſpread> 
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ſpreading of whins (furze), it would be much better nat to be able to make a ſafficient reſiſtance to almoſt Vence. 


— to ſcatter a few of the ſeeds of this plant along the led- any animal whatever. To remedy this great deſc, 


—— 


get at the foot of the dike, which would quickly become 
a preſervative for it, and be otherwiſe of uſe as a green 
food for his ſheep during the winter ſeaſon, But, be- 
fore he ventures to ſow this plant, let him remember, 
that where it is once eſtabliſhed, it will hardly fail to 
ſpread throngh the adjoining fields, and cau hardly be 
ever afterwards thoroughly rooted out. | 

J have often imagined that this kind of fence 
might be greatly improved both in beauty and ſtrength, 
by planting a row of ivy plants beneath the firſt courſe 
of feal in building the dike ; which would, in a ſhort 
time, climb up the ſides of the dike and cover the 
whole with a cloſe and beautiful network of woody 
fibres; covered with leaves of the moſt beautiful ver- 
dure ; which would tend to preſcrye the dike from be- 
ing eat away by froſt, and other viciſſitudes of wea- 
ther. And when it is arrived at the top, it would there 
ſend out a number of ſtrong woody branches, forming 
a ſort of hedge, that would afford ſome ſhelter to the 
fields, and break the force of the wind conſiderably ; 
but as I never have yet had an opportunity of trying 
the experiment, I only here offer it as a probable con- 
jecture. I have ſeen a garden-wall that had been built 
of ſtone and clay, ornamented and ſtrengthened in this 
way. I have had the experience of ivy growing well 
upon a dry ſtone-dike : and have likewiſe ſeen it grow- 
ing up the walls, and covering whole cottages built of 
feal ; which have by this means been preſerved entire, 
long after the walls that had been naked have fallen to 
decay. But, not having had plants of this kind at 
hand, I have not had an opportunity of trying it in the 
manner propoſed ; although, I think, there is the great- 
eſt reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, 

« Whins (furze) have been often employed as a 
fence when ſowed upon the top of a bank. They are 
attended with the convenience of coming very quickly 
to their perfection, and of growing upon a foil on 
which few other plants could be made to thrive : but, 
in the way that they are commonly employed, they are 
neither a ſtrong nor a laſting fence. The firſt of theſe 
defects may, in ſome meaſure, be removed, by making 
the bank upon which they are ſowed (for they never 
ſhould be tranſplanted) of a conſiderable breadth ; in 
order that the largeneſs of the aggregate body, conſi- 
dered as one maſs, may in ſome meaſure make up for 
the want of ſtrength in cach individual plant. With 
this view, a bank may be raiſed of five or (ix feet in 
breadth at the top, with a large ditch on each fide of 
it ; raiſing the bank as high as the earth taken from 
the ditches will permit; the ſurface of which ſhould be 
ſowed pretty thick with whin-ſceds. Theſe will come 
up very quickly; and in two or three years will form 
a barrier that ſew animals will attempt to break thro', 
and will continue in that ſtate of perfection for ſome 
years, But the greateſt objection to this plant as a 
fence is, that, as it advances in ſize, the old prickles 
always die away; there being never more of theſe alive 
at any time upon the plant, than thoſe that have been 
the produce of the year immediately preceding : and 
theſe thus gradually falling away, leave the ſtems na- 
ked below as they advance in height; ſo that it very 
ſoon becomes an exceeding poor and unſightly fence ; 
the ſtems being entirely bare, and fo ſlender withal as 


either of the two following methods may be adopted, 
The firſt is, to take care to keep the bank always ſto- 
red with young plants ; never allowing them to grow 
to ſuch a height as to become bare below : and it was 
principally to admit of this, without loſing at any 
time the uſe of the fence, that I have adviſed the bank 
to be made of ſuch an unuſual breadth. For if one 
ſide of the hedge be cut quite cloſe to the bank, when 
it is only two or three years old, the other half will 
remain as a fence till that ſide become ſtrong again ; 
and then the oppoſite ſide may be cut down in 11s turn; 
and ſo on alternately as long as you may incline : by 
which means the bank will always have a ſtrong hedge 
upon it without ever becoming naked at the root, And 
as this plant, when bruiſed, is one of the moſt valuable 
kinds of winter-food yet known for all kinds of domeſ- 
tic animals*, the young tops may be carried home 
and employed for that purpoſe by the farmer ; which 
will abundantly compenſate for the trouble of cutting, 
and the waſte of ground that is eccaſioned by the breadth 
of the bank. 

The other method of preſerving a hedge of whins 
from turning open below, can only be practiſed where 
ſheep are Kept ; but may be there employed with great 
propriety. In this caſe it will be proper to ſow the 
ſeeds upon a conical bank of earth, ſhoved up from the 
ſurface of the ground on each ſide without any ditches. 
If this is preſerved from the ſheep for two or three 
years at firſt, they may then be allowed free acceſs to 


* See Apri- 


culture, 
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it; and, as they can get up cloſe to the foot of the 


bank upon each ſide, if they have been accuſtomed to 
this Kind of food, they will cat up all the young ſhoots 
that are within their reach, which will occaſion them 
to ſend out a great many lateral ſhoots ; and theſe be- 
ing continually browſed upon, ſoon become as cloſe as 
could be deſired, and are then in no fort of danger of 
becoming naked at the root, although the middle part 
ſhould advance to a conſiderable height. 

The fences hitherto mentioned axe only intended 
to preſerve fields from the intruſion of cattle ; but, on 
ſome occaſions, it is neceſſary to have a fence that would 
even reſiſt the efforts of men to break through it : as 
around bleaching-fields, orchards, &c. ; the want of 
which often ſubjects the proprictor of ſuch ficlds to 
very diſagreeable accidents. And, as ſuch a fenee 
might, on ſome occaſions, be procured at no great ex- 


pence or trouble, it were to be wiſhed that the method 


of doing this were more generally known than it is at 
preſent. To effectuate this, it is neceſſary to begin by 
trenching up or plouphing a large belt all around the 
field you mean to incloſe, of 40 or 50 feet or more in 
breadth, if you find it convenient: the outer edge of 
which ſhould be incloſed by a good dike, or a ditch 
and hedge. This belt ſhould be kept in culture one 
year, and well manured, if your ſituation will admit of 
it; and laid up before winter in ſuch a manner that no 
water may be allowed to lodge upon it; and planted 
in the winter-time all over with plants of eglantine fo 
thick as not to be above two feet from one another ; 
and between theſe put a good number of young birch 
plants not above two years old, interſperſed with ha- 
zels, oak, aſh, rawn (wild ſervice), and other trees that 
you think will thrive upon your ſvil ; together with 
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thorns, hollics, brambles, and wood-bine (houcy- 


— ſackle) ; and having then fenced it from cattle, and 


lepti down the weeds that may riſe upon its ſurface by 
the hoe, as long as you can conveniently get acceſs in- 
to it, Icave it afterwards to nature. If this is done, and 
your ſoil be not extremely bad, the belt in a very few 
years will be entirely fiiled with a cloſe buſh of trees, 
ſo intermixed with the bending branches of the eglan- 
tine, and bound together by the trailing ſhoots of the 
bramble and wood bine, that no animal above the ſize 
of a cat could penetrate ; eſpecially when it is of ſuch 
a depth as I have recommended, 

The firſt hint that I got for a fence of this kind 
was from a ſmall thicket of bruſhu ood that I had plant- 
ed for ornament, pretty much in the manner above de- 
ſcribed ; which in a ſhort time became ſo much inter- 
woven with the ſweet-briar, that it was impollible to 
fine any acceſs into it. But as all kinds of trees and 
Mrubs, if planted very cloſe upon one another, become 
naked at the root when they arrive at any conſiderable 
:ize, care ſhould be taken to prevent it from ever co- 
ming to that ſtate, by cutting it down whenever it be- 
comes in danger of being open at the rot. Ard as it 
would be improper ever io leave the ficld entirely de- 
fenceleſs, it is a great advantage to have the belt as 
broad as it conveniently may be, ſv that the one half 
of it may be a ſufficient fence ; by which means, we 
will have it in our power to cut down the inlide and 
the outlide of the belt alternately, fo as ſtill to Keep 
the thicket young, and never to want at any time a 
ſafficient fence ; and the bruſh-wood that this afforded 
at each cutting would, in almoſt every ſituation, yield 
ſuch a revenue as would do much more than indemnify 
the proprietor for the rent of the ground that was oc- 
cupied by this fence, And if the field was in ſuch a 
ſituation as required ſhelter, ſome trees might be al- 
lowed to grow to their full ſie aboat the middle, with- 
out any inconvenience, if the belt were of a ſuſſicient 
breadth, 

« There is one other ſpecies of fencing as nſcful as 
any of thoſe already mentioned, which is in general 
mach leſs underſtood, and more difticult to execute pro- 
perly, that deſerves here to be taken notice of; viz. 
the method of ſecuring the banks of rivers from being 
wathed away by the violence of the ſtream, and of pre- 
venting the damages that may otherwiſe be occaſioned 
by the ſwelling ct the waters. 

t frequently happens that, when a river runs in 
a bed of rich vegetable mould, the leaſt accident that 
my chance to divert the ſtream towards any particular 
part of the bank, cauſes it to ſweep away large tracts 
of fine ground, to the very great detriment of the pro- 
prietor, as well as the public ; as this fine mould 1s 
uſually carried to the ſea, and the place that the water 
leaves 10 occupy the new bed that it thas forms for it- 
ſelt is generally of a much worſe quality; conſiſting 
chiefly of ſtones, ſand, and gravel. In ſome caſes, where 
the whole force of the current is quite cloſe to the bank, 
and the materials neceflary for fencing it are not to be 
found, it may perhaps be impoſſible or very dilficult 
totally to prevent this evil; but, for the moſt part, it 
admits of a care that can be obtained at a pretty mo- 
derate expencc. 
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bove the ordinary ſurface of the water, and never at 
thoſe places where the banks ſhelve down gradually to- 
wards the watcr's edge: for, when the river is ſwelled 
to a great height by rains, and runs with a force and 
rapidity greater than uſual, it ſtrikes violently againſt 
theſe perpendicular banks that directly oppoic its 
courſe, which being compoſed of earth quite bare and 
rncovered, are caſily ſoftened by the water, and quick- 
ly waſhed away; fo that the upper part of the bank 
being thus undermined, fails by its own weight into 
the river, and is carricd of in prodigious quantities: 
whereas at thoſe parts of the bank that ſhelve gradu- 
ally downwards to the water's edge, when the river 
riſes to any conſiderable height, it gently glides along 
its ſurface ; which being defended by the matted roots 
of the graſs with which 1t is covered, ſcarcely ſuſtains 
any damage at all; and is nearly the ſame aſter the 
water has retired within its banks as before the inun- 
dation, Theſe facts, which no one who has beſtowed 
the Jeaſt attention to this ſubje& can fail to have ob- 
ſerved, clearly point out, that the firſt and moſt neceſ- 
ſary ſtep towards a cure, is to level down the edge of 
the bank that is next to the water, ſo as to make it 
ſlope gradually down towards the river. If the bank 
is very high, aud you have no other particular uſe for 
the carth that muſt be taken from it, the eaſieſt method 
of diſpoſing of it, will be to throw it into the ri- 
ver : but, in whatever manner you may diſpoſe of the 
carth, the ſlope of the bank muſt be contiuued until 
the inner edge of it is as low as the farface of the wa- 
ter at the drieſt time of the year, and be made to a- 
ſcend gradually upwards from the water with an caſy 
ſlope, till it comes to the level of the ground, or at leaſt 
riſes to ſuch a height as that the water never exceeds. 
This operation ought to be performed as early in ſum- 
mer as poſſible, and ſhould be either immediately co- 
vered with turf, pared from the ſurface of ſome field 
that has a very {trong {ward upon it, taking care to 
lay theſe in ſuch a manner as to be in as little danger 
as poſſible of being waſhed away by any accidental 
flood that might happen before they had grown toge- 
ther; or, if the turf of this kind cannot be eaiily had, 
it ſhoald be ſowed very thick with the ſceds of ſome 
ſmall matt-rooted graſs, that ſhould be kept in readi- 
neſs for this purpoſe (c). 

« If the ſtream has not been extremely rapid at the 
foot of the bank, ſome of the carth that was thrown 
into the water will be allowed to ſubſide to the bottom, 
and will there form a bank of looſe ſoft earth, which 
will be of great uſe afterwards in preventing the face 
of the bank under water from being waſhed away; 
but, in order to ſecure this bulwark effectually for the 
future, the ſurface of this ſoft earth ought io be in- 
ſtaatly ſtuck full of the roots of bog-recds, flags, wa- 
ter-ſpiderwort, rules, and other matt-rooicd aquatic 
plants; which, if allowed to remain till they have once 


ſtruck root, will afterwards ſorm a barrier that nothing 


will ever be able to deſtroy. But, if the ſtream be ton 
rapid to admit of this, and the bank of ſoft carth is 
much deeper than the ſurface of the water, it will be 
of uſc to fill up the breaſt of the bank with leoſe ſtones 

careleſsly 


(c) Tue creeping meaduw-graſs, a reptus, is a proper graſs for this purpoſe, 


„„ 


— 


greateſt where the bank Fence. 
riſcs perpendicularly to a pretty conſiderable height a 
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careleſsly thrown in, till they riſe near the ſurface of 


Fencing. the water which would moſt etfe&nally ſecure it a- 
—— painſt any future encroachments, if the bank is ſloped 


away above. 

« If it ſhonld ſo happen that ſtones cannot be eaſily 
got for this purpoſe, the only reſource which in this 
caſe remains, is to dig the bank ſo low, that at the un- 
dermoſt edge, it may be always below the ſurface of 
the water, and carry it out in this way for a conſider, 
able diſtance, and then ſtick the whole furface that is 
below the water full of matt-rooted aquatic plants; 
which will in a great meaſure, if not entirely, defend 
it from any future encroachments. This bank ought 
to continue to ſhelve downwards cven where it was 
below water, and thoſe aquatics that will grow in the 
greateſt depth of water be planted on the innermoſt 
brink, and the others behind them. The water ſpider- 
wort will grow in four feet depth of water, and the 
roots of the common yellow-flowered water-iris forms 
ſuch a trong and compact covering upon the ſurface of 
the ſoil on which it grows, as would defend it from 
being affected by the water almoſt as well as if it were 
a rock: it is likewiſe an advantage attending this plant, 
that it grows upon a firm bottom, and chiefly delights 
in running water. 

« If the ſtratum of ſoft carth is not ſo deep as to 
reach to the ſurſace of the water, and lies upon a ſtra- 
tam of rock or hard gravel, there will be no occaſion 
ſor throwing in. ſtones of any kind. But, as it is dif- 
ticult ro unite the vegetable mould to any of theſe ſtra- 
ta, there will always be ſome, danger of its ſeparating 
from theſe in violent inundations; and if the water 
once gets an eniry, it will not fail to grow larger and 
larger by every future inundation, To prevent this 
incouvenience, it will be neceſſary, after you have flo- 
ped the earth away till you reach the gravel or rock, 
to cover the place where the edge of the earth joins 
the inferior ſtratum with a good many ſmall ſtones, 
if they can be found ; ſowing between them the ſeeds 
of any kind of plants that you think are moſt likely 
to thrive, which have ſtrong matted roots with as 
{mall and flexible tops as poſhble. You will eaſily ob- 
ſerve, that from the impoſlibility of ever making earth 
adhere firmly to ſtone of any kind, it muſt always be 
an improper practice to face the banks of a river to 
a certain height with ſtone which 1s coped at top 
with earth.“ : 

For the moſt proper methods of raiſing hedges of 
different kinds, ſee HEDGE. 

Fexce-Meonth, the month wherein deer begin to 
ſawn, during which it is unlawful to hunt in the ſo- 
reſt, 

It commences 15 days beſore mid.ſommer, and ends 
15 days after it. This month, by ancient foreſters, is 
called deſence- mouth. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper uſe of the 
ſword, as well for attacking an enemy as for de fend- 
ing one's ſelf. 

This art is acquir:d by practiſing with foils, called 
in Latin rude; ; whence fencing is alſo denominated 
glatdiatura rudiaria.—1t is one of the exerciſes learnt 
in the academies (ſec Extrciss and AcaDeEntY) ; and 
is an accompliſhment both agreeable and uſeful :—A- 
greeable, as it affords gentlemen a noble and diſtin- 
guiſhed amuirment > —Uſefal, as it forms their body; 
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and furniſnes them with the faculty of defence, whe- Fencing, 


ther it be of their honour or their life, when the one Fenelon. 
or the other is attacked by thoſe turbulent and dan. Va 


FEN 


gerous perſons whoſe correction is of ſervice to ſociery 
in general, | 

Pyrard aſſures vs, that the art of fencing is ſo high- - 
ly eſteemed in the Eaſt - Indies, that none but princes 
and noblemen are allowed to teach it They wear a 
badge or cognizance on their right arms, called in 
their language eſaru; which is put on with great ce- 
remony, like the badges of our orders of knighthood, 
by the kings themſelves. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, ſimple and com- 
pound. | 

Simple is that performed directly and nimbly, on the 
ſame line; and is either offenſive or defentive,—The 
principal object of the firſt is, whatever may be at- 
tempted, in puſhing or making paſſes, from this or 
that point, to the moſt uncovered part of the enemy. 
The ſecond conſiſts in parrying and repelling the 
thruſts aimed by the enemy. 

The compound includes ail the poſſible arts and inven- 
tions to deceive the enemy, and make him leave that 
part we have a deſign on bare and unguarded, upon 
finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the a 
gility of the ſimple play. The priucipal meaus here 
of are, on the offenſive fide, feints, appeals, claſhingsz 
and entanglings of ſwords, half-thruſis, &c. ; and, on 
the defeniive, to puſh in parrying. Of all which a 
detail would be here uſeleſs, as they are only to be un- 
derſtood and acquired from perſonal inſtructions con- 
joined with practice. | 

FLNELON (Francis de Salignac de la Motte), 
was of an ancient and illoftrious, family, and born at 
the caſtle of Fenelon in Peripord in 1651. In 1689, 
he was appointed tutor to the dukes of Burgundy and 
Anjou ; and in 1695 was conſecrated archbiſhop of 
Cambray. After this preferment, a ſtorm roſe againſt 
him, that obliged him to leave the court for ever, oc- 


caſioned by his performance entitled, An Explication of 


the Maxims of the Saints concerning the Interior Life ; in 
which he was ſuppoſed to favour the extravagant no- 
tions of Madam Guyon, and the principles of Quiet- 
iſm. A controverſy on this occaſion was for ſome time 
carried on between him and M. Boſſier, biſhop of 
Meaux : which terminated in an appeal to the pope ; 
when his holineſs condemned the archbiſhop's book, 
by a brief dated March 12th, 1699. Some friends in- 
deed pretend that there was more of court-policy than 
religious zeal in this affair: but be this as it may, the 
archbiſhop ſubmitted patiently to this determination; 
and, retiring to his dioceſe of Cambray, acquitted 
himſelf punctually in all the duties of his ſtation, and 
led a moſt exemplary life, The work that gained him 
the greateſt reputation, and which will render his me- 
mory immortal, is his Adventures of Telemachus ; the 
ſtyle of which is natural, the fictions well contrived, the 
moral ſublime, and the political maxims tending all to 
the happineſs of mankind. Hence it is thought, as 
the printing of this work was ſtopped at Paris, that 
the prelate's hereſy was in politics inſtead of religion ; 
and though his diſgrace was prior to this work, he 
had, while he was tutor to the young princes, taught 
them the ſame principles aſſerted and exemplified in 
Telemachus. Fenejon dicd in 1715 ; and CO 
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Fennel of all his religious works was afterwards printed at the feudal ſyſtem along with them from the countries Feodal. 
7 6 1 Roterdam, under the care of the marquis de Fene- out of which they emigrated ; and, ſuppoſing it to be 
254% , lon his grand-nephew, when ambaſſador to the States- the moſt proper method of ſecuring their new con- 
General. queſts, they introduced it into their more ſoutherly 
FENNFL, in botany, Sec AxETHUM, colonies. | 
FENTON (Sir Geoffrey), privy-counſellor and ſe- According to this ſyſtem, the victorious general al- 
cretary in Ireland during the reigns of queen Elizabeth lotted conſiderable tracks of land to his principal offi- 
and king James I. is well known for his tranſlation of cers; while they, in like manner, divided their poſſeſ- 
Guicciardin's Hiſlory of the Wars of Italy, dedicated to ſions among the inferior officers, and even thoſe com- 
queen Elizabeth in 1579. He cied at Dublin in 1608; mon ſoldiers who were thought to be the moſt deſery- 
after having married his daughter to Mr Boyle, after- ing. Allotments of this kind were named feoda, fiefs, 
ward the preat Earl of Corke, fees, or feuds, from a combination of words, in the 
FENTON (Elijah), deſcended from an ancient fami- language or theſe barbarians, ſignifying a reward or 
ly was born at Shelton near Newcaſtle, but in what ſtipend beſtowed on certain conditions (4). The 
year is uncertain, He was the youngeſt of 12 chil- condition upon which theſe rewards were given was, 
dren, and was intended for the miniſtry ; but embra- that the poſſeſſors ſhould faithfully ſerve the perſon 
cinp principles contrary to the government, while at from whom they were received, both at home and a- 
Cambridge, he became diſqualified for entering into broad, in the military way. To this they engaged 
holy orders, After he quitted the univerſity, he was themſelves by a juramentum fidelitatis, or oath of feal- 
ſecretary to the carl of Orrery ; but ſeems to have ty“; in the cvent of a breach of which, either by * See the 
ſpent the moſt of his life among(t his friends and rela- not performing the ſervice agreed upon, by deſerting Article 
tions, and uſed to pay an annual viſit to his elder bro- their lord in time of battle, &c. the lands were to Feodal Te 
ther, who enjoyed an eſtate of L. 1000 a- year. He return to their original poſſeſſor. ons 
was a man of great tenderneſs and hamanity, enjoyed Thus the poſſe ſſors of feodal allotments became in- 8 
the faireſt reputation, and was much eſteemed by Mr tereſted in the defence of them ; and not only the re- nature of 
Pope; who when he died in 1730, paid him the tri- ceivers, but thoſe who gave them, were cqually and the feodal 
bute of a very elegant epitaph. He publiſhed a vo- mutually bound to defend their poſſeſſions, none of aſſociation. 
lume of poems in the year 1717; and in 1723 was them being able to pretend any right but that of con- 
acted his tragedy of Mariamne, built upon her ſtory queſt. For this purpoſe, government and ſubordina- 
collected from Joſephus in the third volume of the tion were abſolutely neceſlary ; it being impoſſible to 
Spectator. conduct any ſyſtem of defence where every thing was 
FENUGREEK, See TrI1GONELLA. tumultuons and irregular, Every perſon, therefore, 
FEOD, or Feup, is defined to be a right which a who was a feudatory, i. e. who had received lands, 
vaſſal bath in lands or ſome immoveable thing of his was bound to do every thing in his power to defend 
lord's, to uſe the ſame, and take the profits thereof the lord of his fee ; while, on the other hand, the lat- 
hereditarily, rendering unto the lord ſuch feodal du- ter was no leſs ſubordinate to his immediate ſuperior ; 
ties and ſervices as belong to military tenure, &c. and and ſo on to the prince himſelf, In like manner a re- 
the property of the ſoil always remaining to the lord, ciprocal bond of defence exiſted down from the prince 
FEODAL, of or belonging to a FEUD or FEE. to the loweſt feodiſts. 1 
FEoDAL Syſtem, the conſtitution of Figrs or FEuDs. Such were the foundations on which the feodal ſy- 
About 12 centuries ago, this ſyſtem was ſouniver- ſtem was properly eſtabliſhed ; and the natural conſe- 
ſally received in Europe, that Sir Henry Spelman calls quence was, a military ſubjection throughout the whole 
it the law of nations in our weſtern world, Hence it community. The prince could always collect an army 
deſerves our attention in a particular manner ; a know- of feudatories ready to defend not only the kingdom 
ledge of the different feuds being indiſpenſably requi- in general, but the particular poſſeſſions of each perſon ; 
ſite for a proper underſtanding either of the civil go- and the propriety of this conſtitution was ſaan appa- 
vernment of our own country, cr the laws by which its rent in the ſtrength which theſe newly erected king- 
Ori E landed property is regulated. doms acquired, and the valour with which their con- 
rigin of X 40 * 8 
* 1 The military poticy of the Celtic or northern na- queſts were defended. p 
tions, known by the names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, Beſides theſe feodal grants, however, which were of allodi- 
Hunt, and Lombards, furniſhed the original conſtitu- held only on the terms of military ſervice abovemen- ality. 
tion or ſyſtem of feuds. Theſe people pouring out in tioned, there were others called allodial, which were 
| vaſt multitudes from the ſame officina pentium or ſtore- given upon more enlarged principles. To theſe every 
| houſe of nations, over-ran all the European countries free man had a title; and could not only claim his 
| on the decleuſion ofthe Roman empire. They brought territory as well as the reſt, but diſpoſe of it at his 
| pleaſure 
(a) We are informed by Pontopiddan, that op in theſe northern languages is the ſame with proprietas, and 
ALL with totum in the Latin, Hence, among the northern nations, he tells ns, that oDHALT ſignifies right: 
* See Mac. and hence we may conjecture, that the up right in Finland is derived“. By tranſpoſing theſe two northern 
drool; Ins ſyllables, we form the word ALLoDH ; whence we have the etymology of the allodium or abſolute property 
dit. part 2. claimed by the holders of fiefs or feuds ; and by combining oDH, ſignifying “ property,” with the word fee, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſigniſying, © a conditional ſtipend or reward,“ we have the word rEODH, ſignifying, “ a property given by 


way of ſtipend or reward upon a certain condition.“ 
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reodal. pleaſure ( 2) ; and this freedom was denominatcd lo- 
w—— 7Ziality, Theſe allodials, however, were not exempted 
from military ſervice. A part of their freedom con- 
ſited in liberty to go to the wars; for this, in the bar- 
barous times we ſpeak of, was the only way to acquire 
any degree of renown, Only the ſlaves were deſtined 
to follow the arts of peace; while every tree perſon was 
not ouly at liberty to defend his country, but under 
an obligation to do it in caſe of any urgeut neceſ- 

ſity. 
— and Thus there was a feodal and a national militia, The 
free people only were allowed to poſſeſs property ; the 
feudal vaſſals conſtituted the army, properly ſo called; 
while the national militia was compoled of the allodial 
proprietors. This allodiality, however, was not con- 
tinded to landed property, but included likewK{e move- 
able eſtates or money; ſo that proprietors of the lat- 
ter kind were obliged alſo in times of danger to bear 
5 arms and appear in the field, Between the feodal and 
Different allodial proprictors, however, there was this farther 
btuarions difference, that the latter had no concern with any 
— = private quarrels which might take place among the 
— ada! lords themſelves; ſo that they were never obliged to 
proprietor. appear in the field unleſs when called forth by the ſo- 
vercign againſt the enemies of the nation at large. 
This circumſtance we might ſuppoſe to be an advan- 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwiſe; becoming 
the means of changing the allodial right into a fcodal 
tenure, For ſome time the holders of ficts had an 
eminent adyantage over the allodial proprictors. This 
was owing to the imperfection of government in thoſe 
days; ſo that the nobles had it in their power to re- 
venge their own quarrels, whilethe weak were equally 
expoſed to the inſults of both parties. The lord and 
his vaſſals therefore were always formidable ; but the 
allodial proprictors had ſcarce any means of defending 
themſelves. The reaſon of this was, in the firſt place, 
that the law did not allow them to commit any hoſtili- 
ties; and in the next, they were too diſtant and un- 
connected to form any proper league for mutual de- 

L 


national 
militia. 
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fence; and hence proceeded the neceſſity already hint- Feodak 
cd at, of converting allodial property into feudal ie 
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nure. This was indeed owing in a great meaſure to 
the abſurdity and violence of the times, by which gifts 
of property, burthened with ſervice, and which might 
return to the perſon who granted them, were rendered 
ſuperior in value to the abſolute and unconditional 
poſleſſion of a ſubject. Other conſiderations, how- 
cycr, | beſides that juſt mentioned, contributed to pro- 
duce the ſame effect. As in thoſe dark ages no right 
exiſted but what had its origin in conqueſt, it thence 
followed that the greateſt conqueror or warrior was 
the moſt honourable perſon, The king, in whom the 
whole czploits of the community cen:red, as being 
their head, was the moſt honourable perſon ; all others 
derived trom him that portion of honour which they 
enjoyed, and which was moſt nicely adjuſted in pro- 
portion as they approached him. Allodial proprietors 
therefore having no pretenſions of this kind, were 
treated with comempt as a kind of poltroons. From 
this diſagreeable ſituation they wiſhed to free them- 
lelves, by converting their allodial property into feudal 
tenures; while the princes, ſoppe ſing it their intereſt io 
extend thoſe tenures as much as poſſible, diſcouraged” 


6 
the allodial polleſſions. As the feodiſts ſupported the Converſion: 
importance of the nation and dignity of the monarch, of allodium 
it Was not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- into tenure: 


prietors any greater compenſations than what were 
given to vallals in ſimilar caſes. Thus they were ex- 
poſcd to continual mortifications in the courts of juſ- 
tice ; they were neglected by the king; denied ſuffi- 
cient protection from the laws; expoſed not only to 
contiuual inſults, but to have their property on all oc- 
caſions deſtroyed by the great: ſo that they were 
without reſource except from the feodal tenures, and 
were obliged even to ſolicit the privileges which were 
beſtowed in other caſes on vaſlals. In theſe unhappy 
circumſtances, they were glad io yield up their lands 
to any ſuperior whom they thought moſt agreeable, 
and to reccive them back from him as a tcudal gift. 

| Thus 


——_—— 


() The author of view of Society in Europe, has traced the remote ſources of the feodal laws in. an ele- 


gant and ſpirited manner (Book I. Chap. II. Sect. I.) 


Tacitus informs us, that the individuals of each of 


the German nations cultivated by turns a tract of land proportionable to their number, for the uſe of the 
whole; aſter which each individual received ſuch an allotment of the cultivated tract as his dignity ſeemed to 
require. Theſe nations had not altered their political priucjples at the time they over-ran the Roman empire; 
and hence the provinces of it were then divided after the ſame manner. The moſt conſiderable allotment 
was beſtowed on the King, as being the moſt dignified perſon in the community, and this allotment was ſtyled 
his domain; while the ſhares of citgens and warriors, which were likewiſe in proportion to the merit or 
dignity of each, conſtituted what was called a//odiality. But as it often happened that all the land was not 
exhauſted by theſe partitions, what remained was conſidered as the property of the community, and in the 
barbaric codes was called the /ands of the fiſe, In ſuch German nations as had thus obtained a ſcitlement, it was 
neceſſary that there ſhould be a' more cloſe connection betwixt the ſovereign and the chiefs, as well as between 


the chicfs and people, than in others, 


This was effected by means of the lands of the %; for of theſe the 


ſovereign took poſſeſſion, dealing them out to tke chiefs under the burthen of appearing iu arms whenever he 
ſhould pleaſc to call; while the chiefs in like manner dealt out lands to thoſe called their retainers, who were 


allo obliged to ſupply them with military aſſiſtance in caſes of neceſſity, 


Hence a political ſyſtem was 


founded, which had à prodigious effect on ſociety in all thoſe countries where it prevailed. The intention and 
tendency of this ſyſtem was to render the nation independent both at home and abread ; for. while the people. 
were all armed in their common defence, individuals were alſo properly guarded againſt the attacks of deſpo- 
tiſm, The power of the chiefs who formed a regular nobility, was a counterpoiſe to that of the ſovereign ;. 
while the number of the retainers and vaſſals, conſtituting the greatneſs and power of the nobility, was a 
proper barrier againſt ariſtocratical oppreſſion ; for a chick who oppreſſed his yallals eyidenily; ated againſt his 


own intereſt. 


* Gjarnore rapid advanccs“, 


tL: L. Ii. 
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For fome time the feadal ſyſtem was not only uſe- 
ful in itſelf, but honourable 14% its principics; but this 
continucd no longer than white the imporicis Of it in- 
to Europe adhered io their original Late and noble 
maxims. Daring that period, the lord exerciſed his 
bounty to the vyaſlal, which the Rtter repaid by acts of 
gratitude; ſo that the intercourſe betwixt them was of 


7 
The feodal the mot tender and affectionate kind; and this gave 
incidents. riſe to what are called the feodal incidents. 


The expectants of fiefs were educated in the hall of 
the ſuperior, while the tenures were precarious or only 
for life: and even when they became hereditary, the 
lord took care of the ſon and eſtate of his deceaſed 
vaſſal; not only protecting his perſon, but taking 
charge of his education, and direQing the manage- 
ment of his affairs. He took pleaſure in obſerving 
his approach to maturity; and when he came of age, 
never failed to deliver to him the lands, with the care 
of which he had been entruſted, and which he had becu 
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Feodz*?, Thus the landed property was every where changed 
im fall tenores, and fiefs became univerſal (c). 


FEO 
careful to improve. This was called the incident 
war?dſhip. 

Ine incident of relief was founded upon the grati- 
tude of the vaſſal; who, upon entering on his fief, 
brought a preſcut to his lord, as an acknowledgment 
of hi carc of him during the carly part of his lite, and 
in order to conciliate his future regard. 

The incident of marriage procteded alſo upon the 
principle of gratitude on the part of the vaſlal. The 
latter, eonſcious of the favours he had received, did 
not chooſe to ally himſelf with a family inimical to 
his chief: while the ſuperior himfelf, ambitious to 
aggrandiſe and augment the importance of his family, 
ſought how to find the moſt advantagcous match for 
his vaſſal. 

Sometimes the ſuperior himſelf was reduced in his cir- 
cum ſtances by war or other accidents: but from what- 
ever cauſe his diſtreſs proceeded, even though it had 
ariſen from his own extravagance or prodigality, or 
when only deſtitute of means to ſupport his ambition 
or grandeur, his vaſſals were bound to ſupport and re- 
lieve 


— 


(c) It has been an object of inquiry to the learned, in what nation of barbarians fiefs had their origin? But 
it is probable, that they took place in all of theſe nations nearly about the ſame time, on the ſame principles, 
and were continued by reaſon of a ſimilarity ot mauuers, conqueſts, &c. ſo that we cannot aſcribe the preva- 


lence of them to imitation. 


In France, we find mention made of fiefs as early as the age of Childebert. 


They were introduced into 


Italy by the Lombards ; among whom the cuſtoms and laws relating to fiefs ſeem very early to have made 


710. 


They were introduced into Spain beſore the invaſion of the Moors or Saracens in the year 
Lands were granted for ſervice and attachment among the Goths; among whom alſo the perſon who 
received the gift was the retainer of him who granted it. 
and he was ſaid to receive it zz patrocinio ; he allo ſwore fcalt 


It he refuſed his ſervice, the grant was forfcited, 
to his lord; and on this footing the national 


militia was regulated 1. There can be very little doubt that the feudal law was known in England in the 


Saxon times, as is mentioned in the text f. 


In Scotland, however, the hiſtory of ſieſs is ſtill more uncertain 


than any where elſe; which has been aſcribed partly to the mutilated ſtate of the Scottiſh records, and partly 


to the want of able antiquaries in the nation. 


„ toms were introduced from ſome foreign model by Malcolm II. 
ancheſter, directly from England; and the policy of Malcolm in eſtabliſhing them has been bighly extolled: but, ac- 
| Stwart'; cording to our author, there is no foundation for any notion of that kind. 
Obſervag. on either directly aſſert or imply, that the feudal maxims were introduced into that country upon the principle 
theLaw and of imitation; but it is very improbable that they could be imported from one people to another, on account 
of their exceſſive contraricty to the common uſages and precepts of government among mankind. 


But, according to a late writer ||, alludiality and feudality have 
tit. 7. I. xx. exiſted ever ſince the foundation of the Scottiſh monarchy, 


the manners and cuſtoms in Scotland to thoſe of other nations. 


and bave moſt probably ariſen from a ſimilarity of 
It has indeed been ſuppoſed, that theſe cuſ- 
According to ſome, they were introduced 


Both the opinions juſt mentioned 


It muſt 


undoubtedly have been very abſurd, if not altogether impracticable, to tranſplant the fendal tenures when the 
rants of land were precarious, or depending entirely on the will of the prince, io a country which had never 


| — ſuperiority or vaſſalage. 


This would have required an alteration of all the orders of ſociety from the 


king 10 the peaſant; while the whole chain of cuſtoms, as well as the juriſdiction of the kingdom, both high 


and low, muſt have ſuſtained a correſponding alteration, in order to conform them to the new ſyſtem. 


It is 


likewile obvious, that no conqueſt could be made on purpoſe to obtain a ſettlement by any nation who had 


already received the knowledge of fiefs, 


The eſtabliſhment of them implied, that the people had already a 


fixed and ſettled reſidence; and accordingly hiſtory does not furniſh us with any account of a nation among 
whom fiefs were known, who ever migrated from the country they already poſſeſſed, to ſeek for one in which 


they might ſettle, 


Feudal inſtitutions muſt have originated wherever they have been obſerved to flouriſh. 


Scotland was formerly a feudal kingdom, and we know pretty neatly the time when the fiefs were hereditary 
there: but in that form they could not be introduced by the ſovereign ; and there was not any nation among 


whom fiefs were already known who conquered, or made an eſtabliſhment by conqueſt, in Scotland. 


Fieſs 


therefore muſt have gradually advanced to ſuch a ſtate of perfeftion, The progreſs they made may be likewiſe 


eaſily pointed out. 


At firſt they were precarious, or at the pleaſure of the lord; afterwards they were 


granted for life; then for a courſe of years longer than the natural life of a man; and, laſtly, they became 
hereditary, which was their moſt perfect ſtage. This progreſs has been obſerved in every country where 
feodal tenures exiſt; and the ſame muſt have been Known in Scotland, though in conſidering it we are neceſſarily 
carried back to periods of remote antiquity ; for as fiefs were hereditary as early as the time of Malcolm II. 
they maſt have been in their precarious ſtate ſeyeral centuries before, 


of Feodal, 
— 
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lieve him according to their circumſtances ; and this 
was called the iucident of aid. 

The incident of eſcheat took place on the part of the 
vaſſal, when, through cowardice, treachery, or any re- 
markable miſbehavior, he rendered himſelf unworthy 
of his fief. In that caſe, the taking it from him, and 
giving it to one more worthy, was called an eſcheat, 

While the lords and vaſlals thus vied with one an- 
other in mutual acts of friendſhip and benevolence, 
univerſal happineſs, liberty, and e 6 were diffuſed 
through the ſociety, The vaſſals behaved courteouſly to- 
wards the retainers, who were immediately below 
them ; while they again were courted by the lords as 
conſtituting their importance and ſtrength ; the lords, 
laſtly, giving a like importance and dignity to the ſo- 
vereign himſelf, Thus a regular, powerful, and com- 
pat ſyſtem of government took place; an unanimity 


and attention pervaded the various departments of (tate; 
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gents; 


11 
Oppreſſed 


ſo that while the ſubjects were free, the nation at large 
was formidable. 

During this happy ſtate of affairs, the members of 
the national aſſembly in every country in Europe ap- 
peared there in arms, whether they came perſonally or 
by their repreſentatives. Such particularly was the caſe 
under the Anglo-Saxon government ; and the happi- 
neſs they at that time enjoyed made the oppreſſion and 
tyranny of the Normans appear the more intolerable. 
In proceſs of time, however, the ſtate of ſociety be- 
gan to ſuffer a remarkable alteration. The high and 
diſintereſted notions, from which the happineſs above 
mentioned took its origin, declined ; the romantic ideas 


- of chivalry “ ceaſed; and much more intereſted no- 


tions of property came in their ſtead. The ſeparation 
of the intereſts of the lords from their vaſſals was the 
firſt ſtep towards the deſtruction of the feodal ſyſtem. 
Thus the incidents, which, as has juſt now been men- 
tioned, promoted their happineſs, did the very reverſe, 
Property being now looked upon as a diſtinction ſupe- 
rior to perſonal merit, naturally introduced the moſt 
mercenary views. In conſequence of theſe, the infant 
ward, the care of whom was wont to be conſidered as a 
ſacred and honorary truſt, was now only looked upon 
as a mean of procuring emolument to the ſuperior. 
The latter now regarded the profits of his vaſſals as fo 
many diminations of his own wealth. Inſtead of taking 
care to improve the eſtate of his ward as formerly, he 
impoveriſhed it; not only neglecting the education of 
the heir, but offering inſults to himſelf ; inſomuch that 
the relations of the unfortunate vaſſal were frequently 
obliged to ranſom from the avaricious ſuperior, both 
his perſon and effects. By merchandiſe of this kind 
the coffers of princes were filled, and wardſhips let 
out to ſtrangers, who might exerciſe their rapacity 
with greater freedom. When the vaſſal at laſt attained 
the years of maturity, he came to the poſſeſſion of his 
lands without any of that joy and feſtivity which uſual- 
ly took place on the occaſion. He received an inheri- 
tance waſted and deſtroyed, while new grievances daily 
preſented themſelves to augment the horrors of his ſitu- 
ation. All the incidents, which in former times were 


ſituation of ſo many expreſſions of gratitude on the part of the vaſ- 
the vaſſals. ſal, were now changed into taxes which might be ex- 


acted at the pleaſure of the lord. Before the vaſſal 
was inveſted in his land, the ſuperior exacted from him 
Vor. VII. 
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a certain ſum or other gift, to be meaſured only by his Feodat- 
own rapacity ; and in caſe of delay or inabilicy to Syſtem. 
pay this demand, the ſuperior continued in poſſeſſion 


of the eſtate, Such ſcandalous oppreſſion could not 
bat produce the greateſt diſcontent and clamour, Ap- 
plications were made to the law without ſucceſs ; nor 
were even the laws regarded which were fabricated on 
purpoſe for their relig. The incident of marriage now 
proved a ſource of the moſt dreadful oppreſſion, The 
lord aſſumed the right of marrying his vaſſal to whom 
he pleaſed ; and he not only exerted this right himſelf, 
but would ſell it to a ſtranger, or allow the vaſſal to buy 
it himſelf; while the penalty annexed to a marriage 
without the conſent of the ſuperior inyolved no leſs pu- 
niſhment than the loſs of the eſtate itſelf, or ſome griey- 
ons infliction as for a crime of the firſt magnitude. The 
caſe was ſtill worſe with a female ward ; whoſe beauty 
and accompliſhments became a ſource of gain to the ſu- 
perior, or were ſacrificed to pleaſe his whim or caprice 
ſo that her relations were frequently obliged to buy 
from him the privilege of marrying her to the perſon 
ſhe or they thought moſt proper. In like manner the 
aid, which was formerly a voluntary gift from the vaſ- 
ſal, in caſes of diſtreſs happening to his lord, now be- 
came an unavoidable tax, An aid formerly was de- 
manded when the eldeſt daughter of the ſuperior was 
married, when his eldeſt ſon was knighted, or when 
the ſuperior himſelf was taken priſoner in battle, Theſe 
were the only legal cauſes of making a demand of this 
kind : but in the ſubſequent times of degeneracy, the 
moſt frivolous pretences were every day made uſe of 
by the prince to oppreſs the lords, and by the lords to 
oppreſs their vaſſals; demanding ſubſidies at pleaſure, 
which their inferiors were always obliged to compl 
with. Laſtly, the e/cheat, which in former times too 
place only in caſes of cowardice, treachery, or ſome 
other henious crime, was now inflicted on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, If the vaſſal happened to betoo lon 
in attending the court of his ſuperior to take the oat 
of fealty ; if he committed any action which could in 
the leaſt be conſtrued an infringement of the oath ; if he 
neglected to give his lord warning of any misfortane 
which he might ſuppoſe was about to befal him ; re- 
vealed any thing concerning him ; made love to his 
ſiſter or daughter, &c.; or even if he ſhould grant a 
tenure of land to another perſon in form different from 
that in which he held his own ; all theſe, nay others 
ſtill more ridiculous, were judged ſufficient reaſons for 
the ſuperior to ſeize on the eſtate of the vaſſal, and in- 
vol ve him and his family in ruin. 
Notwithſtanding theſe 


as his ſaperior ; and even, in appearance, to pay him 
the ſame reſpe as formerly when the greateſt unani- 
mity and cordial affection ſubſiſted between them. Still 
he was obliged to perform the ſame military ſervice ; 
becauſe a failure in that reſpe& would have ſubjected 
him to a forfeiture of lands according to the original 
agreement. A vaſt difference, however, now look 
place in the valour and activity which inſpired the ar- 
my. The vaſlals, forced into the field with deſpond- 
ing hearts, were indifferent as to the ſucceſs of the 
cauſe in which they were engaged, and frequently ob- 
ſtructed inſtead o ** the operations of the 

fie ld. 


2 
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field, Hence the ſovercign found himſelf embarraſſed ; 
and, thoogh nominzlly at the head of a martial and 
powerful people, was trequently unable to effect any 
thing by reaſon of the mutual hatred and diſſenſion 
which every where prevailed. 

Thus the feodal ſtates of Europe became unnaturally 
weak: a remedy was necellary ; and it is remarkable, 
that the ſame remedy was applicd all over the continent. 
This was, in ſhort, the making fiefs hereditary, which 
till now had only been granted for a long term of 
years: and, in return, burdening the lands with a cer- 
tain number of ſoldiers, which were not to be refuſed 
upon any pretence whatever, Hence was derived the 
tenure of * 1 A cer:ain portion of land, 
burdened with the ſervice of one ſoldier or knight, 
was called a knight" 5-fee ; and thus an eſtate, furniſh- 
ing any number of ſoldiers, was ſaid to contain as many 
knight's fees ; ſo that now the manours, baronies, &c. 
became powerful according to the number of ſoldiers 
they were bound to furniſh. In the grants from the 
crown, the nobility were obliged to furuiſh a certain 
number of ſoldiers for the ſcrvice of the ſovereign ; and 
in thoſe from the nobility to their vaſſals, the like ſer- 
vice was required, Even the commons who had grants 
from the crown,furniſhedacertain proportionot knights. 
The ferce of the nation was called into action by grants 
in capite, or from the ſovereign and nobility. A numer- 
ous and powerful army was inſtantly aſſe mbled, and at 
once ready for action. Of this army the king was the 

encral, the nobility the officers, and the vaſſals ſol- 
Sons, the whole being exactly arranged, and capable 
of entering upon any expedition without the leaſt delay, 

Thus a remedy was found in ſome meaſure for the 
weakneſs of the feodal fovercigns : but though the 
knights-rtenure could accompliſh this, it could not bring 
back the former affection and cordiality which ſubſiſted 
between the various ranks of people. On the contrary, 
* uniting them more firmly to one another by lepal 

s, it rendered matters rather worſe. The oppreſſion 
originating from the operation of the feodal incidents, 
ſtill continued with anremitting violence. The grants 
of knights-tenure were attended with the ſame oaths 
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of homage and feally ; the ſame incidents of relief, 
wardſhip, marriage, aid, and eſcheat, with the feodal 
tenurcs. The princes promiſcd to abate ſomewhat of 
their rigour in demancing the feodal perquilites, but 
did not keep their word. Laws were occaſionally pro- 
mulgated, and for ſome time had an effect; but pal- 


| liatives ſoon became incffectual, and a new ſtaie of 


weakneſs began to commence, 


Feodal 
Syſtem. 


I 
The two remarkable eras in the feodal hiſtory are, Two EE 


the time before the invention of knight-ſervice (v), and 
that during wbich it continued, Ficts were iu a ſtate 
of fluctuation from the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire till the ninth century ; but they were rendered 
perpetual in France about the year 877, and were ge- 
nerally become ſo in every country of Europe about 
the beginning of the tenth, Du Cange, voce Milttis, 
gives us an <xample of a knight-fee in the year 880. 
By the year 987, when Hugh Capet was raiſed to the 
throne of France ; kuight-ſervice was become general 
all over Europe, and was introduced into England after 
having made its appearance in other countries(E). In 
England, however, there have been ſeveral doubis and 
inquiries among the learned concerning the introduction 
of the fcodal laws. Many are of opinion, that they 
were firſt introduced by William the Conqueror ; ano, 
conſequently, that they were entirely unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxons : but others think, that they exiſted a- 
mong the latter in the ſame form under which they 
were continued by the Nermans. Dr Stuart is of 
opinion, that the Saxons who ſettled in England could 
not be ſtrangers to ficfs. He ſuppoſes the conformity 
of manners, which undoubtedly prevailed between the 
Saxons and other barbarians, a ſufficient proof that the 
hereditary grant of land, as well as the flutuating ſtate 
of feodal tenures which preceded it, were known to 
the former, Collateral proofs are derived fram the ſpirit 
and tenure of the Anglo-Saxon laws, but eſpecially 
from the grants of hereditary eſtates on — — of 
military ſervice (r). The condition of fiefs under the 
Anglo-Saxons was very different from what it was af- 
terwards., In their times we find no mention made of 
thoſe oppreſſions of which ſo much notice has already 


been 


— — — 


(v) For the difference between the Knights produced by this ſervice and the more ancient ones, or knights of 


honour, ſee the article KN GATT. 


() Dr Stuart informs us, that it appears ſrom the records of Malcolm IV. in 1153, that kvights-ſervice 


was known in Sco:land, and that it was not a novelty at that time. 


that it was known in the time of David I. 


The {ame author thinks it even probable 


(+) The uſe of intails was known to the Anglo-Saxons ; and this practice, as well as the ſucceſſion to al- 


lodial eſtates, muſt have contributed very much to eſtabliſh hereditary fiefs. This opinion ſeems alſo to be con- 
firmed by rhe accounts we have of the great power of many cf the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
natural tendency that fiefs maſt have, in the courſe of things, to become perpetual, though analogical argu- 
ments cannot entirely be depended upon in this caſe, There is indeed poſitive evidence that the territory 
which anciently conſtitated the Kingdom of Mereland belonged to Ethelred as an hereditary fief and earldom, 
The grant was given him by Alfred when he married his daughter Echelfleda: and it is likewiſe atteſted by 
Camden, that in the time of Erhelred the earldom of Leiceſter was an inheritance, and the regular ſucceſſion 
of its carls is (till known. We are informed alſo by creditable hiſtorians, that Bernicia and Deireland 
were feodal and inheritable earldoms among the Si4xons, The ſame was true of the county of Cumberland 
when poſſeſſed by ive Scottiſh monarchs. This laſt appears from the Saxon Chronicle; in which the grant was 
conveyed by Ed mund king of England to Malcolm of Scotland in the following terms ; “ Edmundus rex totam 
Cumberland pre mavit et contrivit, et commendavit eam Malcomo regi Scotiæ; hoc pacto, quod iz aruxilio ſibi 
foret terra et mari.” From the uſe of the word commendavit, indeed, Spelman takes occaſion to ſay, that a 
jeodal homage was not ilutended ; but the contrary may be proved by the original Saxon from which the fore- 
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peodal- been taken; and this may eaſily be accountcd for from 
sytem. thealteration of the feudal ſpirit in different ages. Du- 
——— ring the time that a warm and generous affection ſub- 
ſiſted between the feodal ſuperiors and vallals, the in- 
cidents were marks of generoſity on the one part, and 
gratitude on the other; but as ſoon as a variance 
had taken place, by reaſon of the intereſted diſ- 
poſition which the introduction of luxury produced, 
the ſame incidents became ſources of the molt flagrant 
oppreſſion, This was remarkably the caſe in the time 
ot William the Conqueror; and, during the reign of 
king John, matters were come to ſuch a criſis, that 
the people every where complained loudly, and de- 
manded the reſtoration of the laws of Edward the Con- 
te (Tor ().“ What theſe laws of Edward the Confeſſor 
were * Mr Hume), which the Engliſh every reign 
during a century and an half delired ſo paſſionately to 
have reſtored, is much diſputed by antiquarians; and 
19 our ignorance of them ſeems one of the greateſt defects 
Inſufficient of the ancient Engliſh hiſtory.” Dr Stewart has offered 
ſolution of an explanation; but this is in fact no more than a con- 
them by jecture, that “ by the laws or cuſtoms of the Confeſſor, 
Hr Stuart. that condition of felicity was expreſſed which had been 
enjoycd during the fortunate ſtate of the feodal aſſocia» 
tion. The cordiality, cguality, and independence, 
which then prevailed among all ranks in ſociety, con- 
tinued to be remembered in leſs proſperous times, and 
occaſioned an ardent deſire for the revival of thoſe 
laws and uſages which were the ſources of ſo much 

13 happineſs. 
Diſtindtion Beſides the great diſtinction (of which an account 
concerning has already been given) between the ſtate of fiefs urder 
fies in the the Anglo-Saxons and under the Normans, they were 
auglo- no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the introduction of knight- 
2 ſervice. Hitherto the refinement of the Engliſh had 
* been obſtructed by the invaſion of the Danes, and the 
kirncs. inſular ſituation of the kingdom; but after the Nor- 
man conqueſt the fiefs were made perpetual. Still, 
however, the knight-fee and knight-ſervice were al- 
together unknown. William, the ſixth prince who 
enjoyed the duchy of Normandy, was well acquainted 
with every thing relating to fiefs ; for that duchy had 
experienced all the variety incidental to them from 
the time of its being granted to Rollo by Charles the 
Simple in the year 912, to the year 1066, when Wil- 
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liam was put in poſſeſſion of England by the battle of Fecdal- 
Haitings, Syſtem, 
On his acceſſion to the throne, a number of ſor- 
feitures took place among thoſe who had followed the 
fortune of Harold, Their eſtates were io be diſpoſed 
of at the pleaſure of the conqueror ; and it was nataral 
to ſuppoſe that he would follow the method practiſed 19 
in his own country. Hence the origin of knight-ſcr- tntroduc- 
vice in England. A grant of laiid, to any perſon tion of 
whatever, was eſtimated at a certain number of knights. knight-ſer* 
fees; and each of theſe required the ſervice of a ee into 
knight. The grants of lands were even renewed to Kugland. 
the old tenants under this tenure; ſo that by degrees 
the whole military people in the kingdom acquieſced in 
it, To accompliſh this, DomesDay Bok is ſuppoſed - 
to have been compiled, which contained an exact ac- 
count of all the landed property of the kingdom. 
Hence it is to be concluded, not that William introdu- 
ced fiefs into England, as ſome have imagined, but 
that he brought them to their ultimate ſtate of per- 
fection by the introduction of knight-ſervice. This 
is evident from the laws enacted during his reign, In 
theſe it is not only mentioned that knight-ſcrvice was 
enacted, but that it was done expreſsly with the con- 
ſent of the common council of the nation; which at 
that time was equivalent to an act of parliament (n). 
The invention of Kknight-ſcrvice proved generally 
agrecable; for as only few of the Anglo-Saxon 
ficfs were hereditary, the advancement of the reſt to 
perperaity' under the tenure of Kknight-ſeryice, mult 
ave been accounted an acquiſition of ſome import- 
ance ; as not only augmenting the grandeur and dig- 
nity of the ſovereign, but ſecuring the independence 
of the ſubject, and improving his property, In the 20 
happy ſtate of the feodal aſſociation, there was indeed Idea of the 
no neceſſity for the knight's fee; but when the dif- feodal mi- 
cordance and oppreſſion ſo often mentioned began to litia. 
take place, it became then neceſſary to point out par- 
ticularly every duty of the vaſlal, as well as of the 
lord; and this was fully done by the invention of 
knight-ſervice. The nobles poſſeſſed duchies, baronies, 
and carldoms; which extenſive poſſeſſions were divided 
into as many fees, cach of thein to furniſh a knight 
for the ſervice of the king, or of the ſuperior ; ſo that 
every feudal ſtate could command a numerous army 
Dd 2 and 
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going is a Latin tranſation ; and the word, according to ſeveral learned critics, ſignifies feodal homage with 
the moſt (tri& propriety. Thus Du Cange informs us, that commendare ſe alicui was the general cxpreſſion for 
faire Phomage @ un ſuſerain. 

(6) The laws which are now extant under the name of Edward, are generally allowed to be of doubtful au- 
thenticity ; nor are they, even ſuppoſing them to he genuine, of any uſe in anſwering the preſent queſtion, 
They determine indeed the exiſtence of fiefs among the Anglo-Saxons : and Dr Stuart is of opinion, that the 
compilation which goes under the name of this prince, though poſterior to the date it bears, nevertheleſs merits 
greater attention than has uſually been beſtowed upon it. M. Honard, a foreign lawyer, is the lateſt writer who 
has made it his ſtudy ; but he is better acquainted with the Norman than the Anglo-Saxon cuſtoms. 

(n) The following law of William the Conqueror not only makes expreſs mention of the knight's fee and 
ſervice, but alludes to a former Jaw of William and his parliament, by which this tenure was actually eſtabliſhed, 
«« Statuimus etiam et firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes comites, ct barones, et milites, et ſervientes, et univerſi 
*«« liberi homines totius regni noſtri prædicti, habeant et teneant ſe ſemper bene in ar74 et in * ut decet 
et oportet, et quod ſint temper prompti et bene parati ad ſervit jum ſuuim integrum nobis explen dum, et pera- 
« gendum, cum ſemper opus adfuerit, ſecundum quod xo? debent de feodis et tenementis ſuis de jure facerr, 
«« et ſicut illis ſtatuimus per commune conſilium iotius regni noſtri prædidti, ct dedhnus et concefhmus in feode 
« jure hæreditario.“ L. L. Cuill. c. 58. 
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code and militia to ſupport and defend it in caſe of any 

»ylew. emergency. The knights were alſo bound to aſſenible 
in complete armour whenever the ſuperior thought 
proper to call, and to hold themſelves in readineſs for 
action whenever the king or ſuperior found it conve- 
nient to take the field: 1o that thus the militia might 
be marched at the ſhorteſt notice to defend or ſupport 
the honour of the nation, 

The knights were uſually armed with an helmet, 
ſword, lance, and ſhield ; and each was beſides obliged 
to keep a horſe. This laſt requiſite was owing to the 
contempt into which the infantry had fallen through 
the prevalence of tournaments and Juxuries of yarious 
kinds, though it was by means of the infantry that the 
barbarians had originally diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
their wars with the Romans, and became able to cope 
with theſe celebrated warriors, All proprietors of 
fees or tenants by knight-ſervice fought on foot: the 
cavalry were diſtinguiſhed by the name of battle; and 
the ſucceſs of every encounter was ſuppoſed to depend 
on them alone, They only were completely armed ; 
the infantry, bring furniſhed 7 the villages under the 
juriſdiction of the barons, had at firſt only bows and 
ſlings ; though afterwards they were found worthy of 

21 much preater attention. 

Its ineffica-= While the feodal aſſociation remained in perfection, 

ey andcor- the ſuperior could at any time command the military 

ruption. ſervice of his vaſſals; but in the ſubſequent degenera- 
cy this ſervice could neither be depended upon when 
wanted, nor was it of the ſame advantage when obtain- 
ed as formerly. The invention of knight-ſervice 
tended in a great degree to remedy this inconvenience. 
Thoſe who were poſſeſſed of knights fees were now 
obliged to remain 40 days in the field at their own 
expence; and this without exeeption, from the great 
crown vaſlals to the ſmalleſt feudatories ; but if longer 
ſervice was required, the prince was obliged to pay 
his troops. In thoſe times, however, when the fate of 
nations was frequently decided by a ſingle battle, a 
continuance in the field for 40 days was ſufficient for 
ordinary occaſions, 

Thus matters ſeemed once more to be reſtored near- 


ly to their former ſtage, It was now, as mach as ever, 


the intereſt of the nation to act with unanimity in its 
defence, not only againſt foreign enemies, bat _ 
the tyranny of the prince over his ſubjects, or of one 
part of the ſubjects over the other. New inconveni- 
encies, however, ſoon began to take place, owing to 
the gradual improvement in life and the refinement 
of manners. From the firſt inſtitation of military ſer- 
vice, a fine had been accepted inſtead of actual appear- 
ance in the field, In the times of barbarity, however, 
when men accounted rapine and bloodſhed their only 
glory, there were but few who made an offer of this 
compenſation; but as wealth and luxury increaſed, 
and the manners of people became ſofter, a general 
unwillingneſs of following the army into the field be- 
ges the came alſo prevalent. A new tenure, called e/crage, 
particular was therefore introduced ; by which the vaſſal was only 
conſequen= obliged to pay his ſuperior a ſum of money annually in- 
_—_ = ftead of attending him in the field“. Hence origi- 
Atte nated taxes and their miſapplication ; for as the king 
Knight- Was lord paramount of the whole kingdom, it thence 
Service- Happened that the whole eſcuage money collected 


throughont the nation centred in him. The prinecs Feodal- 
then, inſtead of recruiting their armies, frequently fill- Syſtem 
ed their cofiers with the money, or diiſipated it other- J. 
wiſe, hiring mercenarics to defend their terriiories — 
when threatened with any danger. Theſe being com- 22 
poſed of the dregs of the people, and diſbanded at the Riſecf 
end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a diſ- ſtanding 
orderly banditti, who frequently proved very danger- es, &c. 
ous to ſociety, To avoid {ich inconveniencies, ſtand- 
ing armies were introduced, and taxations began to be 
raiſed in every European kingdom. New tuconveni- 
encies aroſe, The ſovercigns in moſt of theſe King- 
doms, having acquired the right of taxation, as well as 
the command of the military power, became complete- 
ly. deſpotic : but in England the ſovercign. was de- 
prived of this rigat by Magna Charta, which was ex- 
torted from him, as related under the article Exc 
LAND, Ino 153]; ſo that, though allowed to command 
his armies, he could only pay them by the voluntary 
contributions of the. people, or their , ſubmitting to 
ſuch taxations as were virtually impoſed by themſelves, 

FEOFFMENT, in law, (from the verb feoffare or 
1 *« to give one a feud”) ; the gift or grant 
of any corporeal hereditament to another, He that 
ſo gives, or cnfcofts, is called the feoffer; and the per- 
ſon enfeofted is denominated the feoffee. | 

This is plainly derived from, or is indeed itſelf the 
very mode of, the ancient feodal donation ; for though 
it may be perfo:med by the. word “ enfeoff or 
grant,“ yet the apteſt word of feoffment is Jo or 
deiti, And it is ſtill directed and governed by the 
fame feodal rules; infomuch that the principal rule 
relating to the extent and effect of the feodal grant, 
tenor eſt qui legem dat fen do, is in other words become 
the maxim of law with relation to feoffments, u- 
dus legem dat donationi. And therefore, as in pure feo- 
dal donations, the lord, from whom the fend moved, 
muſt expreſsly limit and declare the continuance or 
quantity of eſtate which he meant to confer, ue quis 
plus donaſſe praſumatur, quam in donatione expreſſerit ; 
ſo, if one grarts by feoffment lands or tenements to 
another, and limits or expreſſes no eſtate, the grantee 
(due ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 
an eſtate for life. For, as the perſonal abilities of the 
feotfee were originally preſumed to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the -feoffee's 
eſtate ought to be confined to his perſon and ſubſiſt 
only for his life; unleſs the feoffer, by expreſs proviſion 
in the creation and conſtitution of the eſtate, hath gi- 
ven it a longer continuance, Theſe expreſs proviſions 
are indeed generally made; for this was for ages the 
only conveyance, whereby our anceſtors were wont to 
create an eſtate in fee- ſimple, by giving the land to the 
feoffee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; though 
it ſerves equally well to convey any other eſtate of 
freehold. 

But by the mere words of the deed the feoffment is 
by no means perfected: there remains a very material 
ceremony to be performed, called /iwery of ſeiſing: 
without which the feoffee has but a mere eſtate at will. 
See SEISIN. | 

FER/E, in zoology, an order of quadrupeds. See 
Z00LOGY. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved a- 

mong 
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Ovid, on the 179;h of that month, in honour of the 
manes of their deceaſed friends and relations. 

Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero; on 
account of a repaſt carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as 
the laſt offices were that day rendered to, Feſtus de- 
rives it from ferio, on account of the victims ſacrificed, 
Vollius obſerves, that the Romans called death fera, 
« crucl,“ and that the word feralia might ariſe thence, 
— Macrobius Saturn. lib. i. cap. 13. refers the origin 
of the ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in bis 
Faſti, goes back as far as Aneas tor its inſtitution, 
He adds, that on the ſame day a ſacrifice was perform- 
ed to the goddeſs Muta, or Dumb; and that the per- 
ſons who officiated were an old woman attended with a 
number oſ young girls. 

During the continuance of this feſtival, which laſted 
eleven days, preſents were made at the graves of the 
deceaſed, marriages were forbidden, and the temples 
of the gods ſhut np. While the ceremonies continued, 
they imagined that the ghoſts ſuffercd no puniſhments 
in hell, but that their tormentors allowed them to 
wander round their tombs, and feaſt upon the meats 
which their ſurviving friends had prepared for them, — 
Fur a more particular account of the offerings and ſa- 
crifices and feaſts for the dead, ſee IN FTERIX and S1L1- 
CERNIUM, 

Sometimes at the feralia public feaſts were given to 
the people at the tombs of the rich and great by their 
heirs or particular friends, 

FER DE FOURCHETTE, in heraldry, a croſs having 
at each end a forked iron, like that formerly uſed by 
ſoldiers to reſt their muſkets on. It differs from the 
croſs-fourche, the ends of which turn forked ; whereas 
this has that ſort of fork fixed upon the ſquare end, 
See HERALDRY. 


Fer de Moulin, Miirinde, Inte de Moulin, in herald- 


ry, is a bearing ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron-ink, or 
ink of a mill, which ſuſtains the moving mill- ſtone. . 

FERDINAND V. king of Spain, called /e Ca- 
tholic, which title was continued to his ſucceſſors. He 
married Iſabella of Caſtile, by which that kingdom 
was united to the Spaniſh crown. This illaſtrious 
couple laid the fonndation of the future glory and 
power of Spain. The conqueſt of Granada, and the 
diſcoyeries of Chriſtopher Colambus, make this reign 
a celebrated era in the hiſtory of Spain, He died in 
1516, aged 63. See (Hiſtory of) Spain. 

FERENTARII, in Roman antiquity, were auxi- 
liary troops, lightly armed ; their weapons being a 
ſword, bow, arrows, and a ling. 

FERENTINUM, (anc.. geog.), a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, which the Romans, after ſubduing 
that nation, allowed to be governed by its own laws, 
Now Feretino, an epiſcopal city in the Campania of 
Rome. E. Long. 14. 5. N. Lat. 41. 45. 

FERENTUM, or FoxEN Tux, (anc. geog.), a 
town of Apulia in Italy. Now Forenza, in the Baſili- 
cata of Naples. | 

FERETRIUS, a ſurname of Jupiter, a fereno, 
becauſe he had aſſiſted the Romans; or 4 2 be- 
cauſe he had conquered their enemies under Romulus. 
He had a temple at Rome built by Romulus. It was 
there that the ſpoils called opima were always carried. 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier uſed 


WM... of 


Feralia mong the Romans on February 21ſt, or, according to 


FER 


in carrying out the bodies of the dead, which duty 
was performed by the neareſt male relations of the de- 


cealed : thus, ſons carried out their parents, brothers Ferguſon. 
— — 


their ſiſters, &c. 

F ERG, or FEN, (Francis Paul), a charmin 
landſcape- painter, was born at Vienna in 1689, an 
there learned the firſt principles of his art. He ſuc- 
ceſſively practiſed under Hans Graf, Orient, and Thi- 
cle, This laſt, who was painter to the court of Sax- 
ony, invited him to Dreſden to inſert ſmall figures in 
his landſcapes, Ferg thence went into Lower Saxo- 
ny, and painted for the duke of Brunſwick and for 
the Gallery of Salzdahl. From Germany he went to 
Londoy, where he might have lived in the higheſt 
elteem and affluence, if, by an indiſereet marriage, he 
had not been ſo effectually depreſſed, that he was ever 
after involved in diſſiculties. The neceſſities which aroſe 
from lis domeſtic troubles, compelled him to diminiſh 
the prices of his paintings, in order to procure an im- 
mediate ſupport ; and as thoſe neceſſities increaſed, his 

ictures were ſtill more ſunk in their price, though not 
in their intrinſic value. By a ſeries of misfortunes he 
was over-run with debts; and to avoid the purſuit of 
his creditors, he was conſtrained to ſecrete himſelf in 
different parts of London, He died ſuddenly in the 
ſtreet one night as he was returning from ſome friends 
about the year 1738, having not attained his 5oth 
＋ and left four children. This pleaſing artiſt, 

r Walpole obſerves, had formed a manner of his 
own from various Flemiſh painters, though reſembling 
Poelemburg moſt in the enamelled ſoftneſs and mellow- 
neſs of his colouring :; but his figures are greatly ſu- 
perior; every part of them is ſufficiently finiſhed, 
every action expreſſive, He painted ſmall landſcapes, 


fairs, and rural meetings, with the moſt agreeable 


truth; his horſes and cattle are not inferior to Wou- 
vermans ; and his buildings and diſtances ſeem to owe 
their reſpective ſoftneſs to the intervening air, not to 
the pencil, More faithful to nature than Denner, he 
knew how to omit exactneſs, when the reſalt of the 
whole demands a leſs preciſion in parts. The greateſt 
part of his works are in London and Germany; and 
they now bear ſuch a price as is the moſt indubitable 
evidence of their real merit. He alſo etched well with 
aquafortis; and his prints of that kind are eſteemed by 
the curious. 

FERGUS, the name of three kings of Scotland. 
See ( Hiſtory of) SCOTLAND. 

FERGUSON ( ſames), an eminent experimental 
philoſopher and inechanic, was born in Scotland, of 
very poor parents. At the earlieſt age his extraordi- 
nary genius began to exert itſelf, He firſt learned to 
read, by overhearing his father teach his elder brother ; 
and he had made this acquiſition before any one ſuſ- 
peed it. He ſoon diſcovered a peculiar taſte for 
mechanics, which firſt aroſe on ſceing his father uſe a 
lever. He purſued this ſtady a conſiderable length, 
even whilſt very young ; and made a watch in wood- 
work, from having once ſeen one- As he had no in- 
ſtructor, nor any help from books, every thing he 
learned had all the merit of an original diſcovery ; and 
ſuch, with infinite joy, he believed it to be. As ſoon 
as his age would permit, he went to ſervice ; in v hich 
he met with hardſhips, which rendered his conſtitution 
feeble through life, Whilſt he was ſervant to a farmer 

(whoſe - 
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Ferguſon, ( whoſe gooIneſ; he acknowledges in the modelt and 


Feria. 


humble accoant of himſelf which he prefixed to his laſt 
publication), he frequenily contemplated the ſters; 
and began the ſtnoy of aſtronomy, by laying down, 
from his own obſervations only, a celeſtial globe, His 
kind maſter, obſcryiug theſe marks of his ingenuity, 
procured him the countenance aud aſſiſtance of his ſu- 
periors, By their help and inſtructions, he went on 
gaining fariher knowledge, and was ſent to Edin- 
bargh. There he began io take portraits; an em- 
ployment by which he ſupported himſelf and famil; 
for ſeveral years, both in Scotland and Euglaud, whilt 
he was purluing more ſerious ſtudies, In London he 
firſt pabliſhed ſome curious aſtronomical tables and cal- 
culations ; and afterwards gave public lectures in ex- 
perimental philoſophy, which he repeated IN ſub- 
ſcription) in moſt of the principal towns in England, 
with the higheſt marks of general approbation. He 
was clected a Fellow of the Royal Society, without 
paying for admiſſion (an honour ſcarcely ever conferred 
on a native) ; and had a penſion of 50 l. per aun. gi- 
ven him, unſolicited, by the king, at his acceſſi- 
on, who had heard lectares from him, and frequent- 
Iy ſent for and converſed with him on curious topics. — 
H. alſo received ſcveral preſents from his majeſty, the 
patron of real merit. To what a degree of conſidera- 
tion Mr Ferguſon mounted by the ſtrength of his na- 
tural genius, almoſt every one knows, He was uni- 
verſally conlidered as at the head of aſtronomy and me- 
chanics in that nation of philoſophers. And he might 
jaſtly be ſtyled ſelf-taught, or rather heaven-taught; 
for in his whole life he had not above half a year's in- 
ſtruction at ſchool. He was a man of the cleareſt 
judgment, and the moſt unwearied application to ſtu- 
dy ; benevolent, meek, and innocent in his manners 
a3 à child: humble, conrteous, and communicative; 
inſtead of pedantry, philoſophy ſcemed to produce in 
him only diffidence and urbanity,—a love for mankind 
and for his Maker. His whole life was an example of 
reſignation and Chriſtian piety. He might be (aid to 
be an enthuſiaſt in his love of God, if relipion, founded 
oa ſuch ſubſtantial and enlightened ee as his was, 
could be ſtyled enthuſiaſm. He died in 1776. 

FERIA, in Roman antiquity, holidays, or days 
upon which they abſtained from work, Proclamation 
was generally made by the herald, by command of the 
Rex 1 or Flamines, that all ſhould abſtain from 
buſineſs ; and whoever tranſgrefied the order was ſe— 
verely fined, The feriz were of two Kinds, public and 
private, 

The public Feriæ were fourfold. 1. Stative, which 
were kept as public feaſts by the whole city upon cer- 
tain immoveable days appointed in their kalendar ;— 
ſuch were the Compilalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &c. 
2. Feria Conceptivæ, which were moveable feaſts, the 
days for the celebration of which were fixed by the 
magiſtrates or prieſts : of this ſort were the Feriæ La- 
tine, Paganalia, Compitalia, & c. which happened every 
year, but the days for keeping them were left to the 


diſcretion of the magiſtrates or prieſts. 3. Feriæ Impe-- 


rative, Which were fixed and inſtituted by the mere 
command of conſuls, prætors, dictators, upon the gain- 
ing of ſome victory or other fortunate event. 4. Nuz- 
ding, See the articles NUNDINE, AGONALIA, CaR- 
MENTALIA, &c. 
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ſix dozen of them in the pool. 
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The privete Ferizz were holidays obſerved by parti- 
char perſons or families on ſeveral accounts, as birth- 
diys, funerals, &c, The teria: belonged io, and were 
one diviſion of, the dies f-fti, Sec FESTI. 

Ferrt Latinæ, a ſeſtival at which a white bull was 
ſacrificed, and the Latin aud Roman towns provided 
each a ſer quantity of meat, wire, and fruits; and du- 
ring the celebration, the Romans and Latins ſwore 
eternal friendſhip to each other, taking home a piece 
of the victim to every town. The feſtival was inſliiu- 
ted by Tarqninios Superbus when he overcame the 
Tuſcans and made a league with the Latins, propo- 
ſing to build a common temple to 1 Latialis, at 
winch both nations might meet and offer ſacrifices for 
their common ſafety. At ſirſt the ſolemnity laſted but 
one day, but it was at different times extended to ten. 
It was held on the Alban mount, and celebrated with 
chariot races at the capitol, where the victor was treat- 
cd with a large draught of wormwood drink. 

FERIA, in the Romiſh breviary, is applicd to the 
ſeveral days of the week; thus Monday is the feria ſe- 
cunda, Tueſday the feria tertia; though theſe days are 
not working days, but holidays. The occaſion of this 
was, that the firſt Chriſtians were uſed to keep the 
ealter-week holy, calling Sunday the prima feria, &c, 
whence the term feria was given to the days of eyery 
week. But beſides theſe, they have extraordinary ſe- 
riæ, viz. the three laſt days of paſſien.week, the two 
following caſter-day, and the ſecond feria of rogation, 

FERIANA, the ancient city of Thala in Atrica, 
taken and deſtroyed by Metellus in the war with Ju- 
gurtha. It was viſited by Mr Bruce in bis late travels 
through Africa, who expected to have found man 
magnificent ruins in the place, but was diſappointed, 
The only remarkable objects he met with were the 
baths, which are exceſſively warm. Theſe are without 
the town, and flow from a fountain named E/ Tarmid. 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat of its water, the 
fountain is not deſtitute of fiſhes, They are cf tbe 
ſhape of a gudgeon, above four inches inlength ; and 
he ſuppoſed that there might have been about five or 
On trying the water 
with a thermometer, he found the heat ſo great, that 
he was ſurpriſed the fiſh were not boiled in it. That 
fiſh ſnould exiſt in this degree of heat, is very ſurpri- 
ſing; but it ſeems no leſs wonderful that Mr Bruce, 
while ſtanding naked in ſuch water, ſhould leiſurely 
make obſervations on its heat, without ſuſpecting that 
he himſelf would be boiled by continuing there. We 
have io regret that the accidental wetting of the leaf 
on which he wrote down his remarks has deprived the 
public of the knowledge of the preciſe degree to which 
the thermometer is raiſed by this water, The fiſh are 
ſaid to go down the ſtream to ſome diſtance during 
the day, and to return to the ſpring or warmeſt part at 
night. 

FERMANAUGH, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Ulſter ; bounded by Cavan on the ſouth, 
Tir-Oen on the north and north-eaſt, by Tyrconnel on 
the north weſt, Leitrim on the ſouth-weſt, and Mona- 
ghan on the weſt. It is 38 miles long and 24 broad. 
A great part of it is taken up with bogs ; and the 
great lake called Lovgh-Earne, which is near 20 miles 
in length, and in ſome places 14 in breadth, diverſified 
with upwards of 300 iſlands, moſt of them well wood- 

ed, 


Feria 

t 
Ferma- 
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Ferment, ed, inhabited, and covered with cattle, It abounds clear and tranſparent at firſt, no ſooner begins to fer- Fermenta- 
Fermentz- alſo with great variety of fiſh, ſuch as huge pike, large ment, than it becomes turbid, depoſus a ſediment, tion. 
tion. bream, roach, cels, trout, and ſalmon, The water of emits a great quantity of fixed air, and throws up a 4 


the lake in ſome places is ſaid to have a particular 
ſoftne(s and ſlimineſs, that blezches linen much ſooner 
than could be done by other water. The lake js di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower, between which it 
contracts i:ſclf for tive or ſix miles to the breadth. of 
an ordinary river. In one part of the county are 
marvle — * 50 or 60 fect high. This county ſends 
ſour members to parliament, viz. two for the ſhire, and 
two for Inniſkillen the capital. Fermanaugh gives the 
title of viſcounc to carl Verney. 

FERMENT, any body which being applied to 
another, produces fermentation. 


{cum to the top, acquiring at the ſame time ſome de- ph... 

gice of beat. The heat of the vinous ſtage, however, N 

is but moderate, ſeldom or never exceeding that of the 

human body. The heat of the aceious is conſiderably 

greater ; aud that of the putrefactive is the greateſt of 

all, inſomuch that putrefying ſubſtances, when heaped 

together in 1 quantities, will ſometimes break forth 

into actual flame. | 3 
From theſe phenomena, fermentation would ſeem Attempt 

to be a proceſs ultimately tending to the entire dif- to explain 

ſolution of the fermenting ſubſtance, and dependirg the pheno- 

upon the action of the internal heat, etherial fluid, or wens. 


Ferments are either matters already in the act of fer- 
mentation, or that ſoon run into this act. Of the firſt 
Kind are the flowers of wine, yeaſt, fermenting beer, 


or fexmenting wine, &c. and of the ſecond are the new 


T 
Subjects of 
ſermeuta- 
tion. 


exprelled vegetable juices of ſummer fruit. 

Among diſt:llers, ferments are all theſe bodies 
which, when added to the liquor, only correct ſome 
fault therein, and, by removing ſome obſtacle to fer- 
mentation, forward it by ſccondary means: as alſo 
ſuch as, being added in time of fermentativu, make 
the liquor yield à larger proportion of ſpirit, and give 
it a finer flavour. 

FERMENTION, may be defined a ſenſible 
internal motion of the conſtituent particles of a moiſt, 
fluid, mixed or compound body ; by the continuance 
of which motion, theſe particles are gradually removed 
from their former ſituation or combination, and a- 
gain, after ſome viſible ſeparation is made, joined to- 
gether in a different order and arrangement, ſo that a 
new compound is formed, having qualities very ſenſibly 
different from thoſe of the original fluid. 

Fermentation, properly ſo called, is confined to the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms ; for the efferyeſcences 
between acids and alkalics, hewever much they may 


whatever elſe we pleaſe to call it, which pervades, and 
makes an eſſential ingredient in, the compoſition of all 
bodies, From ſuch experiments as have been made up- 
on this ſubjeR it appears, that whether fixed air is the 
bond of connection between the particles of terreſtrial 
bodics or not, yet the emiſſion of it ſrom any ſubſlauce 
is always attended with a diſſolution of that ſubſtance. 
We cannot, however, in ihe preſent caſe, ſay that the 
emiſſion of the fixed air is the car/e of the . 
tion, It is in fat otherwiſe. F xed air hath no ten- 
dency to fly off from terreſtrial ſubſtances with which 
it is united ; on the contrary, it will readily leaye 
the atmoſphere atter it hach been united with it, to 
join itſelt to ſuch terreſtrial ſubſtances as are capable of 
abſorbing it. The emiſſion of it, therefore, muſt de- 

end upon the action of ſome other fluid; moſt pro- 
bably the fire or heat, which is diſperſed thro” all ſub- 
ſtances in a latent ſtate, and in the preſent caſe be- 
gins ſenſibly io manifeſt itſelf, But from what cauſe 
the heat originally begins to operate in this manner, 
ſcems to be entirely unknown and inexplicable, except 
that it appears ſome how or other to depend on the air ; 
for, if that is totally excluded, fermentation will not 

o on. | 


4 


In the Memoirsof the Mancheſter Society, Mr Hen- Mr Hen- 
ry gives an account of ſume experiments, in Which he *y's expe» 
produced fermentation not only in bread and wort, bu: — on 
in liquors which we ſhould think quite incapable of it, —— 


viz, punch and whey. Haying previouſly ſuſpected, tion by im- 
from ſome obſervations and experiments, that yeeſt pregnating 


reſemble the fermentation of vinous liquors, are never- 
theleſs exceedingly different. It is divided into three 
kinds; or rather, there are three different ſtages of it, 
viz. the vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. Of 
the firſt, vegetables alone ate ſuſceptible ; the fleſh of 
young animals is in ſome flight degree ſuſceptible of 


the ſ-co'id (A); but animal ſubſtances are op agar 
ſuſceptible of the third, which vegetables do not ſo 
calily fall into without previouſly undergoing the firſt 
and ſecond. The produce of the firſt ſtage is wine, or 
ſome other vinous liquor; of the ſecond, eine ar; or 
of the third, volatile alkali. Sce BxeEwino, VIS E- 
GAR, &c. 

Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes 
in nature, and no attempt has been made to ſolve 
it with any degree of probability. All that we 
know with regard to it is, that the liquor, however 


was only a quantity of fixed air involved and detzinec the Ii 
among the mucilaginous parts of the fermenting liquor, with 


he attempred to prepare it in the following manner. 


Having boiled wheat-flour and water tothe confiſtence 


of a thin jelly, he put this viſcous fluid into the middle 
part of Dr Nooth's machine for impregnating water 
with fixed air, The gas was abſorbed in cofiderable 
quantity; and next Cay the matter Was in a ſtate of ſer- 
mentation. The third day it had acquired ſo much of the 
appearance of yeaſt, that an experiment was made on 
ſome paſte for bread ; and after five or ſix hours baking 

it 


— 


(a) Under the article CuINA, no 114. a fact is mei tioned which ſcems to ſhow that animal ſubſtances are 
likewiſe capable of the yinous fermentation ; viz. that ihe Chineſe make uſe of a certain liquor called am- 


win?, and likewiſe that they uſe a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from ſheep's fleſh. 


} his is related on the credit of M. 


Groſier: but as he dos not mention the particul-rs of the proceſs, we are at liberty to ſuppoſe that the fleſh 

of theſe animals has been mixed with rice, or ſone other ingredients naturally capable of producing a vinous 

liquor; ſo that, infead of contributing any thing to the fermentation in queſtion, they may in reality be de- 
f in the liquid. 


trimental, and furniſh only that ſtrung and diſagrecable ſmell complained o 


fixed 
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Permenta- it was fonnd to have anſwered the purpoſe tolerably 
tation, well, Another experiment was made with wort ; but 


gere the artificial yeaſt was not made uſe of. 


Remarks 
on them, 


Inſtead 
of this, part of the wort itſelf was put into Nooth's 
machine, and impregnated with fixed air, of which it 
imbibed a large quantity, On being pourcd into the 
remainder of the liquor, a briſk fermentation came on 
in 24 hours, „a ſtrong head of yeaſt began to collect 
on its ſurface, and on the third day it ſeemed fit for 
tunning.” In proſecuting the experiment, good bread 
was made with the yeaſt taken off from the ſurface ; 
and beer was produced by Keeping the fermented li- 
quor, and good ardent ſpirit produced by diſtilling it. 
In another experiment, in which a fourth 75 of the 
wort was impregnated but not ſaturated with fixed air, 
the fermentation did not commence ſo ſoon, though it 
is probable that it would alſo have taken place at laſt 
without any farther addition, The experiment com- 
menced about midnight; but in the morning there 
were no ſigns of fermentation, Ar five in the after- 
noon there was only a ſlight -zantling on the ſurface, 
A bottle with a perforated ſtopper and valve contain- 
ing an efferveſcing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid 
was then let down to the bottom of the veſſel; the diſ- 
charge of air from this mixture was going on rapidly 
at nine o'clock ; while the liquor at the ſame time 
ſeemed to be in a ſtate of efferveſcence. At 11 o'clock 
the bottle was withdrawn, as the fermentation was 
commenced beyond a doubt, the liquor, having a pret- 
ty ſtrong head of yeaſt upon it. Next day the termen- 
tation ſeemed to be on the decline, but was recovered 
by a ſecond immerſion of the mixture, When the vi- 
nous fermentation was finiſhed, the liquor, by bein 
kept too long, was found converted into vinegar ; ſo 
that in the courſe of theſe experiments, ale, bread, 
yeaſt, ardent ſpirit, and vinegar had all been produced. 
From theſe experiments it would ſeem natural to 
ſuppoſe that fixed air was the cauſe of fermentation, 
contrary to what has been already laid down, But in 
fact there is not any contradiction here to the poſition 
juſt mentioned; for the quantity of fixed air introdu- 


ced into the liquor in Mr Henry's experiments was too 


great for it to contain, Some part of the latent heat 
by which the elaſticity of that fluid is produced may 
likewiſe have been abſorbed, and diſpoſed the liquor to 
run into the fermenting ſtate ſooner than it would 
otherwiſe have done. Or, perhaps, when any fluid ſub- 
ſtance of the aqueous kind contains an extraordinary 

roportion of fixed air, it may be thus inclined to run 
into the ſermentative proceſs, by ſome. diſpoſition of 
the air itſelf io reaſſume its elaſtic ſtate, This ſeems 
probable from 'Mr Henry's experiments with Pyrmont 
water. Having made ſome punch with an artificial 
water of this kind, he put a pint of it into a quart bottle 
and ſtopped it with a cork. On opening it three or 
four days after, he found that it creamed and mantled 


like the briſkeſt bottled cyder ; ſo that it was taken 


for ſome delicious liquor hitherto unknown. This 
length of time he hand was neceſſary to give the briſk- 
neſs jaſt mentioned to the fluid ; for artificial Pyrmont 
water itſelf aſſumes a briſk and ſparkling appearance 
after being kept three or four days, though it has it 
not at firſt, unleſs a very great quantity of air be for. 
ced into it at its preparation, Ia like manner a quan- 


3 
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tity of whey, impregnated with fixed air, was changed 
into a briſk and ſparkling vinous 1:quor by keeping for 
ſome time in a botttle looſely corked. 

On certain ſubſtances, however, both fluid and ſolid, 
fixed air hath a different effect. Thus, when mixed 
with alkaline ſalts, whether fixcd or volatile, fluid or 


ſolid, it firſt ncutraliſes, and then renders them acid, 


without the leaſt tendency to fermentation, unleſs an 
acid be added, Then indeed a great efferveſcence will 
enſuc; but this, as we have already (aid, is not a true 
fermentation, On calcareous earths its effect is ſome- 
what ſingular: for theſe earths, when pure, are ſoluble 
in water; when joined with a certain proportion of fix- 
ed air, they become inſoluble ; and with an over-pro- 
portion they become ſoluble again; bat none of them 
ſhow any diſpoſition to fermentation, though kept ever 
ſo long in either ſtate, As water therefore contains a 
great quantity of latent licat which it readily parts with, 
the probability ſtill is that a diſpoſition to unite with the 
ſolid part of fixed air exiſts in that element, rather than 
to remain combined with the water. It is likewiſe well 
well known that all fermentable ſubſtances, ſuch as the 
Juices of ripe fruits, ſugar, &c, contain mach fixed air, 
and therefore fall ſpontaneouſly intofermentation when 
kept in a gentle warmth. This laſt circumſtance ſup- 
plics a quantity of ſenſible heat, or elementary fire act- 
ing in its expanlive form, which the water more readi- 
ly parts with than that which acts upon its own parti- 
cles in ſuch a manner as to keep them eaſily moveable 
npon one another, and thus occaſion its fluidity. Other 
ſubſtances contain leſs fixed air, as infuſion of malt, 
potatoes, turnips, &c, whence it is neceſſary to add an 
extraordinary quantity to them, either inveloped in 
mucilaginous matter which is analogous to yeaſt, or 
pure as was done by Mr Henry. 

Thus we may ſuppoſe fermentation, to conſiſt in the 
action of elementary fire expanding the fixed air natu- 
rally contained in the fluid, or artificially introduced 
into it ; in conſequence of which certain changes arc 
produced in the nature of the fluid itſelf; and it be- 
comes a vinons, acetous, or putrid liquor, according to 
the degree of action which takes place, This ſeems 
to coincide with the opinion of Dr Penington'of Phila- 
delphia, who, in his inaugural diſſertation on this ſub- 


je, makes a change of the ſenſible qualities of the ſub- 


ſtance the only criterion of fermentation, Hence he 
denies that any true fermentation exiſts in the raiſing 
of bread as is commonly ſuppoſed ; and indeed his ar- 
guments on this ſubje& ſeem deciſive, To aſcertain 
this, he put into a retort ſome dough which had been 


raiſed in three quarters of an hour; and, on applying 


a gentle heat, ſome aqueous liquid came over, which did 
not ſhow the leaſt veſtige of vinous ſpirit, though the 
remainder of the ſame dough afforded a good and well 
fermented bread. On adding a little water to the dongh 


which remained in the retort, and letting the mixture 


ſtand in a gentle warmth for nine hours, no ſign of 


fermentation appeared; but in 16 hours the proceſs 


ſeemed to have been going on for ſome time; andon diſ- 


tillation yielded a ſmall quantity of vinous ſpirit. Hence 


it appears that flour requires more than nine hours be- 
fore it ferments ; but as bread frequently riſes in one 
hour, the proceſſes muſt ſome how or other be eſſen- 
tially different.” From a variety of facts (ſays our au- 

thor), 
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thor), I am induced to give the following explanation 
of the proceſs (making of bread). Yeaſt is a fluid 


w—— containing a large quantity of fixed air or aerial acid; 


and the proportion is greater as the fluid is colder, As 
ſoon as the yealt is mixed with the dough, heat is ap- 


the proceſs plied ; this extricates the air in an elaſtic ſtate ; and as 


it is now diffuſed through every particle of dough, every 
particle muſt be raiſed; the viſcidity of the maſs re- 
tains it: it is now baked, and a ſtill greater quantity 
of air is extricated by the increaſed heat; and as the 
cruſt forms, the air is prevented from eſcaping; the 
water is diſſipated : the loaf is rendered ſomewhat dry 
and ſolid ; and between every particle of bread we find 
a particle of air, as appears from the ſpongy appear- 
ance of the bread, owing to the apparent vacancies 
which the air had made by infinuating itſelf into it.” 
This explanation he finds alſo confirmed by what is 
called the falling of bread after it has once been raiſed; 
and which takes place ſo rapidly, that we cannot ſup- 
poſe the proceſs of fermentation to have been finiſhed 
in the time : nay, bread will fall before we are war- 
ranted from his experiment to ſay that the fermenta- 
tion is well begun; for this, as we have ſeen, re- 
quired between 9 and 16 hours, 

That bread is raiſed, not by a proper fermentation, 
but by a mere efferveſcence or eſcape of fixed air, is 
Likewiſe evident from ſeveral facts mentioned by Dr Pe- 
nington, In Philadelphia, the bakers find ſome diffi- 
culty in getting good yeaſt in the ſummer-time, on 
account of the heat of the weather, which very ſoon 
turns it ſour. In this caſe, they diſſolve a ſmall quan- 
tity of potaſh in water, and mix it with their yeaſt ; 
when the efferveſcence produced between the acid and 
alkali produces ſuch a diſcharge of fixed air, as raiſes 
the bread in leſs than ten minutes, He informs us al- 
ſo, on the authority of Dr Ruſh, profeſſor in the 
college of Philadelphia, that “ near Saratoga there 
are two mineral ſprings, the waters of which have all 
the properties of the famous Pyrmont water, being 
highly impregnated with fixed air. When this water 
is mixed with flour into dongh, it is ſufficient, with- 
ont yeaſt, to make a very light and palatable bread,” 
A third ſact is ſtill more decifive, “ I procured (ſays 
the Doctor) ſome nice cryſtals of the ſalt formed by 
the foſſile alkali and fixcd air, and diſſolved them in 
water ſufficient to make a ſmall loaf of bread. To 
this I added a little of the marine acid, commonly 
called ſpirit of ſea-ſalt; fixed air was generated, but 
was abſorbed by the cold water; it was then mixed 
with flour, ſct in a warm place to riſe, and ſhortly af- 
ter baked; and I had the exquiſite pleaſure to obtain 
a tolerably light loaf of bread, ſuch as any one would 
have ſuppoſed to have been fermented, which was 
ſeaſoned by the ſea-ſalt; formed by the union of the 
foſlile alkali and ſpirit of ſca-ſalt; whilſt the fixed 
air of the foſlile alkali was diſengaged, in order to 
raiſe it. 

To theſe inſtances mentioned by our author we ſhall 
add two others, which ſhow that fixed air is not even 


mation of neceſſary to the raiſing of bread; and of conſequence 
P2108 we cannot ſuppoſe that fermentation, which produces 


a great quantity of it, is the foundation of the proceſs, 

One is, that eggs, when beaten into a froth, are ſome- 

times made uſe of for raiſing bread ; but more eſpe- 

cially for puddings, &c. in which they perform an 
Vor, VII. 
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operation ſimilar to that of raiſing and rendering bread 
light and ſpongy. This is done by the rarefaction of 
the particles of air enveloped among the glutinous par- 
ticles of the egg: and hence ſnow, on account of its 
porous and ſpongy nature, containing a great quantity 
of air enveloped among its particles, will do the ſame 
thing. This laſt particular was lately publiſhed by 
Dr Rotheram of Newcaſtle. 


they ſeem to Dr Pennington not to be altogether con- 
cluſive. He doubts the juſtice of Mr Henry's idea, 
*« that wort cannot be brought into the viuous fer- 
mentation without the addition of a ferment.“ When 
we conſider the analogy betwixt the infuſion of malt 
and other fermentable liquids, the Doctor ſuppoſes 
that wort, as well as they, might ſpontaneouſly fall 
into a ſtate of fermentation, He ſays indeed, that he 
has not yet been able to diſprove the idea by experi- 
ment : but Captain Cook has already made the ex- 
periment, and the event has decided the matter in the 
Doctor's favour *®. We are told by that celebrated 
navigator, that the inſpiſſated wort would have an- 
ſwered the purpoſe excellenily, provided it could have 
been kept from fermentation in its inſpiſſated ſtate. 
But this was found impoſſible; of conſequence we 
maſt conclude, that wort, as well as other liquors, will 
fall into a ſtate of fermentation ſpontaneouſly, though 
rhaps not ſo readily, or with ſuch a ſmall degree of 
E as other fermentable liquors. Hence we are not 
altogether certain, as Dr Pennington hints, whether the 
fermentation in Mr Heary's experiments might not 
have taken place without it.“ In the memoir (Mr 
Henry's) abovementioned, ſays the Doctor, the au- 
thor ſeems to think, that fixed air is the true cauſe of 
fermentation in vinous liquors; and he tells us of the 
excellent taſte afforded to punch by being impreg- 
nated with it. Fixed air, it is well known, improves 
the taſte of liquors ; but we cannot ſuſpect that it made 
the punch ferment in his experiment : but he tells ns, 
that he had made an artificial yeaſt ; that with this yeaſt 
he made beer (perhaps he might have made it with- 
out it) and vinegar ; and that he fermented bread with 
it. As for its 2 bread, we might readily 
allow that it would raiſe bread, upon the principles 
already laid down: and when he tells us how quick 
the fermentation takes place in his liquors when ex- 
poſed to a gentle heat, may we not 8 ſuppoſe, that 
the warmth extricated the fixed air that he had ar- 
tificially combined with it, and that from this pheno- 
menon alone he had ſuppoſed fermentation to be going 
on in them? Fixed air is the cauſe of the briſkneſs, 
pungent taſte, and ſparkling appearance, of vinous li- 
10rs; and it is remarkable, that, in equal circum- 
3 the colder they are, the more air they con- 
tain, It is alſo a curious fact, that the fixed air in 
liquors muſt be in a peculiar ſtate, otherwiſe they do 
not poſſeſs that briſkneſs or pungency we ſpoke of ; 
in fact, it muſt be on the point of aſſuming its elaſtic 
form ; hence liquors are not ſo briſk in cold as in warm 
weather; and a connoiſſeur in porter, for inſtance, 
will tell you, that a bottle ſhall open very briſkly in a 
warm day ; and upon the coming on of cold weather, 
all the reſt ſhall be flat and dead; but let them be 
corked up and kept in a warm room for a few days, 
they will all recover their former briſkneſs ; nay, I 
Ee have 
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With regard to the other experiments of Mr Henry, His obſer- 
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rermema- have ſeen a bottle opened in a cold day, that has been The buſineſs of fermentation is one of the great pre- Fermerta- 
tion. quite vapid, which was made briſk and lively by cork- parations to the diſtillery, What we uſually call vi- tion. 
E ing it up tight again, and ſetting it for ten or twelve nous ſermentation in particular, is the kind in which en-cn 


minutes in a baſon of water a little more than milk 
warm. 


it is principally concerned. By this we uſually under- 
ſtand that phyſical action, or inteſtine commotion of 


I 
115 + RA Our author's theory of fermentation is to the fol- the parts of a vegetable juice, tincture, or ſolution, 
of fermen- lowing purpoſe. 1. The heat occuring in the mix- which render them fit to yield an inflammable ſpirit on 
ien. ture, he explains on Dr Black's principle of latent diſtiliation, 
heat. 2. In the fermenting proceſs, he ſuppoſes the This fermentation in the hands of the diſtiller differs 
inflammable part of the mixture to have atendency to from the common one that is uſed in the making of 
combine with pure air, and thus to form what is call- potable vinous liquors, as being much more violent, 
ed fixed air. 3. The pure air is ſuppoſed to be derived tumultaary, active, and combinatory than that. A 
fromthe atmoſphere, while inflammable air is furniſhed large quantity of yeaſt, or other ferment, is added to 
by the fermenting liquor, 4. The fixed air found in the diſtiller's fermemation ; the free air is admitted, 
ſach plenty above the liquid while in a ſtate of fermen- and every thing is contrived to quicken the operation, 
tation, docs not exiſt in it originally, but is formed by ſo that it is ſometimes finiſhed in two or three days. 
a combinz;ion of the two ingredients juſt mentioned. This great diſpatch, however neceſſary to the large 
5. On theſe principles the heat which takes place in dealer, has its incon vet jencies attending it; for the 
the mixture may be particularly explained in the fol- ſpirit is by this means always fouler, more groſs, and 
Jowing manner, „ Suppoſe that the quantity of heat really terreitrial, than it wouid have beeu if the liquor 
in the two airs before combination was in cach as fen; had undergone a proper fermentation in a flower man- 
or, in other words, that they were capable of contain- ner, It alſo ſuffers a diminution in its quaniity, from 
Ing that quantity in a latent ſtate eſſential to their ex- the violent and tumultuary admiſlion, conflict, and a- 
iſtence as matter in that form; when they unite, they pitation of the free air, both in the body and upon the 
form a very different kind of air, which is not capable ſurface of the liquor, cſpecia ly if the. liquor be not 
of combining with ſo much heat, and perhaps quite immediately committed to te ſtill as ſoon as the fer- 
foreign to its exiſtence as that Kind of matter: we mentation is fairly lacked or fully ended. It is a very 
will ſuppoſe then, that it can combine but with a difficult taſk to render the buſinels of fermentation at 
quantity of that heat as five; the conſequence muſt once perfect and advantageous, To ferment, in per- 
then be, that there is a quanti:y of redundant heat, as ſection, neceſſarily requires length of time and cate- 
fifteen ; and there being no bodies at hand undergoing ful attendance, and clote veſlels, beſides ſeveral other 
any changes in their properties, by which their capa- articles of nice management, which cannot be expect- 
cities to unite with heat as a principle are increaſed, it ed to be received and practiſed in the large way, on 
becomes mechanically diffuſed among thoſe bodies which account of the trouble and expence, unleſs it could be 
are neareſt to it ; it gives the redundant heat to the proved to the diſtillers, as poſſibly it ſome time way, 
12 band,“ &c. that the quantity of ſpirit would be ſo much greater 


Generalre- We ſhall conclude this article with one obvious re- 


mark. 


mark, viz. that the diſpute concerning Mr Henry's 
method of inducing fermentation, may be eaſily de- 
cided by z comparative trial. Let, for inſtance, two 
gallons of wort, the quantity he uſed in his experi- 
ment, be put into a certain veſſel without addition, 
and kept in a moderate heat for a certain time ; take 
other two gallons, and impregnate the whole or any 
part of it with fixed air, accordingto Mr Henry's me- 
thod: put the whole then iato a veſſel ſimilar to the 
other, and ſet it in the ſame place; and if the fermen- 
tation begins in the one impregnated with fixed air 
ſooner then the other, we have good reaſon to believe 
that the fixed air was the cauſe of its doing ſo, This 
experiment is eaſily made, and muſt be of conſiderable 
importance to the public: for as Mr Henry juſtly 
obſerves, his experiments“ may be of extenſive uti- 
lity, and contribute to the accommodation, the plea- 
ſure, and the health of men in various ſituations, who 
have hitherto been precluded in a great meaſure from 
the uſe of fermented liquors ; and be the means of 
ſurniſhing important articles of dict and of medicine.” 
Even as matters ſtand, we muſt conſider this end as 
accompliſhed ; though, if the mere circumſtances of 
heat, without fixed air, would bring on fermentation, 
it would undoubtedly render the proceſs conſiderably 
caſter, by ſaving the trouble of impregnating the liquor 
with fixed air. With regard to bread, his method 
ſeems to be entirely deciſive, | 


ſom the lame quantity of materials managed thus, 
than by the common way, that it will more than pay 
its OWN expence: to which may be added, the very 
well known advantage of the ſpirit thus procured by 
perfect fermentation, being much finer than that ob- 
tained in the common way. Till this ſhall be made out, 
it may not be amiſs to try how much of the more per- 
fect art of vinous fermentation is profitably practicable 
by the diſtiller in the preſent circumliances of things. 
The improvements to be made in this affair will prin- 
cipelly regard, 1. The preparation or previous diſ- 
polition of the fermentable liquor. 2. The additions 
tending to the gene al or ſome particular end. 3. Ihe 
admiſhon or excluſion of the air. 4. The regulation 
of the external heat or cold. And, 5. A ſuitable de- 
gree of reſt at laſt, When proper regard is had to 
theſe particulars, the liquor ill have its due courſe of 
fermentation, an it will thence become fit to yicld a 
pure and copions inflammable ſpirit by di“ illation. 
The tincture, ſolution, or liquor, intended for fr men- 
tation, for the ſtill, ſhould be conſiderably thin and 
aqueous. That ſort of richneſs there is in the tu elve- 
ſhilling ſmall beer, is the utmoſt that ought to be al- 
lowed to it. This property not only fits it to ferment 
readily, but alſo to yield a larger quantity in propor- 
tion of a pure vinous ſpirit, than it would do if it 
were more rich or clammy : the groſs, foul, viſcid, 
and earthy particles of ſuch glutinous liquors, being 
after fermentation apt to riſe vp with the boiling poo 
WHIC 
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which much neceffarily be employed to raiſe the ſpirit ; 
and the ſpirit thus of coarſe comes over foul and fetid. 
There is alſo another advantage attending the thinneſs 
of this liquor, which is, that it will ſooner become fine 
by ſtanding before fermentation ; whence it may be 
commodioutly drawn off from its feces or bottom, 
which muſt always, in caſe of corn, malt, or any other 
meally ſabſtance, be kept out where the purity of the 
ſpirit is conſulted. A certain degree of warmth ſeems 
neceſſary in all the northern climates, to all ſorts of ar- 
tificial 1iquors intended for immediate fermentation, eſ- 
pecially in winter; but the natural juices of vegetables, 
which have never been inſpiſlated, as that of grapes 
and other fruits when fully ripened, will uſually fer- 
ment, as ſoon as they are expreſſed, without any ex- 
ternal aſſiſtance. But as a certain degree of inſpiſſa- 
tion prevents all tendency to fermentation in all vege- 
table juices, though otherwiſe ſtrongly diſpoſed to fer- 
ment; ſo a long continuance, or an increaſe of the in- 
ſpiſſating heat, eſpecially if it acts immediately throngh 
a metalline or ſolid body upon the juice, will deſtroy 
its fermenting property; and it will do this the more 
effectually, as the heat employed approaches to that of 
ſcorching, or the degree capable of giving an empyreu- 
ma—Aſter the ſame manner, ſeveral experiments make 
it appear, that there is a certain degree of heat, the con- 
tinuance or leaſt increaſe of which proves detrimental 
or deſtructive to fermentation, as there is another 
which in a wonderful manner encourages and promotes 
it. Theſe two degrees of heat ought to be carefully 
noted and ſettled by the thermometer, or other certain 
methods, for philoſophical and chemical uſes ; but for 
common, or all economical occaſions, they may be li- 
mited to what we call a tepid and fervid heat. A fer- 
vid heat is the bane of all vinous fermentation ; as a 
tepid one, or rather imperceptible warmth, is the ret 
promoter of them. In this neutral ſtate, therefore, 
with proper contrivances to preſerve and continue it, 
the liquor is to be put into a ſuitable veſſel for fermen- 
tation ; at which time, if it works not of itſelf, it muſt 
be quickened by additions ; and, in general, by ſuch 
things as are commonly called ferments. 

The juices of plants are ſtrangely altered by fermen- 
tation ; and are ſuſceptible of many, and thoſe very va- 
rious, changes from it, And it is not only the juices 
of fruits that are thus to be wrought upon, as thoſe of 
apples, pears, grapes, and the like, in the common 
way ; but there is an artificial change to be made in the 
ſceds of plants by what is called ting. And it is not 
grain alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any 
other ſeed whatever may be made to yield its juices 
and virtues freely to water by this proceſs. The juices 
of roots alſo, for inſtance that of liquorice, will be 
wrought upon in the ſame manner ; aud the juices of 
the bodies of trees, as of the birch, and the like. If in 
the month of March a hole be bored into the body of a 
birch-tree, and this hole be ſtopped with a cork, thro” 
the middle of which there is thruſt a quill open at both 
ends, the juices of the tree will drop out at the quill at 
the rate # ; large drop every ſecond of a minute, and a 
great quantity will in time be obtained in this manner, 
This liquour is not unpleaſant to the taſte, and looks 
tolerably clear, reſembling water into which a little 
milk had been ſpilt. There are many ways of ferment- 
ing this juice, by all of which it is converted into a ſort 
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of wine, Theſc are well known, But there is another 
remarkable property in our maples, both the common 
{mall kind and the great one, which we call the ſyca- 
more: theſe being tapped in the ſame manner, will 
bleed freely in winter; and their juices, after a hard 
froſt breaks, will flow out in ſo copious a manner as is 
ſcarce io be conceived, The willow, the poplar, and 


the walnut-tree, will all bleed alſo ; and fermentation, 


of which their ſeveral juices are eaſily ſuſceptible, will 
turn them all into palatable and ſtrong wines. 8 

FERN, FI1L1x, in botany. Sce FiIIcEs. 

Fern is very common in dry and barren places. Tt 
is one of the worſt weeds for lands, and very hard to 
deſtroy where it has any thing of a deep ſoil to root in. 
In ſome grounds, the reots of it are found to the depth 
of eight feet. One of the moſt effectual ways to de- 
ſtroy it is often mowing the graſs ; and, if the field is 
ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof is very good: 
but the moſt certain remedy for it is urine. However, 
fern, cut while the ſap is in it, and left to rot upon the 
ground, is a very great improver of land. | 

In ſome places in North-Britain, the inhabitants mow 
it green; and, burning it to aſhes, make thoſe aſhes up 
into balls with a little water, They then dry them 
in the ſan, and make uſe of them to clean their linen 
with ; looking upon it to be near as good as ſoap for 
that purpoſe. 

Male Fern. See POLYPODIUM. 

Female Fern, See PrERIS. 

FERNANDO, or FErNANDES, an iſland in the 
Pacific ocean. See Juan Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS (John), phy ſician to Henry II. king 
of France, was born in Picardy, in the latter end of 
the 15th, or the beginning of the 16th century, Be- 
ing ſent to Paris to ſtudy rhetoric and philoſophy, he 
applied himſelf in a moſt intenſe manner, All other 
pleaſure was inſipid to him. He cared neither for play 
nor for walking, nor for entertainments, nor even for 
converſation, He read Cicero, Plato, and Ariſtotle. 
The reading of Cicero procured him this advantage, 
that the lectures he read on philoſophical ſubjects were 
as eloquent as thoſe of the other maſters were barba- 
rous at that time, He alſo applied himſelf very ear- 
neſtly to the mathematics. This continual ſtudy drew 
upon him a long fi: of ſickneſs, which obliged him to 
leave Paris. On his recovery, he returned thither 
with a deſign to ſtudy phyſic ; but before he applied 
himſelf entirely to it, he taught philoſophy in the col- 
lege of St Barbara, After this he ſpent four years in 
the ſtudy of phyſic ; and taking a doctor's degree, con- 
fined himſelf to his cloſet, in order to read the beſt au- 
thors, and to improve himſelf in the mathematics ; that 
is, as faras the buſineſs of his profeſſion would ſuffer 
him. Never was a man more diligent than Fernel. 
He uſed to riſe at four o'clock in the morning, and 
ſtudied till it was time either to read lectures or to viſit 
patients, He then examined the urine that was brought 
him; for this was the method of thoſe times, with re- 
gard to the poor people, who did not ſend for the phy- 
ſician. Coming home to dine, he ſhut himſelf up a- 
mong his books till they called him down to table. 
Riſing from table, he returned to his ſtudy, which 
he did not leave without neceſſary occaſions. - Com- 
ing home at night, he did juſt as at noon ; he ſtaid 
among his books till they called him to ſupper ; re- 
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Fernelius turned to them the moment he had ſupped ; and did 
| not leave them till eleven o'clock, when he went to bed. 
Ferrara. Inu the courſe of theſe ſtudies, he contrived mathema- 
tical inſtruments, and was at great charges in making 
them. But his wife murmuring at the expence, he 
diſmiſſed his inſtrument-makers, and applicd himſelf 
in good earneſt to practice phyſic, But as viſiting pa- 
tients did not employ his whole time, he read public 
lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen, This ſoon gain- 
ed him a great reputation through France and in fo- 
reign countries, His buſineſs increaſing, he left off 
reading lectures; but as nothing could make him ceaſe 
to ſtudy in private, he ſpent all the hours he could 
ſpare in compoling a 3 of phyſic, intitled Phyfic- 
logia, which was ſoon after publiſhed. He was pre- 
vailed with to read lectures upon this new work, which 
he did for three years : and undertaking another 
work, which he publiſhed, De veuæ fſectione, he laid 
himſelf under a neceſſity of reading lectures ſome years 
longer, in order to explain this new book to the youth. 
While he was thus employed, he was ſent for tocourt, 
in order to try whether he could cure a lady, whoſe 
recovery was deſpaired of, He was ſo happy as to cure 
her ; which was the firſt cauſe of that eſteem which 
Henry II. who was then but dauphin, and was in love 
with that lady, conceived for him. This prince offered 
him, even then, the place of firſt phyſician to him ; but 
Fernel, who infinitely preferred his ſtudies to the hurry 
of a court, would not accept the employment. When 
Henry came to the throne, he renewed his intreatics : 
but Fernel repreſented, that the honour which was of- 
fercd to him was due, for ſeveral reaſons, and as an here- 
ditary right, to the late king's phy ſician; and that, as 
for himſelf, he wanted ſome time to make experiments 
concerning ſeveral diſcoveries he had made relating 
to phyſic. The king admitted this: but as ſoon as 
Francis I.'s phyſician died, Fernel was obliged to go 
and fill his place at Henry II. 's court. And here juſt 
the contrary to What he dreaded came to pals ; for he 
enjoyed more reſt and more leiſure at court than he had 
done at Paris; and he might have conſidered the court 
as an agreeable retirement, had it not been for the jour- 
neys Which the new civil wars obliged the king totake. 
He died in 1558, leaving behind him a great many 
works, beſides what have been mentioned; as De a- 
ditis rerum cauſis, ſeven books of Pathology, a book on 
Remedies, &c. They have been printed ſeveral times; 
with his life prefixed, written by William Plantius 
his diſciple, 

FERONIA, the pagan goddeſs of woods and orch- 
ehards. This deity took her name from the town Fe- 
ronia, ſituated at the foot of mount Soracte in Italy, 
where was a wood and temple conſecrated to her. 
That town and wood are mentioned by Virgil, in the 
catalogue of Turnus's forces. Strabo relates, that 
thoſe who (ſacrificed to this goddeſs, walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, without being hurt. She was the 
guardian deity of freed-men, who received their cap 
of liberty in her temple, 

FERRARA, a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, capital of a dutchy of the ſame name. It is ſeat- 
ed in an agreeable and fertile plain ; watered by the ri- 
ver Po, which is a defence on one ſide ; and on the 
other is encompaſſed by a ſtrong wall and deep broad 
ditches full of water, as well as by a good citadel, finiſh- 


ed by pope Paul. In the middle of the city is a magnifi- 
cent caſtle, which was formerly the palace of the dukes, 
and is not now the leaſt ornament of Ferrara, It is 
quite ſurrounded with water ; and the arſenal which 
is near it, deſerves the obſervation of travellers, Over- 
againſt the palace is the duke's garden; with a park call- 
ed Belvidere on account of its beauty. Behind the gar- 
den there is a palace built with white marble, called 
the palace of diamonds, becauſe all the ſtones are cut 
diamond faſhion. 

Ferrara had formerly a conſiderable trade ; but it is 
now almoſt deſerted, being very poor, inſomuch that 
there 13 hardly a perſon to be ſeen in the ſtreets. 
This is owing to the exactions of the popes. The for- 
tifications are now neglected, and the ancient univerſi- 
ty is dwindled into a wretched college of the Jeſuits, 
However, in 1735, it was advanced io an archbiſhop- 
ric by pope Clement XII. The country about it is fo 
marſhy, that a ſhower or two of rain renders the roads 
almoſt impaſſable. It is 24 miles north-eaſt of Bolog- 
na, 38 north-weſt of Ravenna, 70 north-by-weſt of 
Florence, and 190 north of Rome. E. long. 12. 14. 
N. Lat. 44. 36. 

FERRARA, the duchy of; a province in the pope's 
territory, bounded on the north by the ſtate of Venice, 
on the weſt by the duchies of Mantua and Mirandola, 
on the ſouth by the Boulogneſe and by Romania, of 
which it was formerly a part, and on the caſt by the 
Gulph of Venice, It is 50 miles in length, and 43 in 
breadth along the coaſt ; but grows narrower and nar- 
rower towards the Mantuan. This country is almoſt 
ſurrounded by the branches of the Po, which oftenover- 
flow the country, and form the great moraſs of Coma» 
chio, which has a bad effect on the air. It is thin of 
people, and indiftcrently cultivated, though fit for corn, 
polls, and hemp, The Po and the Jake of Comachio 
yieſa a large quantity of fiſh, Ferrara is the capital 
town; beſides which, there are Arano, Comachio, Mag- 
nayacca, Belriguardo, Cento, Buendeno, and Fiche- 
rola, This duchy was formerly poſſeſſed by the houſe 
of Eſte. But the pope took poſſeſſion of it in 1598, af- 
ter the death of Alplionſo II, duke of Ferrara, it being 
a fief of the church. 

FERRARIA, in botany, : A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the ſixth or- 
der, Enſatz. The ſpathæ are uniflorous ; the petals 
ſix in number, and wavingly curled ; the ſtigmata cu- 
cullated or cowied ; the capſule is trilocular, inferior. 
There are two ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. There is a great ſingularity in the root of one 
of theſe ſpecies, thatit vegetates only eyery other year, 
and ſometimes every third year; in the intermedi- 
2 it remains inactive, though very ſound and 
a FERRARS (George), a lawyer, poet, hiſtorian, 
and accompliſhed gentleman, was deſcended from an 
ancient family in Hertfordſhire, and born about the 
year 1510, in a village near St Alban's, He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and thence removed to Lincoln's inn ; 
where applying with uncommon diligence to the ſtudy 
of the law, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his clocution 
at the bar. Cromwell carl of Eſſex, the great miniſter 
of Henry VIII. introduced him to the king, who em- 
ployed him as his menial ſcryant, and, in 1535, gave 

him 
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Ferrars 'bim a grant of the manor of Flamſtead in his native 


county, This is ſuppoſed to haye been a profitable 


perretto. eſtate; neverthelefs, Mr Ferrars being a gay courtier, 


and probably an expenſive man, about ſeven years af- 
ter was taken to execution by a ſheriff's officer for a 
debt of 200 merks and 2 4 in the compter. Be- 
ing at this time member for Plymouth, the houſe of 
commons immediately interfered, and he ſoon obtained 
his liberty. He continued in favour with the king to 
the end of his reign, and in that of Edward VI. he 
attended the lord protector Somerſet as a commiſſion- 
er of the army in his expedition to Scotland in 1548. 
In the ſame reign, the young king being then at 
Greenwich, Mr Ferrars was proclaimed /ord of miſrule, 
that is, prince of ſports and paſtimes ; which office he 
diſcharged during 12days, inChriſtmas holidays, to the 
entire ſatisfaction of the court. This is all we knew 
of Mr Ferrars; except that he died in 1579, at Flam- 
ſtead in Hertfordſhire, and was buried in the pariſh» 
church. He is not leſs celebrated for his valour in the 
field, than for his other accompliſhments as à gentle- 
man and a ſcholar. He wrote, f. Hiſtory of the Reign 
of Queen Mary; publiſhed in Grafton's chronicle, 
1569, fol. 2. Six tragedies, or dramatic poems; pub- 
liſhed in a book called the Mirrer for Magiſtrates, firſt 
printed in 1559, afterwards in 1587, and again in 
1610. 

FEARARSs (Henry), a Warwickſhire gentleman of a 


good family, was eminent in antiquities, genealogies, ' 
and heraldry. Mr Wood ſays, that out of the collec- 


tions of this gentleman, Sir William Dugdale laid part 
of the foundation of his celebrated Antiquities of War- 
wickſhire. Cambden alſo makes honourable mention 
of his aſſiſtance in relation to Coventry. Some ſcat- 
tered poems of his were publiſhed among others in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth; and he died in 1633. @ 

FERRET, in zoology. See MUSTELA. 

FERRETS, among glaſs-makers, the iron with which 
the workmen try the melted metal, to ſee if it be fit to 
work. It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the 
rings at the mouth of the bottles. 1 

FERRET TO, in glaſs-making, a ſubſtance which 
ſerves to colour glaſs. 

This is made by a ſimple calcination of copper, but 
it ſerves for ſeveral colours; there are two ways of ma- 
king it. The firſt is this. Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered brimſtone, in the 
bottom of a crucible ; over theſe lay more brimſtone, 
and over that another layer of the plates, and fo on al- 
ternately till the pot is full. Cover the pot, Jute it well, 
place it in a wind furnace; and make a ſtrong fire about 
it for two hours. When it is taken out and cooled, the 
copper will be found ſo calcined, that it may be crum- 
bled to pieces between the fingers like a friable earth. 
It will be of a reddiſh, and, in ſome parts, of a black- 
iſh colour. This muſt be powdered and fifted fine 
for uſe. 

Another way of making ferretto is as follows, Make 
2 number of ftratifications of plates of copper and 
white vitriol alternately in a crucible ; which place on 
the floor of the glaſs furnace near the eye; and let it 
ſtand there three days; then take it out, and make a 
new ſtratification with morefrefh vitriol; calcine again 
as before, Repeat this operation ſix times, and a moſt 
valuable ferretto will be obtained. 
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FERRI (Ciro) a ſkilful painter, .born of a good Ferri, 
F 5 
He was bred under Peter Ferro 


family at Rome, in 1634. 
Cortona; and the works of the ſcholar are often miſta- 
ken for thoſe of the maſter. The great duke of Tuſ- 
cany nominated him chief of the Florentine ſchool ; 
and he was as good an architect as a painter. He died 
in 1689, 

FERRO, (W. Long. 19. N. Lat. 29), the moſt 
weſterly of the Canary iſlands, near the Atrican coaſt, 
where the firſt meridian was lately fixed in moſt maps; 
but now, the geographers of almoſt every kingdom 
make their reſpective capitals the firſt meridian, as the 
Engliſh do London, It is a dry and barren ſpot, afford- 
ing no water except what is ſupplied in a very ſurpriſing 
manner by a tree which grows in theſe iflands. Sce 
FounTAIN-Tree. 

FERRO, Faro, or Feroe T/lands ; a cluſter of little 
iſlands lying in the Northern ocean, between 61® and 
63® N. Lat. and between 5 and 89 W. Long. They 
belong to Denmark. There are 17 which are habita- 
ble; each of which is a lofty mountain ariſing out 
of the waves, divided from the others by deep and rapid 
currents. Some of them are deeply indented with ſe- 
cure harbours ; Providence ſeeming to have favoured 
mankind with the ſafeſt retreats in the moſt boiſterous 
ſeas. All are very ſtcep, and moſt of them faced with 
moſt tremendous precipices. The ſurface of the moun- 
tains conſiſts of a ſhallow ſoil of remarkable fertility ; 
for barley, the only corn ſown here, yields above 20 
for one ; and the graſs affords abundant paſturage for 
ſheep. The exports are, ſalted mation and tallow, 
gooſe-quills, feathers, and eider down; and, by the 
induſtry of the inhabitants, knit woollen waiſtcoats, 
caps, and ſtockings. No trees beyond the ſize of ju- 
niper or ſtunted willows will grow here: nor are any - 
wild quadrupeds to be met with except rats and mice, 
originally eſcaped from the ſhipping. Vaſt quantities 
of ſea- ſowl frequent the rocks; and the taking of them 
furniſhes a very perilous employment to the natives, as 
deſcribed under the article Bixb- Catching. 

The fea which ſurrounds theſe iſlands is extremely 
turbulent. The tides vary greatly on the weſtern and 
eaſtern ſides. On the firſt, where is received the un- 
interrupted flood of the ocean from the remote Green- 
land, the tide riſes ſcven fathoms ; on the eaſtern ſide. 
it riſes only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by 
the Danes oes, agitate the ſea to a ſtrange degree; 
catch up a vaſt quantity of water, ſo as to leave a great 
temporary chaſm in the ſpot on which it falls, and car- 
ries away with it, to an amazing diftance, any fiſhes 
which may happen to be within reach of its fury. 
Thus great ſhoals of herrings have been found on the 
higheſt mountains of Feroe, It is equally reſiſtleſs on 
land; tearing up trees, ſtones, and animals, aud carry- 
ing them to very diſtant places, 

Among, the numerous Whirlpools of theſe ſeas, that 
of Suderoc, near the iſland of the fame name, is the 
moſt noted. It is occaſioned by a crater 61 fathoms 
in depth in the centre, and from 50 to 55 on the ſides. 
The water forms four fierce circumgirations. The 


point they begin at is on the ſide of a large baſon, 
where commences a range of rocks running ſpirally, 
and terminating at the verge of the crater. This range 
is extremely rugged, and covered with water from the 
depth of 12 to 8 fathoms only. It forms ſour equi- 


diſtant 
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Verrol diſſ int wreaths, with a channel ſrom 35 to 20 fathoms 


I 
Fcruls, 


in depth between each. On the oute, beyond that 
depth, the ſea ſaddenly ſinks to 80 and 90. On the 
ſouth border of the baſon is a loſty rock, called Sunbs? 
Munk, noted for the multitude of biras which frequent 
it. On one fide, the water is only 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep ; on the other 15. The danger at moſt times, 
eſpecially in ſtorms, is very great. Ships are irreſiſt- 
ibly drawn in; the rudder loſes its power; and the 
waves beat as high as the maſis ; ſo that an eſcape is 
almoſt miraculous : yet at the reflux, and in very itill 
weather, the inhabitants will venture in boats for the 
ſake of fiſhing. 

FERROL, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Gallicia, ſeated on a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean, It has a good harbour, and is frequented by 
the Spaniſh fleet in time of war. W. Long. 8. 46. 
N. Lat, 43. 26. 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of iron, or 
which contains particles of that metal, 

FERRUGO, sr. See Rusr. 

FERRUM, Izon. Sce Iron. 

FERRY, a convenient place for a paſſage- boat, on 
a frith or river for carrying paſſengers, horſes, &c. 
over the ſame for a reaſonable toll. 

FERTILITY, that quality which denominates a 
thing fruitful or prolific. 

Nothing can produce fertility in either ſex, but what 
promotes perfect health: nothing but good blood, 
ſpirits, and perfect animal functions, that is, high 
health, can beget perfect fecundity ; and therefore, all 
means and medicines ; all noſt rums and ſpecifics, to pro- 
cure fertility, different from thoſe which procure good 
blood and ſpirits, are arrant quackery, Dr Cheyne 
ſays, that water-drinking males are very rarely infer- 
tile ; and that if any thing in nature can prevent infer- 
tility, and bring fine children, it is a milk and ſeed 
diet perſevered in by both parents. 

To increaſe the fertility of vegetables, ſays lord Ba- 
con, we muſt not only increaſe the vigour of the earth 
and of the plant, but alſo preſerve what would other- 
wiſe be loſt ; whence he infers, that there is much ſaved 
by ſetting, in compariſon of ſowing. It is reported, 
continues he, that if nitre be mixed with water to the 


. thickneſs of honey, and after a vine is cut, the bud be 


anointed therewith, it will ſprout within eight days. 
If the experiment be true, the cauſe may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, by the ſpi- 
rit of the nitre ; for nitre is the life of vegetables. 

How far this may be true, is not perhaps ſufficiently 
ſhown, notwithſtanding the experiments of Sir Kenelm 
Digby and M. Homberg. Conſult Mr Evelyn's Syl- 
va, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the French Me- 
moirs, and Dr Stahl's Philoſophical Principles of Che- 
miſtry ; buta proper ſet of accurate experiments ſcems 
ſtill wanting in this view. 

FERULA, a little wooden pallet or ſlice, reputed 
the ſchoulmaſter's ſceptre, wherewith he chaſtiſes the 
boys, by ſtriking them on the palm of the hand. The 
word is Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 
prelate's croſier and ſtaff. It js ſappoſed to be formed 
of the Latin, ferire, „to ſtrike,” 
empire, the fcrala was the emperor's ſceptre, as is ſeen 
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on divers medals ; it conſiſts of a long ſtem or ſhank, 
and a flat ſquare head. The uſc of the ferula is very 
ancient among the Grecks, who uſed to call their 
princes ra;byn299p91, q. d. © ferula-bearers,” 

In the ancient cajlern church, ferula or zarthex ſig- 
nificd a place ſeparated from the church; wherein 
the penitenis or the catechumens of the ſecond order, 
called auſcultantes, arpraparinu, Were kept, as not be- 
ing allowed to enter the church; whence the name of 
the place, the perſons therein being under penance or 
diſcipline : / ferula erant eccle ſiæ. 

FeruLa, Feunel- giant, in botany : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants: and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order Unbellatæ. The fruit is oval, compreſs- 
ed plane, with three ſtriæ on each fide, There 
are nine ſpecies; all of them herbaceous perenni- 
als, riſing from three to ten or twelve feet high, with 
yellow flowers, They are propagated by ſceds, which 
thould be ſown in autumn ; and, when planted out, 
ought to be four or five feet diſtant from each other, 
or from any other plants; for no other will thrive un- 
der their ſhade, The drug aſſafetida is obtained from 
a ſpecies of ferula; though not peculiarly, being alſo 
produced by ſome other plants, 

FESCENNIA, or FEscEnNIUM, (anc. geog.) a 
town of Etruria, above Falerii ; where the Feſceunine 
verſes were firſt invented. Now Calſe, in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical State, near the Tiber. 

FESCENNINE VERS ES, in antiquity, were a kind 
of ſatirical verſes, full of wanton and obſcene expreſ- 
ſions, ſung or rehearſed by the company, with many 
indecent geſtures aud dances, at the ſolemnization of a 
marriage among the Romans; (Hor. ep. i. lib. v. 145.) 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from 

faſginum, ** a charm ;" the aug taking ſuch ſongs io 
beProper to drive away witches, or prevent their effect; 
but its more probable origin is from Feſcennium, a city 
of Campania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable or- 
dinaries. Sec HERALDRY. 

Fesset-Piint, is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. 
Sce POINT. 

Fesst-Ways, or in FrssE, denotes any thing borne 
aſter the manner of a feſſe; that is, in a rank acroſs 
the middle of the ſnield. 

Party per FEssk, implies a parting acroſs the middle 
of the ſhield, from ſide to fide, through the feſſe point. 

FESTI D1gs, in Roman antiquity, certain days in 
the year, devoted to the honour of the gods. 

Numa, when he diſtributed the year into 12 months, 
divided the ſame into the dies feſti, dies profeſti, and dies 
interciſi. 

The feſti were again divided into days of ſacrifices, 
banquets, games, and ſcriæ. Sce FERIX. 

The profeſti were thoſe days allowed to men for the 
adminiſtration of their affairs, whether of a public or 
private nature: theſe were divided into faſli, comitia- 
les, &c. Sce FasT1, COMITIALES, &c. 

The interciſi were days common both to gods and 
men, ſome parts of which were allotted to the ſervice 
of the one, and ſome to that of the other. 

FESTINO, in logic, the third mood of the ſecond 


figure of the ſyllogiſm, the firſt propoſition whereof is 
an 


FE T 


Feſtival an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular aſfirma- 


tive, and the third a particular negative; as in the fol- 


Fetus. Jowing example: 
— — 


FEs No bad man can be happy. 
TI Some rich men are bad men. 
NO Ergo, ſome rich men are not happy, 

FESTIVAL, a time of feaſtivg : Sce FEaST.,— 
The term is particularly applied to anniverſary days of 
civil or religious joy. 

* FESTOON, in architecture and ſculpture, &c. an 
ornament in form of a garland of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed or twiſted together, 

It is in rhe form of a ſtring or collar, ſomewhat big- 
geſt in the middle, where it falls down in an arch; be- 
ing extended by the two ends, the extremities oi which 
hang down perpendicularly. 

Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in friezes, and other 
vacant places which want to be filled up and adorned; 
being done in imitation of the long cluſters of flowers, 
which the ancients placed on the doors of their temples 
and houſes on feſtival occaſions. 

FESTUCA, yFEgscvuse, in botany : A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34thorder, 
Gramina, The calyx is bivalved ; and the ſpicula or 
partial ſpike is oblong and a little roundiſh, with the 
glumes acuminated, There 16 ſpecies; two of 
which, as being the moſt remarkably uſcful, are de- 
ſcribed under the article AGRICULTURE, no 53—58, 
Another ſpecies, called the fuitans,or floating feſcue, from 
its growing in wet ditches and ponds, is remarkable 
for the uſes that are made of its ſeeds, Theſe ſeeds 
are ſmall, but very ſweet and nouriſhing. They are 
collected in ſeveral parts of Germany and Poland, un- 


der the name of mana ſeeds ; and are uſed at the tables 


of the great, in ſoups and gruels, on acconnt of thgir 
nutritious quality aud gratefal flavour. When ground 
to meal, they make bread very little inferior to that 
in common uſe, The bran, ſeparated in preparing 
the meal, is given to horſes that have worms ; but 
they muſt be Kept from water for ſome hours after- 
wards. Geeſe are alſo very fond of theſe ſeeds.—Mr 
Lightfoot recommends this as a proper graſs to be ſown 
in wet meadows, 

FES TUS (Pompeius), a celebrated grammarian of 
r who abridged a work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Significatione Verborum ; but took ſuch liberties in 
caſtration and criticiſing, as, Gerard Voſhus obſcrves, 
are not favourable tv the reputation of his author. A 
complete edition of his fragments was publiſhed by M. 
Docier in 168, for the ule of the Dauphin. Scaliger 
ſays, that Feſtus is an author of great uſe to thoſe who 
would attain the Latin tongue with accuracy. 

FETLOCK, in the manege, a tuſt of hair growing 
behind the paſtern joint of many horſes ; for thoſe of 
a low ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 

FETTI (Domenico), an eminent painter in the 
ſtyle of Julio Romano, was born at Rome in 1589, 
and educated under Ludovico Civoli of Florence. He 
painted but little for churches, but cxcelled in hi- 
ſtory ; his pictures are much ſought after, and are 
ſcarce, He abandoned himſelf to diſorderly courſes ; 


and put an end to his life, by exceſſes, in the 35th year 
of his age. 


FETUS, See Fotrvs. 
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FEUD, in ancient cuſtoms, is uſed for a capital 
quarrel or enmity, not to be ſatisfied but with the death 


of the enemy; and thence uſually called deadly feud. . Feverſham. 


Feud, called alſo feida, and feida, in the original German 
lignifies guerram, i. e. bellum, „war.“ Lambert writes 
it feeth, and ſaith it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or 
« implacablec hatred.” | 

In Scotland, and the north cf England, ſend is par- 
ticularly uſed for a combination of Kindred, to re- 
venge the death of any of their blood, againſt the killer 
and all his race, or any other great enemy. 

FEUD (F:oda), the ſame with Fief, or Fee, See 
FEODAL Syſlem. 

FEUDAL, or FzoDa:., of or belonging to à ſend 
or fee, Sce FEODAL. | 

FEUDATORY, or FEeopaTory, a tenant who 
formerly held his eſtate by feodal ſervice, See Fee- 
dal TENURE. 

FEU-puTy, in Scots law, is the annual rent or du- 
ty which a vallal, by the tenor of his right, becomes 
bound to pay to his ſuperior, 

Feu- Holding, in Scots law, is that particular tenure 
by which a vaſſal is taken bound to pay an annual 
rent or feu-· duty to his ſuperior, 

FEVER. See (Index ſubjoined to) ME DICIX E. 

The ancients deified the diſeaſes as well as the 
paſſions and affections of men, Virgil places them in 
the entrance into hell, Az. vi. 273. Among theſe, 
Fever had a temple on mount Palatine and two o- 
ther parts of ancient Rome; and there is ſtill extant 
an inſcription to this goddefs, FEBRI. DIVA. 
FEBRI. SANCTA, FEBRI. MAGNA, CA- 


MIBLA. AMATA. PRO. FILIO, MALE. AF- - 


FECTO. 

FEVER, in farriery, See there, ſect. viii. 
FEVERFEW, in botany. Sce MATRICARIA, 
FEVERSHAM, a town of the county of Kent in 

England, ſituated on a branch of the river Thames, 

which is navigable for huys, It was a royal demeſne 

A. D. 811, and called in Kenulf's charter the King's 

little T own, though it is now a large one. It was in- 

habited by the Britons long before the invaſion of Cæ- 
ſar. In 903, King Athelſtan held a great council 

here. King Stephen erected a ſtately abbey, 1147, 

whoſe abbots ſat in parliament ; and he was buried in 

it, together with Maud his queen, and Euſtace his 
ſon ; but of this building two mean gate-houſes are 
all that now remain, The town was firſt incorporated 
by the name of the Barons of Feverſham, afterwards 
by Henry VIII. with the title of the mayor and com- 
monalty, and laſtly by that of the mayor and jurats 
and com monalty. Itis a populous flouriſhing, place, 

conſiſting chiefly of two long broad ſtreets, with a 

market-houſe in the centre, built 1574. Its ancient 

church was rebuilt in 1754, at the expence of 2300 l. 

but was originally built in Edwards I1.'s zeign. There 

is a free grammar-ſchool in the place, built and en- 
dowed by Qucen Elizabeth in 1582 ; alſo two charity- 
ſchoo!s. Ii is a member of the cinque port of Dover, 
and has a nanufactory of gunpowder. The London 


markets are ſupplied from hence with abundance of 
apples and cherries, and the beſt oyſters for ſtewing. 
Theſe laſt are alſo fetched away in ſuch quantities by 
the Dutch that a prodigious number of men and boats 
are employed here in the winter to drudge for them ; 
an 


Levillea 
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Fez. 
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and it is ſaid they carry home as many as amount 
to above 2000 |. a-year. The nhermen will admit 
none to take up their freedom but married men. 

FEVILLEA, in botany : A genus ut the pentan- 
dria order, belonging to the diœcia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34th or- 
der, Cucurbilaceæ. The male calyx is quinquehd ; the 
corolla the ſame ; there are five ſtamina ; and the necta- 
rium conſiſts of five filaments connivent or cloſing to- 
gether. The female calyx is quinquehied ; the ſtyles are 
three; and the fruit is an hard trilocular apple with an 
hard bark. 

FEVRE (Tonegui le), of Caen in Normandy, horn 
1615,was an excellent ſcholar in the Greek and Roman 
learning. Cardinal de Richelieu gave him a penſion of 
2000 livres to inſpect all the works publiſhed at the 
Louvre, and deſigned to have made him principal of a 
college he was about to erect at Richelieu. But the 
cardinal's death cut off his hopes; and Cardinal Ma- 
zarine having no great relith for learning, his peuſion 
was ill-paid. Some time after, the Marquis de Fran- 
ciere, governor of Langres, took him along with him 
to his government, and there he embraced the Prote- 
ſtant religion ; after which he was invited to Saumur, 
where he was choſen Greek profeſſor, He there 
taught with extraordinary reputation, Young men 
were ſent to him from all the provinces in the king- 
dom, and even from foreign countrics, while divines 
and profeſſors themſelves gloried in attending his lec- 
tures, He was preparing to go to Heidelberg, whi- 
ther he was invited by the prince Palatine, wher. 
he dicd, aged 57, He wrote, 1. Notes on Anacre- 
on, Lucretius, Longinus, Phædrus, Juſtin, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, &c. 2. A ſhort account of the lives 
of the Greek poets. 3. Two volumes of letters; and 
many other works. 

FEVRE (Claud le), an eminent French painter, was 
born at Fountainblcau in 1633, and ſtudied in the pa- 
lace there, and then at Paris under Le Sucur and Le 
Brun ; the latter of whom adviſcd him to adhere to 

rtraits, for which he had a particular talent, and in 
bis ſtyle equalled the beſt maſters of that country. He 
died in England in 167s, aged 42. 

FEZ, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in 
Barbary, in Africa. It is deſcribed as a very large place, 
ſurrounded with high walls, within which there arc hills 
and valleys, only the middle being level and flat. The 
river, Which runs through the city, is divided iuio two 
ſtreams, from which canals are cut into every part of 
the town ; ſo that the moſques, colleges, palaces, and 
the houſes of great men, arc amply ſupplicd with wa- 
ter. They have generally ſquare marble baſons in the 
middle of the court of their houſes, which are ſupplied 
with water by marble pipes that paſs through the 
walls. They conſtantly run over, and the ſtream returns 
back into the ſtreet, and ſo into the river. The houſes 
are built with brick or ſtone ; and are adorned on the 
outſide with fine Moſaic work, or tiles like thoſe of 
Holland. The wood-work and ceilings are carved, 
painted, and gilt. The roofs are flat ; for they ſleep 
on the tops of the hoaſes in ſummer, Moſt of the 
houſes are two ſtories high, and ſome three, There are 

iazzes and galleries running all round the court on the 

inſide, ſo that you may go under cover from one apart- 

ment to another. The pillars are of brick, covered 
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with glazed tiles, or of marble, with arches between. 


The timber-work is carved and painted with gay co 


lours, and moſt of the rooms have marble cilterns of 
water, Some of the great men build towers over their 
houſes ſeveral ſtories high, and ſpare no expence to ren- 
der them beautiful; from hence they have a fine pre- 
ſpect all over the city. 

There are in this city 700 moſques, great and ſmall ; 
50 of which are magniticent, and ſupported with mar- 
ble pillars, and other ornaments, The floors are covered 
with mats, as well as the walls to the height of a man. 
Every moſque has a tower or minaret, like thoſe in 
Turkey, with a gallery on the top, from whence they 
call the people to prayers. The principal moſque is 
near a mile and a half in circumference. The middle 
building is 150 yards in length, and 80 in breadth, 
with a tower proportionably high. Round this to the 
eaſt, weſt, and north, there are great colonades 30 or 
40 yards long. There are 900 lamps lighted every 
night; and in the middle of the moſque are large 
branches which are capable of holding 500 lamps 
cach. Along the walls are ſeven pulpits, from which 
the doctors of the law teach the people. The bulineſs 
of the prieſt is only to read prayets, and diſtribute alms 
to the people ; to ſupport which, there are large reve- 
nues, 

Beſides the moſques, there are two colleges built in 
the Mooriſh manner, and adorned with marble and 
paintings. In one of them there are 100 rooms, be- 
ſides a magnificent hall. In this there is a great marble 
vaſe full — adorned with marble pillars cf various 
colours, and finely poliſhed. The capitals are gilt, and 
the roof ſhines with gold, azure, and purple. The walls 
are adorned with Arabic verſes in gold characters. The 
other colleges are not near ſo beautiful, or rather all are 
gone to ruin ſince the neglect of learning. 

here are hoſpitals in the city, where formerly all 
ſtrangers were maintained three days gratis, But the 
eſtates belonging to them have been confiſcated for the 
emperor's uſe. There are above 1co public baths, many 
of which are ſtately buildings. People of the ſame trade 
or buſineſs live in ſtreets by themſelves. 

Though the country about Fez is pleaſant and fer- 
tile, and in many places abounding with corn and cat- 
tle, yet a great part of it lics waſte and uncultivated, 
not ſo much fer want of inhabitants as from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the guvernors; which makes the people chooſe 
tolive at ſome diſtance from the high roads, where 
they cultivate juſt as much land as is neceſſary for their 
own ſubſiſtence. 

Round the city there are fine marble tombs, monu- 
ments, and gardens full of all manner of fruit-trees. 

Such are the common accounts of this city. The 
following are given by M. Chenier in his Recherches 
Hiſloriques ſur les Maures. 

Fez was built in the end of the eighth century by 
Edris, a deſcendant of Mahomet and of Ali ; whoſe fa- 
ther, in order to avoid the preſcriptions of the calif 
Abdallah, retired to the extremity of Africa, and was 
proclaimed ſovereign by the Moors, Sidy Edris, ha- 
ving ſucceeded to the throne of his father, built the 
city of Fez in the year 793. He cauſed a moſque to 
be erected, in which his body was interred, and the 
city ever afterwards became an aſylum for the Moors, 
and a place of devotion. In the firſt moments of fer- 
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your which a new worſhip inſpires, another moſque was 


- built called Carubin, which is perhaps one of the largeſt 


and moſt beautiful edifices in Africa, Several others 
were ſucceſſively built, beſides colleges and hoſpitals ; 
and the city was held in ſuch veneration, that when 
the pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted in the fourth 
century of the Hegira, the weſtern Mahometans ſub- 
ſtituted that of Fez in its ſtead, while the caltern people 
went to ſeruſalem. 

When the Arabs had overſpread Aſia, Africa, and 
Europe, they brought to Fez the little knowledge they 
had acquired in the ſciences and arts; and that capital 
conjoined, with the ſchools of religion, academics where 
philoſophy was taught, together with medicine and 
aſtronomy. This laſt gradually degenerated ; igno- 
rance brought aſtrology into repute, and this quickly 
engendered the arts of magic and divination, 

Fez ſoon became the common reſort of all Africa. 
The Mahometans went thither for the purpoſes of de- 
votion ; the afiluence of ſtrangers introduced a taſte for 
pleaſure ; libertiniſm quickly followed; and, as its pro- 

reſs is moſt rapid in warm countries, Fez, which bad 
— the nurſe of ſciences and arts, became a harbour 
for eyery kind of vice. The public baths, which health, 
cleanlineſs, and cuſtom, had rendered neceſſary, and 
which were every where reſpected as ſacred places, be- 
came ſcenes of debauchery ; where men introduced 
themſelves in the habit of women : youths, in the ſame 
diſguiſe, with adiſtaff in their hands, walked the ſtreets 
at ſunſet in order to entice ſtrangers to their inns, 
which were leſs a place of repoſe than a convenience 
for proſtitution, 

The uſurpers who diſputed the kingdom of Fez after 
the 16th century overlooked theſe abuſes, and content- 
ed themſelves with ſubjecting the maſters of the inns to 
furniſh a certain number of cooks for the army. It is 
ro this laxity of diſcipline that Fez owed its firſt ſplen- 
dour, As the inhabitants are beautiful, the Africans 
flocked thither in crowds ; the laws were overturned, 
morals deſpiſed, and vice itſelf turned into an engine 
of political reſource. The ſame ſpirit, the ſame incli- 
nations, the ſame depravity, till exiſt in the hearts of 
all the Moors. But libertiniſm is not now encouraged : 
it wears there, as in other places, the maſk of hypocri- 
ſy ; and dares not venture to ſhow itſelf in the face of 
day. 
The Mahometans of Andaluſia, thoſe of Granada 
and Cordona, migrated to Fez during the different re- 
volutions that agitated Spain : they carried with them 
new cuſtoms and new arts, and perhaps ſome ſlight 
degree of civilization. The Spaniſh Moors carricd 
from Cordoua to Fez the art of (taining goat and ſheep 
ſkins with a red colour, which were then called Cor- 
doua leather, and now Morocco leather, from that city 
where the art is leſs perfect. They manufacture gauzes 
at Fez, ſilk ſtuffs, and girdles elegantly embroidered 
with gold and ſilk, which ſhow how far their ingenuity 
might be carried if induſtry were more encouraged. 

There is ſtill ſome taſte for ſtudy preſerved at Fez, 
and the Arabic language is ſpoken there in greater 
purity than 1n any other part of the empire. The rich 
Moors ſend their children to the ſchools at Fez, where 
they are better inſtructed than they could be elſewhere. 

Leo Africanus, in the 16th century, gave a magni- 
ficent deſcription of this city, from which moſt of 1 wic 
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that have been afterwards made are copied ; but its 
ſituation, its ſchools, and the induſtry and great urba- 
nity of its inhabitants, are the only circumſtances 
that give it any preference to the other cities of the 
empire. There are ſome pretty convenient inns here, 
conſiſting of two or three ſtories. The houſes have no 
elegance externally: the ſtreeis are ill paved, and ſo 
ſtrait that two perſons riding abreaſt can hardly paſs. 
The ſhops are like ſtalls; and have no more room in 
them than is ſufficient to ſerve for the owner, who is 
always ſcated with his wares around him, which he 
ſhows to the paſſengers, But though the Moors of 
Fez are more civilized than the reſt, they are vain, ſu- 
perſtitious, and imolerant ; and an order muſt be ob- 
tained from the emperor before a Chriſtian or a Jew 
can be allowed to enter the city. 

The ſituation of Fez is exceedingly ſingular. Ir lies 
in the bottom of a valley ſurrounded by little hills in 
the ſhape of a funnel; the declivities are divided into 
gardens planted with tall trees, orange ſhrubs, and all 
ſorts of fruit trees; a river meanders along the declivity, 
and turns a number of mills, which diſperſe the water 
abundantly to all the gardens, and almoſt to every houſe. 
The deſcent to the city, which ſtands in the centre, is 
long; and the road lies through theſe gardens, which 
it traverſes in a ſerpentine direction. 

The gardens ſeen from the city, form a moſt de- 
lightful amphitheatre. Formerly cach garden had a 
houſe in which the inhabitants ſpent the ſummer, 
Theſe houſes were deſtroyed in the times of the civil 
wars, and in the revolutions to which Fez has been 
ſubject, and few individuals have reſtored them. The 
ſituation of Fez, however, cannot be healthful; moift 
vapours fill the air in ſummer, and fevers are exceed- 
ingly common. 

On the keight above Fez, in a plain ſuſceptible of 
rich cultivation, ſtands New Fez, finely ſituated, and 
enjoying excellent air, containing ſome old palaces, in 
which the children of the emperor live, and where he 
ſometimes reſides himſelf, New Fez is inhabited by 
ſome Mooriſh families, but by a greater number of 
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Fez is ſeated on the river Cebu, W. Long. 4. 25» 
N. Lat. 33. 58. 4 | 

FEWEL. See Ful. ; 

FIASCONE, a town of Italy in the territories of 
the pope, remarkable for its good wine, E, Long, 
13. 12. N. Lat. 42. 20. | / 

FIAT, in law, a ſhort order or warrant ſigned by 
a judge, for making out and allowing certain proceſles, 

FIBRARIA, a claſs of foſſils, naturally and eſſen» 
tlally ſimple, not inflammable nor ſoluble in water; and 
compoſed of parallel fibres, ſome ſhorter, others longer; 
their external appearance being bright, and in ſome 
degree tranſparent: add to this, that they never give 
fire with ſteel, nor ferment with or are ſoluble in acid 
menſtrua, | 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly ſimple body, or at 
leaſt as ſimple as any thing in the human ſtructure; be- 
ing fine and ſlender like a thread, and ſerving to form 
other parts. Hence ſome fibres are hard, as the bony 


ones; and others ſoft, as thoſe deſtined for the forma» 
tion of all the other parts. 
Theſe fibres are divided alſo, according to their ſitua- 
tion into ſuch as are ſtraight, oblique, tranſverſe, an- 
| F gular, - 
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bre nular, and ſpiral ; being found arranged in all theſe as the meſembryanthemum, muſa, and opuntia, See FiRion 
directions in different parts of the body. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, &c. Ficus 
Ficoide. Flex is alſo uſed to denote the lender FILAMENTS FICTION. Sce FILE and PoE TRT. * 


\— which compoſe other bodies, whether animal, vegeta- 


ble, or mineral; but more eſpecially the capillary 
roots of plants. 

FIBROSE, or Fienovs, ſomething conſiſting of 
fibres, as the roots of plants. Sec Roor. 

FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and flenderer of 
the two bones of the leg. Sce ANATOMT, 1? 62. 

*FrauLa, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among 
the ancients for the cloſing of gaping wounds, —Celus 
ſpeaks of the fibula as to be uſed when the wound was 
ſo patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. (0p. 
lib. viii, cap. 25. apud. fin.) 

FisULA, in antiquity, was a ſort of button, buckle, 
or claſp, made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans for 
keeping cloſe or tying up ſome part of their cloaths. 
They are of various forms, and often adorned with 

recious ſtones, Men and women wore them in their 
hair and at their ſhoes. Players and muſicians, by way 
of preſerving the voices of children put under their care 
to learn their arts, uſed to keep cloſe the prepuce with 
a fibula, leaſt they ſhould have commerce with women. 

FICINUS (Marlilius), a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Florence in 1433, and educated at the expence 
of Laurence de Medicis. He attained a perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and became a 
great philoſopher, agreat phyſician, and a great divine, 
He was in the higheſt favour with Laurence and Coſmo 
de Medicis, who made him a canon of the cathedral 
church of Florence. He applicd himſelf intenſely to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy : and while others were ſtriving 
who ſhould be thedeepeſt read in Ariſtotle, who was then 
the philolopher in fathion, he devoted himſelf wholly 
to Plato, He was indeed the firſt who reſtored the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy in the welt ; for the better effecting 
of which, he tranſlated into Latin the whole works of 
Plato. There goes a ſtory, but we Know not how 
true it is, that when he had finiſhed his tranſlation, he 
communicated it to his friend Marcus Muſurus, to have 
his approbation of it; but that, Muſurus diſliking it, 
he did it all over again. He next tranſlated Plotinus ; 
and afterwards the works, or part of them at leaſt, of 
Proclus, Jamblicus, Porphyrius, and other celebrated 
Platoniſts.—In his younger years, Ficinus livedlike a 
philoſopher ; and too much ſo, as is ſaid, to the neglect 
of piety. However, Sayanorola coming to Florence, 
Ficinus went with every body elſe to hear his ſermons ; 
and while he attended them for the ſake of the preach- 
er's eloquence, he imbibed a ſtrong ſenſe of religion, 
and devoted himſelf henceforward more eſpecially to 
the duties of it. He died at Correggio in 1499 ; and 
as Baronius aſſures ns vpon the teſtimony of what he 
calls credible authors, appeared immediately after his 
death to his friend Michael Mercatns : to whom, it 
ſeems, he had promiſed to appear, in order to confirm 
what he had taught concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul, His writmps, ſacred and profane, which are 
very numerous, were collected and printed at Venice 
in 1516, at Baſil in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris 1641, 
in two vols folio, Twelve books of his Epiſtles, among 
which are many treatiſes, were printed ſeparately in 
folio at Venice 1495, and at Nuremberg 1497, in 4to, 

FICOIDES, a name given to ſeycral diſtin plants, 


FICUS, the FIG-TREE : A genus of the tricecia or- 
der, belonging to the polypgamia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 53d order, 
Scabr idæ. The receptacle is common, turbinated, car- 
nous, and connivent ; incloſing the florets either in the 
ſame or in a diſtin one. The male calyx is tripartite ; 
no corolla ; three ſtamina : The female calyx is quin- 
quepartite ; no corolla; one piſtil; and one ſeed. — 
There are ten ſpecies, of which the following arc 
the moſt remarkable. 

1. The Carica, or common Fig, with an upright tem 
branching 15 or 20 feet high, and garniſhed with 
large palmated or hand-ſhaped leaves. Of this there 
are a number of varieties; as the common fig, a large, 
oblong, dark purpliſh blue fruit, which ripens in 
Auguſt either on ſtandards or walls, and the tree carries 
a great quantity of fruit.—The brown or cheſtnut fig ; 
a Jarge, globular, cheſtnut-coloured fruit, having a 
purpliſh delicious pulp, ripening in july and Auguſt, 
— The black Iſchia fig; a middle-ſized, ſhortiſh, flat- 
crowned, blackiſh fruit, having a bright pulp; ripening 
in the middle of Auguſt. -The green Iſchia fig: a 
large, oblong, globular headed, greeniſh fruit, lightly 
ſtained by the pulp to a reddiſh-brown colour; ripens 
in the end of Auguſt.— The brown Iſchia fig; a ſmall, 
pyramidal, brow1iſh-yellow fruit, having a purpliſh 
very rich pulp; ripening in Auguſt and Semptember.— 
The Malta fig; a ſmall flat-topped brown fruit, ripen- 
ing in the middle of Auguſt or beginning of Septem- 
ber. The round brown Naples fig; a globular, middle- 
ſized, light-brown fruit, and browniſh pulp; ripe in 
the end of Auguſt.— The long, brown, Naples fig; a 
long dark-brown fruit, having a reddiſh pulp ; ripe in 
September.—T he great blue fig; a large blue fruit, 
having a fine red pulp.— The black Genoa fig; a large, 
pear-ſhaped, black-coloured fruit, with a bright red 
pulp; ripe in Auguſt, 

2. The Sycamoros, or Sycamore of ſcripture. Ac- 
cording to Mr Haſſelquiſt, this is a huge tree, the ſtem 
being often 50 feet round. The fruit js pierced in a 
remarkable manner by an inſet, There is an opening 
made in the calyx near the time the fruit ripens, which 
is occaſioned iu two different ways. 1. When the 
ſquamæ, which cover the calyx, wither and are bent 
back ; which, however, is more common to the carica 
than the ſycamore. 2. A little below the ſcales, on 
the tide of the flower-cup, there appears a ſpot before 
the fruit is ripe ; the fruit in this place is affected with 
a gangrene which extends on every fide, and frequent- 
ly occupies a fingers's-breadth. It withers ; the place 
affected becomes black: the fleſhy ſubſtance in the 
middle of the calyx, for the breadth of a qnill, is cor- 
roded ; and the male bloſſoms, which are neareſt to 
the bare fide, appear naked, opening a way for the 
inſet, which makes ſeveral furrows in the inſide of the 
fruit, but never touches the ſtigmata, though it fre- 
quently eats the germen. The wounded or pangre- 
nous part is at firit covered or ſhut up by the bloſſoms ; 
but the hole is by degrees opened and enlarged of va- 
rious ſizes in the different fruits; the margin and ſides 
being always gangrenous, black, hard, and turned in— 
wardly, The ſame gangrenous appearance is alſo 
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found near the ſquamæ, after the inſe& has made a 
hole in that place. The tree is very common in the 
lains and fields of Lower Egypt. It buds in the 
atter end of March, and the fruit ripens in the begin- 
ning of June. It is wounded or cut by the inhabi- 
tants at the time it buds; for without this precaution, 
they ſay it would not bear fruit. 

3. The Religioſa, or Banian-tree, is a native of ſe- 
veral parts of the Eaſt-Indies. It hath a woody ſtem, 
branching to a great height and vaſt extent, with heart- 
ſhaped entire leaves ending in acute points. Of this 
tree the following lines of Milton contain a deſcription 
equally beautiful and juſt: 

There ſoon they choſe 

The ſig- tree; not that tree for fruit renown'd, 

But ſuch as, at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Decan, ſpreads her arms, 

Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar'd ſhade, * 

High over arch'd, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade. 

PAR. Losr, Book ix I. 1100, 

The Banian-tree, or Indian fig, is perhaps the moſt 
beaatiful of Nature's productions in that genial cli- 
mate, where ſhe ſports with the greateſt profuſion and 
variety. Some of theſe trees are of ng ſize and 
great extent, as they are continually increaling, and, 
contrary to moſt other things in animal and vegetable 
life, they ſeem to be exempted from decay. Every 
branch from the main body throws out its own roots; 
at firſt in ſmall tender fibres, ſeveral yards from the 
ground : theſe continually grow thicker untilthey reach 
the ſurface ; and there ſtriking in, they increaſe to large 
trunks, and become parent-trees, ſhooting out new 
branches from the top : theſe in time ſuſpend their 
roots, which, ſwelling into trunks produce other bran- 
ches; thus continuing in a ſtate of progreſſion as long as 
the earth, the firſt parent of them all contributes her 
ſuſtenance, The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the 
Banian-tree ; they look upon it as an emblem of the 
Deity, from its long duration, its out-ſtretching arms, 
and overſhadowing beneficence ; they almoſt pay it di- 
vine honours, = 
| « Find a fane in every ſacred grove.” 
Near theſe trecs the moſt eſteemed pagodas are gene- 
rally erected; under their thade the Bramins ſpend their 
lives in religious ſolitade ; and the natives of all caſts and 
tribes are fond of recreating in the cool receſſes, beau- 
tiful walks; and lovely viſtas of this umbrageous canopy, 
impervious to the hotteſt beams of a cropical ſun, 

A remarkable large tree of this kind grows on an 
iſland in the river Netbedda, ten miles from the city of 
Baroche in the province of Guzerat, a flouriſhing ſet- 
tlement, lately in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company, but ceded by the government of Bengal, at 
the treaty of peace concluded with the Mahrattas in 
1733, to Mahdajee Scindia a Mahratta chief. It is diſ- 
linguiſned by the name of Cubber Burr, which was gi- 
ven it in honour of a famous ſaint, It was once much 
larger than at preſent : but high floods haye carried 
away the banks of the iſland where it grows, and with 
them ſach parts of the tree as had thus far extended 
their roots : yet what remains is about 2000 feet in 
circumference, meaſured round the principal tems; the 
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tree 97 in ſize greatly exceed the Engliſh elms and 
oaks), amount to 350; the ſmaller ſtems, forming in- 
to ſtronger ſupporters, are more than 3000; and every 
one of theſe is caſting out new branches, and hanging 
roots in time to form trunks, and become the parents of 
a future progeny, Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout 
Indoſtan for its great extent and ſurpaſſing beauty: the 
Indian armies generally encamp around it; and at ſtated. 
ſeaſons, ſolemn jatarras, or Hindoo feſtivals, are held 
there, to which thouſands of votaries repair from various 
parts of the Mogul empire. It is ſaid that 7000 perſons 
find ample room to repoſe under its ſhade, The Eng- 
lich gentlemen, on their hunting and ſhooting parties, 
uſed to form extenſive encampments, and ſpend weeks 
together under this delightful pavilion, which is gene- 
rally filled with green wood-pigeons, doves, peacocks, 
anda variety of feathered ſongſters; crowded with fami- 
lies of monkies performing their antic tricks ; and ſha- 
ded by bats of a large ſize, many of them meaſuring vp- 
wards of ſix feet from the extremity of one wing tothe 
other. This tree not only aftords ſhelter, bur ſuſte- 
nance, to all its inhabitants, being covered amid its 
bright foliage with ſmall figs of a rich ſcarlet, on which 
they all regale with as much delight, as the lords of 
creation on their more coſtly fare in their parties, 
Culture. The carica is the ſpecies of ficus moſt 
frequently cultivated in Britain, and the only one 
which does rot require to be in a ſtove, It may be 
propagated either by ſuckers ariſing ſrom the roots by 
layers, or by cuttings, The ſuckers are to be taken off 
as low down as poſlible ; trim off any ragged part at 
bottom, leaving the tops entire, eſpecially if for ſtand- 
ards; and plant them in nurſery-lines at two or three 
feet diſtance from each other, or they may at once be 
planted where they are to remain; obſerving, that if 
they are deſigned for walls, or eſpaliers, they may be 
headed to ſix or eight inches in March, the more ef. 
fectually to force out lateral ſhouts near the bottom; but, 
if intended for ſtandards, they muſt not be topped, 
but trained with a ſtem, not leſs than 15 or 18 inches 
for dwarf-ſtandards, a yard for half-ſtangards, and 
four, five, or ſix feet for full ſtandards, Then they 
muſt be ſuffered to branch out to form a head; obſerving, 
that, whether againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards, the 
branches or ſhoots muſt never be ſhortened unleſs to 
procure a neceſſary ſupply of wood: for the fruit is al- 
ways produced on the upper parts of the young ſhoots ; 
and if theſe are cut off, no fruit can be expected. 
The beſt ſeaſon for propagating theſe trees by layers 
is in autumn; but it may be alſo done any time from 
October to March or April. Chooſe the young pli- 
able lower ſhoots from the fruitful branches: lay them 
in the uſual way, covering the body of the layers three 
or four inches deep in the ground, keeping the top en- 
tire and as upright as poſſible ; and they will be root- 
ed and fit to ſeparate from the parent in autumn; when 
they may be planted either in the nurſery, or where 
they are to remain, managing them as above directed. 
The time for propagating by cuttings is cither in au- 
tumn at the fall of the leaf, or any time in March: 
chooſe well-ripened ſhoots of the preceding ſummer ; 
ſhort and of robuſt growth, from about 12 to 15 
inches long ; having an inch or two of the two years 
wood at their baſe, 5 tops left entire; and plant 
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them ſix or eight inches deep, in a bed or border of good 
earth, in rows two feet aſunder : and when planted in 
autumn, it will be eligible to protect their tops in time 
of hard froſt, the firſt winter, with any kind of long 
looſe. litter. 

That part of the hiſtory of the fig-tree, which for 
many ages was ſo enigmatical, namely, the caprifica- 
tion, as it is called, is particularly worthy of attention, 
not only as a ſingular phenomenon in itſelf, but as it has 
furniſhed one of the moſt convincing proofs of the re- 
ality of the ſexes of plants. In brief it is this: The 
flowers of the fig-tree are ſituated within a pulpy re- 
ceptacle, which we call fig or fruit: of theſe re- 
ceptacles in the wild fig-tree, ſome have male flowers 
only, and others have male and female, both diſtinct, 
though placed in the ſame receptacle, In the cultiva- 
ted fig, theſe are found to contain only female flowers; 
which are fecundated by means of a kind of gnatbred 
in the fruit of the wild fig-trees, which pierces that of 
the caltivated, in order io depoſit its eggs within; at 
the ſame time diffuſing within the receptacle the farina 
of the male flowers. Without this operation the fruit 
may ripen, but no effective ſeeds are produced: hence 
the garden fig can only be *propagated by layers and 
cuttings in thoſe countries where the wild fig is not 
known. The proceſs of thus ripening the fruit, in the 
oriental countries, is not left to nature, but it is mana- 

ed with great art, and different degrees of dexterity, 
55 as to reward the ſkilful huſbandman with a much 
larger increaſe of fruit than would otherwiſe be produ- 
ced, A tree of the ſame ſize, which, in Provence, 
where caprification is not practiſed, may produce about 
25 pounds of fruit, will, by that art in the Grecian 
iſlands bring ten times that quantity, See the article 
CAPRIFICATION. 

Uſes. Figs are a conſiderable article in the materia 
medica, chiefly employed in emollient cataplaſms and 
pectoral decoctions. The beſt are thoſe which come 
from Turkey. Many arc alſo brought from the fouth 
of France, where they prepare them in the following 
manner. The fruit is firſt dipped in ſcalding hot lye 
made of the aſhes of the fig tree, and then dried in the 
ſun. Henge theſe figs ſtick to the hands, and ſcour 
them like lixivial ſalts; and for the ſame reaſon they 
excite to ſtool, without griping. They are moderately 
nutrimental, grateful to the (ſtomach, and eaſier to di- 

eſt than any other of the ſweet fruits. They have 
ea ſaid to produce lice when eaten asa common food ; 
but this ſeems to be entirely without foundation. The 
reaſon of this ſuppoſition ſeems to be, that in the 
countries where they grow naturally, they make the 
principal food of the poor people, who are generally 
troubled with theſe vermin. The wood of the fyca- 
more is not ſubject to rot: and has therefore been uſed 
for making of coffins, in which embalmed bodies were 
put. Mr Haſſelquiſt affirms, that he ſaw in Egypt cot- 
fins made of this kind of wood, which had been pre- 
ſerved ſound for 2000 years. 

FIDD, an iron pin uſed at ſea to ſplice or faſten 
xopes together; it is made tapering and ſharpat one end. 

There are alſo fidds of wood, which are much larger 
than the iron ones. 

The pin alſo in the heel of the topmaſt, which bears 
u upon the cheſs-tree, is called a fidd. 
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FID 

Fipn-Hammer, is uſed for a hammer, the handle of 
which is a fidd, or made tapering iato that form, 

FIDDLE. Sce Vioiin. 

FipDLE-Wood, See CITHAREXELON. 

FIDDES (Richard), a learned divine and polite 
writer, was born in 1671, and educated at Oxtord. 
He was preſented to the living of Halſham in York- 
ſhire, where he was fo admired for the ſweetneſs of 
his voice, and the gracefulneſs ef his delivery, that 
the people for ſcveral miles round flocked to his ſermons. 
Coming to London in 1712, he was, by the favour of 
Dean Swift, introduced to the carl of Oxford, whe 
made him one of his chaplains, and the queen ſoon af- 
ter appointed him chaplain ro the garriſon at Hull : 
but loſing his patrons upon the change of the miniſtry, 
he loſt his chaplainſhip; and being obliged to apply 
himſclf to writing, compoſed, 1. A Body of Divinity ; 
2. The Life of Cardinal Wolſey; 3. A Treatile of 
Morality, &c. Hedicd in 1725. 

FIDE-JussoREs Aſidui. Sce AsSIDuUUs. 

Frog Jul in the civil law, is a ſurety, or one that 
obliges himſelf in the ſame contract with a principal, 
for the greater ſecurity of the creditor or ſtipulator. 

FIDEI-commrIssum, in Roman antiquity, an citate 


left in truſt with any perſon for the uſe another. Sce 


TRUSTEE. 


FIDENA, or FIDENE, (anc. geog.) a town of the 
Sabines, five miles to the north of Rome, where traces 
of it are ſtill to be ſcen, Fidenates the people ( Livy.) 

FIDES, Faru or FiDELirtyY, one of the virues 
deified by the Pagans, She had a temple near the Ca- 
pitol, founded by Numa Pompilius; but no animals 
were oftered, or blood ſpilt, in her ſacrifices. During 
the performance of her rites, her prielts appeared in 
white veſtments, with their heads and hands covered 
with linen, to ſhow that fidelity ought 10 be ſacred. 

FIDIUS, in Pagan worſhip, a god who preſided 
over alliances aud promiſes, This deity, which the 
Romans borrowed from the Sabines, was allo called 
Sanctus, Semen, and Semi-pater. 

FIELD, ia agricultuze, a piece of ground incloſed, 
whether jor tillage or paſture. 

FigLp, in heraldry, is the whole ſurface of the 
ſhield or the continent, ſo called becauſe it containeth 
thoſe atchievements ancienily acquired in the field of 
battle. It is the ground on which the colours, bear- 
ing, metals, turs, charges, &c. are repreſented. A- 
mong the modern heralds, field is leſs frequently uſed 
in blazoning than ſhield or eſcutchcon. Sce the arti- 
cle SHIELD, &c. 

Fietrn- Buck, in ſurveying, that wherein the angles, 
ſtations, diſtances, &c. are ſet down. 

FitLD-Colours, in war, arc ſmall flags of about a 
foot and a half ſquare, which are carricd along with 
the quarter-maſter general, for marking out the ground 
for the ſquadrons and battalions, 

Fielp-Fare, in ornithology. See TurDrs, 

Frp- fficers, in the art of war. Sec OrrIcER. 

FrtLD- Fieses, ſmall cannons, from three 10 twelve 
pounders, carried along with the army in the ficld. 

FitELD-Staff,, a weapon carried by the gunners, about 
the length of a halbert, with a ſpear at the end ; ha- 
ving on each ſide ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock,wherethe gunners ſcrew in lighted ans 5 

Wack 


Fiddle 

ſ 
Field. 
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Naffs are ſaid to be armed. 

Flr-Vorl., in fortification, are thoſe thrown up 
by an army in befieging a fortreſs, or by the beſieged 
to defend the place, Such are the fortifications of 
camps, highways, &c. 

Eh ſian FiELDs. See ELYSIAN. 

FIELDING (Henry), a well known writer of the 
preſent age, ſon of licutenant-general Fielding who 
ſerved nnder the duke of Marlborough, was born in 
1707. He had four ſiſters; of whom Sarah is well 
known, as writer of The Adventures of David Sim- 
ple. On the death of his mother, his father married 
again; and sf ron Fielding. who ſucceeded him in the 
commiſſion of the peace for Middleſex, was his brother 
by this marriage. Henry was ſent to (ſtudy at Leyden; 
but a failure in his remictances obliged him to return 
in two years, when his own propenſity to gaiety and 
profuſion drove him to write for the ſtage at 20 years 
of age, His firſt dramatic piece, Love in ſeveral 
Maſques, which was well reccived, appearcd in 1727: 
and all his plays and farces, to the amount of 18, were 
written before the year 1727: and mauy of them are 
ſtill ated with applauſe, While he was thus employ- 
ed, he married a youg lady with 1500 l. fortune, and 
inherited an eſtate of 2001. a-year from his mother: 
all which, though upon the plan of retiring into the 
country, he contrived to diſſipate in three years; and 
then applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law for a main- 
tenance, In loſing his fortune, he acquired the gout ; 
which rendering it impoſſible for him to attend the bar, 
he with a ſhattered conttitution had recourſe to many 
extempore applications of his pen for immediate ſup- 
plics ; until, ſoon after the l»te rebelbon, he accepted 
the office of acting juſtice for Middleſex, an employ- 
ment much more profitable than honourable in the 
public eſteem. Reduced at length by the fatigues of 
this office, and by a complication of diſorders, he by 
the advice of bis phyſicians went to Liſbon, where he 
died in 1754. He wrote a great number of fugitive 
pamphlets and periodical eſſays; but is chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his Adventures of Joſeph Andrews, and 


Hiſtory of Tom Jones, His works have been col- 
lected and publiſhed, with his life prefixed, by Mr 
Murphy. 


FIENUS (Thomas), an ingenious and learned phy- 
fician, born at Antwerp in 1566. He went into Italy 
to ſtudy phyſic under Mercuriatis and Aldrovandus ; 
and on his return diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the 
univerſny of Louvain, that he was there choſen pro- 
feſſor of phy ſic, and was afterwards made phyſician to 
the duke of Bavaria, He wrote ſeveral works, among 
which were, De viribus imaginationis ; and De forma» 
tione frtns. He died at Louvain in 1631. 

FIERI yracras, in law, a writ that lies where a 
perſon has recovered judgment for a debt or damages 
in the courts againſt one, by which the ſheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages ou the defend- 
ant's goods and chattels. 

FIFE, in muſic, is a fort of wind-iuſtrament, being 
a ſmall pipe. ScePipe. 

Fire, a county of Scotland, bounded on the weſt by 
Clackmannan and Perthſhire, on the north by Perth- 
ire only, on the north-caft by the river Tay, on the 
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Field when they are upon command; and then the field- 


FIG 


eaſt by the German ocean, and on the ſouth by the 
Frith of Forth, It is about 32 miles long, and 17 


broad; though along the coaſt, from Crail to Culroſs, Figure. 


it extends about 40 miles in length. The face of the 
country is various. Towards the weſt it is mountain- 
ous, having the Lomond hills riſiag to a great height; 
to the eaſt it is flat, well-cultivated, and produces 
grain of all Kinds in great plenty. It is full of towns; 
and has many good bays and harbours, which breed 
great numbers of hardy ſeamen. Formerly theſe towns 
carried on very extenſive trade, but now are gone in- 
to decay; though, being all royal boroughs, they ſend 
ſeveral members to parliament, The hills are covered 
with ſheep aud black cattle; coal, with which the 
county abounds, is ſhipped off in great quantities; and 
the linen - manufacture is carried on to a conſiderable 
extent. The principal rivers are the Leven and the 
Eden, which produce trout and other fiſh of various 
kinds, —Fife is the moſt 2228 county in Scotland, 
having one full ſynod and four preſpy ter- ſeats within 
itſelf. It ſends one member to parliament; and gives 
an Iriſh title of ear to the Duffs of Braco, the deſcen- 
dants of the ancient Thanes of Fife, Cupar is the 
county-town. 

Firt-Rails, in a ſhip, are thoſe that are placed on 
baniſters, on each ſide of the top of the poop, and ſo 
along with haunces or falls. They reach down to the 
quarier-deck, and to the ſtair of the gang-way. 

FIFTH, io muſic. Sec INTERVAL. 

FIG, or FiG-TREE. See Ficus. 

FIGWORT, a plant called by the botaniſts Scro- 
PHULARTA, 

FIGURAL, FricukaTE, or Figurative, a term ap- 
plied to whatever is expreſſed by obſcure reſemblances. 
The word is chiefly applied io the types and myſteries 
of the Moſaic law; as alſo to any expreſlion which is 
nor taken in its primary and literal ſenſe, 

FIGURE, in phylics, expreſſes the ſurface or ter- 
minating extreml.ics of any body. 

FicuREs, in arithmetic, are certain characters 
whereby we denote any number Which may be ex- 
preſſed by any combination of the nine digits, &c. 
Sce ARITHMETHC. | 

FiGcUkE, among divines, is uſed for the myſteries 
repreſented under certain types. 

FiGuke, in dancing, denotes the ſeveral ſteps which 
the dancer makes in order and cadence, conſidered as 
they mark certain figures on the floor. See DAxcix c. 

FiGURE, in painiing and deſigning, denotes the 
lines and colours which form the repreſentation of any 
animal, but more particularly of a human perſonage. 
See the article Pa1NnTING. | 

FicuRE, in the manufactures, is applied to the va- 
rious deligns repreſented or wrought on velvets, da- 
maſks, taffatics, fattins, and other ſtuffs and cloths, 

The moſt uſeful figures for ſuch deſigns are flowers, 
imitated from the life; or proteſques, and comparti- 
ments of pure fancy. Repreſentations of men, beaſts, 
birds, and laudſcapes, have only been intruduced fince 
the taſte for the Chineſe ſtuffs, particularly thoſe call- 
ed furees, began to prevail among us. It is the woof 
of the ſtuff that forms the figures; the warp only 
ſerves for the ground. In working figured ſtuffs, 
there is required a perſon 10 ſhow the workman oy 

ar 
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Figure. far he muſt raiſe the threads of the warp, to repreſent 


Klem. of 


Critici m. 


the figure of the deſign with the woof, which is to be 
paſſed acroſs between the threads thus raiſed, This 
ſome call reading of the deſign. 

For the figures on tapeſtry, brocade, &c. Sec T a- 
PESTRY, &. 

For thoſe given by the calenders, printers, &c. ſee 
CALENDER, &c. 

Flic un, in logic, denotes a certain order and diſ- 
poſit ion of the middle term in any ſyllogiſm. 

Figures are fourfold, 1, When the middle term is 
the ſubject of the major propoſition, and the predicate 
of the minor, we have what is called the firit figure. 
2. When the middle term is the predicate of both the 
premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is ſaid to be in the ſecond fi- 
gure. 3. If the middle term is the ſubject of the two 
N the ſyllogiſm is in the the third figure: and, 


aſtly, by making it the predicate of the major, and 


ſubje of the minor, we obtain ſyllogiſms in the fourth 
figure, Each of theſe figures has a determinate num- 
ber of moods, including all the poſſible ways in which 
propoſitions differing in quantity or quality can be 
combined, according to any diſpoſition of the middle 
term, in order to arrive at a juſt concluſion. See 
Loc ic. | 

FiGURE, in compoſition, Sec OgATORT; allo AT- 
LEGORY, APOSTROPHE, HYPERBOLE, METAPHOR, 
PERSONIFICATION, &c. 

A Figure, the means or inſlrument conceived to be the 
agent. When we ſurvey a number of connected ob- 
jects, that which makes the greateſt figure employs 
chiefly our attentioa; and the emotion it raiſes, if 
lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the concep- 
tions we form of it, Take the following examples, 


For Neleus' ſon Alcides' rage had lain, 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw. 


In theſe inſtances, the rage of Hercules and the 
force of Pirus, being the capital circumſtances, are fo 
far exalted as to be conceived the agents that produce 
the effects. 

In the firſt of the following inſtances, hunger being 
the chief circumſtance in the deſcription, is itſelf ima- 
gincd to be the patient. 


Whoſe hunger has not taſted food theſe three days. 
Jane Shore. 

= As when the force 

Of ſubterrancan wind tranſports a hill. Paradiſe Loſt. 

— As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil day 

Wav'd round the coaſt, upcall'd a pitchy cloud 

Of locuſts, Paradiſe Loft. 


A Figure, which, among related objects, extends the 


y ropertiæs of one to another. This figure is not dignified 
with a proper name, becauſe it has been overlooked by 
writers. Giddy brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are 
examples cf this figure, Here are adjectives that can- 
not be made to ſignify any quality of the ſubſtantives 
to which they are joined: a brink, for example, can- 
not be termed giddy in a ſenſe, either proper or figu- 
rative, that can ſignify any of its qualities or attributes. 
When we examine attentively the expreſſion, we diſ- 
cover, that a hint is termed giddy from producing that 
effect in thoſe who ſtand on it: in the ſame manner, a 
wound is ſaid to be daring, noi with reſpect to itſelf, 
but with reſpect to the boldneſs of the perſon who in- 
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flits it: and wine is ſaid to be jovia/, as inſpiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one ſubject 
are extended to another with which it is connected; 
and tne expreſſion of ſuch a thought muſt be conlider- 
ed as a figure, becauſe the attribute is not applicable 
to the ſubject in any proper ſenſe, 

How we are to account for this figure, which we 
ſee lies in the thought, and to what principle ſhall we 
refer it? Have poets a privilege to alter the nature of 
things, and at pleaſure to beitow attributes upon a 
ſubje& to which they do not belong? It is obſerved +, 
that the mind paſſeth caſily and ſweetly along a train 
of connected objects; and, where the objects are inti- 
mately connected, that it is diſpoſed to carry along the 
good or bad properties of one to another; eſpecially 
when it is in any degree inflamed with theſe proper- 
ties, From this principle is derived the figure under 
conſideration. Language, invented for the communi- 
cation of thought, would be imperfect, it it were not 
expreſſive even of the lighter propenſities and more 
delicate feelings : but language cannot remain ſo im- 
perfect among a people who have received any poliſh ; 
becauſe language is regulated by internal feeling, and 
is gradually improved to expreſs whatever pallcs in 
the mind, Thus, for example, when a ſword in the. 
hand of a coward is termed 4 coward ſword, the ex- 
preſſion is ſignificative of an internal operation; for the 
mind, in paſling from the agent to its inſtrument, is diſ- 
poſed to extend to the latter the properties of the for- 
mer, Governed by the ſame principle, we ſay liſtening fear 
by extending the attribute Jiſleuing of the man who 
liſtens, to the paſſion with which he is moved. In the 
expreſſion bo/d deed, or audax facinus, we extend to the, 
effect what properly belongs to the cauſe. But not 
to waſte time by making a commentary upon every ex- 
preſſion of this kind, the beſt way to give a complete 
view of the ſubject, is to exhibit a table of the diffe- 
rent relations that may give occaſion to this figure, 
And in viewing the table, it will be obſerved, that the 
figure can never have any grace but where the rela- 
tions are of the moſt intimate kind, 

1. An attribute of the cauſc expreſſed as an attri- 
bute of the effect. 


Audazx facinus. 


Of yonder fleet a bold diſcovery make. 
An impious mortal gave the daring wound. 
— To my advent rous ſong. 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar. Paradiſe Loft, 


2. An attribute of the effect expreſſed as an attri“ 
bute of the cauſe. 
Quos periiſſe ambos micro cenſebam in mari, 


No wonder, fallen ſuch a pernicious height, 
Paradiſe Loft. 


3. An effect expreſſed as an attribute of the cauſe, 


Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Drowſy night, Muſing midnight, 
Panting height, Aſteniſh'd thought, Mournful gloom. 


MiLToN, Comus. 


Plautus. 


Caſting a dim religious light. 
And the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound. 


4. An attribute of a ſubje& beſtowed upon one of 
its parts or members, 


Mi1LToN, Allegro. 


Longing arms. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear. 
Romeo and Fulict, «A 3, ſc. 7. 


Figure, 


— — 


2 Vide 
Elem. uf 
Criticiſm, 
ch. ii. part 


1. 56, 


— — — — h, lay by 
Thoſe moſt ungentle looks and angry weapons + 
Unleſs you mean my griefs and 6s 1 fears 

* 


teh me out at your relentleſs feet. 
OY Fair Penitent, al 3. 
And ready now 


To loop with wearied wing, and willing ſeet, 
On the Ae outſide of this world. Paradiſe Loft, b. 3. 


5. A quality of the agent given to the inſtrument 
with which it operates. 


Why peep your coward ſwords half out their ſhells? 


6. An attribute of the agent given to the ſubje& 
upon which it operates. | 
High-climing hill. Milton. 
7. A quality of one ſubject given to another. 
Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
Gazis- Horat. Carm. I. I. ode 29. 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 


Shakeſpeare. 
By art, the pilot through the boiling deep, 


And howling tempeſt, ſteers the fearle/s ſhip, 


Tliad, XXij1, 385. 
Then, nothing loth, th' enamour'd fair he led, 
And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed. 


Odyſſey, viii. 337. 
A flupid moment motionleſs ſhe ſtood. * 


Summer, I. 1336 
8. A circumſtance connected with a ſubject, ex- 
Preſſed as a quality of the ſubject, 
Hreezy ſurnmit. 
*Tis ours the chance of fgbting fields to try. 


Tdiad,i. 301. 
Oh? had I dy'd before that well-fought wall. 


Odyſſey, v. 395- 
From this table it appears, that the adorning a cauſe 
with an attribute of the effect, is not ſo agreeable as 


the oppolite expreſſion. The progreſs from caiiſe 
to effect is natural and eaſy : the oppolite progreſs re- 


* See Pun. ſembles retrograde motion “; and therefore panting 


ceyrion height, aſtoniſh'd thought, are ſtrained and uncouth ex- 


an Ideas in preſſions, which a writer of taſte will avoid. 
8 Train: 


It is not leſs ſtrained, to apply to a ſubje&t in its 


preſent {tate, an epithet that may belong to it in ſome 
future ſtate : 


Submerſaſque obrue puppes. LEneid, i. 73. 
And mighty ruins fall. Tliad, V. 41 I. 
Impious ſous their mangled fathers wound, 


Another rule regards this figure, That the property 
of one ſubje& ought not to be beſtowed upen another 
with which that property is incongruous. 

X. Rich. How dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awvful duty to our preſence ? 


Richard Il. 4% 3. ſe. 6 
The connection between an awful ſuperiorand his ſub- 


miſhve dependent is ſo intimate, that an attribute may 
readily be transferred from the one to the other: but 
awfulneſs cannot be ſo transferred, becauſe it is incon- 
ſiſtent with ſubmiſſion. 

Fricure of Speech, as peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from 
the above and from thoſe firſt referred to.] Under 
the article Mer aPHoR and Allegory, a figure of ſpeech 
is defined, „“ The uſing a word in a ſenſe A 
from what is proper to it;“ aud the new or uncommon 
ſenſe of the word is termed the figurative ſenſe. The fi- 
gurative ſenſe muſt have a relation to that which is 
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proper, and the more intimate the relation is, the fi- Figure. 


ure is the more happy. How ornamental this figure 


is to language, will not be readily imagined by any one Ck. 4 


who hath not given peculiar attention ; and therefore 
we ſhall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and ad- 
vantages. In the firſt place, a word uſed figurariyely, 
or in a new ſenſe, ſuggeſts at the ſame time the ſenſe 
it commonly bears: and thus it has the effect to pre- 
ſent two objects; one ſignified by the figurative ſenſe, 
which may be termed the principal object; and one ſig- 


nificd by the proper ſenſe, which may be termed _ t 


ſory : the principal makes a part of the thought; the 
acceſſory is merely ornamental, In this reſpect, a fi- 
gure of ſpeech is preciſely ſimilar io concordant ſounds 
in muſic, which, without contributing to the melody, 
make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, by a 
figure of ſpeech, is termed the morning of life + This 
expreſſion ſignifies youth, the principal object which 
enters into the thought ; it ſuggeſts, at the ſame time, 
the proper ſenſe of morning; and this acceſſory object, 
being in itſ-1f beautiful, and connected by reſemblance 
to the principal object, is not a little ornamental, In- 
perious ocean is an example of a different kind, where 
an attribute is expreſſed figuratively : Together with 
ſtormy, the figurative meaning of the epithet imperious, 
there is ſuggeſted its proper meaning, viz. the ſtern 
authority of a deſpotic 2 and theſe two are 
ſtrongly connected by reſemblance. Upon this figu- 
rative power of words, Vida deſcants with elegance, 
Poet. lib. iii. 44. 

In the next place, this figure poſſeſſes a ſignal power 
of aggrandiſing an object, by the following means. 


Words which have no original beauty but what ariſes 


from their ſound, acquire an adventitious beauty from 
their meaning: a word ſignifying any thing that is 
agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable ; for the 
agreeableneſs of the object is communicated to its name. 
This acquired beauty, by the force of cuſtom, adheres 
to the word even when uſed figuratively; and the 
beauty received from the thing it properly ſignifies is, 
communicated to the thing which it is made to ſignify 
figuratively, Conſider the foregoing expreſſion 4 
rious ocean, how much more elevated it is than Stormy 
ocean. 

Thirdly, This figure hath a happy effect by pre- 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The familia» 
rity of a proper name is communicated to the thing 
it ſignifies by means of their intimate connection; and 
the thing is thereby brought down in our feeling. 
This bad effect is prevented by uſing a figurative word 
inſtead of one that is proper ; as for example, when we 
expreſs the ſæy by terming it the blue vault of heaven; 
for though no work of art can compare with the ſky in 
grandeur, the expreſſion, however, is reliſhed, becauſe 
it prevents the object from being bronght down by the 
familiarity of its proper name. With reſpe& to the 
degrading the familiarity of proper names, Vida has 
the following paſſage : 

Hine ſi dura mihi paſſus dicendus Ulyſſes, 
Non illum vero memorabo nomine, ſed qui 
Et mot es hominum multorum vidit, et urbes, 
Nauſragus everſz poſt ſæ va incendia Troje. 
Poet. lib. ii. I. 46. 

Laſlly, By this figure, language is enriched, and 

rendered more copious ; in Which reſpect, were there 


ir. 


Figure. 
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no other, a figure of ſpeech is a happy invention. 
This property is finely touched by Vida; Poet. lib. 
Iii. 90. 

The beau ties we have mentioned belong to every 
figure of ſpeech, Several other beautics peculiar 19 
one or other fort, we ſhail have occaſion io remark af- 
terward, 

Not only ſubjects, but qualities, actions, effects, may 
be expreſſed figuratively, Thus, as to ſubjects, gate. 
of breath for the lips, the water) kingdom for the occan. 
As to qualities, fierce for ſtormy, in the expreſſion 
Fierce winter ; altus for profandus, Altus puteus, Altum 
ware; breathing for perſpiring, Breathing plants, A- 
gain, as to ations, The ſea rages, Time will elt her 
frozen thoughts, Time kills grief. An effect is put 
for the cauſe, as lux for the ſun ; and a cauſe for the 
efte, as boum labores for corn. The relation of re- 
ſemblance is one plentiful ſource of fignres of ſpeech ; 
and nothing is more common than to apply to one ob- 
ject the name of another that reſembles it in any re- 
ſpect: Height, ſize, and worldly greatneſs, reſemble 
not each other; but the emotions they produce re- 
ſemble each other, and, prompted by this reſemblance, 
we naturally expreſs worldly greatneſs by height or 
ſize: One feels a certain onealineſs in ſecing a great 
depth ; and, hence depth is made to expreſs any thing 
diſagreeable by exceſs, as depth of grief, depth of de- 
ſpair : Again, height of place, and time _ paſt 
produce ſimilar feelings ; and hence the expreſſion, Ut 
altius repetam ! Diſtance in paſt time, producing a 
ſtrong feeling, is put for any ſtrong ſeeling ; Nihil mihi 
antiquius noſtra amicitia: Shortneſs with relation to 
ſpace, for ſhortneſs with relation to time; Brevis eſſe 
{aboro, vbſcurus fis: Saffering a puniſhment reſembles 
paying a debt; hence pendere panas. In the ſame man- 
ner, light may be put for glory, ſunſhine for proſpe- 
Tity, and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having, by long 
and conſtant uſe, loſt their figurative power, are de- 
graded to the inferier rank of proper terms. Thus the 
words that expreſs the operation of the mind, have in 
all languages been originally figurative : the reaſon 
holds in all, that when theſe operations came firſt un- 
der conſideration, there was no other way of deſcribing 
them but by what they reſembled : it was not practi- 
cable to give them proper names, as may be done to 
objects ita, can be aſcertained by ſight and touch, A 
ſoft nature; jarring tempers, weight of woe, pompous 
phraſe, b-get compaſſion, aſſuage grief, break a vow, 
bend the eye downward, ſhower down curſes, drown'd 
in tears, wrapt in joy, ward with eloquence, /vaded 
with ſpoils, and a thouſand other expreſſions of the 
like nature, have luſt their figurative ſenſe. Some 
terms there are that cannot be ſaid to be altogether fi- 
rative or altogether proper: originally figurative, 
they are tending to ſimplicity, without having loſt al- 
together their figurative power. Virgil's Xegina ſaucia 
cura, is perhaps one of theſe expreſſions; with ordinary 
readers, ſuucia will be conſidered as expreſſing ſimply 
the effect of grief; but one of a lively imagination 
will exalt the phraſe into a figure. 

For epitomiſing this ſabje&, and at the ſame time 
for giving a clear view of it, Lord Kames * givesa liſt 
of the ſeveral relations upon which figures of ſpeech 
are commonly founded, This liſt he diyides into two 
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tables; one of ſubjects exprefſed fignratively, and one Figure, 


of attributes. 
Tas, I. Subjedls expreſſed figuratively, 


1. A word proper to one ſubject employed figura- 
tively to expreſs a reſembling ſubjcct. 

There is no figure of {peech fo frequent, as what is 
derived from the relation of reſemblance, Youth, for 
example, is dgnified figuratively by the morning of life, 
The life of a man reſembles a natural day in ſeveral 
particulars : the morning is the beginning of a day, 
youth the beginning of life ; the morning is cheerful, 
ſo is youth, &c. By another reſemblance, a bold war- 
rior is termed the thunderto/t of war; a multitude of 
troudles, a ſea of troubles. 

This figure, above all others, affords pleaſure to the 
mind by variety of Leautics. Beſides the beauties 
abovementioned, common to all ſorts, it poſſeſſes in 
particular the beauty of a metaphor or of a ſimile: a 
figure of ſpeech built upon reſemblance, ſuggeſts always 
a compariſon between the principal ſubject and the ac- 
ceſſory ; whercby every good effect of a metaphor or 
ſimile may, in a ſhort and lively manner, be produced 
by this figure of ſpeech. 

2. A word proper to the effect employed figura- 
tively to expreſs the cauſe, 

Lux for the fan ; ade for cloud. A helmet is 
ſignified by the expreſſion g/ittering terror; a tree by 
ſhadow or umbrage. Hence the expreſſion, 


Nec habet Pelion umbras, Ovid. 
Where the dun umbrage hangs. Spring, I. 1023. 
A wound is made to fignify an arrow: 

Ovid. 


There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure: 
the word which ſignifies figuratively the principal ſub- 
ject, denotes 11 — 6 a cauſe by ſuggeſting the effec. 

3. A word proper to the cauſe emphoyed figurative» 
ly to expreſs the effect. 

Boumgque labores for corn. Sorrow or grief for tears. 

Again Uhſſes veil'd his penſive head; 
Again, unmann d, a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed. 
Streaming Grief his faded cheek bedew'd. 


Blindneſs for darkneſs : . 

Cacis erramus in undis. GEneid. iii. 200. 

There is a peculiar energy in this figure, ſimilar to 
that in the former: the figurative name denotes the 
ſubj ect to be an effect, by ſuggeſting its cauſe, 

4. The things being intimately connected, the pro- 
per name of the one employed figuratively to ſignify 
the other. 

Day for light. Night for darkneſs : and hence, A 
ſudden night. Wixter for a ſtorm at ſea ; 


Vulnere non pedibus te conſequar, 


Interca magno miſceri murmure pontum, 
Emſſamque Hyemem ſenſit Neptunus. ZAZneid i. 128. 


This laſt figure would be too bold for a Britiſh writer, 
as a ſtorm at ſex is not inſeparably connected with win- 
ter in that climate, 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figu- 
ratively to denote the ſibjeR, 

Youth aud beauty for thoſe who are young and beau» 


tiſul: 
Youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt. 


Majeſty 


Figure. 
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Majeſly for the king: 
What art thou, that uſurp' this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the Majefly of buried Denmark 
Did ſometime march ? Hamlet, act 1. t. 1. 
r have ye choſen this place 
After the toils of battle, to repoſe 
Your weary'd virtue ? 


Verdure for a green field. 

Speaking of. cranes, | 
The pigmy nations, wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. Iliad, iii. 10. 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe. Tliad, iii. 149- 

The peculiar beauty of this figure ariſes from ſug- 
geſting an attribute that embelliſhes the ſubject, or puts 
it in a ſtronger light. 

6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote 
one of the component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The name of one of the component parts inſtead 
of- the complex term. 

Teda for a marriage. The Eaſt for a conntry ſitua- 
ted eaſt from us. Jovis veſtigia ſervat, for imitating 
Jupiter in general. 

8. A word ſigniſying time or place, employed figu- 
ratively to denote what is connected with it. 

C lime for a nation, or for a conſtitution of govern- 
ment : hence the expreſſion, Merciful clime, Fleecy win- 
ter for ſnow, Seculum felix. 

9. A part for the whole, | 

The pole for the earth. The head for the perſon : 


Paradiſe Loft. 


Summer, I. 301. 


Triginta niinas pro capite tuo dedi. Plautus. 
Tergum for the man : 
Fugiens tergum. Ovid. 
Vultus for the man : 
am ſulgor armorum fugaces 
erret equos, equitumque vultus. Horat. 


Quis deſiderio fit pudor aut modus 
Tam chart capitis ? 

Dumque virent genua ? 

Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 
And promis'd comfort to my filver bairs, lied, ix. 616. 
——  —Forthwith from the pole he rears 


Hos at, 
Horat. 


His mighty fature. Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſilent heart with grief aſſails. Parnet. 


The peculiar beauty of this figure conſiſts in marking 
that part which makes the greateſt figure. 

10. The n2me of the container, employed figura- 
tively to ſignify what is contained, | 

Grove for the birds in it; Vocal grove. Ships for the 
ſeamen ; Aponizing /hips. Mountains for the ſheep paſ- 
turing upon them, Bleating mountams. Zacynthus, J- 
thaca, &c. for the inhabitants. Ex me ſlis domibus, Livy. 

11. The name of theſuſtainer, employed figurative- 
ly to ſignify what is ſuſtained. 

Altar for the ſacrifice, Field for the batile fought 
upon it, Well-fought eld. 

12. The name of the materials, employed figura- 
tively to ſignify the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius. 

13. The names of the Heathen deities, employed 
figuratively to ſignify what they patroniſe. 

Jove for the air, Mars for war, Venus for beanty, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, Neptune for the ſea, 
Vulcan for fire, | 

Vor. VII. 
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and therefore ought to be confined to the higher ſtrains 
of poetry. 
Tas, II. Attributes expreſſed figuratively, 


1. When two attributes are connected, the name of 
2 one may be employed figuratively to expreſs the 
other. 

Purity and virginity are attributes of the ſame per- 
ſou : hence the expreſſion, Virgin ſnow, for pure ſnow. 

2. A word ſignifying properly an attribute of one 
ſubject, employed figuratively to expreſs a reſembling 
attribute of another ſubject. 

" Tottering (tate, Imperivus ocean. 
Raging tempeſt. Shalicw fears. 

My ſure divinity ſhall bear the ſhield, 

And edge thy ſword to reap the glorious field, 


Angry flood. 


Odyſſey, XX, 61. 
Black omen, for an omen that portends bad fortune. 
Alter omen, Virgil. 


The peculiar beauty of this figure ariſes from ſuggeſt- 
ing a compariſon. 


3. A word proper to the ſubject, employed to ex- 
preſs one of its attributes. 

Mens for intellectun. Mens for a reſolution : 

Iſtam, oro, exue mentem. 

4. When two ſubjects have a reſemblance by a com- 
mon quality, the name of the one ſubje& may be em- 
ployed figuratively to denote that quality in the other: 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

5. The name of the inſtrument made to ſignify the 
power of employing it : 

— Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 


The ample field of figurative expreſſion diſplayed in 


* theſe tables, affords great ſcope for reaſoning, Seve- 


ral of the obſervations relating to metaphor®, are ap- 
plicable to figures of ſpeech : 
toached, with ſome additions peculiarly adapted to 
the preſent ſubject. 


1. As the figure under conſideration is built upon 
relation, we find from expericnce, and it muſt be ob- 
vious from reaſon, that the beauty of it depends on the 
intimacy of the relation between the figurative and 
proper ſenſe of the word. A flight reſemblance, in 
particular, will never make this figure agreeable : the 
expreſſion, for example, Drink down a Pe for liſt» 
ening to a ſecret with attention, is harſh and ancouth, 
becauſe there is ſcarce any reſemblance between /iſter- 
ing and drinking, The expreſſion weighty crack, uſed 
by Ben Johnſon for /oud crack, is worſe if poſſible: a 
loud ſound has not the ſlighteſt reſemblance to a piece 
of matter that is weighty. 

Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ, 

Such the pleas'd car will drink with ſilent joy. 

Odyſſey, i, 433. 

Strepitumque exterritus t. HEneid, vi. 559. 
Write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes PII drin the words you ſend. 

Cymbeline, act 1. ſc. 2. 
As thus th' effulgence tremulous I drink. 


Summer, I. 1 684. 
Ne qui 
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Neque audit currus habenas. 


O prince ! (Lycaon's valiant ſon reply d), 

As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 

The horſes practis d to their lord's command, 

Shall bear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. Tliad, v. 288. 


The following figures of ſpeech ſeem altogether 
wild and extravagant, the figurative an! proper mean- 
ing having no connection whatever, Moving ſoftneſs, 
Freſhneſs breathes, Breathing proſpect, Fl wing ſpring, 
Dewy light, Lucid coolneſs, and many others of this 
falſe coin, may be found in Thomſon's Seaſons. 


2. The proper ſenſe of the word ought to bear 
ſome proportion to the figurative ſenſe, and not ſoar 
much above it, nor fink much below it. This rule, as 
well as the foregoing, is finely illuſtrated by Vida, 
Poet. iii. 148. 


3. In a figure of ſpeech, every circumſtance ought 
to be avoided that agrees with the proper ſenſe only, 
not with the figurative ſenfe ; for it is the latter that 
expreſſes the thought, and the former ſerves for no 
other purpoſe but to make harmony: 

Zacynthus green with ever-ſhady groves, 
And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves; 


Obtruding on my choice a ſecond lord, 
They preſs the Hymencan rite abhorr d. 


Odyſſey, xix. 152. 
Zacynthus here ſtanding figuratively for the inhabi- 
tants, the deſcription of the iſland is quite out of ee : 
it puzzles the reader, by making him doubt whether 
the word ought to be taken in its proper or figurative 
leuſe, 


Georg. i. 514. 


Write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you lend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Cymbeline, att 1. ſe. 2. 


The diſguſt one has to drink ink in reality, is not to 
the purpoſe where the ſubject is drinking ink figura- 
tively, 

4. To draw conſequences from a figure of ſpeech, 
as if the word were to be underſtood literally, is a 
groſs abſurdity ; tor it is confounding truth with fic- 
tion: 

Be Moubray's fins ſo heavy in his boſom, 

That they may break his foaming courſer's back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the liſts, 

A caitiff recreant to my couliu Hereford. 

| Richard II. 44 1. fe. 3. 
Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative ſenſe : but 
weight in a proper ſenſe belongs to the acceſſory only; 
and therefore to deſcribe the effects of weight, is to 
deſert the principal ſubject, and to convert the acceſ- 
ſory into a principal: 
Cromwell, How does your Grace? 
Woolſey. Why, well; 
Never 2 truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myſelf now, and 1 fcel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A {till and quiet confcience. The king has cur'd me, 
Lhumbly thank his Grace: and, from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A lead would fink a navy, too much donour. 
Henry VIII. a 3. ſe. 6. 


Ulyſſes ſpeaking of Hector: 


| wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 
When we have here the baſe and pillar by us. 
Troilus and Creſſida, att 4. ſe. 9. 
Othello. No; my heart is turn'd to ſtone : I ſtrike it, and 
it hurts my hand. Othello, aft 4. [cr 5+ 
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Not leſs, even in this deſpicable now, 
Than when my name fill'd Afric with affrights, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 
Don Sebaftian, King of Portugal, a# 1. 
How long a ſpace fince firſt I lov'd, it is! 
To look into a glaſs I fear, 
And am ſurpris d with wonder, when I miſs 
Grey hairs and wrinkles there. 
Cowley, vol. I. p. 86. 
I choſe the flouriſhing'ſt tree in all the park, 
With freſheſt boughs, and faireſt head: 
cut my love into its gentle bark, 
And in three days behold 'tis dead; 
My very written flames ſo violent be, 
They've burnt and wither'd up the tree. 
Cowley, vol, I, 5. 136. 
Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward heat 
Which made this precious limbeck ſweat 
But what, alas! ah, what does it avail 
That ſhe weeps tears ſo wond'rous cold, 
As ſcarce the aſs's hoof can hold, 
So cold, that I admire they fall not hail ? 


Cooley, vol. I. p. 13%; 
Such a play of words is pleaſant in a ludicrous poem. 
Almeria. O Alphonſo, Alphonſo ! 

Devouring ſcas have waſh'd thee from my ſight, 

No time ſhall raſe thee from my memory; 

No, I will live to be thy monument: 

The cruel ocean is no more thy tomb; 

But in my heart thou art interr'd. 

Mourning Bride, act 1, ſe. 1. 


This would be very right, if there we'e any inconſiſ- 


tence in being interred in one place really, and in an- 
other place figuratively. 

From conſidering, that a word uſed in 2 figurative 
ſenſe ſuggeſts at the fame time its proper meaning, we 
diſcover a fifth rule, That we ought not to employ a 
word in a figurative ſenſe, the proper ſenſe of which 
is inconſiſtent or incongruons With the ſubje& : for 
every inconſiſtency, and even incongruity, though in 
the expreſſion only and not real, is unpleaſant : 


Interea genitor Tyberini ad fluminis undam 
Vulnera ficcabat lymphis 


H#Eneid, x. 833. 
Tres adeo incertos cæca caligine ſole: 
Erramus pelago, totidem fine ſidere noctes. 
TEneid, iii. 203. 
The foregoing rule may be extended to form a 

fixth, That no epithet ought to be given to the fi- 
gurative ſenſe of a word that agrees not alſo with 
its proper ſenſe : 


Dicat Opuntiz 
Frater Megillz, quo beatus 


Vulnere. Horat. Carm. lib. 1. ode 27. 
Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
Inſanientis dum ſapieutiæ 


Conſultus erro. Herat. Carm. lib. 1. ode 54. 
Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought 
different figures of ſpeech, is not leſs faulty than crowd- 
ing metaphors in that manner: the mind is diſtrated 
in the quick tranſition from one image to another, and 
is puzzled inſtead of being pleaſed : 
I am of ladies moſt deje and wretched, 


That ſuck'd the honey of his muſic vows. 
My bleeding boſom fickens at the ſound, 


Odyſſey, i. 439. 


Hamlet. 


Ah miſer, 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi / 
Digne puer meliore flamma. 
Quz faga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis 
Magus vcnenis, quis poterit deus? 
Viz 


Figure. 
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Horat. Carm. lib. 1. ode 27. 
Eighthly, if crowding figures be bad, it is ſtill worſe 
to graft one figure upon another: For inſtance, 


While his keen ſalchion drinks the warriors lives. 
Tliad, i. 211. 


A falchion drinking the warriors blood is a figure built 
upon reſemblance, which is paſſable. But then in the 
expreſſion, lives is again put for b/ood; and by thus 

raſting one figure upon another, the expreſſion is ren- 
devel obſcure and unpleaſant. 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures, that can 
ſcarce be analyſed, or reduced to plain language, are 
leaſt of Ml tolerable : 

Votis incendimus aras. 


—  ——Onerentque caniſtris 
Dona laboratæ Cereris 


Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 


Arma acri facienda viro, nunc viribus uſus, 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiſtra. 
Præcipitate moras. LEneid. viii. 441- 


fEneid. iii. 279. 


LEncid. viii. 180. 


Huic gladio, perque ærea ſcuta. 
Per tunicam ſqualentem auro, latus haurit apertum. 
reid. x. 373. 


Scriberis Vario ſortis, et hoſtium 
Victor, Mzonu car minis alite. 
Horat. Garm. lib. 1. od: 6. 
Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead. 
Tliad, v. 294 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds. 
Tliad, viii. 85. and xi. 117. 
Speaking of Proteous. 
Inſtant he wears, excluſive of the rape, 
The mimic force of every ſavage ſhape. Odyſſey, iv. 563. 
Rolling con vulvſic on the floor, is ſeen 
The pitcous object of a proſtrate queen Lid iv. 652. 
The mingling tempeſt weaves its gloom. Autuma, 337. 
A various ſweetneſs ſwells the gentle race. Ibid. 640. 


The diſtant water-ſall ſwells in the breeze. Winter, 738. 


In the tenth place, When a ſubject is introduced by 
its proper name, it is abſurd to attribute to it the pro- 
perties of a different ſubject to which the word is ſome- 
times applied in a figurative ſenſe : 


Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world, 


Odyſſey, ix. 917. 

Neptune is here introduced perſonally, and not figu- 
ratively for the ocean: the deſcription therefore, 
which is only applicable to the latter, is altogether 
improper. 

It is not ſufficient that a figure of ſpeech be regu- 
larly conſtrued, and be tree from blemiſh: it re- 
quires taſte to diſcern when it is proper, when impro- 
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In the laſt place, Though figures of ſpeech have a Filzments. 


charming effect when accurately conſtructed and pro- 
perly introduced, they ought, however, to be ſcattered 
with a ſparing hand: nothing is more luſcious, and 
nothing conſcqueutly more ſatiating, than redundant 
ornaments of any kind. | 

Ficuke is uſed, in theology, for the myſteries re- 
preſented or delivered obſcurely to us under certain 
types or actions in the Old Teſtament, Thus manna 
is held a figure or type of the euchariſt; and the death 
of Abel a figure of the ſuftcrings of Chriſt, 

Many divines and critics contend, that all the ac- 
tions, hiſtories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Teſtament, 
are ouly figures, types, and prophecies, of what was 
to happen under the New, The Jews are ſuppoſed 
to have had the figures or ſhadows, and we the ſub- 
ſtance. 

FIGURE is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to profane 
matters: as the emblems, enigmas, fables, ſymbols, 
and hicroglyphics, of the ancients, 

FIGURED, in general, ſomething marked with 
figures, 

The term figured is chiefly applied to ſtuffs, where- 
on the figures of flowers and the like, are either 
wrought or ſtamped. 

FiGcURED, in muſic, is applied either to ſimple notes 
or to harmony: to ſimple notes, as in theſe words 
figured baſs, to expreſs a baſs whoſe notes carrying 
chords are ſubdivided into many other notes of leſſer 
value ; to harmony, when, by ſuppoſition and in a 
diatonic procedure, other notes than thoſe which form 
the chord are employed. ſee SuppPoSITION. 

To figure is to paſs ſeveral notes for one; to form 
runnings or variations ; to add ſome notes to the air, 
in whatever manner it be done; in ſhort, it is to give 
to harmonious ſounds a figure of melody, by connect- 
ing them with other intermediate ſounds. 

FILAGO, in botany : A genus of the polygamia 
ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method * under the 
49th order, Compoſite, The receptacle is naked; there 
is no pappus; the calyx is imbricated; the female 
florets placed among the ſcales of the calyx. 

FILAMENT, in anatomy, natural hiſtory, &c. a 
term uſed in the ſame ſenſe with fibre, for thoſe fine 
threads whereof the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, plants, roots, 
&c. are compoſed. Se FI BRE. 2 

Vegetable FiLamenrts form a ſubſtance of great uſe 
in the arts and manufactures : furniſhing thread, cloth, 
cordage, &c. 

For theſe purpoſes the filamentous parts of the Carn- 
nabis and Linum, or hemp and flax, are employed 


per ; and taſte perhaps is our only guide. One, however, 
may gather from reflections and experience, that orna- 
ments and graces ſuit not any of the diſpiriting paſ- 


among us“. But different vegetables have been em- ge 77, 
ployed in different countries for the ſame uſes, Putre- and Flax ; 
faction deſtroys the pulpy or fleſhy matter, and leaves alſo Cotton. 


ſions, nor are proper for expreſſing any thing grave and 
important. In familiar converſation, they are in ſome 


meaſure ridiculous : Proſpero, in the Tempeſt, ſpeak- 
ing to his daughter Miranda, ſays, 


The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And ſay what thou ſeeſt yond, 


No exception can be taken to the juſtneſs of the fi- 
gure ; and circumſtances may be imagined to make it 


the tough filaments entire: By curiouſly putreſying 
the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain the fine flexile 
fibres which conſtituted the baſis of the ribs and mi- 
nute veins, and which now form as it were a ſkeleton 
of the leaf. Alkaline lixivia, in ſome degree, produce 
ſimilar effects to putrefaction. 

The Sicur de Flacourt, in his hiſtory of Madagaf- 
car, relates, that different Kinds of cloth are prepared 
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cloths arc very fine, and approach to the ſoftneſs of 
ſilk, but in durability come ſhort of cotton; that 
others are coarſer and ſtronger, and laſt thrice as long 
as cotton; and that of theſe the fails and cordage of 
his veſſel were made. See allo the article BaRk. 

The ſame author informs us, that the ſtalks of nettles 
are uſed for the like purpoſes in his own country, 
France. And Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one of his 
letters to Mr Ray, that hc has been informed by ſeve- 
ral, that muſlin and callico, and moſt of the Indian lin- 
ens, are made of netiles. 

In ſome of the Swediſh provinces, a ſtrong kind of 
cloth is ſaid to be prepared from hop-ſtalks : and in 
the tranſactions of the Swediſh academy for the year 
1750, there is an account of an cxperiment made in 
conſequence of that report. Of the ſtalks, gathered 
in autumn, about as many were taken, as equalled in 
bulk a quantity of flax that would have produced a 
pound aticr preparation, The ſtalks were put into 
water, and kept covered therewith during the winter. 
In March they were taken out, dried in a ſtove, and 
dielled as flax, The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, ſoft, and white: 
They were ſpun and woven into lix ells of fine ſtrong 
cloth. The author, Mr Shiſler, obſerves, that hop- 
ſtalks take mach longer time to rot than flax; and 
that, if not fully rotted, the woody part will not ſepa- 
rate, and the cloth will neither prove white nor fine. 

Hemp, flax, and all other vegetable filaments, and 
thread or cloth prepared from them, differ remarkably 
from wool, hair, ilk, and other animal productions, 
not only in the principles into which they are reſoluble 
by fire, bat like wiſe in ſome of their more intereſting 
properties, particularly in their diſpolition to imbibe 
colouring matter: ; ſundry liquors, which give a beau- 
tiful and durable dye to thoſe of the animal, giving no 
ſtain at all ro thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 

A ſolution of copper in aquafortis, which had 
been changed blue by an addition of volatile ſpirit, on 
being mixed with a little ſolution of tin, became tur- 
bid and greeniſh, Pieces of white ſilk and flannel 
boiled, without any previous preparation, in this mix- 
ture, received a bright deep yellow dye; whilſt pieces 
of linen, prepared and unprepared, came out as colour- 
leſs as they were put in. 

Fiſhing-nets are uſually boiled with oak · bark or other 
like aſtringents, which render them more laſting. — 
Thoſe made of flax receive from this decoction a browu- 
ich colour, which, by the repeated alternations of 
water and air, is in a Ine time difciervel, whillt the 
fine gloſſy brown, communicated by the ſame means to 
ſilken nets, permanently reſiſts both the air and water, 
and (tinds as long as the animal filaments themſelves. 
In like manner the ſtain of ink, or the black dye from 
ſolutions of iron, mixed with vegetable aſtringents, 
proves durable in ſilk and woollen ; but from linen, the 
aſtringent matter is extracted by waſhing, and only the 
yellow iron- mould remains. 

The red decoction of cochineal, which, heightened 
with a little ſolution of tin, gives the fiery ſcarlet dye 
to wool or ſilk that have been previouſly impregnated 
with ſolution of tartar, makes no impreſſion upon li- 
uen or cotton prepared in the ſame manner, M. du 
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FIL 
Fay informs us in the Memoirs of the Freneh Aca- Filament; 


demy for the year 1737, that having prepared a mixed 
cloth whoſe warp was of wodl and the woof of cot- 
to, and thoroughly blended the Wo together by ful- 
ling, be ſtill found the cotton fiſt the action of 
the ſcarlet liquor, and the wool to receive the ſame co- 
lour ſrom it as wool by itſelf, the ſtuff coming out all 
over marbled fiery and white, 

Many other inſtances of this kind are known too 
well to the callico-printer ; whoſe grand deſideratum it 
is, to find means of making linen receive the ſame co- 
lours that wool does. The phyſical cauſe of the dif- 
ference is wholly unknown ; and indeed, of the theory 
of dyes in general, we know as yet extremely little. 
(See DYE1xG.) Are animal filaments tubular, aud the 
colouring atoms received within them ? Are vegetable 
filaments ſolid, and the colour depolited on the ſurface ? 
Or does not their different ſuſceptibility of colour de- 
pend rather on the different intrinſic properties of the 
two ? There are many inſtances of a like diverſiy, e- 
ven in the metallic kingdom, where a mechanical differ- 
ence in texture can ſcarcely be preſumed to be the cauſc : 
Thus ſilver receives a deep ſtain from ſulphurcous or 
putrid yapours, or the yolk of a boiled egg, which have 
no effect upon tin. 

FiLaMENTS, among botaniſts. See BOTANY, p.434, 
col, 1. 

FILANDERS, in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. 
conſiſting of filaments or ſtrings of blood coagulated ; 
and occaſioned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by 
which the blood, extravaſating, hardens into theſe fi- 
gures, and ivcommodes the reins, hips, &c. 

FILANDERS, are alſo worms as {mall as thread, and 
about an inch long, that lie wrapt upin a thin ſkin or 
net, near the reins of an hawk, apart from cither gut 
or gorge. 

This malady is known by the hawk's poverty; by 
rutiling her tail ; by her ſtraining the fiſt, or perch, 
with her pounces ; and laſtly, by croaking in the 
night, when the filanders prick her. The diſeaſe pro- 
ceeds ſrom bad food ; and muſt be remedied in time, to 
prevent its ſpreading over the whole body, and deſtroy- 
ing the bird. Theſe muſt not be killed as other worms 
are, for fear of impoſthumes from their corruption, be- 
ing incapable of paſſing away with the hawk's meat. 
They muſt only be ſtupified, to prevent their being of- 
fenſive ; and this Cone by giving the hawk a clove 
of garlic, after which ſhe will feel nothing of the filan- 
ders for 40 days. It will be prudent in the falcouer, 
when he obſerves the hawk poor and low, to give 
her a clove of garlic once a-month by way of preven- 
tion. 

PILYPERT, or FILBERD, the fruit of the corylus, 
or hazel. Sce CoRYLUs. 

FILE, among mechanics, a tool uſed in metal, &c. 
in order to ſmooth, poliſh, or cut. 

This inſtrument is of iron or forged ſtcel, cut in 
little farrows, with chiſſels and a mallet, this and that 


way, and of this or that depth, according to the grain 


or touch required. After cutting the file, it muſt be 
tempered with a compoſition of chimney- foot, very 
hard and dry, diluted and wrought vp with urine, 
vinegar, and ſalt; the whole being reduced to the con- 
ſiſtence of muſtard. Tempering the files conſilts in 


rubbing them over with this compoſition, and covering 
them 
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them in loam ; after which they are put in a charcoal 
fire, and taken out by that time they have acquired a 


— cherry colour, which is known by a ſmall rod of the 


ſame ſteel put in along with them. Being taken out 
of the fire, they are thrown into the cold ſpring-water ; 
and when cold, they are cleaned with charcoal and a 
rag ; and being clean and dry, are kept from ruſt by 
laying them up in wheat bran. Iron files require more 
heating than ſteel ones. Files are of different forms, 
ſizes, cuts, and degrees of fineneſs, according to the 
different uſes and occaſions for which they are made. 
Sce FILING. 

FrLE, in the art of war, a row of ſoldiers, ſtanding 
one behind an another, which is the depth of the batta- 
lion or ſquadron. The files of a battalion of foot are 

enerally three deep; as are ſometimes thoſe of a 
1quadron of horſe. The files muſt be ſtraight and par- 
rallel one to another, 

FILE, in law, a thread, ſtring, or wire, upon which 
writs and other exhibits in courts and offices are fa- 
ſtened or filed, for the more ſafe keeping, and ready 
turning io the ſame. A file is a record of the court; 
and the filing of a proceſs of a court makes it a record 
of it, An original writ may be filed after judg- 
ment given in the cauſe, iſſued forth before; decla- 
rations, &c. are to be filed, and affidavits muſt be 
filed, ſome before they are read in court, and ſome 
preſently when read in court. Before filing a record 
removed by certiorari, the juſtices of B. R. may refuſe 
to reccive it, if it appears to be for delay, &c.; and 
remand it back for the expedition of jaſtice : but if the 
certiorari be once filed, the proceedings below cannot 
be revived. An indictment, &c. cannot be amended 
after it is filed. 

FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of 
lon. Sce SON. 

The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervi/: and 
a filial fear. The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile 
fear of God, ſuch as that of a ſlave to his maſter ; bat 
not a filial fear, z. e. a fear reſulting from love and re- 
ſpect. Sce FEAR. | 
Filtat Piety, the affectionate attachment of children 
to their parents; including in it love, reverence, obedi- 
ence, and relief. Theſe are duties prompted equally by 
nature and by gratitude, independent, of the injunctions 
of religion. For where ſhall we find the perſon who 
hath received from any one benefits ſo great or fo 
many, as children from their parents ? And it may be 
truly ſaid, that if perſons are undutiful to their pa- 
rents, they ſeldom prove good to any other relation. 
Profane hiſtory furniſhes many fine examples of this 
amiable virtue; a few of which we ſhall ſelect, according 
io the plan obſerved in other ſimilar articles. 

1. The Roman dictator T. Manlius having exer- 
ciſed great cruelty over the citizens, was cited at the 
expiration of his office to anſwer for his conduct. 
Among other things that were Jaid to his charge, he 
was accuſed of treating with barbarity one of his own 
ſons, Manlius, accordiny to Livy, had no other canſe 
of complaint againſt this ſon than his having an impe- 
diment in his ſpeech. For this reaſon he was banithed 
far ſrom the city, from his home, and the company of 
thoſe of his own age and fortune, and condemned to 
ſervile works, All were highly exaſperated againſt 
ſach inhuman conduct, except the ſon himſelf, who, 
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under the greateſt concern that he ſhould' furniſh 


matter of accuſation againſt his father, reſolved upon a 


moſt extraordinary method to relieve him. One morn- 
ing, without appriſing any body, he came to the city 
armed with a dagger, and went directly to the houſe 
of the tribune Pomponius, who had acccuſed his ſa- 
ther. Pomponius was yet in bed. Yourg Manlius 
ſent up his name, and was immediately admitted by 
the tribune, who did not doubt but we was come tv 
diſcover to him ſome new inſtances of his father's ſe- 
verity. But Manlius, as ſoon as he was left alone 
with the tribune, drew out his dagger, and preſented 
it to his breaſt ; declaring he would ſtab him that mo- 
ment if he did not ſwear in the form he ſhould dic- 
tate, “Never to hold the aſſembly of the people for 
accuſing his father,” Pomponius, who ſaw the dag- 
ger glittering at his breaſt, Eimf elf alone without arms, 
and attacked by a robuſt young man full of a bold 
confidence in his own ſtrength, took the oath demand- 
ed of him; and afterwards confeſſed with a kind of 
complacency in the thing, and a ſincerity which ſuf- 
ficently argued he was not ſorry for what he had done, 
that it was that violence which obliged him to deſiſt 
from his deſign. 

2. Among the multitude of perſons who were 
proſcribed under the ſecond triumvirate of Rome, 
were the celebrated orator Cicero and his brother 
Quintus. The fate of the former, in endeavouring to 
make his eſcape, is related under the article Cicero, 
The latter found means to conceal himſelf fo effectually 
at home, that the ſoldiers could not find him. Enraged 
at their diſappointment, they put his ſon to the tor- 
tare, in order to make him diſcover the place of his 
father's concealment ; but filial affection was proof 
againſt the moſt exquiſite torments. An involuntary 
ſigh, and ſometimes a deep groan, was all that could 
be extorted from the youth. His agonies were in- 
creaſed ; but with amazing fortitude he ſtill perſiſted 
in his reſolution of not betraying his father. Quintus 
was not far off; and it may be imagined better than 
can be expreſſed, how his heart muſt have been affected 
with the ſighs and groans of a ſon expiring in tortures 
to ſave his life. He could bear it no longer ; but 
quitting the place of his concealment, he preſented 
himſelf to the aſſaſſins, begging of them to put him to 
death, and diſmiſs the innocent youth, whoſe generous 
behavour the triumvirs themſelves, it informed of the 
fact, would judge worthy of the» higheſt approbation. 
Bat the inhuman monſters, without being the leaſt 
affected with the tears either of the father or the ſon, 
anſwered, that they both muſt dic ; the father becauſe 
he was proſcribed, and the ſon becauſe he had con- 
cealed his father. Then a new conteſt of tenderneſs 
aroſe who ſhould die firſt ; but this the affaſſins ſoon 
decided, by beheading them both at the ſame time,— 
This anecdote is related by Appian, Dio, Plutarch, 
Valerius Maximus, and other hiſtorians. 


3. Cinna, who ſerupled no attempt, how atrocious pj,z. ;, vita 
ſoever, which could ſerve his purpoſe, undertook to Peng. 


get Pomponius Strabo murdered in his tent ; but his 
ſon ſaved his life, which was the firſt remarkable ac- 
tion of Pompey the Great, The treacherous Cinna, 


by many alluring promiſes, had gained over one Te- 
rentius, a confident of Pompey's, and prevailed on bim 
to aſſaſlinate the general, and ſeduce his troops. Young 

Pompey 


Filial, Pompey being informed of this deſign a few hours be- and indulgent parent againſt his accuſers, “ With Fial 
—— fore it was to be put in execution, placed a faithful this view (faid ſhe) I preſented the diviners, men till | 
| rk round the pretorium ; ſo that none of the con- now utterly unknown to me, with my jewels, apparel, Filices. 
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pirators could come near it, He then watched all 
the motions of the cimp, and endeavoured to appeaſe 
the fury of the ſoldiers, who hated the general his 
facher, by ſuch acts of prudence as were worthy of the 
oldeſt commanders. However, ſome of the mutineers 
having forced open one of the gates of the camp, in 
order to deſcrt to Cinna, the general's ſon threw him- 
ſelf flat on his back in their way, crying out, that they 
ſhould not break their oath and deſert their comman- 
der, without treading his body to death. By this 
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and the other ornaments peculiar to my quality, as I 
would have preſented my blood and life, could my 
bl od and life have procured my father's liberty. But 
whatever this my procceding was, my unfortunate fa- 


ther was an utter ſtranger to it; and if it is acrime, 


I alone am the delinquent,”” She was, however, toge- 
ther with her father, condemned to die; but in what 
manner, hiſtory is ſilent, [ Vid. Taciti Aunales, lib, 6, 
cap. 20. 


7. Valerius Maximus“ likewiſe relates a very ſingu- . 10 
lar fact upon this ſubject. A woman of illuſtrious 2, J. 
birth had been condemned to be ſtrangled. The Ro- lib. vii. 36. 


means he put a ſtop ts their deſertion, and afterwards ov. 4+ 


wrought ſo effectually upon them by his affectin 


4 Curtius. 


ſpeeches and engaging carriage, that he reconcile 
them to his father, 

4. Olympias, Alexander's own mother, was of ſuch 
an unhappy diſpoſition, that he would never allow her to 
have any concern in the affairs of the government. She 
aſed frequently to make very ſevere complaints on that 
account ; but he always ſubmitted to her ill-humoar 
with great mildneſs and patience. Antipater, one of 
his friends, having one day written along letter againſt 
her tothe king then abſent, the latter, after reading it, 
replied, “ Antipater does not know that one ſingle 
tear ſhed by a mother will obliterate ten thouſand ſuch 
letters as this.“ A behaviour like this, and ſuch an 
anſwer, ſhow at one and the ſame time, that Alexan- 
der was both an affectionate ſon and an able politi- 
cian. 

5, Epaminondas is univerſally acknowledged to have 
been one of the greateſt generals and one of the beſt 
men which Greece ever produced, Before him the 
city of Thebes was not diſtinguiſhed by any memora- 
ble action, and after him it was not famous for its vir- 
toes, but its misfortunes, twill it ſunk into its original 
obſcurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth and ex- 
pire with this great man. The victory he obtained at 
Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the 
neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked 
upon him as the ſupport of Thebes, as the triumphant 
conqueror of Sparta, as the delivercr of Greece : in 
a word, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent 
captain, that cver was in the world. In the midſt of 
this univerſal applauſe, ſo capable of making the gene- 
ral of an army forget the man for the victor, Epami- 
nondas, little ſenſible to ſo affecting and ſo deſerved a 
glory,“ My joy (ſaid he) ariſes from my ſenſe of that 
which the news of my victory will give my father and 
my mother.“ 

6. Among an incredible number of illuſtrious per- 
ſons who were falſely accuſed and put to death by 
Nero, was one Barcas Soranus ; a man, as Tacitus in- 
forms us, of ſingular vigilance and juſtice in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. During his confinement, his 
danyhter Servilia was apprehended and brought into 
the ſcnate, and there arraigned. The crime laid to 
her charge was, that ſhe had turned into money all her 
ornaments and jewels, and the moſt valuable part of her 
dreſs, to detray the expence of couſulting magicians, 
To this the young Servilia, with tears, replied, That 
ſhe had indeed conſulted mapicians, but the whole of 
her inquiry was to know whether the emperor and ſe- 


nate would afford protection and ſafety to her dear 


man prztor delivered her up to the triumvir, who 
cauſed her to be carricd to priſon, in order to her be- 
ing put to death. The goaler, who was ordered to ex- 
ecute her, was ſtruck with compaſſion, and could not 
reſolve to kill her. He chooſe therefore to let her die 
of hunger, Beſides which, he ſuffered her daughter 
to ſee her in priſon ; taking care, however, that ſhe 
brought her nothing to eat. As this continued many 
days, he was ſurpriſed that the priſoner lived fo long 
without eating ; and ſuſpecting the daughter, upon 
watching ker, he diſcovered that ſhe nouriſhed her 
mother with her own milk. Amazed at fo pious, and 
at the ſame time fo ingenions an invention, he told 
the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the præ- 
tor, who believed the thing merited relating in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people. The criminal was pardoned, 
and a decree was paſſed that the mother and daughter 
ſhould be ſubſiſted for the reſt of their lives at the ex- 
pence of the public, 

The ſame author gives a ſimilar inſtance of filial 
piety in a young woman named Xantippe to her aged 
father Cimonus, who was likewiſe confined in priſon, 
and which is univerſally known by the name of the 
Roman Charity. 
extraordinary and uncommon to that people, that they 
could only account for them, by ſuppoſing that the 
love of children to their parents was the the firſt law of 
nature. Pxtaret aliquis (lays our author) hoc contra 
naturam factum eſſe, niſi prima nature lex eſſet diligere 
parentes. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, we may re- 
fer to the article ETxa, no 51, par. 3. where a very 
noble inſtance of filial piety is taken notice of, See 
alſo the article PreTas. 

FILIBEG, or FiLLEBEG, Sce PHrILlIBEG. 

FILICACIA (Vincent), a celebrated Italian poet, 
was born at Florence in 1642, He was a member of 
the Academy della Cruſca and of that of the Arcadi, 
and became ſecretary to the duke of Tuſcany. Hedied 
in 1707. His poems are much eſteemed for the deli- 
cacy and nobleneſs of their ſentiments, Scipio de Fi- 
licacia, his ſon, had them all printed together, under, 
the title of Poeſie Foſiano di Vincenzo da Filicacia, in 
1707, 4to. 

FILICES, (from flum „ a thread,“ guaſi filatim 
inciſa), FERNS ; one of the ſeven tribes or families of 
the vegetable kingdom, according to Linnæus, by 
whom ii is thus characterized: „ having their fructifi- 
cation on the back ſide of the frondes. They conſtitute 
the firſt order in the claſs cryptogamia ; and conſiſt . 
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16 genera, which are divided into frudificationes, — 
tz, frondoſe, & radicales. This order comprehends 
the entire xvith claſs of Tournefort, in whoſe ſyſtem 
the filices make only a ſingle genus, in the firſt ſection 
of the abovementioned claſs. 

FILICES, is alſo an order of plants in the fragmenta 
methodi naturalis of Linnæus. Sce BOTANY, p. 469. 
col. 2. 

FILIGRANE, F1LiGcREE, or FILLAGREE, Work. 
Sce FILLACREE. 

FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmith- 
ery, &c. ſucceeding to forging. Sec FILE. 

The coarſer cut files are always to be ſucceeded by 
finer ; and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy 
on the file in thruſting it forward, becauſe the teeth of 
the file are made to cut forwards. But in drawing the 
file back again for a ſecond ſtroke, it is to be lightly 
lifted juſt above the work, by reaſon it cuts not coming 
back. 

The rough or coarſc-toothed file (which, when large, 
is called a rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes 
of the work left by the hammer in forging. 

The baſtard-toothed file is to aks out too deep 
cuts, and file ſtrokes made by the rough file. The fine- 
toothed file takes out the cuts or file- ſtrokes the baſ- 
tard file made; and the ſmooth file thoſe left by the 
fine file. 

In this order, the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed 
each other till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed. 
After which it may be made yet ſmoother with emery, 
tripoli, &c. Sce POLISHING, - 

FILIPENDULA, in botany, See SpIR#4. 

FILIX, in botany. See FILICES. 

FILLAGREE, FIIIGREE, or FILIGRANE, work, 
a kind of enrichment on gold or ſilver, wrought deli- 
cately, in manner of little threads or grains, or both in- 
termixed. The word is compounded of f/ or filum 
« thread,” and granum e grain.“ In Latin it is call- 
ed filatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. 

There is no manufacture in any part of the world, 
that has been more admired and celebrated, than the 
fine gold and ſilver fillagree of Sumatra. And what 
renders it a matter of greater curioſity is the coarſeneſs 
of the tools employed in the workmanſhip, and which, 
in the hands of an European, would not be thought 
ſafficiently perfect for the moſt ordinary purpoſes. — 
They are rudely and inartificially formed, by the gold- 
ſmith (pandi), from any old iron he can pick up. 
When you engage one of them to execute a piece 
of work, his firſt requeſt is uſually for a piece ot iron 
hoop, to make his wire-drawing inſtrument; an old 
hammer head, ſtuck in a block, ſerves for an anvil ; 
and a pair of compalles is often compoſed of two old 
nails tied together at one end. The gold is melted 
in a piece of preeoo or earthen rice-pot, or ſometimes 
in a crucible of their own make, of ordinary clay. In 
general they uſe no bellows, but blow the fire with 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo; and if the 
quantity of metal io be melted is conſiderable, three 
or four perſons {ij round their furnace, which is an 
old broken quallce or iron pot, and blow together. At 
Padang alone, where the manufacture is more conſi- 
derable, they have adopted the Chineſe bellows, Their 
method of drawing the wire differs but little from that 
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anvil ; and when flattened, they give it a twiſt like 
that in the whalcbone handle of a punch ladle, by rub- 
bing it on a block of wood with a flat ſtick. After 
twiſting they again beat it on the anvil, and by theſe 
means it becomes flat wire with indented edges. With 
a pair of nippers they fold down the end of the wire, 
and thus form a leaf, or element of a flower in their 
work, which is cut off, The end is again folded and 
cut off, till they have got a ſufficient number of leaves, 
which are laid on ſingly. Patterns of the flowers or fo- 
liage, in which there is not very much variety, are prepa- 
red on paper, of the ſize of the gold plate on which the 
fillagree is to be laid. According to this, they begin to 
diſpoſe on the plate the larger compartments of the fo- 
liage, for which they uſe plain flat wire of a larger ſize, 
and fill them up with the leaves before mentioned, To 
fix the work, they employ a glutinous ſubſtance, made 
of the red hot berry called bc ſago, ground to a pulp 
on a rough ſtone, This pulp they * on a young co- 
coa- nut about the ſize of a walnut, the top and bottom 
being cut off. After the leaves have been all placed 
in order, and ſtuck on, bit by bit, a ſolder is prepared 
of gold-tilings and borax, moiſtened with water which 
they ſtrew over the plate; and then putting it in the 
fire for a ſhort time, the whole becomes united, This 
kind of work on a gold plate, they call carrang papan: 
when the work is open, they call it carrang troyſe, In 
executing the latter, the foliage is laid out on a card, 
or ſoft kind of wood, and ſtuck on, as before deſcri- 
bed, with the ſago berry ; and the work, when finiſh- 
ed, being ſtrewed over with their ſolder, is put into 
the fire, when the card or ſoft wood burning away, the 
gold remains connected. If the piece be large, they 
ſolder it at ſeveral times. In the manufacture of bad- 
joo butrons, they firſt make the lower part flat, and ha- 
ving a mould formed of a piece of buffalo's horn, in- 
dented to ſeveral ſizes, each like one half a bullet 
mould, they lay their work over one of theſe holes, 
and with a horn punch they preſs it into che form of 
the button, After this they complete the upper part. 
When the fillagree is finiſhed, they cleanſe it, by boil- 
ing it in water with common ſalt and alum, or ſome- 
times lime juice ; and in order to give it that fine purple 
colour which they call apo, they boil it in water with 
brimſtone, The manner of making the little balls 
with which their works are ſometimes ornamented, is 
as follows. They take apiece of charcoal, and having 
cut it flat and ſmooth, they make in it a fmall hole, 
which they fill with gold duſt, and this melted in the 
fire becomes a little ball. They are very inexpert at 
finiſhing and poliſhing the plain parts, hinges, ſerews; 
and the like, being in this as much excclled by the Eu- 
ropcan ariilſts, as r fall ſnort of them in the fineneſs 
and minuteneſs of the foliage. The Chincte alſo make 
fillagree moſtly of ſilver, which looks clegant, but wants 
likewiſe the extraordinary delicacy of the Malay work. 
The price of the workmanſhip depends upon the diffi- 
culty or uncommonneſs of the pattern. In ſome arti- 


cles of uſual demand, it does not exceed one-third of 
the value of the gold; but iu matters of fancy, it is 

generally equal to it. 
FILLET, or FIL ET, in architecture, denotes a 
little 


Fillet 
l 


Filer. 
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little ſquare member or ornament uſed in divers places 
and on divers occaſions, but generally as a corona 
over a greater moulding. 

Tue niet is the ſame with what the French call reg- 
ttt, bande, and bandelette ; the Italians ita or liſlelia. 

Fir r, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, con- 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 
the common bordure, It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn 
inwards, and is of a difterent colour from the field, It 
runs quite round, near the edge, as a Jace over a cloak. 

FIiLLET is alſo uſed for an ordinary drawn like the 
bar from the ſiniſter point of the chief acroſs the ſhield, 
in manner of a ſcarf; though it is ſometimes alſo ſcen 
in the ſitnation of a bend, ſeſſe, croſs, &c. 

According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourth part of 
the chicf, and is placed in the chief point of the eſcut- 
cheon. 

Fil I Er is alſo uſed among painters, gilders, &c. for 
a little rule or reglet of n drawn over certain 
mouldings ; or on the edges of frames, pannels, &c. 
eſpecially when painted white, by way of enrichment. 

FitsxTs, in the manege, are the loins of a horſe, 
which begin at the place where the hinder part of the 
ſaddle reſts. 

FILLY, a term among horſe-dealers, to denote the 
female or marc- colt. 

FILM, a thin ſkin or pellicle. In plants, it is uſed 
for that thin, woody ſkin, which ſeparates the ſeeds in 
the pods, and keeps them apart, 

FILTER, or FiLT&t, in chemiſtry, &c. a piece of 
woollen cloth, linen, paper, or other matter, ſome of 


which arc in the form of hollow invertcd cones, uſed to 


filtrate or ſtrain liquors through. The filtre has the 
ſame uſe and effect with regard to liquids that the ſie ve 
or ſearce has in dry matter, 

Filters are of two ſorts, The firſt are imple pieces 
of paper or cloth, through which the liquor is paſſed 
without farther trouble. The ſccond are twiſted up 
like a ſkain or wick, and firſt wetted, then ſqueezed, 
and one end put in the vellc] that contains the liquor to 


be filcrated ; the other end is to be out, and hang 


down below the ſurface of the liquor ; by means here- 
of the pureſt part of the liquor diſtills drop by drop out 
of the veſſel, leaving the coarſcr part behind. This 
filter acts as a ſiphon. 

FILTER is #lſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue 
of inſpiring love. The word is derived from 9374» 


which ſignifies the ſame thing, of 9-2«w, amo © I love.” 


The Greeks, when their love was without ſucceſs, 
had ſeveral arts to procure the affections of their belo- 
ved. The Theſſalian women were famous for their 
ſkill in this as well as other magical practices. The 
means whereby it was effected were of divers ſorts; it 
was ſometimes done by potions called 9/>74a, which are 
frequenily mentioned in authors of both languages. 
Juvenal ſpeaks thus : 


Hic magicus affert cantus, Bic Theſſala vendit 
Philtra, guibur wvalcant mentem wexare mariti. 


Their operations were violent and dangerous, and com- 
mouly deprived ſuch as drank them of their reaſon. 
Plutarch and Cornclius Nepos report, that Lucullus 
the Roman general firſt loſt his reaſon, and afterwards 
his life by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended his 


life by the ſame way ; and Caius Caligula, as Sueto- 
nius reports, was driven into a fit of madneſs by a fil- 
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ter given him by his wife Cæſonia, which ſtory is 
mentioned by the ſame poet. Ovid likewiſe aflures 
us, that this was the uſual effect of ſuch potions. 

The ingredients they were made of were of various 
ſorts; ſeveral of which applied by themſelves were 
thought effectual. 

FILTRATION, the act of paſſing any liquor 
through a filter, called alſo co/ature, percolation, and 
tranſcolation. See FILTER, and CHEMISTRY, no 568. 

FIMBRIA, Fringes, The extremities or borders 
of the tubæ Fallopiaf æ were formerly thus called; the 
word ſignifying a fringed border which that part re- 
ſembles. 

FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary with a 
narrow border or hem of another tincture, 

FIN, in natural hiſtory, a well-known part of 
fiſhes, conſiſting of a membrane ſupported by rays, or 
lictle bony or cartilaginous oſſicles. 

1 he office of the fins has commonly been ſuppoſed 
to be analagous to that of feathers in fowls ; and to 
aſſiſt the fiſh in its progreſſive motion, or ſwimming : 
bur the later naturaliſts find this a miſtake, 

The tail is the preat inſtrument of ſwimming: the 
fins only ſerve — the fiſh upright, and prevent 
vacillation or wavering. See ICHTHYOLOGY. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminates or con- 
cludes a thing; as final judgment, final ſentence, &c. 

Fiva Cauſe, is the end for which the thing is done. 
The final cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a 
perſon who does a thing; and the laſt in the execu- 
tion, Sce CAUSE. 

Fix Letters among the Hebrew grammarians, five 
letters ſo called, becauſe they have a different figure at 
the end of words from what they have in any other ſi- 
tuation, 

FINAL, in geography, a port-town of Italy, ſubject 
to Genoa, and ſituated on the Mediterrancan, about 
37 miles ſouth-weſt of that city, It was ſold to the 
Genoeſe in 1713, by the emperor Charles VI. E. Long. 
9. 12. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

FINANCES, in the French policy, denote the re- 
venues of the king and ſtate : much the ſame with 
the treaſury or exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſ- 
cus of the Romans. The word is derived from the 
German finantz, „ ſcraping, uſury.” Though Du 
Cange chooſes rather to deduce it from the barbarous 
Latin financia, preſtatio pecuniaria. 

Council of the FINANCES, correſponds to the lords- 
commiſkonersof the treaſury in Britain: the comptroller- 
general of the finances ; to the lord high treaſurer, &c, 

The French have a peculizr kind of figures, or nu- 
meral character, which they call re de finance. 

FINCH-KIND, in ornithology, an appellation pi- 
ven to a genus of birds known among authors by the 
name of FRINGILLA. See that article, 

Finch (Heneage), carl of Nottingham, the ſon of 
Sir Heneage Finch, ſome time recorder of London, 
and of a younger branch of the Winchelſea family, was 
born in 1621, By his good parts and diligence, ke 
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became a noted proficient in the municipal laws; was 


made ſolicitor- general by Charles II. on his reſtora- 
tion, and was very active in the proſecution of the re- 
gicides. In 1670, he was appointed attorney-gene- 
ral; about three years after, lord keeper of the great 
ſea], on the removal of the earl of Shafteſbury ; and 
lord chancellor in 1675, He was created carl of Not- 

tingham 
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Blackfl. 
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tingham in 16$x and died the year Glowing, being 

uite worn out by the fatigues of buſineſs, pub- 

iſhed ſeveral ſpecches on the trials of the judges of 

king Charles I. with ſome few other things; and left 
behind him Chancery Reports in MS. 

FINE, that which is pure and without mixture. 
The term is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold or 
ſi lver. 

FINE, in law, hath divers applications. Sometimes 
it is uſed for a formal conveyance of lands or tenements, 
or of any thing inheritable, being in eſſe temporis finis, 
in erder to cut off all controverſies. Others define it 
to be a final agreement between perſons, concerning 
any lands or rents, &c. of which any ſuit or writ is de- 
pending between them in any court, 

Fix E, ſometimes ſigniſies a ſum of money paid for 
entering lands or teuements let by leaſe ; and ſome- 
times a pecuniary mulct for an offence committed 
againſt the king and his laws, or againſt the lord of the 
manor. 

Fines for Alicnation, in feodal law. One of the 
attendants or conſequences of tenure by vaſlalſhip. 
Knicurt-Service, was that of fines due to the lord for 
every alienation, whenever the tenant had occaſion to 
make over his land to another. This depended on the 
nature of the feodal connection; it not being reaſon- 
able nor allowed, that a feudatory ſhould transfer his 
lord's gift to another, and ſubſtitate a new tenant to 
do the ſervice in his own ſtead, without the conſent of 
the lord: and, as the feodal obligation was conſidered 
as reciprocal, the lord alſo could not alienate his ſeig- 
nory without the conſent of his tenant, which conſent 
of his was called an attornment. This reſtraint upon 
the lord ſoon wore away : that upon the tenant conti- 
nued longer. For, when every thing came in proceſs 
of time to be bought and ſold, the lords would not 

rant a licence totheir tenants to aliene, without a fine 
ing paid; apprehending that, if it was reaſonable 
for To heir to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of 
his paternal eſtate, it was much more reaſonable that 
a ſtranger ſhould make the ſame acknowledgment on 
his admiſſion io a newly purchaſed feud, In England, 
theſe fines ſeem only to have been exacted from the 
king's tenants in capite, who were never able to aliene 
without a licence : but as to common perſons, they 
were at liberty, by magna charta, and the ſtatute of 
quia emptores (if not earlier), to aliene the whole of 
their eſtate, to be holder of the ſame lord as they 
othemſelves held it of before, But the king's tenants 
in capite, not being included under the general words 
of theſe ſtatutes, could not aliene without a licence: 
for if they did, it was in ancient ſtrictneſs an abſolute 
forfeiture of the land; though ſome have imagined 
otherwiſe. But this ſeverity was mitigated by the ſta- 
tate 1 Edw. III. c. 12. which ordained, that in ſuch 
caſe the lands ſhould not be forfeited, but a reaſonable 
fine be paid to the king. Upon which ſtatute it was 
ſettled, that one-third of the yearly value ſhould be 
paid for a licence of alienation ; but, if the tenant 
preſumed to aliene without a licence, a full year's va- 
lue ſhould be paid. Theſe fines were at Jaſt totally 
taken away by ſtatute 12 Car, II. c. 24. Sce Knicnr- 
Service. 
Fine-Drawing, or Rentering, a dexterous ſewing 
Vor, VII. 
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ap or rejoining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the Fine 


FIN 


like, torn or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, &c. 


It is prohibited to ine draw pieces of foreign manu- Fingal. 


facture upon thoſe of our own, as has formerly been 
practiſed, See RENTERING. 

Fixe-Stiller, in the diſtillery, That branch of the 
art which is employed on the diſtilling the ſpirit from 
treacle or other preparations or recrements of ſugar, is 
called fine-ſtilling, by way of diſtinction from malt-ſtil- 
ling ; and the perſon who exerciſes this part of the 
trade is called 1 flue- ſtiller. 

The operation in procuring the ſpirit from ſugar is 
the ſame with tha; uſed in making the malt-ſpirit; a 
waſh of the ſacchariue matter being made with water 
from treacle, &c. and fe. mented with yeaſt. It is uſual 
to add in this caſe, however, a conſiderable portion of 
malt, and ſometimes powdered jalap, to the ferment- 
ing backs, The malt accelerates the fermentation, 
and makes the ſpirit come out the cheaper, and the 
Jalap prevents the riſe of any muſty head on the ſur- 
face of the fermenting liquor, ſo as to leave a greater 
opportunity for the ſree acceſs of the air, and thas to 
ſhorten the work, by turning the foamy into a hiſſing 
fermentation. 

FINERS of GoLD and SILVER, are thoſe who pu- 
rify and part thoſe metals from other coarſer ones by 
fire and acids. They are alſo called parters in old 
law-books, and ſometimes departers. 

FINERY, inthe iron-works, is one of the two forges 
at which they hammer the ſow or pig iron. 

Into the finery they firſt put che pigs of iron, plac- 
ing three or four of them together behind the fire, 
with alittle of one end thruſt into it ; where, ſoften- 
ing by degrees, they ſtir and work them with long 
bars of iron, and expoſe at different times different 
parts to the blaſt of the bellows, in order to refine it 
as equally as poſſible, till the metal runs together with 
a round maſs or lump, which they call a ha/f bloom. 
They then take this out, and give it a few ſtrokes with 
their ledges; afterwards they carry it to a great heavy 
hammer, raiſed by the motion of a water-wheel ; 
where, applying it dexterouſly to the blows, they pre- 
ſently beat it out into a thick ſhort ſquare, This they 
put into the finery again, aud heating it red-hot, they 
work it under the ſame hammer till it comes to be in 
the ſhape of a bar in the middle, but with two ſquare 
knobs at the ends, which they call an ancony. It is 
then carried into the other forge called the char. 

FINEERING. Sce VENEERING. 

FINESSE, a French term, of Jate current in Eng- 
liſh, Literally, it is of no farther import than our 
Engliſh fn:neſs ; but among us it is chiefly uſed to de- 
note that peculiar delicacy or ſubtilty perceived in 
works of the mind, and the niceſt and moſt fecrete and 
ſublime 2 of any ſcience or art. 

It is ſometimes uſed to expreſs that kind of ſubtilty 
made uſe of ſor the purpoſes of deception. 

FINGAL, king of Morven, in ancient Caledonia. 
He flouriſned in the third century; and according to 
the Iriſh hiſtories died in the year 283, although there 
is ſome reaſon from Offian's poems for placing his death 
a few years later. Fingal was deſcended in all pro- 
bability from thoſe Celtic tribes who were the firſt 
inhabitants of Britain, Tradition, and the poems of 
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athal, &c, who had all reigned 
over the ſame territory, Whether this territory was 
bounded by the Caledonian foreſt, or extended ſome- 
what farther to the fouth, towards the Roman pro- 
vince, is uncertain ; but there is no doubt of its hav- 
ing extended over all the north and weſt Highlands, 
comprehending the Hebrides, whole petty chiefs were 
all ſubject to the king of Morven. His principal place 
of reſidence was Selma, which was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Glenco, ſuppoſed to be the Cona 
of Offian ; though ſome imagine it to have been in 
Strath-Conan in Moray. The truth ſeems to be, 
that as Fingal and his people lived by hunting, they 
often ſhifted their habitation, Hence, in all parts of 
the Highlands we find, in the names of places, build- 
ings, &c. ſuch monuments as juſtify their ſeveral 
claims for the honour of Fingal's reſidence. Fingal 
acquired great fame by his proweſs in arms. He made 
many ſucceſsful incurſions into the Roman province, 
from whence he carried away thoſe ſpoils which his 


ſon ſo often mentions under the names of the win? of 


the flranger, and the wax of the ſtranger. By ſea we 
find him frequently making voyages to Scandinavia, 
the Orkneys, and Ireland; called by Offian, Lechlin, 
Inniftore, and Ullin. Several of theſe expeditions were 
celebrated by his ſon in. epic poems, of which two on] 
remain, Fingal and Temora. In the laſt of theſe 
poems, we find Fingal fighting together with his 
grandſon Oſcar, How long he lived afterwards is un- 
certain, He is ſaid to have died a natural death; and 
therefore none of his ſon's poems relate to this event, 
though it is occaſionally mentioned in many of them. 
4% Did thy beauty laſt, O Ryno ? Stood the ſtrength 
of car-borne Ofcar ? Fingal himſelf paſſed away; and 
the halls of his fathers have forgot his ſteps. The 
blaſts of the north opens thy gates, O king, and I be. 
hold thee fitting on miſt, dimly gleaming in all thine 
arms. Thy form now is not the terror of the valiant : 
but like a watery cloud, when we ſee the ſtars behind it, 
with their weeping eyes. Thy ſhield is like the aged 
moon ; thy ſword vapour half kindled with fire, Dim 
and feeble is the chief who travelled in brightneſs be- 
fore—But thy ſteps are on the winds of the deſart, and 
the ſtorms darken in thy hand. Thou takeſt the ſun 
in thy wrath, and bideſt him in thy clouds. The ſons 
of little men arc afraid, and a thouſand ſhowers de- 
ſcend. - Berrathon. 

« The character of Fingal (Dr Blair obſerves) is 
perhaps the moſt perfect that was ever drawn by a 
poet, for we may boldly defy all the writers of anti- 
quity to ſhow us any hero equal to Fingal, Through- 
out the whole of Oflian's works, he is preſented to us 
in all that variety of lights which give the full diſplay 
of a character. In him concur almoſt all the qualities 
that can ennoble human nature ; that can cither make 
us admire the hero, or love the man. He is not only 
unconquerable in war, but he makes his people happy 
by his wiſdom in the days of peace. He is truly the 
father of his people. He is known by the epithet of 
« Fingal of the mildeſt look, and diſtinguiſhed on 
every occaſion by Ay and generoſity, He is 
mexciful to his foes, full of affection to his children, 
full of, concern about his friends, and never mentions 
Agandecca, his firſt love, without the utmoſt tender- 
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neſs. He is the univerſal protector of the diſtreſſed ; Fingal. 
none ever went ſad from Fingal.—“ O Ofcar! bend 


the ſtrong in arms, but ſpare the feeble hand. Be 
tlou a ſtream of many tides againſt the foes of thy 
people; but like the pale that moves the graſs to 
thoſe who aſk thine aid : ſo Trenmor lived ; ſuch Tra- 
thal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. My arm was the 
ſapport of the injured; the weak reſted behind the 
lightning of my ſteel. Theſe were the maxims of 
true heroiſm, to which he formed his grandſon. His 
fame is repreſented as every where ſpread ; the great- 
eſt heroes acknowledge his ſuperiority ; his enemies 
tremble at his name; and the higheſt encomiums that 
can be beſtowed on one whom the poet would moſt ex- 
alt is to ſay, That his ſoul was like the ſoul of Fingal. 
Wherever he appears, we behold the hero. The ob- 
jects he purſues are always great; to bend the proud, 
to protect the injured, to defend his friends, to over- 
come his enemies by generolity more than by force. 
Some ſtrokes of human imperfection and frailty are 
what uſually giye us the moſt clear view and the moſt 
ſenſible impreſſion of a character, becauſe they preſent 
to us a man ſuch as we have ſeen ; they recal known 
features of human nature. When poets go beyond 
this range, and attempt to deſcribe a faultleſs hero, 
they, for the moſt part, ſet before us a ſort of yague 
undiſtinguiſhable character, ſach as the imagination 
cannot lay hold of, or realiſe to itſelf as the object of 
affection. But Fingal, though exhibited without any 
of the common human failings, is nevertheleſs a real 
man; a character which touches and intereſts every 
reader.“ 

We may obſerve, that Fingal appears to have been 
no leſs a poet than a warrior; at leaſt in all thoſe 
paſſages aſcribed io him in the poems of his ſon, there 
is a grandeur aud loftineſs that elevates them above the 
common ſtyle even of Oſſian. The following paſſage 
from the poem of Carthun may be taken as a ſpeci- 
men of Fingal's poetry, © Raiſe, ye bards,” ſaid 
the mighty Fingal, „the praiſe of unhappy Moina. 
Call her ghoſt with your ſongs, to our hills ; that ſhe 
may reſt with the fair of Morven, the ſunbeams of 
other days, and the delight of heroes of old, I have 
ſcen the walls of Balclutha, bat they were deſolate. 
The fire had reſounded in the halls; and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The 
thiſtle ſhook, there, its lonely head : the moſs whiſtled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the windows; 
the rank graſs of the wall waved round his head. De- 
ſolate is the dwelling of Moina : filence is in the houſe 
of her fathers, Raiſe the ſong of mourning, O bards, 
over the land of ſtrangers. They have but fallen be- 
fore us; for one day we muſt fall. Why doſt thou 
build the hall, ſon of the winged days? Thou lookeſt 
from thy towers to-day ; yet a few years, and the blaſt 
of the deſart comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whiſtles round thy half-worn ſhield. And let tlie blaſt 
of the deſart come! We ſhall be renowned in our day. 
The mark of my arm ſhall be in the battle, and my 
name in the ſong of bards. Raiſc the ſong ; ſend round 
the ſhell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thon, ſan of heaven, ſhalt fail ? if thou ſhalt fail, thou 
mighty light ! if thy brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, like 
Fingal ; our fame ſhall ſuryive thy beams,'—Such 75 
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bards leaned forward from their ſeats, to hear the voice 


of their king. It was like the muſic of the harp on the 


gale of the ſpring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fin- 
gal ! Why had not Offian the ſtrength of thy ſoul ? 
But thou ſtandeſt alone, my father ; and who can equal 
the king of Morven ?* 

FINGERS, in anatomy, the extreme part of the 
hand divided into five members. See ANATOMY, no 56, 
FINING of Liquors. See CLARIFICATION. 

FINISTERRE, the moſt weſterly cape or promon- 
tory of Spain, in 10. 15. W. Long. and 43* N. Lat. 
This cape is likewiſe the moſt welterly part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, 

FINITE, ſomething bounded or limited, in con- 
tradiſtinction io INFINITE. 

FINLAND (the duchy of), is bounded on the weſt 
by the gulph of Both nia, on the caſt by Muſcovy, on 
the ſouth by the gulph of Finland and Ingria, and on 
the north by Bothnia and Lapland. It is about 200 
miles in length, and almoſt as much in breadth. It con- 
tains many lakes; in which are ſeveral iſlands, which 
are generally rocks or inacceſſible mountains. The 
inhabitants are ſmall of ſtature, capable of enduring 
hardſhips, and good ſoldiers. The Ruſſians have for 
ſome time rendered themſelves maſters of a good part 
of this province ; the reſt belongs to Sweden. I: is 
divided into ſeven provinces : 1, Finland; 2. Cajana ; 
3. Thavaſthia; 4. Nyeland; 5. Savolaxia ; 6. Carclia ; 
and, 7. Kexholmia. 

Finland Proper is an 2 country, aad lies 
over- againſt the city of Stockholm, near the place 
where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland meet. It is 
divided into South and North Finland. It is diverſi- 
fied with mountains, foreſts, lakes, meadows, and 
pleaſant fields. The inhabitants ſalt the fiſh they do 
not conſume themſelves, and ſend it into foreign coun- 
tries. 

FINNINGIA, or FEnNx1NGIA, (anc. geog.), the 
true reading for Fningia in Pliny, which he makes an 
iſland, but is more truly a peninſula. Now FINLAND, 
a 33 of Sweden. Fenni, or Finni, the people; 
whoſe ferocity was extraordinary, poverty extreme, 
herbs their food, ſkins their covering, and the ground 
their couch: regardleſs of man and of gods, they at- 
tained to a very difficult thing, not to have a ſingle wiſh 
to form, AN mp 

FIR-TREE, in botany. Sce PIxvs. 

FIRE, in phyſiology, ſignifies that ſubtile inviſible 
cauſe by which bodies are expanded or enlarged in 
bulk, and become hot to the touch; fluids are rarefied 
into vapour; ſolid bodies become fluid, and in like 
manner are at laſt diſſipated, or if incapable of being 
carried off in vapour, are at length melted into glaſs. 
It ſeems likewiſe to be the chief agent in nature on 
which animal and vegetable life have an immediate de- 
pendence, and without which it does not appear that 
nature itſelf could ſabſiſt a ſingle moment. 

The diſputes eoncerning fire, which for a long time 
divided philoſophers, have now in a great meaſure, 
though not wholly, ſubſided. The celebrated philoſo- 
phers of the laſt century, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, 
were of opinion, that fire was no diſtinct ſubſtance from 
other bodies, but that it conſiſted entirely in the vio- 
lent motion of the parts of any body. As no motion, 
however, can be produced without a cauſe, they were 
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obliged to haye recourſe to a mechanical force or im- 
pulſe as the ultimate cauſe of fire in all caſes, 
Boyle tells us, that when a piece of iron becomes hot 

hammering, ** there is nothing to make it ſo, except 


the forcible motion of the hammer impreſſing a vehe- 


ment and yarionſly determined agitation on the ſmall 
parts of the iron.“ Bacon defines heat, which he 
makes ſynonymous with fire, to be © an expanſive un- 
dulatory motion in the minute particles of a body, 
whereby they tend with ſome rapidity from a centre 
towards a circumference, and at the ſame time a little 
upwards.” Sir Iſaac Newton ſaid nothinp poſitive up- 
on the ſubje& ; but conjectured that groſs bodies and 
light might be convertible into one another ; and that 
great bodies of the ſize of our earth when violently 
heated, might continue and increaſe their heat by the 
mutual action and reaction of their parts. 

But while the mechanical philoſophers thus endea- 
voured to account for the phenomena of fire upon the 
ſame principles which they judged ſufficient to explain 


- thoſe of the univerſe in general, the chemiſts as ſtre- 


nuouſly aſſerted that fire was a fluid of a certam kind 
diſtin& from all others, and univerſally preſent through- 
out the whole globe. Bocrhaave particularly maintain- 
ed this doctrine; and in ſupport of it brought the fol- 
lowing argument, that ſteel and flint would ſtrike fire, 
and produce the very ſame degree of heat in Nova- 
Zembla, which they would do under the equator. O- 
ther arguments were drawn from the increaſed weight 
of metalline calces, which they ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the fixing of the element of fire in the ſubſtance 


whoſe weight was thus increaſed. By theſe experi- 


ments, Mr Boyle himſelf ſeems to have been ſtaggered ; 
as he publiſhed a treatiſe on the poſſibility of making 
fire and flame ponderable ; though this was directly 
contrary to his own principles already quoted. For 
a long time, however, the matter was moſt violen 
diſputed ; and the mechanical philoſophers, thong 
there arguments were equally inconcluſive with thoſe 
of their adverſaries, at laſt prevailed throngh the pre- 
judice in favour of Sir Iſaac Newton, who indeed had 
ſcarce taken any active part in the conteſt, 

That the cauſe of fire cannot be any mechanical 
motion which ve can imprels, is very evident; becauſe 
on mechanical principles an effect muſt always be pro- 
portionable to the cauſe. In the caſe of fire, however, 
the effect is beyond all calculation greater than the 
cauſe, ſuppoſing the latter to be only a mechanical per- 
cuſſion, as in the caſe of hammering iron till i: be red 
hot, By a few ſtrokes of an hammer, the particles of 
a piece of iron, we ſhall allow, may be ſet in a violent 
motion and thus produce fire, If, however, we direct 
the motion of theſe particles upon another body whoſe 
parts are at reſt, and in ſome degree coherent, it is 
plain that the latter will refiſt and diminiſh the motion 
of the particles already moved, in proportion to their 
vis inertiæ, as well as the coheſion of the parts of the 
ſecond body, if indeed we can ſuppoſe the vis inertie 
of matter to be different from the effect of gravitation, 
coheſion, or ſome other power acting upon it. By 
no argumentation whatever, then, can we ſhow up- 
on mechanical principles, why fire ſhould have ſuch 
a tendency to increaſe and multiply ufelf withont end, 
as we ſec it has, even abſtracting from all conſidera- 
tion of the neceſſity of air for continuing the action of 
gre, a 
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The action of the air in augmenting and continuing 
the power of fire, ſeems ſcarce at all to have been con- 
ſidered by thoſe who firſt undertook an inveſtigation of 
the ſujet, It evidently gave rife to the Hutchinſo- 
nian hypotheſis, that fire, light, and air, were con- 
vertible into one another, This, however, is equal- 
ly untenible with the mechauical hypotheſis : for later 
dilcoveries have ſhown, that our atmoſphere is com- 
poſed of two diſtinct fluids, my one of which is fit for 
ſupporting flame; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe this to be 
the only proper air, it is in like manner demonſtrated, 
that this pure fluid is not homogeneous, but compoſed 
of a gravitating and non-gravitating ſubſtance ; the 
latter of which only has the properties of fire: fo 
that this element is ſtill as inviſible as ever ; nor 
can it be ſhown by any experiment that fire per /+ 
has ever been changed into a palpable or gravitating 
ſubſtance, 

The experiments which firſt ſeemed to bring this 
diſpute to a deciſion were thoſe of Dr Black, concern- 
ing what he called /atzzt heat; on which ſome other 
names, ſuch as ab/clute heat, ſpecific fire, &c. have 
been beſtowed, very little to the advancement of ſcience 
in general. From theſe diſcoveries it appears, that 
fire may exiſt in bodies in ſuch a manner as not to diſ- 
cover itſelf in any other way than by its action upon the 
minute parts of the body; but that ſuddenly this ac- 
tion may be changed in ſuch a manner as no longer to 
be directed upon the particles of the body itſelf, but 
upon external objects: in which caſe we then perceive 
us action by our ſenſe of feeling, or diſcover it by the 
thermometer, aud call it /eſib/e heat. This expreſ- 
ſion, it muſt be owned, is improper ; and the uſe of 
the word Heat, inſtead of fire, has produced ſome confu- 
ſion, which it is not now eaſy to avoid in ſpeaking on 
theſe ſubjects. By the word heat, we ought always to 
underſtand the effect of fire, or the fluid acting in a 
certain manner, rather than the mere clement itſelf ; 
which, it is certain, from the experiments juſt men- 
tioned, may cxiſt in ſubſtances actually cold to the 
touch. 

From this diſcovery made by Dr Black, along with 
many others in electricity, and recorded at length in 
various articles of this work, it is now almoſt univer- 
ſally allowed, that fire is a diſtinct fluid capable of be- 
ing transferred from one body to another. But when 
this was diſcovered, another queſt ion no leſs perplex- 
ing occurred, viz. what kind of a fluid it was; or whe- 
ther it bears any analogy to thoſe with which we are 
better acquainted ? Here we find two fluids, viz. the 
ſolar light, and the electric matter, both of which oc- 
caſionally act as fire, and which therefore ſeem likely 
to be all the ſame at bottom. By the vulgar, indeed, 
the matter has long ago been determined ; and the 
rays of the ſun as well as the electrical fluid have been 
promiſcuouſly denominated elementary fire, Philoſo- 
phers, indeed, have with-held their aſſent ; though 
their reaſons for ſo doing are by no means apparent. 
The moſt ſtrange ſuppoſitions, however, have been 
made concerning the nature of both thoſe fluids, and 
on the moſt ſlender grounds imaginable ; or rather, 
on no grounds at all, they have been ſuppoſed to be 

hlogiſton itſelf, or to contain a large proportion of 
2 Mr Schecle went ſo far in this way as to form an 
hypocheſis, which he endeayourcd to — by ſome 
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experiments, that fire is compoſed of dephlogiſticated 
air and phlogiſton. But it is now aſcertained 
all poſſibility of diſpute, that the reſult of ſuch a com- 
bination is not fire, but fixed air: ſo that we need not 
take any further notice of this hypotheſis than juſt to 
obſcrve, that it would have been altogether untenible, 
even though this diſcovery had not been made ; becauſe 
the dephlogiſticated air itſelf is not a ſimple but a com- 
pound ſubſtance, as has already been obſerved ; and 
that in all cafes of combuſtion, the one part of the air 
is ſeparated from the other. 

It was long ago obſerved by Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
heat was certainly conveyed by a medium more ſubtle 
than the common air ; becauſe two thermometers, one 
included in the vaccum of an air pump, the other plac. 
ed in the open air, at an equal diſtance from the fire, 
would grow cqually bot in nearly the ſame time. The 
conſequence of this, had he purſued the thovght, was, 
that fire itſclf was cqually preſent in all places, and as 
active where there was no terreſtrial matter as where 
there was. New improvements in the air- pump have 
enabled ſucceeding philoſophers to make more perfect 
vacuums, ſuch as it has been ſuppoſed even the electrie 
matter cannot paſs through. It is not io be doubted, 
however, that, even there, the thermometer would be 
heated by a fire as well as in the open air. Fire, there- 
fore, exiſts and acts where there is no other matter, 
and of conſequence is a fluid per /e, independent of 
every terreſtrial ſubſtance, without being generated or 
compounded of any thing we are yet acquainted with. 
To determine the nature of the fluid, we have only 
to conſider whether any other can be diſcovered which 
will paſs through the perfect vacuum joſt mentioned, 
and act there as fire. Such a fluid we find in the ſolar 
lighi, which is well known to act even ix vacuo as the 
moſt violent fire, The ſolar light will likewiſe act in 
the very ſame manner in the moſt intenſe cold; for 
M. de Sauſſure has found, that on the cold mountain 
top the ſun-beams are equally, nay more powerful, than 
on the plain below. It appears, therefore, that the 
ſolar light will produce heat independent of any other 
ſubſtance whatever ; that is, where no other body is 
preſent, atleaſt as far as we can judge, except the 
light itſelf, and the body to be ated upon, We can- 
not therefore avoid concluding, that a certain modifi- 
cation of the light of the ſun is the cauſe which pro- 
duces heat, expanſion, vapour, &c, and anſwers to the 
reſt of the characters given in our definition of fire, and 
that independent of any other ſubſtance whatever, 

Under the article ELECTRICITY, ſect. vi. we have 
endeavoured to ſhow that the electric matter is no other 
than the light of the ſun abſorbed by the earth, and 
thus becoming ſubject to new laws, and aſſuming many 
properties apparently different from what it has when 
it acts as light. Even in this caſe it manifeſts its iden- 
tity with fire or light, viz. by producing a moſt intenſe 
heat where a large quantity of it paſſes through a ſmall 
ſpace. In vacuo, indeed, we cannot manage it in ſuch 
a manner as to make the proof deciſive. But though 
this muſt be counted a defect, it never can amount to 
any poſitive proof that electricity and fire are different. 
We ſee that in ſome caſes they produce the very ſame 
effects; and if they do not ſo in all, we ought ra- 
ther to account for the difference from the paring 
of circumſtances, and our want of knowledge or abili- 
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ties to make proper experiments, than to multiply ele- 
ments without any neceſſity, when one is evidently ca- 
pable of anſwering all the purpoſes of nature. At any 
rate, the experiments which have already been made, 
and the proofs adduced from the phenomena of nature, 
ſhow ſuch a ſtrong affinity between the elements of 
fire, light, and electricity, that we may not only aſſert 
their identity upon the moſt probable grounds, but lay 
it down as a poſition againſt which no argument of any 
weight has an exiſtence at preſent. For a further diſ- 
cuſſion of this ſubject, ſee CHEMISTRY, Part I. Sect i. 
ELECTRICITY, Sect. vi. HEAT, FAME, FiLviDITY, 
&c. 

Wild Fire, a kind of artificial or factitious fire, 
which burns even under water, and that with greater 
violence than out of jt. 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, 
and bitumen; and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar 
mixed with ſand and urine, or by raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that 
of natural fire, and always follows the direction in 
which it is thrown ; whether it be downwards, ſide- 
wiſe, or otherwiſe. The French call it Greek fire, or 
feu Gregeois, becauſe firſt uſed by the Greeks, about 
the year 660; as is obſerved by the Jeſuit Petavius, 
on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
& c. 

The inventor, according to the ſame Jeſuit, was an 
Po ge of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
firſt applied it in the ſea- fight commanded by Conſtan- 
tine Pogonates againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
tac Heleſpont ; and with ſuch effect, that he burnt 
the whole fleet therewith, wherein were 30,000 men. 
Bat others will have it of a much older date; and 
hold Marcus Gracchus the inventor : which opinion is 
ſupported by ſeveral paſſages both in the Greek and 
Roman writers, which ſhows it to have been anciently 
uſed by both theſe nations in their wars. 

Conſtantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions 
with equal advantage as himſelf; and what is remark- 
able enough is, that they were ſo happy as to keep the 
ſecret of the compoſitioa to themſelves, ſo that no other 
nation knew it in the year 960. 

Hugh king of Burgundy ,demanding ſhips of the empe- 
ror Leo, for tlie ſiege of Freſne, deſired likewiſe the 
Greek fire, 

F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek 
fire in his account of the ſiege of Damietta under St 
Louis. Every body, ſays that author, was aſtoniſhed 
with the Greek fire, which the Turks then prepared; 
and the ſecret whereof is now loſt. They threw it out 
of a kind of mortar ; and ſometimes ſhot it with an 
odd ſort of croſs-bow, which was ſtrongly bent by 
means of a handle or winch, of mach greater force 
than the mere arm. That thrown with the mortar 
ſometimes appeared in the air of the ſize of a tun, with 
a long tail, and a noiſe like that of thunder. The 
French by degrees got the ſecret of extinguiſhing it; 
in which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 

Machine for Preſerving from Fi. This machine 
conſiſts of a pole, a rope, and a baſket, The pole is 
of. fir, or a common ſcaffold pole, of any convenient 
length from 36 to 46 feet ; the diameter at bottom, or 
greateſt end, aboutfive inches; and at the top, or ſmal- 
leſt end, about three inches. At three feet from the 
top is a mortiſe throngh the pole, and a pully fixed 
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to it of nearly the ſame diameter with the pole in that 


part. The rope is about three quarters of an inch dia-. 


meter, and twice the length of the pole, with a ſpring 
hook at one end, to paſs through the ring in the handle 
of the baſket when uſed; it is put through the mortiſe 
ever the pulley, and then drawn tight on cach ſide to 
near the bottom of the pole, and made faſt there till 
wanted, The baſket ſhould be of ſtrong wicker-work, 
three feet and an half long, two feet and an half wide, 
rounded off at the corners, and four feet deep, round- 
ing every way at the bottom. To the top of the baſ- 
ket is fixed a ſtrong iron curve or handle with an eye 
or ring in the middle; and to one ſide of the baſker, 
near the top, is fixed a ſmall cord, or guide-rope, of 
about the length of the pole, When the pole is raiſed, 
and ſet againſt a houſe over the window from which 
any perſons are to eſcape, the manner of uſing it is ſo 
plain and obvious, that it needs not be deſcribed. The 
moſt convenient diſtance from the houſe for the foot 
of the pole to ſtand, where practicable, is about 12 or 
14 fect. If two ſtrong iron ſtraps, about three feet 
long, rivetted to a bar croſs, and ſpreading about 14 
inches at the foot, were fixed at the bottom of the pole, 
this would prevent its turning round or ſlipping on the 
pavement. And if a ſtrong 1ron hoop, or ferule, ri- 
vetted (or welded), to a ſemicircular piece ef iron 
ſpreading about 12 inches, and pointed at the ends, 
were fixed on at the top of the pole, it would prevent 
its ſliding againſt the wall. 

When theſe two laſt mentioned irons are fixed on, 
they give the pole all the ſteadineſs of a*ladder ; and 
becauſe it is not eaſy, except to perſons who have been 
uſed to it, to raiſe and ſet upright a pole of 40 feet or 
more in length, it will be convenient to have two ſmall 
poles or ſpars of about two inches diameter, fixed to 
the ſides of the great pole at about two or three feet 
above the middle of it, by iron eyes rivetted to two. 
plates, ſo as to turn every way ; the lower end of theſe 
ſpars to reach within a foot of the bottom of the great 
pole, and to have ferules and ſhort ſpikes to prevent 
ſliding on the pavement, when uſed occaſionally to ſup- 
port the great pole like a tripod. There ſhould be 
two ſtrong aſh trundles let through the pole, one at 
four feet and one at five feet from the bottom, to ſtand 
out about eight inches on each fide, and to ſerve as 
handles, or totwiſt the rope round in lowering a very 
heavy weight. If a block and pulley were fixed at about 
the middle of the rope, above the other pulley, and the 
other part of the rope made to run double, it would 
diminiſh any weight in the baſket nearly one-balf, and 
be very uſeful in drawing any perſon up, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe in the chambers, or for removing any ef- 
fects out of a chamber, which it might be dangerous 
to attempt by the ſtairs. | 

It has been proved, by repeated trials, that fuch a 
pole as we have been ſpeaking of can be raiſed from 
the ground, and two or three perſons taken out of the 
upper windows of an houſe, and ſet down ſafely in the 
ſtreet, in the ſpace of 35 ſeconds, or a little more than 
half a minute. Sick and infirm perſons, women, chil- 
dren, and many others, who cannot make uſe of a lad- 
der, may be ſafely and eaſily brought down from any 
of the windows of an houſe on fire by this machine, 
and, by putting a ſhort pole through the handles of the 
baſket, may be removed to any diſtance without being 
taken out of the baſket. The pole muſt always oy 
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and the baſket ſhould be kept at the 
watch-hou When the pole is laid up, the two ſpars 
ſhoald always be turned towards the bead of it. The 
baſket ſhould be made of peeled rods, and the pole and 
ſpars painted of a light ſtone-colour, to render it more 
viſible when uſed in the night. 

Machines for extinguiſhing Fire. Inthe year 1734, the 
Nate of Sweden offered a premium of 20,000 crowns 
for the beſt method of ſtopping the progreſs of acci- 
dentalfires ; when one Mr Faches, a German phyſician, 
made a preparation for that end, and the experiment 
was made on a houſe built on purpoſe, of dry fir, at 
Legard iſland, In the building were placed ſeveral 
tubs of tar and pitch, and a great quantity of chips, 
all which were ſet on fire; flames ifluing through the 
top of the houſe, windows, &c. when he threw in one 
of the barrels containing the preparation, which imme- 
diately quenched the flames; a ſecond barrel entirely 
cleared the ſmoke away ; and the whole was executed 
to the ſatistaction of the ſpectators, and to the no ſmall 
ſatisfaction of the inventor, who was about to return 
home, when unexpectedly the flames broke out again, 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 2 ſmall quantity of com- 
buſtible matter being introduced and ſet on fire ſecret] 
by ſome malicious perſon, Upon this the — 
cd mob felt npen Mr Fuches, and beat him moſt un- 
mercifully, ſo that he narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
He ſoon after left the country, and never could be 
prevailed on (though ſtrongly perſuaded by ſome of the 
moſt eminent citizens) to returu. It is ſaid, another ex- 

eriment of the ſame kind was tried in the year 1761 in 
Holland but rendered abortive through the perverſe- 
neſs of the populace. 

Attempts of a ſimilar nature have met with a better 
reception in England. Of theſe the moſt ſucceſsful was 
that of Mr Godfrey, whoſe contrivance is thus de- 
ſcribed by Mr Ambroſe Godfrey, grandſon to the in- 
ventor. The machine to be employed conſiſts of a 
ſmall portion of gunpowder cloſely confined ; which, 
when animated by fire, acts by its elaſtic torce upon a 
proper medium, and not only divideth it into the mi- 
nuteſt atoms, but diſperſeth it alſo in every direction, ſo 
as immediately to extinguiſh any fire within a certain 
diſtance. This medium is a liquor ſtrongly impregnated 
with a preparation of antiphlogiſtic principles, which 
by their action upon burning materials extinguiſh the 
flames, and reduce them in general to the ſtate of a black 
coal ; and, by its oppoſite nature to fire, hinders the re- 
maining ſparks, 8 the admiſſion of the 
air, from kindling the flames afreſh, By this means, 
the great point is obtained, in giving ſufficient time for 
totally extingniſhing any remains of fire, 

« They who preſume that water only will perform 
this will find themſelves greatly miſtaken, as the draught 
of air will certainly rekindle the neighbouring mate- 
rials, which are very fit to receive a freſh flame, the 
fire not being extinguiſhed by the quantity of water, but 
rather by the expanſion and rarefaction of its particles. 
There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe machines, from five to 
fifty pounds weight, in a portable and rather ſmall com- 
paſs, and may generally be carried to any place where 
2 man can go himſelf, 

But though theſe machines will prevent great fires 
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Fire, the rope ready fixed to it, and may be conveniently 
id up upon two or three iron hooks under any ſhade 
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by a timely application, they will not extinguiſh them rice: 
after they had reached a frightful height, and ſeveral —w—y 


houſes, perhaps near a whole ſtreet, are in flames. The 
floors muſt be ſtanding, and acceſs to the buildin 

ſafe, otherwiſe no perſon can be ſuppoſed to — 
near enough to apply them in a proper manner. Every 
fire has its beginning for the moſt part in ſome apart · 
ment; and, as ſoon as diſcovered, the family, inſtead ot 
loſing all preſence of mind, ſhould immediately apply 
one or more of theſe machines, which will then fully 
anſwer the intention. The proper time of applying 
them, ſuppoſes that they are ready at hand. It will 
be in vain to think of fetching them from any conſi- 
derable diſtance, as it will then be too late for them to 
perform any important ſervice ; except indeed being the 
probable means of ſaving ſome adjacent houſe, by ex- 
tinguiſhing the flames as often as they break out, till 
the building firſt on fire is totally conſumed, and, by 
falling into ruins, leaves the other in perfect ſafety.” 

On the 19th of May 1761, at novn, Mr Godfrey's 
experiment for extinguiſhing fire, was tried in an houſc 
erected for that purpoſe, near Mary-le-bon. Their 
royal highneſſes the duke of York, prince William 
Henry, prince Henry Frederic, a great number ot 
perſons of rank and diſtin&ion, and many of the learn- 
ed world gave their attendance on this ſingular occa- 
ſion, The houſe, which is of brick, conſiſts of three 
rooms one above another, a ſtair-caſe, chimney, lath- 
and-plaſter ceilings, and a kind of wainſcotting roand 
the rooms, of rough deal. Exactly at 12 o'clock the 
ground room, and that up one pair of ſtairs, were ſec 
on fire, by lighting the faggots and ſhavings laid in 
there for that purpoſe : in about 15 minutes the wain- 
ſcot of the under room was thought to be ſufficiently 
in flames, and three of the machines were thrown in ; 
which, by almoſt immediate and ſudden exploſions, in- 
ſtantancouſly extinguiſhed the flames, and the very 
ſmoke in th at apartment in a few minutes totally diſ- 
appeared. By this time, the firemen, &c. who had the 
care of throwing in the machines, gave an alarm that 
the ſtair caſe had taken fire, and that it was neceſſary 
directly to go to work upon the next room; which was 
accordingly done, and with the ſame effect. The expe- 
riment, however, hitherto did not univerſally ſatisfy : in 
the laſt inſtance eſpecially it was thought to be too ha- 
ſtily put in execution ; and the populace without-ſide 
the paling, who were ſuppoſed to amount to near 
20,000, and whoſe curioſity, from the very nature of 
their ſituation, remained much diſſatisfied, began to 
grow rather riotous, and talked of a ſecond bottle con- 
juror, For the ſake of the experiment, therefore, and 
to remove all manner of doubt, Mr Godfrey conſented 
to a third experiment in the upper room, which was 
entirely of wood, The flames were now ſuffered to get 
to a confiderable height, and even the window frames 
deſtroyed, before the machines were thrown in : which, 
however, anſwered exactly as the former had done; 
and, being quite in ſight of the out-ſtanders, met with 
univerſal approbation. 

Theſe machines of Mr Godfrey's, it is evident, would 
be of great uſe in extinguiſhing fires on ſhipboard ; and 
might be conſidered as a no leſs neceſſary part of a ſhip's 
lading, than her ſtores or ammunition. 

The hint of theſe machines is ſaid to have been ta- 
ken by DrGodfrey from the invention of one Zachary 
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Greyl, who exhibited machines ſimilar to thoſe of Dr 


— Godfrey, before perſons of the firſt rank, but without 


mecting with any encouragement. His machines were 
made of wood, and the liquor employed was only wa- 
cer and confequently inferior to Dr Godfrey's in its 
power of extingaiſhing fire. The latter is ſaid to have 
mixed his water with a certain quantity of oil of vi- 
triol, or with ſal ammoniac. Theſe machines, how- 
ever, as already obſerved, are found to be only ſervice- 
able in the beginning of a fire. When the roof had 
fallen in, they had no effect. 

Water-Engin? for Extinguiſhing Fire. See HypRo- 
STATICS, n“ 33. | 

In uſing this machine we have the following im- 
provement by Dr Hoffman, which promiſes to be of 
great efficacy. As ſoon as the engine is in readineſs 
to work, ſtir into the water that immediately is to be 
diſcharged, ſeven or eight pounds of pearl-aſhes in pow- 
der, and continue to add it in this manner as occaſion 
requires; taking care that it be directed againſt the 
timber or wainſcot, &c. juſt beginning to burn, and not 
waſted againſt the brick work: or, where time will ad- 
mit, diſſolve any quantity of pearl - aſhes in a copper with 
water, and as faſt as it diſſol ves, which will be in a few 
minutes, mix a pail full with the water in the engine, 
pretty often; and whatever burning wood it is played 
upon, will be extinguiſhed as if it was dipped in water, 
and will not burn afreſh in the part extinguiſhed. 

Eaſy Method of Extinguiſhing Fire in Chimneys. It is 
well known, that the inner parts of chimneys eaſi- 
ly take fire; the ſoot that kindles therein emits a 
greater flame, according as the tunnel is more eleva- 
red, becauſe the inferior air feeds the fire. If this air 
could therefore be ſuppreſſed, the fire would ſoon be 
extinguiſhed, In order to this, ſome diſcharge a pi- 
ſtol into the chimey, which produces no effect: others 
hy under the chimney a copper full of water ; but the 
vapours that riſe from it, far from extinguiſhing the 
fire, ſeem to give it new force. Water thrown into 
the chimney at top is equally of no effect, becauſe it 
comes down through the middle of the tunnel, and not 
along the ſides. It would be more adviſable to ſtop 
with dung the upper orifices of the tunnel, ſor quench- 
ing the fire. But the ſureſt and readieſt method is, to 
take a little gunpowder, and having humected it with 
ſpittle for binding it, to form it into ſmall maſſes, and 
fo throw it in the heart of the chimney, When it 
is burnt, and has produced a conſiderable vapour, a ſe- 
cond, afterwards a third, are thrown, and fo on, as 
much as is neceſſary. In a little time the fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed, and, as it were, choaked by this vapour; and 
cakes of inflamed ſoot are ſeen to fall from the tunnel, 
till at laſt not the leaſt veſtige of fire appears. 

Securing Buildings againſt Free. Dt Hales propoſes 
to cheek the progreſs of fires by covering the floors of 
rhe adjoining houſes with earth. The propoſal is 
founded on an experiment which he made with 2a fir- 
board half an/inch thick, part of which he covered 
with an inch- depth of damp garden mould, and then 
lighted a fire on the ſurface of the mould; thoughthe 
fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before 
rhe board was burnt through, and the earth prevented 
itfrom flaming. The thicker the earth is laidon the 
floors, the better: however, Dr Hales apprehends that 
the depth of an inch will generally be ſuffieient; and 
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he recommends to lay a deeper covering on the ſtairs, 
bceanſe the fire commonly aſcends by them with the 
greateſt velocity. 

M. Hartley made ſeveral trials in the years 1775 
and 1776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method 
which he had invented for reſtraining the ſpread of fire 
in buildings. For this purpoſe thin iron plates are 
well nailed to the tops of the joiſts, &c. the edges of 
the ſides and ends being lapped over, folded together, 
and hammered cloſe. Partitions, ſtairs, and floors, may 
be defended in the ſame manner ; and plates applied 
to one {ide have been found ſufficient, The plates are 
fo thin as not to prevent the floor from being nailed on 
the joiſts, in the ſame manner as if this preventative 
were not uſed; they are kept from ruſt by being 
painted or varniſhed with oil and turpentine, The 
expence of this addition, when extending through a 
whole building is eſtimated at about 5 per cent. Mr 
Hartley has a patent for this invention, and parliament 
has voted a ſum of money towards defraying the ex- 
pence of his numerous experiments. The ſame preſer- 
vative may alſo be walled to ſhips, furnitre, &c, 

Lord Mahon has alſo diſcovered and publiſhed a very 
timple and effectual method of fecuring every kind of 
building againſt all danger of fire, This method he 
has divided into three parts, viz. ander-flooring, extra- 
lathing, and inter-ſecuring. 

The method of under-flooring is either ſingle or double. 
In fingle under-flooring, a common ſtrong lath of oak or 
fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick, ſhould be nailed 
againſt each ſide of every joiſt, and of every main tim- 
ber, ſupporting the floor which is to be ſecured. Other 
ſimilar laths are then to be nailed along the whole length 
of the joiſts, with their ends butting againſt each other. 
The top of each of theſe laths or fillets ough to be at 
1; inch below the top of the joiſts or timbers againſt 
which they are nailed ; and they will thus form a ſort 
of ſmall ledge on each fide of all the joiſts, Theſe 
fillets are to be well bedded in a rough plaſter here- 
after mentioned, when they are nailed on, ſo that there 
may be no interval between them and the joiſts ; and 
the ſame plaſter ought to be ſpread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the ſides of that 
part of the joiſts which is between the top of the fillets 
and the upper edge of the joiſls. In order to fill up 
the intervals between the joiſts that ſupport the floor, 
ſhort pieces of common laths, whoſe length is equal to 
the width of theſe intervals, ſhould be laid in the con- 
trary direction to the joiſts, and cloſe toptther in a 
row, ſo as to touch one another: their ends muſt reſt 
upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 
the rough plaſter, but are not to be faſtened with nails. 
They mult then be covered with one thick coat of the 
rough plaſter, which is to he ſpread over them to the 
level of the tops of the joiſts: and in a day or 1wo 
this plaſter ſhould be trowelled over cloſe to the ſides 
of the joiſts, without covering the tops of the joiſts 
with it. 

In the metbod of deuble- flooring, the fillets and 
ſhort pieces of laths are applied in the manner already 
deſcribed ; but the coat of rough plaſter ought to be 
little more than half as thick as that in the former 
method. Whilſt this rungh plaſter is laid on, ſome 
more of the ſhort picces of laths abovementioned muſt 
be laid in the intervals betweenithe joiſts upon the firſt 
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coat, and be dipped deep in it. They ſhould be laid 


A a cloſe as poſſibſe to each other, and in the ſame di- 


reQion with the firſt layer of ſhort laths, Over this 
ſecond layer of ſhort laths there muſt be ſpread another 
coat of rqugh plaſter, which ſhould be trowelled level 
with the tops of the joiſts without riſing above them. 
The rouzh plaſter may be made of coarſe lime and 
hair; or, inſtead of hair, hay chopped to about three 
inches in length may be ſubſtituted with advantage. 
One meaſure of common rough ſand, two meaſures of 
ſlacked lime, and three meaſures of chopped hay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when ſuffi- 
ciently beat up together in the manner of common 
mortar. The hay ſhould be put in after the twoother 
ingredients are well beat np together with water. 
This plaſter ſhould be made (iff; and when the floor- 
ing boards are required to be laid down very ſoon, a 
fourth or fifth part of quicklime in powder, formed 
by dropping a ſmall quantity of water on the limeſtone 
« little while beſore it is uſed, and well mixed with this 
rough plaſter, will cauſe it to dry very faſt. If any 
cracks appear in the rough plaſter-work near the joiſts 
when it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be cloſed by 
waſhing them over with a bruſh wet with mortar-waſh : 
this waſh may be prepared by putting two meaſures of 

aicklime and one of common ſand in à pail, and 
ſtirring the mixture with water till the water becomes 
of the conſiſtence of a thin jelly. 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a ſmall quantity 
of very dry common ſand ſhould be ſtrewed over the 
plaſter-work, and ſtruck ſmooth with an hollow rule, 
moved in the direction of the joiſts, ſo that it may lie 
rounding between each pair of joiſts. The plaſter- 
work and ſand ſhould be perfectly dry before the 
boards are laid, for fear of the dry rot. The method 
of under-flooring may be ſucceſsfully applied to a wood- 
en ſtair-caſe ; but no ſand is to be laid upon the rough 
plaſter-work. The method of extra-lathing may be 
applied to ceiling joiſts, to ſloping roofs, and to wooden 
partitions, | 
The third method, which is that of inter-ſecuring, 
is very ſimilar to that of under-flooring ; but no ſand 
is afterwards to be laid upon it, Inter-ſecuring is ap- 
plicable to the ſame parts of a building as the method 
of extra-lathing, but it is ſeldom neceſlary. 

Lord Mahon has made ſeveral experiments in order 
to demonſtrate the eſſicacy of theſe methods. In moſt 
houſes it is only neceſlary to ſecure the floors ; and the 
extra-expence of under-flooring, including all mate- 
rials, is only about nine pence per ſquare yard, and 
with the uſe of quicklime a litile more, The extra- 
expence of extra-lathing is no more than ſix pence 
per ſquare yard for the timber ſide walls and par- 
titions ; but for the ceiling about nine pence per 
ſquare yard. But in moſt houſes no extra-lathing is 
neceſſary. 

Far- Eater. We have a great number of mounte- 
banks who have procured the attention and wonder of 
the public by cating of fire, walking on fire, waſhing 
their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 

The moſt celebrated of theſe was the famous Ri- 
chardſon, much talked of abroad, His ſecret, as re- 
lated in the Journal des Sgavans, of the year 1680, 
conſiſted in a pure ſpirit of ſuphur, wherewith he rub- 
bed his hands, andthe parts that were to touch the fire; 
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which burning and cauteriſing the epidermis, hardened 
and enabled the ſkin to reſiſt the fire. 

Indeed, this is no new thing: Amb. Pare aſſures 
us he had tried it on himſelf ; that after waſhing the 
hands in urine, and with unguentum aureum, one may 
ſafely waſh them in melted lead. . 4 

He adds alſo that by waſhing his hands in the juice 
of onions, he could bear a hot ſhovel on them while it 
melted lead. 

Fire, in theology. Sec HETTL. 

We read of the ſacred fire in the firſt temple of Jern- 
ſalem, which came down from heaven: it was kept 
with the utmoſt care, and they were forbidden to car- 
ry any ſtrange fire into the temple. This fire is one 
of the five things which the Jews confeſs were wanting 
in the ſecond temple. 

The pagans had their ſacred fires, which they kept 
in their temples with the moſt religious care, and which 
were never to be extinguiſhed, Numa was the firſt who 
nilt a temple to Fire as a goddeſs, at Rome, and inſſi- 
tuted an order of prieſteſſes for the preſervation of it. 
Sec VESTALS. 

Fire was the ſupreme god of the Chaldeans ; the 
Magi were worſhippers of fire; and the Greeks and 
Armenians ſtill keep up a ceremony called the ho/y fire, 
upon a perſuaſion that every Eaſter-day a miraculous 
fire deſcends from heaven into the holy ſepulchre, and 
kindles all the lamps and candles there, 

Free kindled ſpontaneouſly in the Human Body. Sce 
Extraordinary Caſes of BURNING. 

Fire» Barrel, See Firt-Ship, Note (8). 

Fire-Bavins, Ibid. Note (p). 

Fire- Arrow, in naval artillery, is a ſmall iron dart 
furniſhed with ſprings and bars, together with a match 
impregnated with ſalphur and powder, which is wound 
about its ſhaft. It is intended to fire the ſails of the 
enemy, and is for this purpoſe diſcharged from a muſ- 
Go or ſwivel- gun. The match being kindled by 
the exploſion, communicates the flame to the ſail againſt 
which it is directed, where the arrow is faſtened by 
means of its bars and ſprings. This weapon is pecu- 
liar to hot climates, particularly the Weſt Indies, 
where the ſails being extremely dry by reaſon of the 
great heats, they inſtantly take fire, and of courſe ſet fire 
to the maſts and riging, and laſtly to the veſſel itſelf, 

Firt-Ball, in artillery, a compoſition of meal-pow- 
der, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, pitch, &c. about the bigneſs 
of a hand-grenade, coated over with flax, and primed 
with the flow compoſition of a fuze. This is to be 
thrown into the enemy's works in the night time, to 
diſcover where they are; or to fire houſes, palleries, 
or blinds of the befegers ; but they are then armed 
with ſpikes or hooks of iron, that they may not roll 
off, but ſtick or hang where they are deſired to have 
any effect. Sce Fire-BaLLs, and Light Barris. 

Balls of Free, in meteorology, a kind of luminous bo- 


dies generally appearing at a great height above the 


earth, with a ſplendor ſurpaſſing that of the moon ; 
and ſometimes equalling her apparent ſize, They ge- 


nerally proceed in this hemſphere from north to ſouth 
with vaſt velocity, frequently breaking into ſeveral 
ſmaller ones, ſometimes vaniſhing with a report, ſome- 
times not. 
Theſe laminous appearances no doubt conſtitute one 
part of the ancient prodigics, blazing ſtars or comers, 
w 
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which laſt they ſometimes reſemble in being attended 


ich a train; but frequently they appear with a round 


and well defined diſk. The firſt of theſe of which we 
have any accurate account, was obſerved by Dr Halley 
and ſome other philoſophers at different places, in the 
year 1719. From the flight obſervations they could 
take of its courſe among the ſtars, the perpendicular 
ncight of this body was computed at about 7o miles 
from the ſurface of the earth. The height of others 
has alſo been computed and found to be various; 
though in general it is ſuppoſed to be beyond the li- 
mits aſſigned to our atmoſphere, or where it loſes its 
refractive power. The molt remarkable of theſe on 
record appeared on the 18th of Auguſt 1733, about 
nine o'clock in the evening. It was ſcen to the north» 
ward of Shetland, and took a ſoutherly direction for 
an immenſe ſpace, being obſerved as far as the ſouthern 
provinces of France, and one account ſays that it was 
ſcen at Rome alſo, During its courſeit appears frequently 
to have changed its ſhape ; ſometimes appearing iu the 
form of one ball, ſometimes of two or more ; ſometimes 
with a train, ſometimes without one. It paſſed over E- 
din burgh nearly in the zenith, and had then the appear- 
ance of a well-defined round body, extremely luminous 
and of a greeniſh colour; the light which itjdiftuſed on 
the ground giving likewiſe a greeniſh caſt toobjects At- 
ter palling the zenith it was attended by a train of conſi- 
derable length, which continually augmenting, at laſt 
obliterated the head entirely; ſo that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtuſe end foremoſt. The 
motion was not apparently ſwift, by reaſon of its great 
height; though in reality it muſt have moved with 
great rapidity on account of the vaſt ſpace it travelled 
over ina ſhort time. In other places its appearance 
was very different. At Greenwich we are told, that 
«© two bright balls parallel to each other led the way, 
the diameter of which appeared to be about two feet; 
and were followed by an expulſion of eight others, not 
elliptical, ſeeming gradually to mutilate, for the laſt 
was ſmall; Between cach two balls a luminous ſerra- 
ted body extended, and at the laſt a blaze iſſued which 
terminated in a point, Minute particles dilated from 
the whole. The balls were tinted firſt by a pure 
bright light, then followed a tender yellow, mixed 
with azure, red, green, &c.; which, with a coalition 
of bolder tints and a reflection from the other balls, 
gave the moſt beautiful rotundity and variation of co- 
lours that the human eye could be charmed with, The 
ſudden illamination of the atmoſphere, and the form 
and ſingular tranſition of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful: nevertheleſs the amazing vi- 
vid appearance of the different balls, and other rich 
conneRive parts not very eaſy to delineate, gave an effect 
equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of its glory.” 
Dr Blagden, in a paper on this ſubje& in the 74th 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has not on- 
ly given a particular account of this and other meteors 
of the kind, but added ſeveral conjectures relating to 
the probable cauſes of them. The firſt thing which 
occurred to philoſophers on this ſubject was, that the 
meteors in queſtion were burning bodies riſing from 
the ſarface of the earth, and flying along the atmo- 
ſphere with great rapidity. But this hypotheſis was 
ſoon abandoned, on conſidering that there was no 
power known by which ſuch bodies could cither be 
Vor. VII. 
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raiſed to a ſufficient height, or projected with the ve- 


locity of the meteors. The next hypotheſis was, that 


they do not conſiſt of one ſingle body, but of a train of 
ſulphureous vapours, extending a vaſt way through the 
atmoſphere, and being kindled at one end, diſplay the 
luminous appearances in queſtion by the tire running 
from one end of the train 10 the other. To this hypo- 
theſis, which was invented by Dr Halley, Dr Blagden 
objects that no juſt explanation is given of_the nature 
of the vapours themſelves, the manner in which they 
are raiſed up, or in which they can be regularly arranged 
in ſtraight lines of ſuch vaſt exient ; or how they can 
be ſuppoſed to burn in ſuch rarefied air. © Indeed, 
(lays he) it is very difficult to conceive how yapours 
could be prevented, in thoſe regions where there is in a 
manner no preſſure, from ſpreading out on all ſides in 
conſequence of their natural elaſticity, and inſtantly 
loſing that degree of denſity which ſeems neceſſary for 
inflammation. Beſides, it is to be expected, that ſuch 
trains would ſometimes take fire in the middle, and 
thus preſent the phenomenon of two meteors at the 
ſame time, receding from one another in a direct line.“ 

For theſe and other reaſons this hypotheſis of Dr 
Halley was abandoned, and another ſubſtituted in its 
place. This was, that the meteors we ſpeak of are 
permanent ſolid bodies, not riſing from the earth, but 
revolving round it in very eccentric orbits, and thus 
in their perigeon moving with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty. But the Doctor ſhows, that even on this ſup- 
polition, the velocity of ſach bodies muſt ſcarce be 
one third of that with which fire-balls move, and 
which has been calculated at upwards of 1000 miles 
per minute. The hypotheſis is likewiſe liable to a 
number of other objections which cannot be anſwer- 
ed, particularly from the variations in their appear- 
ance ; for it is impoſlible to ſhow in what manner one 
ſolid and permanent body could aſſume the appear- 
ance of eight or ten, as was the caſe with the meteor 
of 1783; nor can it be ſhown why a body, which in 
paſſing over Edinburgh appeared with a diſk evident- 
ly leſs than that of the ſun, ſhould in paſſing over 
Greenwich, aſſume the appearance of two bodies, cach 
of which had a diſk conſiderably larger than the ap- 
parent diſk of that luminary. To obviate, in ſome 
meaſure, objections of this kind, it has been ſuppoſed 
that the revolving bodies are ſurrounded by a kind of 
electrical atmoſphere by which they are rendered lu- 
minous; but (ſays the Doctor) I think, whoever 
carefully peruſes the various accounts of fire-balls, and 
eſpecially ours of the 18th of Auguſt, when it divided, 
will perceive that their phenomena do not correſpond 
with the idea of a ſolid nucleus involved in a ſubtle 
fluid, any more than with the idea of another learned 
gentleman, that they become luminous by means of a 
contained fluid, which occaſionally explodes through 
the thick ſolid outer ſhell.” 

Another hypotheſis, which Dr Blagden has not men- 
tioned, is, that the meteors in queſtion area kind of bodies 
which take fire as ſoon as they come within the atme- 
ſphere of the earth. But this cannot be ſuppoſed with- 
out implying a previons knowledge of theſe bodies, 
which it is altogether impoſſible we can have. The 
only opportunity we have of ſeeing them is when they 
are on fire, Before that time they are in an inviſible 


and unknown ſtate 2 it is ſurely improper to ar- 
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gue concerning them in this ſtate, or pretend to de- 


. tcrmine any one of their properties, when we have it 


not in our power to ſce or inveſtigate them in the 
leaſt, As the meteors therefore never manifeſt them- 
ſelves to our ſenſes but when they are on fire, the on- 
ly rational concluſion we can draw from thence, is, that 
they have no exiſtence in any other ſtate; and conſe- 
= that their ſubſtance muſt be compoſed of that 

uid which, when acting after a certain manner, be- 
comes laminons and ſhows itſelf as fire ; remaining in- 
viſible and cluding our reſearches in every other caſe. 
On this hypotheſis we muſt conclude that the fire-balls 
are great bodies of electric matter, moving from one 
part of the heavens where, to our conception, it is ſu- 
perabundant, to another where it is deficient, This 
opinion is adopted by Dr Blagden for the follow- 
ing reaſons : 

1. On account of their prodigious velocity, which 
is not leſs than 1200 miles in a minute, and ſeems in- 
compatible with any other ſubſtance we know beſides 
the electric fluid. This (ſays = is perhaps the 
only caſe in which the conrſe or direction of that fluid 
is rendered perceptible to our ſenſes, in conſequence 
of the large ſcale on which theſe meteors move. 

2. Various electrical phenomena have been obſerved 
to attend them, ſuch as lambent fires ſettling upon 
men, horſes, &c. and ſparks coming from them, ** or 
the whole meteor itſelf waxy our author), it is ſaid, 
has damaged ſhips, houſes, &c. after (the manner of 
lightning.” This laſt circumſlance, however, we can 
believe only of another kind of fire-balls, of which we 
ſhall afterwards treat, which keep at a ſmall diſtance 
from the earth, or run along its ſurface ; for the great 
meteors of which we now ſpeak, flying at the diſtance 
of 50 or 60, or more miles from the ſurface of the 
earth cannot be leſs from their apparent ſize than a 
mile or a mile and an half in diameter. Such an im- 
menſe body of electric matter —— on the earth, 
would by its cxploſion ruin a large tract of country; 
and there js no probability that when engendered in 
ſuch a rare atmoſphere it could break through the 
whole body of — and denſe air which lies between 
theſe regions and the earth, and which we know re- 
ſiſts the paſſage of the electric fluid very ſtrongly. 
Notwithſtanding this there is no impoſſibility that the 
atmoſphere may be clefrified to a great degree by 
ſach a meteor paſling over it; and thus electrical ap- 
pearances may attend theſe bodies withont any actual 
emiſſion of their ſubſtance, as Dr Blagden ſuppoſes. If 
there be really (ſays he) any hiſſing noiſe heard while 
the meteors are paſſing, it ſeems 3 on no 
other ſuppoſition than that of ſtreams of electric mat- 
ter iſſuing from them, and reaching the earth with a 
velocity equal to that of the meteor, namely, in two or 
three ſeconds. Accordingly, in one of our late me- 
teors, the hiſſing was compared to that of electricit 
Muing from a conductor. The ſparks flying off 
perpetually from the body of fire-balls may poſſibly have 
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ſome connection with theſe ſtreams. Inthe ſame matt® Fire: 


ner the ſound of exploſions may perhaps be brough 
quicker than if it was propagated to us by the air alone. 
Should theſe ideas be well founded, the change of direc- 
tion, which meteors ſeem at times to undergo, may 
poſſibly be influenced by the ſtate of the ſurface of the 
carth over which they are paſling, and to which the 
ſtreams are ſuppoſed to reach. A ſimilar cauſe may oc- 
caſion the apparent exploſion, the opening of more 
channels giving new vent and motion to the eleAric 
fluid, May not the deviation and exploſion which ap- 
pear to have taken place in the fire-ball of the 18th of 
Auguſt over Lincolnſhire, have been determined by its 
approach towards the fens, and an attraction produced 
by that large body of moiſture ?”” 

The exploſion mentioned by our author over Lin- 
colnſhire does not ſeem to have been the only one 
which happened during the courſe of this meteor. Se- 
veral people heard reports after it had vaniſhed ; and 
theſe were ſometimes ſingle and ſometimes double. Ar 
Edinburgh two reports were heard, the one immediate- 
ly following the other, at the diſtance of fix or ſeven 
minutes after the meteor had paſſed. Theſe reports no 
doubt indicated a temporary diſſolution of the body ; 
but it is by no means probable that the diſſolution could 
have taken place cither on account of the ſtate of the 
earth or atmoſphere. We muſt conſider that both 
carth and atmoſphere are always full of electric fluid; 
and if there happens io be what is called a deficiency (a) 
in one of them, the other inſtantly ſupplics it. Itis 
impoſſible, therefore, that either the earth or atmo- 
ſphere could receive ſuch an immenſe additional quan- 
tity in one part without a vent being provided for it 
ſomewhere elſe. In thunder ſtorms we naturally con- 
clude that a vaſt quantity of electrical matter is put in 
motion; but from the effects of lightning it appears 
that this quantity muſt be very trifling in compariſon 
with what the meteor we now ſpeak of contained. A 
violent flaſh of lightning has been known to perforate 
a looking-glaſs, and make only a hole about an inch 
diameter. Now we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
flaſh, tremendous as it might appear to our eyes, was 
any other than an cleric ſpark of an inch in diame- 
ter. The meteor, on the other hand, appears not to 
have been leſs than a mile in diameter; fo that the 
diſproportion betwixt it and a ſingle flaſh of lightning 
appears almoſt beyond calculation; and we may rea- 
ſonably conclude that it could not have been equalled 
by 10,000 thunder ſtorms. Had this amazing body 
of electric fire deſcended through the atmoſphere and 
diſſipated itſelf on the fens of Lincolnſhire, it muſt 
have produced the moſt violent and unheard of effects, 
not only in that place, but probably throughout the 
whole iſland. Its diſſipation muſt therefore have been 
in the higher regions, where there was ample ſpace to 
receive it; and where its exploſion, whatever concuſ- 
fon it might make among the etherial matter itſelf, 
could not affect our earth or atmoſphere in any re- 

markable 
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(a) A real deficiency can never happen with regard to the electric fluid in any ſubſtance whatever, as is 
ſhown at large under the article ELEcT&1C1TY, as well as many others in this work. What ſcems a deficiency is 


only when the fluid has a tendency to circulate. 


In this caſe, as the motion muſt begin in one place and return 


from another, the place where it begins ſeems to be deficient, becauſe the fluid is going away from it ; while 
that from which it returns ſeems, for a ſimilar reaſon, to have too much, 
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markable degree. Its re-apptarance was owing to the 


w—— ſame tendency in the fluid to circulate which had ori- 


ginally produced it ; and which probably was the vio- 
lent carthquake in Calabria and the eruption in Ice- 
land. Sce EARTHQUAKE, n“ III. 

3. Another argument adduced by Dr Blagden in 
fa vour of the electrical origin of fire - balls, is their con- 
nection with the aurora borealis, and the reſemblance 
they bear to theſe phenomena, which are now almoſt 
univerlally allowed to be electrical.“ Inſtances (ſays 
he) are recorded, where northern lights have been ſeen 
to join, and form luminous balls, darting about with 

rcat velocity, and even leaving a train behind them 
like the common fire-balls. This train I take to be 
nothing elſe but the rareficd air left in ſuch an electri- 
fied ſtate as tobe luminous ; and ſome ſtreams of the 
northern lights are very much like it.” The aurora 
borealis appears io occupy as high, if not a higher re- 
gion above the ſurface of the carth, as may be judged 
from the very diſtant countries to which it has been 
viſible at the ſame time: indeed the great aceumula- 
tion of electric matter ſcems to lie beyond the verge 
of our atmoſphere, as eſtimated by the ceſſation of 
twilight. Allo with the northern lights a hiſſiug noiſe 
is Cai to be heard in ſome very cold climates : Gme- 
lin ſpeaks of it in the moſt pointed terms, as frequent 


* See Aure and very loud in the north-eaſtern parts of Siberia“; 
7s Borealis. and other travellers have related ſimilar fads.“ 


4. Our author thinks that the ſtrongeſt argument 
for the electrical origin of theſe meteors is the direc- 
tion of their courſe, which is conſtantly either from 
the north or north-weſt quarter of the heavens, or to- 
wards it ; or, as our author thinks, nearly in the di- 
rection of the magnetical meridian. Such a courſe, 
however, ſeems only to belong to the very large firc- 
balls of which we now ſpeak ; the ſmaller ones, called 
Falling Sr ARS, being moved in all directions; per- 
haps (ſays the Doctor), becauſe they come further within 
the verge of our atmoſphere, and are thereby expoſed to 
the action of extrancous canſes, That the ſmaller ſort 
of meteors, ſuch as ſhooting ſtars, are really lower 
down in the atmoſphere, is rendered very probable by 
their ſwifter apparent motion ; perhaps it is this very 
circumſtance which occaſions them to be ſmaller, the 
ele ic fluid being more divided in more reſiſting air. 
But as thoſe maſſes of electric matter which move 
where there is ſcarce any reſiſtance, ſo generally affect 
the direction of the magnetic meridian, the ideas which 
have been entertained of ſome analogy between theſe 
two obſcure powers of nature ſeem not altogether 


without foundation. If the foregoing conjectures be 


juſt, diſtin& regions are allotted to the electrical phe- 
nomens of our atmoſphere. Here below we have thun- 
der and lightning, from the unequal diſtribution of 
the electric fluid among the clouds in the loftier re- 
gions, Whither the clouds never reach, we have the 
various gradations of falling ſtars ; till, beyond the li- 
mits of our corpuſcular atmoſphere, the fluid is put in- 
to motion in ſufficient maſſes, to hold a determined 
courſe and exhibit the different appearances of what 
we call fire balls: and probable at a (till greater eleva- 
tion above the earth, the electricity accumulates in a 
lighter andleſs condenſed form, to produce the wonder- 
— diverſified ſtreams and coruſcations of the aurora 
realis. 
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written before Mr Morgan's account of the non-con- 
ducing power of a perfect vacuum made its appear- 
ance, An abſtract of his arguments on this ſabje& is 
given under the article ELECTRICITY, n? 130—137. 
and their inſufficiency to prove the point intended, is 
ſhown under the ſame article, n? 277. Under that 
article, we have only mentioned the deficiency in 
Mr Morgan's argument, without adducing any po- 
ſitive proof to the contrary, - Such a proof, how- 
ever, is offered by the meteor in queſtion, or by others 
of the ſame nature. Dr Halley, ſpeaking of the fire» 
ball of 1719, the height of which he calculated at very 
lictle leſs than 70 miles, expreſſes his ſurpriſe that 
ſound ſhould be propagated through a medium near 
300,000 times rarer than the common air, and the 
next thing to a perfect vacuum. Now it remains, and 
for ever will remain, to be proved, that Mr Morgan's 
moſt perfect vacuum, formed by boiling quickſilver in 
a tube ever ſo long, contains a medium More than 
300,000 times rarer than the common atmoſphere. 


From Mr Cavallo's experiments“ it appears, that when. 
air is only rarched 1000 times, the electric light is tricity, 
exceſſively weak; ſo that there is not the leaſt proba- n® 142. 


bility that in an aerial medium zoo, ooo times rarer 
than the preſent, if indeed ſuch a medium can exiſt, 
there could be any light made viſible in the ordinary 
experiments. We ſee, however, by the many ex- 
amples of meteors which have occurred at prodigious 
heights in the atmoſphere, that the electric light in 
ſuch a rarefied atmoſphere is not only viſible, but acts 
as vigorouſly in every reſpect as if it were on the ſur- 
face of the carth. This circumſtance therefore affords 
a complete demonſtration of the fallacy of Mr Mor- 
gan's argument, and a direct proof that the electric 
fluid pervades ſpace as completely diveſted of air as 
the beſt artificial vacuum we can make; nay, where it 
is generally believed by mathematicians that the at- 
moſphere has ceaſed altogether, His other arguments 
drawn à priori are ſtill more inconcluſive than that we 
have juſt mentioned. He tells us, that if a vacuum 
was a conductor, the whole quantity of ele&ric matter 


contained in the earth and atmoſphere would be per- 


petually flying off through the regions of infinite ſpace 
as being ſurrounded by a boundleſs conductor. But 
even this does not follow, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
theſe regions to be an abſolute vacuity ; for we know 
that electricity does not fly to a 8 ſubſtance 
merely becauſe it is a conductor, but becauſe it opens 
a paſſage to ſome place whither it has a tendency to 
go though the conductor was not there. Now, on 
the preſent . as the conductor would lead to 
uo place to which the electric matter had any previous 
tendency, We cannot aſſign any reaſon why it ſhould 
acquire a tendency to fly off merely on account of the 
neighbourhood of a conductor, even though boundleſs. 
His other objection (that on the ſuppoſition of a 
vacuum being capable of conducting electricity, the 
whole ſpace in the univerſe would be filled with elec- 
tric fluid) may be admitted in its fulleſt extent, with- 
out any detriment whatever to ſcience : and indeed, if 
we allow the electric fluid to be only a modification of 
the light of the ſun, as is rendered very probable un- 
der the article ELECTRICITY, ſect. vi. as well as that 
of Fink, and many others in various places of this 
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work, we muſt own that the whole univerſe is filled 


The metcors im queſtion will be no other 
than diſcharges of electricity from one part of the ce- 
leſtial ſpaces to another, ſimilar to the diſcharges be- 
twecn the poſitive and negative ſide of an electrified 
bottle, thus intimating, that a circulation has taken 
place in the fluid, which the meteor at once com- 
pletes and puts an end to, Sce the article MgTEo- 
KOLOGY, 

Belides theſe already juſt mentioned of ſuch vaſt 
magnitude, there are others much ſmaller and nearer 
the ſurface of the earth, rolling upon it, or falling upon 
it, exploding with violence, as is the caſe with thoſe 
which appear in the time of thunder, and frequently 
produce miſchicvous effects. One of theſe is mention- 
cd by ſome authors as falling in a ſerene evening in the 
iſland of Jamaica; exploding as ſoon as it touched the 
ſurface of the ground, aud making a conſiderable hole 
in it, Another is mentioned by Dr Prieſtley as rolling 
along the ſurface of the ſea, then riſing and ſtriking the 
top - maſt of a man of war, exploding, and damagin 
the ſhip. In like manner we hear of an eleQrified 
cloud at Java in the Eaſt Indies: whence, without any 
thunder-itorm, there iſſued a vaſt number of fire-balls, 
which did incredible miſchief. This laſt phenomenon 
points out to us the true origin of balls of this kind, 
Viz. an exceſſive accumulation of electricity in one part, 
or a violent tendency to circulate, when at the lame 
time the place where the motion begins is at ſo great 
a diſtance, or meets with other obſtables of ſuch a na- 
ture, that it cannot eaſily get thither. Urged on, how- 
ever, by the vehement preſſure from behind, it is ſor- 
ced to leave its place; but being equally unable to 
diſplace the great quantity of the ſame fluid, which 
has no inclination to move the ſame way with itſelf, it 
js collected imo balls, which run hither and thither, ac- 
cording as they meet with conductors capable of lead- 
ing them into ſome part of the circle, This js even 
confirmed by an experiment related at the endof Dr 
Prieſtley's fifth volume on Air. He relates that a gen- 
tleman having charged with a very powerful machine, 
a jar, which had the wire ſupporting the knob of a 
eonſiderable length, and paſſed through a glaſs-tube, a 
globe of fire was ſeen to iſſue out of it. This glove 
gradually aſcended up the glaſs- tube till it came to the 
top of the knob, where it ſettled, turning ſwiftly on 
its axis, and appearing like a red-hot iron ball of three 
quarters of an inch diameter. On continuing to turn 
the machine, it gradually deſcended into the jar; which 
it had no ſooner done, than there iſſued a moſt vio- 
lent exploſion and flaſh, the jar being diſcharged and 
broken at the ſame time. This experiment, however, 
is ſingu lar in its kind; for neither the gentleman who 
performed it, nor any other, has yet been able to re- 
peat it. Single as it is, however, we may yet gather 
from it, that a fire-ball will be the conſequence of a 
very violent electrification of any ſubſtance, provided 
at the ſame time that the air be in a very non-conduc- 
ting ſtate, ſo that the electricity may not evaporate in- 
to it as faſt as it is collected; for this would produce 
only lucid ſtreams and flaſhes, asin the common expe- 
riments with the Leyden phial: and it is probably an 
mattention to this circamſtance which has hitherto pre- 
vented the repetition of* the experiment abovemen- 
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produces fire-balis, the moſt miſchievous kind of light- 
ning, as is Explained under that article. 

With regard to the uſes which fire-balls ſerve in the 
ſyſtem of nature, it is plain that they are the means 
of preſerving the equilibrium in the electric fluid in the 
atmoſphere, which wonld otherwiſe produce the moſt 
dreadful tempeſts. Under the article ZurorA Borealis, 
it is ſhown why there muſt be a conſtant current of 
electric matter through the bowels of the earth from 
the equator to the poles, and from the poles to the 
equator through the atmoſphere, The great meteors 
ſerve for keeping up the equilibrium in this great atmo- 
ſpherical current, while the ſmaller ones anſwer a like 
purpoſe in the general maſs of electrie matter diſperſed 
over the face of the carth, and therefore are ſeen to 
move in all directions, as the equilibrium happens to 
require them in different parts. With regard to thoſe 
which are obſcrved in the lower regions of the earth, 
or rolling on the ſurface of the ground itſelf, they un- 
doubtedly anſwer purpoſes of a ſimilar kind in theſe 
lower regions ; for as fire-balls in general are produced 
by a great exceſs of electricity in one place there muſt 
of courſe be an equal deficiency in another; and to 
reſtore the equilibrium, or, to ſpeak more properly, ts 
prevent a dangerous commotion from taking place 
throughout the whole maſs of electric fluid, the fire 
ball break forth, and cither puts a ſtop at once to the 
diſturbance by an exploſion, or by filent and inviſible 
evaporation, From ſome accounts indeed it would 
ſcem that even the large celeſtial meteors detached 
part of their ſubſtance to accompliſh this purpole ; 
though, for the reaſons already given, it would ſeem 
more probable that they operated by electrifying the 
atmoſphere, or ſetting the fluid contained in it in mo- 
tion, ſo as to produce {mall fire-balls of itſelf, rather 
than by detaching avy part of their own bodies to ſuch 
a diſtance, Dr Blagden, in the paper above quoted, 
gives an account of an appearance of this kind. It was 
deſcribed in a letter to Sir Joſeph Banks from the 
Abbe Mann, director of the academy at Bruſſels. * It 
happened (ſays the Abbe) at Mariekercke, a ſmall vil- 
lage on the coaſt, about half a mile weſt of Oſtend. 
The curate of the village was fitting in the duſk of 
the evening with a friend, when a ſudden light ſur- 
priſed them, and, immediately after a ſmall ball of 
light-coloured flame came through a broken pane of 
glaſs, croſſed the room where they were ſitting, and 
fixed itſelf on the chink of a door oppolite to the win» 
dow where it entered, and there died gradually away. 
It appeared to be a kind of phoſphoric light carried 
along by the current of air, The curate and his friend 
greatly ſurpriſed at what they ſaw, apprehended fire 
in the neighbourhood ; but going out, found that the 
fire which had come in through the window had been 
detached from a large meteor in its paſſage,” 

Firg-Cocks. Churchwardens in London and with- 


in the bills of mortality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper 
diſtances in ſtreets, and keep a large engine and hand 
engine for extinguiſhing fire, under the penalty of 
ſtat. 5 Ann. c. 31. 

On the breaking out of any fire in London or Weſt- 
minſter, the conſtables and beadles of pariſhes ſhall re- 


pair 
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pair to the place with their ſtaves, and aſſiſt in ex- 
tinguiſhing it, and cauſe the people to work for that 
end, &c. 

Fixx-Eugine. See Sręam Engine. 

Free- Flair, in ichthyology. See Raja. 

Freg- Flies, a ſpecics of flies common in Guiana, of 
which there are two ſpecies. The largeſt is more than 
an inch in length, having a very large head connected 
with the body by a joint of a particular ſtructure, with 
which at ſome times it makes a loud knock, particular - 
ly when laid on its back. The fly has two feelers or 
horns, two wings, and {1x wn. Under 1s belly is a 
circular patch, which, in the dark, ſhines like a candle; 
and on each ſide of the head near the eyes is a promi- 
nent, globular luminous body, in ſize about one-third 
larger than 2 muſtard ſeed. Each of theſe bodies is like 
a living ſtar, emitting a bright, and not ſmall, light; 
ſince two or three or of theſe animals, put into a glaſs- 
veſſel, afford light ſufficient to read without difficulty, 
if placed cloſe to the book. When the fly is dead, 
theſe bodies will afford conſiderable light, though it 
is leſs vivid than before ; and if bruiſed, and rubbed 
over the hands or face, they become luminous in the 
dark, like a board ſmeared oyer with Engliſh phoſpho- 
rus. They have a reddiſh-brown er cheſnut colour ; and 
live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad 
in the night. The other kind is not more than half as 
large as the former : their light proceeds from under 
their wings, and is (cen only when they are elevated, 
like ſparks of fire appearing or diſappearing at every 
ſecond. Of theſe the air is full in the night, tho' they 
are never ſeen in the day, They are common not only 
in the ſouthern, but in the northern parts of America, 
during theſummer, 

Fige-Lock, or Fuſil, a ſmall gun which fires with a 
flint. It is diſtinguiſhed from an old muſket, or 
match-lock, which was fired with a match. The fire- 
lock is now in common uſe in the European armies. 

Fire-Phileſophers, or Philsſophi per ignem, a fanatical 
ſect of philoſophers who appeared towards the cloſe of 
the 16th century, and made a figure in almoſt all the 
countries of Europe. The diſtinguiſhing tenet from 
which they derived this appellation was, that the inti- 
mate eſſences of natural things were only to be known 
by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical 
proceſs. They were alſo called Theo/ophiſts, from 
their declaring againſt human reaſon as a dangerous 
and deceitful guide, and repreſenting a divine and ſu- 
pernatural illumination as the only means of arriving 
at truth: they were likewiſe denominated Paracelſiſts, 
from the name of Paracelſus, the eminent phyſician and 
chemiſt, who was the chief ornament and leader of this 
extraordinary ſect. It was patroniſed in England by 
Robert Flood or Fludd, who endeavoured to illuſtrate 
the philoſophy of Paracelſus in a great namber of trea- 
tiſes ; in France, it was zealouſly propagated by Ri- 
vier; in Denmark, by Seyerinus ; in Germany, by 
Kanrath, an eminent phyſician of Dreſden; and in 
other countries by warm and ſucceſsful yotaries, who 
aſſumed a ſtriking air of piety and devotion, and pro- 
poſed to themſelves no other end than the advance» 
ment of the divine glory, and the reſtoration of peace 
and concord in a divided church : accordingly they 
were joined by ſeveral perſons eminent for their piety, 

and diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the adyancement of 
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true religion. One of the moſt celebrated of theſe was 
Daniel Hoffman, profeſſor of divinity in the univer- 
ſity of Helmſtadt, who, availing himſelt of ſome un- 
guarded paſſages in the writings of Luther, extrava- 
gantly maintained, that philolophy was the mortal 
enemy of religion; that truth was diviſible into two 
branches, the philoſophical and theological ; and that 
what was true in philoſophy was falſe in theology. 
Hoffman was afterwards obliged, by the interpoſition of 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunſwick, to retract his invec- 
tives againſt philoſophy, and to acknowledge in the 
moſt open manner the harmony and union of ſound 
philoſophy with true and genuine theology, 

FIRE-Places are contrivances for communicating heat 
to rooms, and alſo for anſwering various purpoſes of 
art and manufacture. See CHIMNEY, FurRNACE, and 
STOVE. 

The Jate ingenious Dr Franklin, having recount- 
ed the inconveniences and advantages of fire-places 
in common uſe, propoſes a new contrivance for this 
purpoſe, called the Pennſylvania fire-place, 1. This 
machine conſiſts of a bottom-place or hearth-piece 
— fig. 1.) with a riſing moulding before for a fen- 

er, two perforated ears F, C, for receiving two 
ſcrew-rods ; a long air-hole aa, through which the 
outward air paſſes into an air-box; and three ſmoke. 
boles repreſented by dark ſquares in BC, thro' which 
the ſmoke deſcends and paſſes away; beſides, double 
ledges for receiving between them the lower edges of 
the other plates. 2. A back plate without holes, and 
furniſhed with a pair of ledges to receive, 3. The twa 
ſide-plates, each of which has a pair of ledges to re- 
ccive the ſ{ide-edpges of the front plate, with a ſhouldex 
on which it reſts ; two pair of ledges to receive the 
ſide-edges of the two middle plates' which form the 
air-box, and an oblong air-hole near the top, through 
which the air warmed in the box is diſchargedintothe 
room, and a wing or bracket as A, and a ſmall hole 
as R, for the axis of the regiſter to turn in, See 
fig. 2. which repreſents one of theſe plates. 4. An 
air-box, compoſed of the two middle plates D E and 
F G, fig. 3. and 3. The firſt has five thin ledges or 
partitions caſt on it, the edges of which are received 
into ſo many pair of ledges caſt in the other: the to 
of all the cavitics formed by theſe ihin deep ledges are 
alſo covered by a ledge of the ſame form and depth caſt 
with them ; ſo that when the plates are put together, 
and the joints lated, there is no communication be- 
tween the air-box and the ſmoke. In the winding 
paſſages of this box, freſh air is warmed as it paſſes in- 
to the room. 5. A front- plate, which is arched on 
the under fide, and ornamented with foliages, &c. 
6. A top plate, with a pair of cars M, N, (fig. 5.) 
anſwerable to thoſe in the bottom plate, and perfora- 
ted for the ſame purpoſe. It has alſo a pair of ledges 
running round the under fide to receive the top edges 
of the front, back, and fide plates. The air-box docs 
not reach up tothe top-plate by 25 inches. 

All theſe plates are of caſt iron; and when they are 
all in their proper places, they are bound firmly toge- 
ther by a pair of ſlender rods of wrought iron with 
ſcrews, and the machine appears as in ig. 5. There 
are alſo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7. The 
ſhutter, which is of ſuch a length and breadth as to 
cloſe well the opening of the fire-place, and ſerving to 
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Fire, blow up the fire, and to ſecure it in the night. It is 
S—— raiſed or depreſſed by means of two braſs knobs, and 
ſlides ina groove left between the foremoſt ledge of the 


lide plates and the face of the front plate. 8. The 
regiſter, which is placed berween the back plate and 
air-box, and furniſhed with a key; ſo that it may be 
tarned on its axis, and made to lic in any poſition be- 
tween level and upright. The operation of this ma- 
chine, and the method of fixing it, may be underſtood 
by obſerving the profile of the chimney and fire-places 
in fig. 6, M is the mantle-piece or breaſt of the 
chimney ; C the fannel; B the falſe back, made of 
brick-work in the chimney, four inches or more from 
the true back, from the top of which a cloſing is to 
be made over tothe breaſt of the chimney, that no air 
may paſs into the chimney except that which goes un- 
der the falſe back, and up behind it; E the true back 
of the chimney: T the top of the fire-place; F the 
front of it; A the place where the fire is made ; D 
the air-box ; X the hole in the ſide plate, thro' which 
the warmed air is diſcharged out of the air-box into 
the room ; H the hollow, formed by removing ſome 
bricks from the hearth onder the bottom plate filled 
with freſh air, entering at the paſſage J, and aſcend- 
ing into the air-box throngh the air-hole in the bot- 
tom plate near C, the partition in the hollow, deſign- 
ed to keep the air and ſmoke apart; P the paſſage un- 
der the falſe back, and part of the hearth for the 
ſmoke; and the arrows in the figure ſhow the courſe 
of the ſmoke, The fire being made at 4, the flame 
and ſmoke will aſcend, ſtrike the top 7, and give it 
a conſiderable heat; the ſmoke will turn over the air- 
box, and deſcend between it and the back plate to the 
holes near C in the bottom plate, heating in its paſ- 
ſage all the plates of the machine : it will then proceed 
under and behind the falſe back, and riſe into the 
chimney. The air of the room contiguous ts the ſe- 
veral plates, and warmed by them, becomes ſpecifical- 
ly lighter than the other air in the room, and is obli- 
_ ged to riſe ; but being prevented by the cloſure over 

the fire-place from going up the chimney, is forced 
out into the room, and riſing by the mantle- piece to 
the ceiling, is again driven down gradually by the 
* ſteam of newly warmed air that follows; and thus the 
whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed. 
The air alſo, warmed under the bottom plate and in 
the air-box, riſes and comes out of the holes in the 
ſide plates, and thus warming and continually changing 
the air of the room. In the cloſing of the chimney a 
ſquare opening for a trap-door ſhould be left for 
the ſweeper to go up: the door may be made of (late or 
tin, and fo placed, that by turning up againſt the back 
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of the chimney when open, it cloſes the vacaticy be- 
hind the falſe back, and ſhoots the ſoot that falls in 
ſweeping out upon the hearth. It will alſo be conve. 
nieut to have 4 ſmall hole, about five or ſix inches 
ſquare, cut near the ceiling thro” into the funnel, and 
provided with a ſhutter ; by occaſiona!ly opening which, 
the heated air of the room and ſmoke of tobacoo, &c. 
may be carried off without incommoding the company. 
For a farther account of the manner of uſing this fire - 

lace, the advantages attending it, anſwers to ob- 
jections, and directions, to the brick-layer in fixing it, 
the curious reader may conſult Franklin's Letters and 
Papers on Philoſophical Subjects, p. 284—3 18. edit. 
1769. 

Ink -Pots, in the military art, ſmall earthen pots, 
into which is put a charged grenade, and over that 
powder enough till the grenade is covered; then the 
pot is covered with a piece of parchment, and two pic- 
ces of match acroſs lighted : this pot being thrown by 
a handle of matches where it is deſigned, it breaks and 
fires the powder, and burns all that is near it, and 
likewiſe fires the powder in the grenade, which ought 
to have no fuſe, to the end its operations may be the 
quicker. 

Free- Reeds. See the next article, Note (c. 

Fier -Ship, an old veſſel filled with combuſtible ma- 
terials, and fitted with grappling irons to hook, and ſet 
fire to, the enemies ſhips in battle, &c. 

As there is nothing particular in the conſtruction of 
this ſhip, except the apparatus by which the fire is in- 
ſtantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 
thence to the enemy, it will be ſufficient to deſcribe. 
the fire room, where theſe combuſtibles are encloſed, 
together with the inſtruments neceſſary to grapple the 
ſhip intended to be deſtroyed. 

The fire-room is built between decks, and limited on 
the after part by a bulk-head, L, behind the main- 
maſt, from which it extends quite forward, as re- 
preſented ia Plate CXCIII. The train incloſed in 
this apartment is contained in a variety of wooden 
troughs, D, C, which interſe& each other in different 
parts of the ſhip's length; being ſupported at proper 
diſtances by croſs- pieces and ſtanchions. On each ſide 
of the ſhip are ſix or ſeven ports, V, about 18 inches 
broad and 15 inches high; and having their lids te 
open downward, contrary to the uſual method, 

Againſt every port is placed an iron chamber (4), 
which, at the time of firing the ſhip, blows out the 
port-lid, and opens a paſſage for the flame. Imae- 
diately under the main and fore-ſhrouds is fixed a 
wooden funnel M; whoſe lower end communicates 
with a fire-barrel (), by which the flame paſſing thro? 

the 
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a) The iron-chambers are 10 inches long and 3.5 in diameter. They are breeched againſt a piece of 


wood fixed acroſs the ports, and let into another a little higher. 


When loaded, they are almoſt filled with 


corn-powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into their muzzles. They are primed with a ſmall piece 


of quick-match thruſt through their vents into the powder, with a part 


it hanging out, When the 


exp are blown open by means of the iron- chambers, the port-lids either fall downward, or are carried away 


the exploſion, 


() The tire-barrels onght to be of 2 form, as moſt ſuitable to contain the reeds with which they are 


filled, and more convenient for ſtowing t 


em hetween the troughs in the fire- room. Their inſide chambers ſhould 


not be leſs than 21 inches, and 30 inches is ſyfficient for their length. The bottom parts are firſt well ſtored 


with 
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the funnel is condutted to the ſhronds. Between the 
funnels, which are likewiſe called fre-trunks, are two 
ſcuttles, or ſmall holes in the upper deck, ſerving alſo 


Diflienary, to let out the flames. Both funnels muſt be ſtopped 


with plugs, and have fail-cloth or canvas nailed cloſe 
over them, to prevent any accident happening from 
above to the combuttibles laid below. 

The ports, funnels, and ſcuttles, not only commu- 
nicate the flames to the outſide and upper works of 
the ſhip and her rigging ; but likewiſe open a paſſage 
for the inward air, confined in the fire-room, which 
is thereby expanded ſo as to force impetuouſly through 
thoſe out-lets, and prevent the blowing up of the 
decks, which muſt of neceſſity happen from ſuch a ſud- 
den and violent rarefaction of the air as will then be 
produced. 


On each ſide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole 


L, of ſufficient ſize to admit a trough of the ſame di- 
menſions as the others. A leading trough, L 7, whoſe 
foremoſt end communicates with another trough with- 
in the fire-room, is laid cloſe to this opening, from 
whence it extends obliquely to a ſally- port 7, cut thro' 
the ſhip's ſide. The decks and troughs are well co- 
vered with melted roſin. At the time of the firing 
either of the leading troughs, the flame is immediately 
conveyed to the oppoſite 2 of the ſhip, whereby both 
ſides burn together. 

The ſpaces NM, O, behind the fire- room, repreſent 
the cabins of the lieutenant and maſter, one of which 
is on the ſtarboard, and the other on the larboard ſide. 
The captain's cabin, which is ſeparated from theſe by 
a bulk-head, is exhibited alſo by P. 

Four of the eight fire-barrels are placed under the 
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four fire-trunks; and: the other four between them, 
two on each ſide the fire-ſcutrics, where they are ſe- 
curely cleated to the deck, The longeſt reeds (c) are 
put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the 
ſhorteſt reeds are laid in the troughs athwarr, and tied 
down alſo. The bavins (p), dipped at one end, are 


tied faſt to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains. 


are nailed up io the beams, in equal quantities, on each 
ſide of the fire room. 


The remainder of the reeds are placed in a poſition 


nearly upright at all the angles of eyery ſquare in the 
fire-room, and there tied down. If any reeds are left, 
they are to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va- 
cant places, and there tied faſt. 


Inſtructions to prime. 


TAKE up all the reeds, one after another, and 


ſtrow a little compoſition at the bottom of all the 
tronghs under the reeds, and then tie them gently down 
again: next ſtrow compoſition upon the upper part of 
the reeds throughout the fire-room ; and upon the ſaid 
compoſition lay double quick-match upon all the 
reeds, in all the troughs: the remainder of the com- 
— ng ſtrow all oyer the fire-room, and then lay your 

vins looſe, 

Caſt off all the covers of the fire-barrels, and hang 
the quick-match looſe over their ſides, and place lead- 


ers of quick-match from the reeds into the barrels, and 


from thence into the vent of the chambers, in ſuch a 
manner as to be certain of their blowing open the 
ports, and ſetting fire to the barrels. Two troughs of 
communication from each door of the fire-room to the 
ſally-ports, muſt be laid with a ſtrong leader of quick- 

match, 


with ſhort double-dipped reeds placed upright ; and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compoſition 


well mixed and melted, and then poured over them. 


phur, pitch, tar, and tallow. 


— 


The compolition uſed for this purpoſe is a maſs of ſul - 


There are five holes, of three-fourths inch in diameter and three inches deep, formed in the top of the 


compoſition while it is yet warm; one being in the centre, and the other four at equal diſtances round the 
ſides of the barrel, When the compoſition 1s cold and hard, the barrel is primed by filling thoſe holes with 
fuſe-compoſition, which is firmly driven into them, ſo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to admit aſtrand of 
quick-match twice doubled. The centre-hole contains two ſtrands at their whole length, and every ſtrand 
muſt be driven home with mealed powder. The looſe ends of the quick-match being then laid within the bar- 


rel, the whole is covered with a dipped curtain, faſtened on with a hoop that ſlips over the head of the barrel, 


to which it is nailed. 

The barrels ſhould be made very ſtrong, not only to ſupport the weight of the compoſition beſore firing, 
when they are moved or carried from place to place, but to keep them together whilſt burning: for if the ſtaves 
are too light and thin, ſo as to burn very ſoon, the remaining compoſition will tumble out and be diſſipated, 
and the intention of the barrels, to carry the flame aloft, will accordingly be fruſtrated. 

The curtain is a piece of coarſe canvas, nearly a yard in breadth and length, thickened with melted compo- 
fition, and covered with ſaw-duſt on both ſides. | 

(c) The reeds are made up in ſmall bundles of about a foot in circumference, cut even at both ends, and 
tied together in two places. They are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. the long and ſhort; the former of 
which are four feet, and the latter two feet five inches in length. One part of them are ſingly dipped, i. e. at 
one end: the reſt are dipped at both ends in a kettle of melted compoſition. After being immerſed about ſe- 
ven or Come inches in this preparation, and then drained, they are ſprinkled over with pulveriſed ſulphur upon 
4 tanned hide. | 

() The bavins are made of birch, heath, or other buſh-wood, which is tough and readily kindled. They 
are uſually two or three feet in length, and have all their buſh-ends lying one way, the other ends being tied 
together with ſmall cords. They are dipped in compoſition at the buſh-ends, whoſe branches are afterwards 
confined by the hand, to prevent them from breaking off by moving about; and alſo to make them 


3 more fiercely. After being dipped in the fame manner as the reeds, they alſo are ſprinkled with 
phur. g 
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match, four or ſive times double: alſo a croſs-picce to 


20 from the ſally-port, when the hip is fired, to the 


communication trough, laid with Icaders of quick- 
match, that the fire may be communicated on both ſlides 
at once. 

What quick-match is left place fo that the fire may 
be communicated to all parts of the room at once, 
eſpecially about the ports and fire-barrels, and ſee that 
the chambers are well and freſhprimed, [N. B. The 
port-fire uſed for firing the ſhip, burns about 12 mi- 
nutes, Great care mult be taken to have no powder 
on board when the ſhip is fired. 

The ſheer-hooks (repreſented by A) are fitted fo 
as to faſten on the yard-arms of the fire-ſhip, where 
they hook the enemy's rigging. The fire-grapplings, 
CB.) are either fixed on the yard-arms, or thrown 
by hand, having a chain to confine the ſhips together, 
or faſten thoſe inſtruments wherever neceſſary. 

When the commanding officer of a fleet diſplays the 
ſignal to prepare for action, the fire-ſhips fix their 
ſheer-hooks, and diſpoſe their grapplings in readineſs. 
The battle being began, they procecd immediately to 
prime, and prepare their fire-works, When they are 
ready for grappling, they inform the admiral thereof 
by a particular igual. 

To avoid being diſabled by the enemy's cannon du- 
ring a general engagement, the fire-ſhips continue 
ſufficiently diſtant from their line of battle, either to 
windward or to leeward. 

They cautiouſly ſhun the openings or intervals of 
the line, where tney would be directly expoſed to the 
enemy's fire, from which they are covered by lying on 
the oppoſite fide of their own ſhips. They are atten- 
tively to obſerve the ſignals of the admiral or his ſeconds, 
in order to put their deſigns immediately in execution. 

Although no ſhips of the line ſhould be preyiouſly 
appointed to protect any fire ip, except a few of the 
ſmalleſt particularly deſtined to this ſervice, yet the ſhip 
before whom ſhe paſſes in order to approach the ene- 
my, ſhould eſcort her thither, and aſſiſt her with an 
arined boat, or Whatever ſuccour may be neceflary in 
her ſituation, 

The captain of the fire-ſhip ſhould himſelf be parti- 
cularly attentive that the above inſtructions are punc- 
tually executed, and that the yards may be fo braced 
when he falls along-ſide of the ſhip intended io be de- 
{troyed, that the ſheer-hooks and grapplings faſtened 
to the yard-arms, &c. may eficctually hook the enemy. 
He is expected to be the laſt perſon who quits the 
veſſel ; and being furniſhed with every neceſſary aſſiſt- 
ance and ſupport, his reputation will greatly depend 
on th ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. 

Lambent Fires, as the ſhining of meat at certain 
ſeaſons, the luminouſneſs of the ſea, of inſets, va- 
pours, &c. See the article LicyTt, PhoLas M- 
DUSA, NERE1s, Fikt-Flies, CLow-Worm, &c. 

Port-Fire. See Port-Fire, 

Spur-Finrt, See SPUR- Fire. 

Firt-Works, are preparations made of gun-powder, 
ſulphur, and cther inflammable and combuſtible ingre- 
dients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoicings and other 
ſolemniries. 

The invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel attri- 
buted to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who 
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found out likewiſe the method of adding decorations Firisy. 
iſſuing from their eye 


to them of ſtatues, with fire 
and mouths. ”” 

The art of preparing and managing theſe is called 
pyrotechuny. See PYROTECHNY. 

FIRING, in the military art, denotes the diſcharge 
of the fire-arms; and its obj ect is to do the utmoſt 
exc cution to the enemy. 

The preſent method of firing by platoons is ſaid to 
have been invented by Guſtavus Adolphus, and firſt 
uſed about the year 1618: the reaſon commonly given 
for this method is, that a conſtant fire may be always 
kept up. There are three different ways of platoon 
firing; viz. ſtanding, advancing, and retreating. But 
previous to every kind of firing, each regiment or bat- 
talion muſt be told off in grand diviſions, ſubdiviſions, 
and platoons, excluſively of the grenadiers, which form 
two ſubdiviſions or four platoons of themſelves. In 
firing ſtanding, either by diviſions or platoons, the firſt 
fire is from the diviſion or platoon on the right; the 
ſecond fire from the left ; the third from the right 
again; and ſo on alternately, fill the firing comes to 
the centre platoon, which is generally called the co/our 
platoon, and does not fire, remaining as a reſerve for 
the colours. Firing advancing is performed in the ſame 
manner wich this addition, that before either diviſion 
or platoon fires, it adyancesthree paces forward. Firing 
retreating varies from either of the former methods; 
for before cither diviſion or platoon fires, if they are 
marching from the enemy, it muſt go to the right 
about, and after firing, to the left about again, and 
continue the retreat as ſlow and orderly as poſſible. 

In hedge-firing the men are drawn up two deep, and 
in that order both ranks are to fire ſtanding. Oblique 
firing is either to the right and left, or from the right 
and left to the centre, according to the ſituation of 
the object. The Pruſſians have a particular contri- 
vance for this purpoſe ; if they arc to level to the 
right, the rear ranks of every platoon make two quick 
but ſmall paces to the left, and the body of each ſol- 
dier turns one- eighth of a circle, and vice verſa. Pa- 
rapet firing depends on the nature of the parapet over 
which the men are to fire, and alſo upon that of the 
attack made to poſſeſs it. This method of firing is 
ſometimes performed by ſingle ranks ſtepping on the 
banquette and firing ; each man inſtantly handing his 
arms to the centre rank of the ſame file, and taking 
his back in the room of it; and the centre rank 
giving it to the rear to load, and forwarding the arms 
of the rear to the front rank; by which means the 
front rank men can fire ſix or ſeyen rounds in a minute 
with exactneſs. Parapet firing may alſo be executed 
two deep, when the banquette is three feet broad, or in 
field works, where not banquettes are made. Square 
firing is performed by a regiment or body of men 
drawn up in a hollow ſquare, in which caſe each front 
is generally divided into four diviſions or firings, and 
the flanks of the ſquare, being the weakeſt part, are 
covered by four platoons of grenadiers. The firſt fire 
is from the right diviſion of each face; the ſecond 
from the left diviſion of each face, &c. and the grena- 
diers make the laſt fire. Street-firing is practiſed in 


two ways; either by making the diviſion or platoon 
that has fired to wheel by half-rank to the right and 


left 
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Fifkin left outwards from the centre, and to march in that 


order by half diviſions down the flanks on each fide of 


irſt-born. the column, and to draw up in the rear, and go on 
— with their priming and loading; or, to make the di- 


viſion or platoon, after firing, to face to the right and 
left outwards from the centre, and one half rank to 
follow the other ; and in that order to march in one 
centre file down on cach fide of the column into the 
rear, and there draw up as before. 

Frrinc-Iren, in farriery, an inſtrument not unlike 
the blade of a knife ; which being made red-hot, is 
applied to a horſe's hams, or other places ſtanding in 
need of it, as in preternatural ſwellings, farcy, knots, 
&c. in order to diſcuſs them. 

FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity for things 
liquid, being the fourth part of a barrel: it contains 
eight gallons of ale, ſoap, or herrings, or nine gallons 
of beer. 

FIRLOT, a dry meaſure uſed in Scotland. The 
oat-firlot contains 21th pints of that country; the 
wheat-firlot contains about 2211 cubical inches ; and 
the barley-firlot 21 ſtandard pints, Hence it appears 
that the Scotch wheat-firlot exceeds the Engliſh buſhel 
by 33 cubical inches, 

FIRMAMENT, in the ancient aſtronomy, the eighth 
heaven or ſphere; being that wherein the fixed ftars 
were ſuppoſed to be placed. It is called the eighth, 
with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or ſpheres of the pla- 
nets which it ſurrounds, 

It is ſuppoſed to have two motions ; a diurnal mo- 
tion, given it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, 
about the poles of the ecliptic ; and another oppoſite 
motion from weſt to caſt ; which laſt it finiſhes, accord- 
ing to Tycho, in 25,412 years; according to Ptolemy, 
in 36,000; and according to Copernicus, in 258,000 ; 
in which time the fixed ſtars return to the ſame pre- 
ciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. This 
period is commonly called Plato's year, or the great 

car. 

a In various places of Scripture, the word firmament is 
aſed for the middle region of the air. Many of the 
ancients allowed, with the moderns, that the firma- 
ment is a fluid matter ; though they, who pive it the 
denomination of firmament, mult have taken it for a 
folid one. 

FIRMAN, is a paſſport or permit granted by the 
Great Mogul io foreign veſſels, to trade within the 
territories of his juriſdiction. 

FIRMICUS maTeRNUs (Julius), a famous writer, 
who compoſed in Latin, about the year 345, an ex- 
cellent book in defence of Chriſtianity, intitled De 
errore profanarum religimmum, which is printed with 
the notes of John Wouver. There are alſo attributed 
to him cight books of aſtronomy, printed by Aldus Ma- 
nutius in 1501; but this laſt work appears to have been 
written by another Julius Firmicus, who lived at the 
ſame time. 

FIRMNESS, denotes the conſiſtence of a body, 
or that ſtate wherein its ſenſible parts cohere in ſuch a 
manner, that the motion of one part induces a motion 
in the reſt. 

FIRST-Borx., See PRIMOGENITURE, for the li- 
teral mcaaing of the term. 

In Scripture it is alſo often uſed in a figurative ſenſe 
for that which is firſt, molt excellent, moſt diſtinguiſhed 
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in any thing. Thus it is ſaid of Chriſt (Col, i. 5.), Firſt-fruics 


that he is „ the firſt · born of every creature ; and in 
Revelations (i. 5.), he is called * the firſt begotten of 
the dead ;” that is, according to the commentators, 
Begotten of the Father before any creature was pro- 
duced ; and the firſt who roſe from the dead by his own 
power. „The firſt born of the poor, (1a. xiv. 30.) 
ſignifics, The moſt miſerable of all the poor; and in 
ob (xviii. 13), © The firſt-born of death; that is, 
he molt terrible of all deaths. 

Figsr- Fruits (primitie ), among the Hebrews, were 
oblations of part of the fruits of the harveſt, offered 
to God as an acknowledgwent of his ſovereign domi- 
nion. The firſt of theſe fruits was offered in the name 
of the whole nation, being either two loaves of bread, 
or a ſheaf of barley which was threſhed in the court 
of the temple. Every private perſon was obliged to 
bring his firſt-fruits to the temple ; and theſe conſiſted 
2 wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and 

ates. 

There was another ſort of firſt-fruits which were 
paid to God. When bread was kneaded in a family, a 
portion of it was ſet apart, and given to the prieſt or Le- 
vite who dwelt in the place: if there was no prieſt or 
Levite there, it was caſt into the oven, and conſumed 
by the fire. Theſe offerings made a conſiderable part 
of the revenues of the Hebrew prieſthood, 

Fir ſt-fruits are frequently mentioned in ancient Chri- 
ſtian writers as one part of the church revenue. One 
of the councils of Carthage enjoins, that they ſhould 
conſiſt only of grapes and corn ; which ſhows that this 
was the practice of the African church, 

Fitsr- Fruits, in the church of England, are the pro- 
fits of every ſpiritual benefice for the firſt year, accord- 
ing to the valuation thereof in the king's books. 

FISC, riscus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a 
prince or ſtate ; or that to which all things due to the 
public do fall, The word is derived from the Greek 
910% . a great baſket,” uſed when they went to 
market —By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince 
has a right to have a fiſc or public treaſury. 


| 
Fiſh, 
— — 


At Rome, under the emperors, the term erarium 


was uſed for the revenues deſtined for ſupport of the 

charges of the empire; and fi/cus for thoſe of the em- 

peror's own family. The treaſury, in effect, belonged 

to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince, Hence the 

goods of condemned perſons, if appropriated to the 

uſe of the public, were ſaid publicari; if to the ſup- 
rt of the emperor or prince, confiſcari. 

FISCAL, in the civil law, ſomething relating to the 
pecuniary intereſt of the prince or people, The offi- 
cers appointed for the management of the fiſc, were call- 
cd procuratores fiſci ; and advocali fiſci ; and among the 
caſes enumerated in the conſtitutions of the empire 
where it was their buſineſs to plead, one is againſt 
thoſe who have been condemned to pay a fine to the 
fiſc on account of their litigiouſneſs or frivolous appeals. 

FISCUS. See F1sc. 

FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal that lives in the 
waters as the natural place of its abode. 

Fiſhes form the fourth claſs of animals in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem. Their moſt general or popular diviſion 
is into freſh and /alt water ones, Some, however, are 
of opinion, that all fiſhes naturally inhabit the ſalt- 
waters, and that they have mounted up into rivers 
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only by accident. A few ſpecies only ſwim up into 
the rivers to depoſit their ſpawn ; but by far the great- 
eſt number keep in the ſea, and would ſoon expire in 
freſh water. There are about 300 ſpecies of fiſhes 
according to Linnæus) of which we know ſomething : 
but the unknown ones are ſuppoſed to be many more ; 
and as they are thought to lic in great depths of the 
ſea re note from land, it is probable that many ſpecies 
wi:l remain for ever unknown. 
* For the ſubdiviſions, characters, and natural hiſtory 
of this claſs of animals, ice the articles IcHTHYOLOGY 
and Z00LOGY. 

Blowing of Fisn, is a practice ſimilar to that of 
blowing fleſh, poultry, and pigs, and adopted for the 
ſame deceitful purpoſes. Tue method of blowing fiſh, 
eſpecially cod and whitings, is by placing the end of a 
quill or tobacco-pipe at we vent, and pricking a hole 
with a pin under the fin which is next the gill ; there- 
by making the fiſh appear to the eye large and full, 
which when dreſſed will be flabby, and little elſe than 
ſkin and bones, But this impolition may be diſcover- 
ed by placing the finger and thumb on each fide of the 
vent, and ſqueezing it hard ; the wind may be per- 
ceived to go out, the ſkin will fall in, and the fiſh ap- 
pear lank, and of little value, 

Breeding of Fisuts may be turned to great advan- 
tage; for, be ſides furniſhing the table, obliging one's 
friends, and raiſing money, the land will be 1 
greatly improved, ſo as to yield more this way than by 
any other employment whatever. Sec FIsH- Pond, in- 
fra ; and BrezeninG of Fin. 

Caſtration of Fisn, is a method firſt practiſed by Mr 
Tull, in order to prevent the exceſſive increaſe of fiſh 
in ſome of his ponds, where the numbers did not per- 
mit any of them to grow to an advantageous ſize. But 
he afterwards found, that the caſtrated fiſh grew much 
larger than their uſual ſize, were more fat, and always 
in ſeaſon. This operation may be performed both on 
male and female fiſh ; and the moſt eligible time for 
it is when the ovaries of the ſemale have their ova in 
them, and when the veſſels of the male, analogous to 
theſe, have their ſeminal matter in them; becauſe, at 
this time, theſe veſſels are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the ureters, which convey the urine from the 
kidneys into the bladder, and are ſituated near the ſe- 
minal veſſels on each ſide of the ſpine ; which, without 
ſufficient attention, may be miſtaken for the ovaries, 
eſpecially when theſe laſt are empty. The time leaſt 
proper for this operation, is juſt after they have ſpawn- 
ed, becauſe the fiſh are then too weak and languid to 
bear, with ſucceſs, ſo ſevere an operation; however, 
with ſkill and care, it may be performed almoſt at any 
time. When a fiſh is to be caſtrated, it muſt be held in 
2 wet cloth, with his belly npwards ; then with a ſharp 
penknife, having its point bent backwards, the opera- 
tor cuts through the integuments of the rim of the bel- 
Is taking care not to wound any of the inteſtines. As 
bon as a ſmall aperture is made, he carefully inſerts a 
hooked pen-k ife, and with this dilates the aperture 
from between the two fore-fins almoſt to the anus. He 
then, with two ſmall blant filver-hooks, five or ſix 
inches long, and uf this form P, by the help of an aſ- 
filtant, holds open the belly of the ;fiſh ; and; with a 
ſpoon or ſpatula, removes carefully the inteſtines from 
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ont tide, When theſ are removed, you ſee the ure- 
ter, à fall vetlcl, nearly in the direction of the ſpine, 
and aiſo tne ovary, a larger veilcl, lying before it, 
nearer the integuments of the beily, This laſt veſſel 
is taken up wich a hook of the ſame kind with thoſe 
b-tore mentioned, and, attcr de aching it from the fide 
far cvrough tor the purpoſe, divide t. anſverſciy with a 
pair of tharp ſcillars, care being taken that the inteſ- 
tines are not wouiided or injured. After one of the 
ovarics has been divided, the operator proceeds to di- 
vide the other in the ſame manner; aud then the di. 
vided integuments of the behy are ſewed with ſilk, 
the ſtitches being inſerted at a {mall diſtance from one 
another, Mr Tull cbierves further, that the ipau nin 
time is vey various; that trouts are full about Chriſt- 
mas; perch in February; p Kc in March, and carp and 
tench in May; and that allowance muſt be made for 
climate and ſituation, with regard io the ſpawning of 
fiſh, When the fiſh are caſtrated, they are put into 
the water where they are intended to continue ; and 
they take their chance in common with other fiſh, as 
though they were not caſtrated. With tolerable care, 
few die et the operation. /. Tran ſ. vol. xlviii. Part 
2. art. 106, 

Although we could not properly avoid inſerting the 
above detail, it is preſumed that few will be pleaſed 
with the invention. The opcration is peculiarly cruel, 
and the purpoſe of it ouly a deteſtable piece of Apician 
refinement. 

Feeding of Fisyes. When they are fed in large pools 
or ponds, cither malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the beſt 
food ; thus carps may be raiſed and fed like capons, 
and tenches will feed as well. The care of feeding 
them is beſt committed to a gardener or the butler, 
who ſhould be always at hand, When fed in a ſtew, 
any ſort of grain boiled, «ſpecially peas, and malt coarſe- 
ly ground, are proper fond; alſo the grains after brew- 
ing, while freſh and ſweet ; but one buſhel of malt not 
brewed, will go as far as two of grains. 

Stealing of Frsn, by perſons armed and diſguiſed, is 
felony without bencfit of clergy by g Geo. I. cap. 22. 
See BLAck at. And by 5 Geo. III. cap. 14. the pe- 
nalty of tranſportation for ſeven years is inflicted on 
perſons ſtealing or taking fiſh in any water, within a 
park, paddock, orchard, or yard; and on the receivers, 
aiders, and abettors ; and a forfeiture of hve pounds to 
the owner of the fiſhery is made payable by perſons 
taking or deſtroying (or attempting ſo io do) any fiſh 
in any river or other water within any incloſed ground, 
being private property. 


Preſerving of Fisn for Cabinets. Linnæus's method Amen, cat, 
is, to expoſe them to the air; and when they acquire tom, ui. 


ſuch a degree of putrefaQion that the ſkin loſcs its co- 
heſion to the body of the fiſh, it may be flid off almoſt 
like a glove : the two ſides of this ſkin may then be 
dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the ſides 
may be filled with plaſter of Paris, to give the ſub- 
Je a due plumpneſs. 

A fiſh may be prepared, after it has acquired this 
degree of putrefaction, by making a longitudinal inci- 
ſion on the belly, and carefully diſlecting the fleſhy 
parts from the ſkin, which are but lightly attached to 
it in conſequence of the putreſcency. The ſkin is then 
to be filled with cotton aud the antiſeptic powder 
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rim. as directed for birds; and, laſtly, to be ſewed up 
A where the incilion was made. See Methods of Preſer- 


ving BIRDS. 

Cd Fiss. Sce CYPRINUS, 

Gilding on FisH. In the poſthumous papers of Mr 
Hooke, a method is deſcribed of gilding live craw-fiſh, 
carps, &c. without injuring the fiſh. The cement for this 
purpoſe is prepared, by putting ſome burgundy-pirch 
into a new carthen pot, and 1 the veſſc] till it 
recieves ſo much of the pitch as will ſlick round it; 
then ſtrewing ſome fincly-powdered amber over the 
pitch when growing cold, addding a mixture of three 
pounds of linſecd oil and one of oi] of turpentine, co- 
vering the veſſel, and boiling them for an hour over a 
gentle fire, and grinding the mixture, as it is wanted, 
with ſo mach pumice-ſtone in fine powder as will re- 
duce it to the conſiſtence of paint. The fiſh being 
wiped dry, the mixture is ſpread upon it; and the gold- 
leaf being then Jaid on, and gently preſſed down, the 
fiſh may be immediately put into water again, without 
any danger of the gold coming off, for the matter 
quickly grows firm in water, | 

Frs H, in a ſhip, a plank or piece of timber faſtened to 
2 ſhip's maſt or yard, to ſtrengthen it ; which is done 
by nailing iton with iron ſpikes, and winding ropes hard 
about them. 

FisHES, in heraldry; are the emblems of ſilence and 
watchfulneſs ; and are borne either upright, imbowed, 
extended, endorſed reſpecting eachother, ſurmounting 
one another, fretted, &c. 

In blazoning fiſhes, thoſe borne feeding, ſhould be 
termed devouring ; all fiſhes borne upright and having 
fins, ſhould be blazoned hauriant; and thoſe borne 
tranſverſe the eſcutcheon, muſt be termed natarnt. 

Fisu- I onds, thoſe made for the breeding or feed- 
ing of fiſh, 

Fiſh ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. 
In making of a pond, its head ſhould be at the loweſt 
part of the ground, that the trench of the flood- gate or 
fluice, having a good fall, may not be ioo long in emp- 
tying, The beſt way of making the hcad ſecure, is to 
drive in two three rows of ſtakes above fix feet long, 
at about four feet diſtance from each other, the whole 
length of the pond-head, whereof the firft row ſhould 
be rammed at leaſt about four feet deep. If the bot- 
tom is falſe, the foundation may be laid with quick- 
lime: which faking, will make it as hard as a ſtone, 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of earth dug out 
of the pond among the piles and ſtrakes, and when 
theſe are well covered; drive in others as they ſec oc- 
caſion, ramming in the earth as before, till the pond- 
head be of the height deſigned. 

The. dam ſhould be made ſloping on each fide, lea- 
ving a waſte to carry off the over-abundance of water 
in times of floods or rains; and as to the depth of the 
pond, the deepeſt part need not exceed ſix feet, riſing 
gradually in ſhoals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun 
themſelves, and lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy 
bottoms, eſpecially the latter, are beſt for breeding; 
and a fat foil with a white fat water, on the waſhings 
of hills, commons, ſtreets, ſinks, &c. is beſt ſor fat- 
tening all ſorts of fiſh, For ſtoring a pond, carp is to 
be preferred for its goodeſs, quick growth, and great 
increaſe, as breeding five or lix times a-year. A pond 


of an acre, if it be a feeding and not breeding one, 
will every year feed 200 carps of three years old, 300 
of two years old, and 3400 of a year old, Carps de- 
light in ponds, that have warle or clay bottoms, with 
plenty of weeds and graſs, where on they feed in the 
hot months. 

Ponds ſhould be drained every three or four years, 
and the fiſh ſorted. In breeding ones, the ſmaller ones 
are to be taken out, to ſtore other ponds with, lea- 
ving a good ſtock of females, at leaſt eight or nine 
years old, as they never breed before that age. In 
feeding ponds, it is beſt to keep them pretty near of a 
ſize. See BREEDING of Fiſh. | 

FISHER (John), biſhop of Rocheſter, was born 
at Beverly in Yorkſhire, in the year 1459, and educa- 
ted in the collegiate church of that place. In 1484, 
he removed to Michael-houſe in Cambridge, of which 


college he was elected maſter in the year 1495, Ha- 


ving applied himſclf to the ſtudy of divinity, he took 
orders ; and, becoming eminent as a divine, attracted 
the notice of Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII. vo made him her chaplain and con- 
feſſor. In 1501, he took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, and the ſame year was elected chancellor of the 
univerſity, In the year following, he was appointed 
Lady Margaret's firſt divinity-profeſſor ; and, in 1504 
conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter ; which {mall biſhopric 
he would neyer reſign, though he was offered both Ely 
and Lincoln, It is generally allowed, that the foun- 
dation of the two colleges of Chriſt-church and St 
2 in Cambrige, was entirely owing to biſhop 

iſher's perſuaſions, and influence with the counteſs of 
Richmond: he not only formed the deſign, but ſuper- 
intended the execution. On the promulgation of Mar- 
tin Luther's doctrine, our biſhop was the firſt to enter 
the liſts againſt him. On this occaſion he exerted all 
his influence, and is generally ſuppoſed ro have written 
the famous book by which Henry. VII. obtained the 
title of Defender of the Faith, Hitherio he continued 
in favour with the king; butin 1527, oppoling his di- 
vorce, and denying his ſupremacy, the implacable 
Harry determined, and, finally effected, his deſtruct ion. 
In 1534, the parliament found him guilty of miſpri- 
ſion of treaſon, for concealing certain prophetic ſpeech- 


es of a fanatical impoſtor, called the Holy Maid of 


Kent, relative tothe king's death; and condemned him 
with five ethers, in Joſs of goods, and impriſonment 
during his majeſty's pleaſure ; but he was releaſed on 
paying 300 l. for the king's uſe, 

King Henry being now married to Anne Boleyn, 
his obſequious parliament took an oath of allegiance 
proper for the occaſion, This oath the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter ſteadily refuſed ; alledging that his conſcience 
could not be convinced that the king's firſt marriage 
was againſt the law of God. For refuſing this oath of 
ſucceſlion, he was attainted by the parliament of 1534; 


and committed to the Tower, where he was cruelly 


treated, and where he would probably have died a na- 
tural death, had not the pope created him a cardinal. 
The king, now poſitively determined on his deſtruc- 
tion, ſ:nt Rich the ſolicitor-general, under a pre- 
tenſe of conſulting the biſhop on a caſe of conſcience, 
but really with a deſign to draw him into a converſa- 
tion concerning the ſupremacy. The honeſt old bi- 
ſhip ſpoke his mind 2 — or reſerve, and 
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22d of Jane 1535, in the 77th year of his age. Thus 
died this good old prelate; who, notwithſtanding his 
inflexible enmity to the reformation, was undoubtedly 
a learned, pions, and honeſt man. He wrote ſeveral 
treatiſes againſt Luther, and other works, which were 
printed at Wurtzburg, in 1597, in one volume folio. 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fiſh 
are caught, ? 

The principal fiſheries for ſalmon, herring, mackrel 

ilchards, &c. are along the coaſts of Scotland, Eng- 
Das, and Ireland ; for cod on the banks of Newfound- 
land; for whales, about Greenland: and for pearls in 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

Free FisM&xr, in law, or an excluſive right of fiſh- 
ing ina public river, is a royal franchiſe ; and is con- 
ſidered as ſuch in all countries where the feodal po- 
lity has prevailed :- though the making ſuch grants, and 
by that means appropriating, what it ſeems unnatural to 
reſtrain the uſe of running water, was prohibited for 
the future by king John's Great Charter; and the ri- 
vers that were fenced in his time were directed to be 
laid open, as well as the foreſts to be disforeſted. This 
opening was extended by the ſecond and third charters 
of Henry III. to thoſe alſo that were fenced under Ri- 
chard I.; ſo that a franchiſe of free fiſhery ought now 
to be as old at leaſt as the reign of Henry II. This 
differs from a ſeveral of piſcary, becauſe he that has a 
ſeveral fiſhery muſt alſo be the owner of the ſoil, which 
in a free fiſhery is not requiſite, Ir differs alſo from 
a common fiſhery, in that the free fiſhery is an exclu- 
five right, the common fiſhery is not ſo : and therefore, 
in a free fiſhery a man has a property in the fiſh before 
they are caught; ina common piſcary, not till after- 
wards, Some indeed have conſidered a free fiſhery not 
a3 a royal franchiſe ; but merely as a private grant of a 
liberty to fiſh in the ſeveral fiſhery of the granter, But 
the conſidering ſuch right as originally a flower of the 
prerogative, till reſtrained by Magna Charta, and de- 
rived by royal . (previous to the reign of Ki- 
chard I.) to ſuch as now claim it by preſcription, may 
remove {ome diffioliies in reſpect to this matter with 
which our law- books are embarraſſed. 

FISHERY, denotes alſo the commerce of fiſh, more 
particularly the catching them for ſale. 

« Were we to enter into a very minute and particular 
conſideration of fiſheries, as at preſent eſtabliſhed in 
Britain, this article would ſwell beyond its proper 
bounds ; becauſe, to do juſtice to a ſubject of ſuch 
concernment to the Britiſh nation requires a very am- 
ple and diſtin diſcuſſion. We ſhall, however, ob- 
ſerve that tince the Divine Providence hath ſo emi- 
nently ſtored the coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the moſt valuable fiſh ; and ſince fiſheries, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, become permanent nurſeries for breeding ex- 
pert ſeamen ; it is not only a duty we owe to the ſu- 
preme Being, not to deſpiſe the wonderful plenty he 
hath afforded us, by negleQing to extend this branch 
of commerce to the utmoſt ; but it is a duty we owe 
to our country, for its natural ſecurity, which de- 
pends npon the ſtrength of our royal navy. Nonation 
can have a navy where there is not a fund of buſineſs 
ts breed and employ ſeamen without any expence to 
the public; and no trade is fo well calculated for 
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training up theſe uſeful members of ſociety as fiſhe- 
ries. 

«« The ſituation of theBritiſh coaſts is the moſt advan- 
tageoas in the world for catching fiſh : the Scottiſh 
iſlands, particularly thoſe to the north and weſt, lie 
moſt commodious = carrying on the fiſhing trade to 
perfection : for nocountry in Europe can pretend to 
come up to Scotland in the abundance of the fineſt 
fiſh, with which its various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, 
and coaſts are repleniſhed. Of theſe advantages the 
Scots ſeem indeed to have been abundantly ſenſible ; 
and their trafic in herrings, the moſt valuable of all the 
fiſheries, isnoticed in hiſtory ſo carly as the ninth cen- 
tury*. The frequent laws which were enacted in the 
reigns of James III. IV. and V. diſcover a ſteady de- 
termined zeal for the benefit of the native ſubjeQs, 
and the full reſtoration of the fiſheries, which the 
Dutch had latterly found means to engroſs, and do 
honour to the memory of thoſe patriots whom modern 
times affect to call barbarians. 

« The expedition of James V. to the Hebrides and 
weſtern part of the Highlands, and his aſſiduity in 
exploring and ſounding the harbours, diſcoyered a fix- 
cd reſolution in that active prince, to civilize the in- 
habitants, to promote the valuable fiſheries at their 
doors, and to introduce general induſtry. His death, 
at ancarly period, and the ſubſequent religious and 
civil commotions in the kingdom, fruſtrated thoſe 
wiſe deſigns, and the weſtern fiſheries remained in their 
original ſtate of neglect. At length, 1602, James VI. 
reſumed the national purpoſes which had been thus 
chalked out by his grandfather. “ Three towns, 
(ſays Dr Robertſon) which might ſerve as a retreat 
tor the induſtrious, and a nurſery for arts and com- 
merce, were appointed to be built in different parts of 
the Highlands; one in Cantire, another in Lochaber, 
and a third in the iſle of Lewis; and in order to draw 
the inhabitants thither, all the privileges of the royal 
boroughs were to be conferred upon them. Finding it, 
however, to be no caſy matter to inſpire the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe countries with the love of induſtry, a 
reſolution was taken to plant among them colonies of 
people from the more induſtrious countries. The firſt 
experiment was made in the iſle of Lewis; and as it 
was advantageouſly ſituated for the fiſhing trade (a 
ſource from which Scotland ought naturally to derive 
great wealth), the colony tranſported thither was drawn 
ont by Fife, the inhabitants of which were well ſkilled 
in that branch of commerce. But before they had 
remained there long enough to manifeſt the good ef- 
fects of this inſtitution, the iſlanders, enraged at ſee- 
ing their country occupied by theſe intruders, took 
arms, and ſurpriſing them in the night-time, murdered 
ſome of them, and compelled the reſt to abandon the 
ſettlement. The King's attention being ſoon turned 
to other objects, particularly to his ſucceſſion to the 
Engliſh crown, we hear no more of this ſalutary pro- 


ze.” 


e The Scottiſh fiſheries were, however, reſumed b 
Charles I. who «© ordained an aſſociation of the three 
kingdoms, for a general fiſhing within the haill ſeas 
ard coaſts of his majeſty's fa'd kingdoms ; and for 
the government of the ſaid aſſociation, ordained, that 
there ſhould be a ſtanding committee choſen and no— 
minated by his majeſty aud his ſucceſſors from time 


to 
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to time, &c. &c. Several perſons of diſtinction em- 


——— barked in the deſign, which the king honoured with 


his patronage, and encouraged by his bounty, He 
alſo ordered lent to be more ſtrictly obſerved ; pro- 
hibited the importation of fiſh taken by forcigners ; 
and agreed to purchaſe from the company his naval 
ſtores and the fiſh for his fleets. Thus the ſcheme of 
eſtabliſhing a fiſhery in the Hebrides began to aſſume 
a favourable aſpect ; but all the hopes of the adventu- 
rers were fruſtrated by the breaking ont of the civil 
wars, and the very tragical death of their benefactor. 

« In 1661, Charles II. duke of York, lord Claren- 
don, and other perſons of rank or fortune, reſumed the 
buſineſs of the fiſheries with greater vigour than any 
of their predeceſſors. For this purpoſe the moſt ſalutary 
laws were cnacted by the parliaments of England and 
Scotland ; in virtue of which, all materials afed in, or 
depending upon, the fiſheries, were exempted from all 
duties, exciſes, or impoſts whatever, In England, the 
company were authoriſed to ſet up a lottery, and to 
have a voluntary collection in all pariſh churches ; hou- 
ſes of entertainment, as taverns, inns, ale-houſcs, were 
to take one or more barrels of herrings, at the ſtated 
price of 308. per barrel; alſo 2 s. 6d. per barrel was to 
be paid to the ſtock of this company on all imported fiſh 
taken by foreigners. Some Dutch families were alſo in- 
vited or permitted, to ſettle at Stornaway : the herrings 
cured by the royal Engliſh company gave general ſa- 
tisfaction, aud, as mentioned above, brought a high 
price for thoſe days. Every circumſtance attending this 
new eſtabliſhment ſeemed to be the reſult of a judici- 
ous plan and thorough knowledge of the buſineſs, when 
the neceſſities of the King obliged him to withdraw 
his ſubſcription or bounty; which gave ſuch umbrage 
to the parties concerned, that they ſoon after diſſolved. 

« In 1677, a new royal company was eſtabliſhed in 
England, at the head of which was the duke of York, 
the earl of Derby, &c. Beſides all the privileges which 
former companies had enjoyed, the king granted this 
new company a perpetuity, with power to purchaſe 
lands; and alſo L. 20 to be paid them annually, out 
of the cuſtoms cf the port of London, for every dog- 
ger or buſs they thould build and ſend out for ſeven 
years to come. A ſtock of L.10,980 was immediate- 
ly advanced, and afterwards L. 1660 more, This 
ſmall capital was ſoon exhauſted in purchaſing and fit- 
ing out baſſes, with other incidental expences. The 
company made, however, a ſucceſsfu] beginning ; and 
one of their buſſes or doygers actually took and 
brought home 232,000 cod-fiſh; other veſſels had zifo 
a favourable fiſhery. Such favourable beginnings might 
have excited freſh ſubſcriptions, when an unforeſeen 
event ruined the whole deſign beyond the poſſibility 
of recovery. Mot of the buſſes had been built in Hol- 
land, and manned with Datchmen ; on which pretence 
the French, who were then at war with Holland, ſeized 
ſix out of ſeven veſſels, with their cargoes and fiſhing - 
tackle ; and the company being now in debt, ſold, in 
1680, the remaining ſtores, &c. A number of gen- 
tlemen and merchants raiſcd a new ſubſcription of 
L. 60.000, under the privileges and immunities of the 
former charter, This attempt alſo came to nothing, 
owing to the death of the King, and the troubles of 
the ſubſequent reign, 


Soon after the revolution this buſineſs was again re- 
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capital being 300,000 1. of which 100,000 1. was to 
have been raiſed by the ſurviving patentces or their 
ſucceſſors, and 200,000 1. by new ſubſcribers, Copies 
of the letters patent, the conſtitution of the company, 
and terms of ſubſcription, were lodged at ſundry pla- 
ces in London and Weſtminſter, for the peruſal of the 
public, while the ſubſcription was filling. It is pro- 
bable, that king William's partiality to the Dutch 
filheries, the ſucceeding war, or both of theſe circum- 
ſtances, fruſtrated this new attempt ; of which we have 
no further account in the annals of that reign or ſince. 

«« The Scottiſh parliament had alſo, during the three 
laſt reigns, paſſed ſundry acts for erecting companies 
and promoting the fiſheries ; but the inteſtine commo- 
tions of that country, and the great excriions which 
were made for the Darien eſtabliſhment, enfeebled all 
other attempts, whether col lectively or by individuals, 
within that kingdom. 

« In 1749, his late majeſty having, at the epening 
of the parliament, warmly recommended the improve- 
ment of the fiſheries, the houſe of commons appointed 
a committee to inquire into the ſtate of the herring 
and white fiſheries, and to conſider of the moſt pro- 
bable means of extending the ſame, All ranks of 
men were clevated with an idea of the boundleſs riches 
that would flow into the Kingdom from this ſource. A 
ſubſcription of 500,000 1. was immediately filled inthe 
city, by a body of men who were incorporated for 21 
years by the name of The Society of the Free Britiſh 
Fiſhery. Every encouragement was held out by go- 
vernment, both to the ſociety and to individuals, who 
might embark in this national buſineſs. A bounty of 
36s. per ton was to be paid annually out of the cuſtoms, 
for 14 years, io the owners of all decked veſlels or 
buſſes, from 20 to 80 tons burden, which ſhould be 
built after the commencement of the act, for the uſe 
of, and fitted out and employed in, the ſaid fiſherics, 
whether by the ſociety or any other perſons. At the 
ſame time numerous pamphlets and newſpaper-efſays 
came forth ; all pretending to elucidate the ſubject, 
and to convince the public with what facility the her- 
ring fiſheries might be transferred from Dutch to Bri- 
tiſh hands. This proved, however, a more arduovs 
taſk than had been foreſeen by ſuperficial ſpeculators, 
The Dutch were frugal in their expenditures and li- 
ving ; perfect maſter of the arts of fiſhing and curing, 
which they had carried to the greateſt height aud per- 
fection. They were in full poſſeſſion of the European 
markets; and their iſh, whether deſerving or other- 
wiſe, had the reputation of ſupericr qualities to all 
others taken in Britiſh ſeas. With ſuch advantages, the 
Dutch not only maintained their ground againſt this 
formidable company, but had alſo the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing the capital gradually ſinking, without having pro- 
cured an adequate return to the adventurers ; notwith- 
ſtanding various aids and efforts of government from 
time to time in their favour, particularly in 1757, when 
an advance of 20 8. per ton was added to the buunty. 

In 1736 the public attention was again called to the 
ſtate of the Britiſh fiſheries, by the ſuggeſtions of Mr 
Deſtemper in the houſe of commons, and by different pub- 
lications that appeared upon the ſubject: in conſequence 
of which, the miniſter ſuffered a committee to be named, 
to inquire into this great ſource of national wealth, 5 0 
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that commirtee it appeared, that the beſt way oſimpro- 
ving the filherics was to encourage the inhabitants living 
neareſt to the ſeat of them to become lificrs : And it be- 
ing found that the north-weſtern coalt of the kingdom, 
though abounding with fith aud with fine harbours, 
was utterly deſtitute of towns, and act was palled for 
incorporating certain perſons therejn named, by the 
ſtyle of © The Britiſh Society for extending of the ſiſne- 
ries and improving the ſea-coaſts of this kingdom ;*' 
and to enable them io ſubſcribe a joint ſock, and there- 
with to purchaſe lands, and built thereon free towns, 
villages, and fiſhing ſtations in the Highlands and 
i0ands in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
and for other purpoſes. The Iſle of Mull, Loch-Broom, 
the Iſie of Sky and of Cannay, have already been pitch- 
ed upon as proper lituations for ſome of theſe towns. 
The progreſs of ſuch an undertaking from its nature 
muſt be flow, bur (till Mower when carried on with a 
limited capital ariſing from the ſubſcriptions of a few 
public-ſpirited individuals, But it is not io be doubt- 
ed but that it will ultimately tend to the increaſe of 
the fiſheries, and to the improvement of the Highland 
part of that kingdom, lis tendency is alſo to leſſen 
the emigration of a brave and induſtrious race of inha- 
bitants, many of whom have alrcady removed with 
their families to America,” 

1. Anchovy-FisHerr. The anchovy is caught in the 
months of May, June, and July, on the coaſts of Cata- 
lonia, Provence, &c. at which ſeaſon it conſtantly re- 
pairs up theſtraits of Gibraltar, intothe Mediterranean. 
Collins ſays they are alſo found in plenty on the weſt- 
ern coaſts of England and Wales. 

The fiſhing for them is chiefly in the night · time; 
when a light being put on the ſtern of their little fiſh- 
ing veſſels, the anchovies flock round, and are caught 
in the nets, But then it is aſſerted to have been found 
by experience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, are 


Incither ſo good, ſo firm, nor ſo proper for keeping, as 


thoſe which arc taken without fire. 

When the fiſhery is over, they cut off the heads, 
take out their gall and guts, and then lay them in bar- 
rels, and ſalt them. The common way of cating an- 
chovics is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they 
are firſt boned, and the tails, fins, &c, flipped off, — 
Being put on the fire, they diſſolve almoſt in any li- 
quor. Or they are made into ſauce by mincing them 
with pepper, &c. Some alſo pickle anchovies in ſmall 
delft or carthern pots, made on purpoſe, of two or 
three pound weight, more or lee, which they cover 
with plaſter to Keep them the better, Anchovies 
Mould be choſen ſmall, freth pic}. led, white on the out- 
ſide and red within, They muſt have a round back ; 
for thoſe which are flat or larye are often nothing 
but ſardines. Beſide theſe qualities, the pickle, on 
opening the pots or barrels, muſt be of a good taſte, 
and not have loſt its flavour. 

2. Cod Fisuerr. There are two kinds of cod-fiſh ; 
the one green or white cod, and the other dried or cu- 
red cod; though it is all the ſame fiſhi“, differently pre- 
parcd; the former being ſometimes ſalted and barrel- 
led, then taken out foruſe; and the latter, having lain 
ſome competent time in ſalt, dried in the ſun or ſmoke. 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak of cach of theſe apart; and 
firſt of the 
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the bay of Canada, onthe great bank of Newfound- Fiſhery 
land, and on the iſle of St Peter, and the iſle f 
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Sable; to which places veſſels reſort from divers parts 
both of Europe and America, They are trom 
100 to 150 tons burden, and will catch between 30,0c0 
and 40,000 cod each. The moſt eſſeutiil part of the 
fiſhery is, to have a maſter who knows how to cut up 
the cod, one who is {killed to take off the head pro- 
perly, and above all a good ſalter, on which the pre- 
ſerving of them, and conſequently the ſucceſs of the 
voyage, depends. The beſt ſeaſon is from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of April: the fiſh, which 
in the winter retire to the deepeſt water, coming then 
on the banks, and fattening extremely. What is 
caught from March to June keeps well; but thoſe ta- 
ken in July, Auguſt, and September, when it is warm 
on the banks, are apt to ſpoil ſoon, Every fiſher takes 
but one at a time: the moſt expert will take from 350 
to 400 in a day ; but thet is the moſt, the weight of 
the fiſh and the great coldneſs on the bank fatiguing 
very much. As ſoon as the cod are caught, the head 
is taken off ; they are opened, gutted, and ſalted ; and 
the ſalter Cows them in the bottom of the hold, head 
to tail, in beds a fathom or two ſquare ; laying layers 
of ſalt and fiſh alternately, but never mixing fiſh caught 
on different days. When they have lain thus three 
or four days to drain of the water, they are replaced 
in another part of — and ſalted again; where 
they remain till the veſſel is loaded. Sometimes they 
are cut in thick pieces, and put in barrels for the con- 
veniency of carriage. 

Dry. The principal fiſhery for this article, is 
from Cape Roſe to the Bay des Exports, along the 
coaſt of Placentia, in which compaſs there are divers 
commodious ports for the fiſh to be dried in. Theſe, 
though of the ſame kind with the freſh cod, are 
much ſmaller, and therefore fitted to keep, as the ſalt 
penetrates more eaſily into them, The fiſhery of both 
is much alike ; only this latter is moſt expenſive, as it 
takes up more time, and employs more hands, and yet 
ſcarce half fo much ſalt is ſpent in this as in the other, 
The bait is herrings, of which great quantities are 
taken on the coſt of Placentia, When ſeveral veſſels 
meet and intend to fiſh in the ſame port, he whoſe tha - 
lop firſt touches ground, becomes intitled to the qua- 
lity and privileges of admiral] : he has the choice of his 
ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the coaſt at 
his arrival, As faſt as the maſters arrive, they unrig 
all their veſſels, leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſu- 
ſtain the maſt ; and in the mean time the mates pro- 
vide a tent on ſhore, covered with branches of trees, 
and fails over them, with a ſcaffold of great trunks of 
pines, 12, 15, 16, and often 20 feet high, common] 
from 4© to 60 feet long, and about one-third as ck 
in breadth. While the ſcaffold is preparing, the crew 
are a-fiſhing ; and as faſt as they catch, they bring their 
fiſh aſhore, and open and ſalt them vpun moveable 
benches; but the main ſalting is performed on the 
ſcaffold. When the ſiſh have taken (alt, they waſh and 
hang them to drain on rails; when drained, they are 
laid on kinds of ſtages, which are ſmall pieces of wood 
laid acrols, and covered with branches of trees, having 
the leaves ſtripped off for the paſſage of the air. On 
theſe ſtages, there are diſpoſed, a fiſh thick, head againſt 
tail, with the back uppermoſt, and are turned 8 
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In 1603, he remarks the Dutch ſold to different Fiſhery, 
nations, as many herrings as amounted to L. 1,759,000 =——w— 


four times every 24 hoars. When they begin to dry, 
they arc laid in heaps 10 or 12 thick, in order to re- 
tain their warmth ; and cvery day the heaps are en- 
large d, till chey become double their firſt bulk; then 
two heaps are joined together, which they turn every 
day as before: laſtly, they are ſalted again, beginning 
with thoſe firſt ſalted; and being laid in huge piles, 
they remain in that ſituation till they are carried on 
board the ſhips, where they are laid on the branches of 
trees diſpoſed for that purpoſe, upon the ballaſt, and 
round the ſhip, with mats to prevent their contracting 
any moiſture. 

There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, 
viz, the zounds, the tongues, the roes, and the oil ex- 
tracted from the liver, The firſt is ſalted at the fiſhery, 
together with the fiſh, and put in barrels from 600 to 
700 pound. The tongues are done in like manner, and 
brought in barrels from 400 to 500 pounds. The rocs 
are alſo ſalted in barrels, and ſcrve to caſt into the ſea 
to draw fiſh tegether, and particularly pilchards, The 
oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 520 pounds, and is 
uſed in dreſſing leather, In Scotland, they catch a 
ſmall kind of cod on the coaſts of Buchan, and all along 
the Murray frith on both ſides ; as alſo in the frith of 
Forth, Clyde, &c. which is much eſteemed. They 
ſalt and dry them in the ſun upon rocks, and ſometimes 
in the chimney. 

3. Coral-FisHerr. Sce Coral. 

4. Herring- FrsHerr. Thegreœat ſtations for this fiſhery 
are off the Shetland and Weſtern Iſles, and off the coaſt 
of Norfolk, in which the Dutch alſo ſhare®. There 
are two ſeaſons for fiſhing herring : the firſt from June 
to the end of Auguſt; and the ſecond in Autumn, when 
the fogs become very favourable for this kind of fiſh+ 
ing. The Dutch begin their herring-fiſhing on the 
24th of June, and employ a vaſt number of veſſels 
therein; called hes, being between 45 and 60 tons bur- 
den cach, and carrying three or four ſmall] cannon, 


They never ſtir out of port without a convoy, unleſs. 


there be enough together to make about 18 or 20 can- 


non among them, in which caſe they are allowed to go 


in company. Before they go out, they make a verbal 
agreement, Which has the ſame force as if it were in 
writing. The regulations of the admiral:y of Holland 
are partly followed by the French and other nations, 
and partly improved and augmented with new ones; 
as, that no fiſher ſhall caſt his net within fog fathoms 
of another boat: that while the nets are caſt, a light 
ſhall be kept on the hind-part of the veſſel, that when 
a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off fiſhiug, 
the light ſhall be caſt into the ſea : that when the greater 
part of a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the 
reſt ſhall do the ſame, &c. 

Mr Anderſon + gives to the Scots a knowledge of 
great antiquity in the herring-fiſhery. He ſays that the 
Netherlanders reſorted to theſe coaſts as early as A. D. 
236, to purchaſe ſalted fiſh of the natives; but, impo- 
ſingon the ſtrangers, they learned the art, and took up 
the trade, in after-times of ſuch immenſe emolumeut 
to the Dutch. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's obſervations on that head, ex- 
tracted from the ſame author, are extremely worthy 
the attention of the curious, and excite reflections on 


the vaſt ſtrength reſulting from the wiſdom of well 


applicd induſtry. 
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Sterling, In the ycar 1615, they at once {cnt out 
2000 buſſes, and employed in them 37.000 fiſher- 
men. In the year 1618, they ſcut out 3000 ſhips, with 
50,000 men to take h. herrings, and gcoo more ſhips 
to tranſport aud fell the fiſh; Which by ſea and land 
employed 150,000 men, beſides thoſe firſt mentioned. 
All this wealth was gotten n the Scots coaſts; while 
their attention was taken up in a diſtant whale-fiſhery. 
The Scottuſh monarchs for a long time ſeemed to di- 
rect all their attendiou to the preſervation of the ſalmon 
fiſhery ; probably becauſe their ſubjects were ſuch no- 
vices in ſca- affairs. At length James III. endeavoured 
to ſtimulate his great men to theſe patriotic underta- 
kings; for by an act of his third parliament, he com- 
pelled “ certain lords ſpiritual] and temporal, and bur- 
rows, to make ſhips, buſſes, and boats, with nets, and 
other pertinents for filhing, That the ſame ſhould be 
made in each burgh; in number according to the ſub- 
ſtance of each burgh, and the leaſt of them to be 
of twenty tons: and that all idle men be*compelled by, 
the ſheriffs in the country io go on board the-ſame.”” 
Numerous indeed have been the attempts made at dif- 
ferent periods to ſecure this treaſure to themſetves, but 
without ſucceſs. In thelatercign, a very ſtrong effort was 
made, and bounties allowed forthe encouragement of 
Britiſh adventurers ; the firſt was of 308. per ton to every 
buſs of 70 tons and upwards. This bounty was after- 
wards raiſcd to 50+. per ton, to be paid to ſuch adven- 
turers as were nititled to it by claiming it at the places 
of rendezyous. The buſſes are from 20 togo tons bur- 
den, but the beſt ſize is 80, A veſſel of 801ons ought 
to take ten laſts, or 120 barrels of herrings, to clear 
expences, the price of the fiſh to be admitted tobe a 
guinea a barrel. A ſhip of this ſize ought to have 18 
men, and three boats: one of 20 tons ſhould have fix 
men; and every five tous above, require an additional 
hand. To every ton are 280 yards of nets; ſo a veſſel 
of 80 tons carries 20,000 ſquare yards: each net is 
12 yards long, and 10 deep; and every boat takes out 
from 20 to 30 nets, and pats them together, ſv as to 
form a long train, they are ſunk at each end of the 
train by a ſtone, which weighs it down to the whole 
extent: the top is ſupported by buoys, made of ſheep- 
{kin, with a hollow ſtick at the mouth, faſtened tight; 
through this the ſkin is blown up, and then ſtopped 
with a peg, to prevent the eſcape of the air. Some- 
times theſe buoys are | laced at the top of the nets; at 
other times the nets are ſuffered to fink deeper, by the 
lengthening the cords faſtened to them, every cord be- 
ing for that purpoſe 10 or 12 fathoms long. But the 
beſt fiſheries are generally in more ſhallow water. 
Of the Scots fiſhery in the Weſtern Iſles, the follow- 


ing account is given by Mr Pennant®, © The fiſhing is *Poyage #6 
he the Hebrides. 


always performed in the night, unleſs by accident. 
buſſes remain at anchor, and ſend out their boats a little 
before ſun-ſet ; which continue out, in winter and ſum- 
mer, till day light; often taking up aidemptying their 
nets, which they do 10 or 12 times in a night, in caſe 
of good ſucceſs, During winter it is a moſt dangerous 
and fatiguing employ, by reaſon of the greatneſs aud 
frequency of the pales in theſe ſeas, and in ſuch pales 
are the moſt ſucceſsful captures; but by the Providence 
of Heayen, the filters are {cldom lolt ; and, what is won- 
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Fiſhery, derful, few are viſited with illneſs. They go out well 


prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and ſkin 
aprons, and a good proviſion of beef and ſpirits, The 
ſame good fortune attends the buſſes, which in the tem- 
peſtuous ſeaſon, and in the darkeſt nights, are conti- 
nually ſhifting, in theſc narrow ſeas, from harbour to 
harbour. Sometimes 10 barrels of herrings are taken 
in a night by the boats of a ſingle veſſel. It once * 
pened, in Loch- Slappan, in Skie, that a buſs of 80 
tons might have taken 200 barrels in one night, with 
10,000 ſquare yards of net; but the maſter was obliged 
to deſiſt for want of a ſufficient number of hands 10 
preſerve the capture. The herrings are preſerved by 
lalting, after the entrails are taken out. This laſt is 
an operation performed by the country people, who get 
three-halfpence per barrel for their trouble; and ſome- 
times, even inthe winter, can gain fifteen pence a-day. 
This employs both women and children; but the ſeſt- 
ing is only entruſted to the crew of the buſſes, The 
fiſh are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers of 
ſilt between them. The entrails are not loſt, for they 
are boiled into an oil: Soo fiſh will yield ten gal- 
lons, valued at one ſhilling the gallon. A veſſel of 80 
tons takes out 144 barrels of ſalt; a drawback of 25. 
8 d. is allowed for cach barre] uſed by the foreign or 
Iriſh exportation of the fiſh; but there is a duty of 
T5. per barrel for the home conſumption, and the ſame 
for thoſe ſcnt to Ireland. The barrels are made of 
oak-ſtaves, chiefly from Virginia, the hoops from ſeveral 
parts of Britain, and are either of oak, birch, ha- 
zel, or willow: the laſt from Holland, liable to a du- 
ty. The barrels coſt about 38. each, they hold from 
500 to Boo fiſh, according to the ſize of the fiſh; and 
are made to contain 32 gallons, The barrels are in- 
ſpected by proper officers : a cooper examines if they 
are ſtatutable and good ; if faulty he deſtroys them, 
and obliges the maker to ſtand to the lols. 

% Loch-broom has been celebrated for three or four 
centuries as the reſort of herrings. They generally 
appear her in July; thoſe that turn into this bay are 
part of the brigade that detaches itſelf from the weſt- 
ern column of that great army which annually deſerts 
the vaſt depths of the arctic circle, and come, heaven- 
directed, to the ſears of population, offered as a cheap 
food to millions, whom waſteful luxury or iron-hearted 
avarice hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the 
wonted ſupports of the poor. The migration of theſe 
fiſh from their northern retreat is regular; their viſits 
to the Weſtern iſles and coaſts, certain; but their at- 
tachment to one particular loch, extremely precari- 
ous, All have their turns: that which ſwarmed with 
fiſh one year, is totally deſerted the following; yet 
the next loch to it may be crowded with the ſhoals. 
Theſe changes of place give often full employ to 
the buſſes, who are continually ſhifting their harbour 
in queſt of vews reſpectiug theſe important wanderers. 
They commonly appear there in July; the latter end 
of Auguſt they go into deep water, and continue 
there for ſome time, without any apparent cauſe : 
in November, they return to the thallows, when a new 
fiſkery commences, which continues till January; at 
that time the herrings become fall of roe, and are uſe- 
leſs as articles of commerce. Some doubt, whether 
thoſe herrings that appcar in November are not part 
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of a new migration ; for they are as fat, and make Fiſhery 
the ſame appearance, as thoſe that compoſed the firſt. 


The ſignus of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of 
gulls, who catch up the fiſh while they ſkim on the 
ſurtace ; and of gannets, who plunge and bring them 
up from conſiderable depths. Both theſe birds are 
cloſely attended to by the fiſhers. Cod-fiſh, haddocks, 
and dog-fith, follow the herrings in vaſt multicudes ; 
theſe voracious fiſh keep on the outſide of the co- 
lumns, and may be a concurrent reaſon of driving the 
ſhoals into bays and creeks, In ſummer, they come 
into the bays generally with the warmeſt weather, 
and with caſy gales. During winter the hard gales 
from north-weſt are ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in forcing them 
into ſhelter. Eaſt winds are very unfavourable to the 
filhery.”” 

Herrings are cured either white or pickled, or red. 

Of the firſt, thoſe done by the Duich are the 
molt eſteemed, being diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, ac- 
cording to their ſizes; and the beſt are thoſe that are 
fat, fleſhy, firm, and white, ſalted the ſame day they 
are taken, with good ſalt, and well barrelled. The 
Britiſh cured herrings are little inferior, if not equal, 
to the Dutch; for in ſpite of all their endeavours to 
conceal the ſecret, their method of curing, laſting, or 
caſking the herrings, has been diſcovered, and is as 
follows. After they have hauled in their nets, which 
they drag in the ſtern of their veſſel backwards and 
forwards in traverſing the coaſt, they throw them upon 
the ſhip's deck, which is cleared of every thing for 
that purpoſe: the crew is ſeparated into ſundry divi- 
ſions, and each diviſion has a peculiar taſk; one part 
opens and guts the herrings, leaving the melts and 
rocs ; another cures and ſalts them, by lining or rub- 
bing their inſide with ſalt; the next packs them, and 
between each row and diviſion they ſprinkle handfuls 
of ſalt ; laſtly, the cooper puts the finiſhing hand to 
all, by heading the caſks very tight, and ſtowing them 
in the hold. 

Red herrings muſt lie 24 hours in the brine, in 
as much as they are to take all their ſalt there; and 
when they are taken out, they are ſpitted, that is, 
ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, and then 
hung in a chimney made for that purpoſe. After 
which, a fire of bruſh-wood, which yields a deal of 
{ſmoke but no flame, being made under them, they 
remain there till ſufficiently ſmoked and dricd, and are 
afterwards barrelled up for keeping. 

5. Lobſter*- FisHERr. 


they are brought to London for ſale ; and alſo in the 
frith of Edinburgh, and on the coaſt of Northumber- 
land. By 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 24. no lobſter is to 
be taken under eight inches in length, from the peak 
of the noſe to the end of the middle fin of the tail; 
and by 9 Geo. II. cap. 33. no lobſters are to be taken 
on the coaſt of Scotland from the firſt of June to the 
firſt of September, 


6. Mackrelt-Fisnitkxr. The mackrel is a ſummer fiſh + See Sen- 
of paſſage, found in large ſhoals, in divers parts of the ber. 


ocean, not far north; but eſpecially on the French 
and Engliſh coaſts, The fiſhing is uſually in the 
months of April, May, and June, and even July, ac- 
cording, to the place, They enter the Engliſh chan- 
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Britiſh channel, and on the coaſt of Norway, whence cer. 
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nel in April, and proceed up to the traits of Dover 


Zs the ſummer advances ; ſo that by June they are on 
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the coaſts of Cornwall, Suiſex, Normandy, Picardy, 
&c. where the fiſhery is moſt conſiderable, They are 
an excellent food freſh ; and not to be deſpiſed, when 
well prepared, pickled, and put up in barrels ; a me- 
thod of preſerved them chiefly uſed in Cornwall. 

The filh is taken two ways; either with a line or 
nets: the latter is the more conſiderable, and is uſually 
performed in the night-time, The rules obſerved in 
the fiſhing for mac«rel are much the ſame as thoſe al- 
ready mentioned in the fiſhery of herrings. 

There are two ways of pickling them : the firſt is, 
by opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with 
ſalt, crammed in as hard as poſlible with a ſtick ; 
which done, they range them in ſt rata or rows, at the 
bottom of the veſſel, . ſalt between the layers. 
In the ſecond way, they Pat them immediately into 
tubs full of brine, made of freſh water and ſalt ; and 
leave them to ſteep, till they have imbibed ſalt enough 
to make them keep; after which, they are taken 
out, and barrelled up, taking care to preſs them cloſe 
down, 

Mackrel are not cured or exported as merchandize 
from Britain, except a few by the Yarmouth and Leo- 
ſtoff merchants, but are generally conſumed at home; 
eſpecially in the city of London, and the ſea- poris be- 
tween the Thames and Yarmouth, eaſt, and the Land's 
end of Cornwall, weſt. 

7. Oyſter t- Fisnerr, This fiſhery, in Britain, is 
pri geipally carried on at Colcheſter in Eſſex; Feverſham 
and Milton in Kent; the Iſle of Wight; the Swales of 
the Medway ; and Tenby on the coaſt of Wales. From 
Feverſham, and adjacent parts, the Datch have ſome- 
times loaded a hundred large hoys with oyſters in a 
year. They are alſo taken in great quantities near 
Portſmouth, and in all the creeks and rivers between 
Southampton and Chicheſter : many of which are car- 
ried about by ſea to London and to Colcheſter, to be fed 
in the pits about Wavenhoe and other places, 

8. Pearl-FisHERY. See PEARL. 

9. Pilchard- Fisnerr. The chief pilchard fiſheries 
are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, and along the coaſtsof Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
That of Dalmatia is very plentiful : that on the coaſts 
of Bretagne employs annually about 300 ſhips. Of the 
pilchard fiſhery on the coaſt of Cornwall the following 
account is given by Dr Borlaſe : © It employs a great 
number of men on the ſea, training them thereby to 
naval affairs ; employs men, women, and children, at 
land, in ſalting, preſſing, waſhing, and cleaning; in 
making boats, nets, ropes, caſks, and all the trades 
depending on their conſtruction and ſale, The poor 
are fed with the offals of the captures, the land wi.h 
the refuſe of the fiſh and ſalt; the merckant finds the 
gains of commiſſion and honeſt commerce, the fiſher- 
man the gains of the fiſh, Ships are often freighted 
hicher with ſalt, and into foreign countries with the 
fiſh, carrying off at the ſame time part of their tin. The 
uſual produce of the great number of hogſheads ex- 
ported cach year for ten years from 1747 to 1756, in- 


cluſive, from the four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Pen- 


zance, and St Ives, it appears that Fowey bas xported 

yearly 1722 hogfreads; Filmouwh, 14,631 hogſheads 

and two-thirds ; Penzance and Mounts- Bay, 12,149 
Vor. VII. 
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hogſheads and one third ; St Ives, 1282 hogſheads :; 
in all amounting to 29,795 hogſheads. Every hog- 
ſhead for ten years lalt pait, together with the bounty 
allowed for each hogſhead exported, and the oil made 
out of cach hogſhead, has amounted, one year with 
another at an average, to the price of IL 138. 3 d.; 
ſo that the caſh paid for pilchards exported has, 
at a medium, annually amounted to the ſam of 
49,5321. 108.“ The numbers that are taken at 
one ſhooting out of the nets are amazingly great, 
Mr Pennant ſays, that Dr Borlaſe aſſured him, that 
on the 5th of Od ober, 1767, there were at one 
time incloſed in St Ives's Bay 7000 hoglheads, 
12 hogſhead containing 35, ooo fiſh, in all 245 mil- 
ions. 

The pilchards naturally follow the light, which con- 
tributes much to the facility of the fiſhery : the ſeaſon 
is from June to September. On the coaſts of France 
they make ufe of the rocs of the cod-fiſh as a bait ; 
which, thrown into the ſea, makes them riſe from the 
bottom, and run into the nets, On the Engliſh coaſts 
there are perſons poſted aſhore, who, ſpying by the eo- 
lour of the water where the ſhoals are, make ſigns to 
the boats to go among them to caſt their nets. When 
taken, they are brought on ſhore to a warchouſe, 
where they are laid up in broad piles, ſupported with 
backs and ſides ; and as they are piled, they falt them 
with bay-ſalt ; in which lying to ſoak for 30 or 40 
days, they run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle 
and birtern : then they waſh them clean in ſca-water ; 
and, when ary' barrel and preſs them hard down to 
ſqueeze out the oil, which iſſues out at a hole in the 
bottom of the caſk, 

10. Salm n- FISHER. The chief ſalmon fiſheries in 
Europe are in England, Scotland, and Ircland, in the 
rivers, and ſea-coaſts adjoiring to the river-mouths, 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſalinon in Scotland are, the 
river Tweed, the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, 
the Spey, the Neſs, the Bewly, &c. in moſt of which 
it is very common, about the height of ſummer, eſpe- 
cially if the weather happens to be very hot, to catch 
four or five ſcore ſalmon at a draught. The chief ri- 
vers in England for ſalmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 
the Severn, and the Thames. The fiſhing is performed 
with nets, and ſometimes with a kind of locks or weirs 
made on purpoſe, which in certain places have iron or 
wooden prates ſo diſpoſed, in an angle, that being im- 


Fiſhery. 
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pelled by any force in a contrary direction to the courſe 


of the river, they may give way and open a litile at the 
point of contact, and immediately ſhut again, cloſing 
the angle, The ſalmon, therefore, coming up into the 
rivers, are admitted into theſe grates, which open, and 
ſuffer them to paſs through, but ſhut again, and pre- 
vent their return. The ſalmon is alſo caught with a 
ſpear, which they dart into him when they ſee him 
ſwimming near the ſurface of the water, It 15 cuſl0- 
mary likewiſe to catch them with a candle and lan- 
thorn, or wiſp of ſtraw ſet on fire; for the filh natu- 
rally following the light arc ſtruck with the ſpear, or 
taken in a net ſpread for that purpoſe, and lifted with 
a ſudden jerk from the bottom, 

« The capture of ſalmon in the Tweed, about the 
month of July, (ſays Mr Pennanih) is prodigious. In 
a good fiſkerv, often a boat-load, and ſometimes near 
two, arc takcu in à tide : ſome tew years ago there was 
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The coopers in Berwick then begin 
to ſalt both ſalmon and pilſes in pipes and other large 
veſſels, and afterwards barrel them to ſend abroad, ha- 
ving then far more than the Londou markets can take 
off their hands. 

4% Moſt of the ſalmon taken before April, or to the 
ſetting in of the warm weather, is ſent freſh to Lon- 
don in baſkets ; unleis now and then the veſſel is diſ- 
appointed by contrary winds of failing immediately; in 
which caſc the fiſh is brought alhore again to the coop- 
ers offices, and boiled, picxled, and kittcd, and ſent to 
the London markets by the ſame ſhip, and freſh ſal- 
mon put in the baſkets in lieu of the ſtale ones. At 
the beginning of the ſeaſon, when a ſhip is on the 
point of ſailing, a freſh clean ſalmon will ſell from a 
ſhilling to cighreen pence a pound; and moſt of the 
time that this part of the trade is carried on, the prices 
arc from five to nine thillings per ſtone ; the value 
riſing and falling according to the plenty of fiſh, or the 
proſpect of a fair or foul wind, Some fiſh are ſent in 
this manner to London the latter end of September, 
when the weather grows cool ; bur then the fiſh are 
fall of large rocs, grow very thin bellied, and are not 
eſteemed either palatable or wholeſome. 

« The ſcaſon tor fiſhing in the Tweed begins No- 
vember 20th, but the fiſhermen work very little till af- 
ter Chriſtmas : it ends on Michaclmas-day ; yet the 
corporation of Berwick (who are conſervators of the 
river) indulge the fiſhermen with a fortnight paſt that 
time, on account of the change of the ſtyle. 

« There are on the river 41 conſiderable fiſheries, 
extending upwards, about 14 miles from the mouth, 
(the others above being of no great value), which are 
rented for near 5400 l. per annum; the expence at- 
tending the ſervants wages, nets, boats, &c, amouut 
to 50001]. more ; which together makes up the ſum 
10, 400 l. Now, in conſequence, the produce muſt 
defray all, and no leſs than 20 times that ſum of fiſh 
will eſtect it; ſo that 203,000 ſalmon muſt be caught 
there one year with another, 

4e Scotland poſſeſſes great numbers of fine fiſheries 
on both tides of that Kingdom. The Scotch in early 
times had moſt ſevere laws againſt the killing of this 
fiſh ; for the third offence was made capital, by a law 
of ſames IV. Before that, the offender had power to 
redeem his lite. They were thonght in the time of 
Henry VI. a preſent worthy of a crowned head : for 
in that reign the queen of Scotland ſent to the ducheſs 
of Clarence 10 caſks of ſalted falmon ; which Henry 
directed to paſs duty-free. The ſalmon are cured in 
the ſame manner as at Berwick, and a great quantity 
is ſent to London in the ſpring ; but after that time, 
the adventurers began to barre} and export them to fo- 
reign countries: but we believe that commerce is far 
leſs lucrative than it was in former times, partly owing 
to the great increaſe of the Newfoundland fiſhery, and 
partly to the general relaxation of the diſcipline of ab- 
ſtinence in the Romiſh church. 

„Ireland (particularly the north) abounds with this 
fich: the molt conliderable fiſhery is at Cranna, on the 
river Ban, about a mile and a half from Coleraine. 
When I made the tour of that hoſpitable kingdom in 
1754, it waz rented by a neighbouring gentleman for 
L. 6209 a-ycar ; who aſſured me, that the tenant, his 
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predeceſſor, gave L. 1690 per annum, and was a much Fiftery, 
greater paillicr by the bargain, for the reaſons befor e- w—w— 


nrentioncd, and on account of the number of pozchers 
who deſtroy the fiſh in the fence- months. 

« The mouth of this river faces the north; and is 
finely ſituated to receive the fiſh that roam along the 
coaſt in ſearch of an inlet into ſore freſh water, as 
they do all along that end of the kingdom which op- 
poſes itſelf to the northern ocean. We have ſeen near 
Ballicaſtle, nets placed in the ſea at the foot of the pro- 
montories that jut into it, Which the ſalmon ſtrike into 
as they are wandering cloſe to ſhore ; and numbers zre 
taken by that method. 

% In the Ban they fiſh with nets 18 ſcore yards 
long, and arc continuaily drawing night and day the 
whole ſcaſon, which we think laſts about four months, 
two ſets of 16 men cach alternately relieving one ano- 
ther, The beſt drawing is when the tide is coming in : 
we were told, that at a ſingle draught there were once 
340 filh taken, 

« A few miles higher up the river is a wear, where 
a conſiderable number of fiſh that eſcape the nets are 
taken, We were lately informed, that, in the year 
1760, about 320 tons were taken in the Cranna fiſh- 
cry.” 

Curing Salmon, When the ſalmon are taken, they 
open them along the back, take out the guts and pills, 
and cut out the greateſt part of the bones, endeavour- 
ing to make the inſide as ſmooth as poſſible : they then 
ſalt the fiſh in large tubs for the purpoſe, where they 
lie a conliderable time ſoaking in brine; and about 
October, they are packed cloſe up in barrels, and ſent 
to London, or exported up the Mediterranean. They 
have alſo in Scotland a great deal of ſalmon ſalted in 
the common way, which after ſoaking in brine a com- 
petent time, is well preſſed, and then dried in ſmoke : 
this is called kipper, and is chiefly made for home con- 
ſumption ; and if properly cured and prepared, is rec- 
koned very delicious. 


Sturgeon®* FisHERY. The greateſt fturgeon-fiſhery , 
is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Caſpian ſea "as 


where the Maſcovites employ a great number of hands, 
and catch them in a kind of incloſure formed by huge 
ſtakes repreſenting the letter Z repeated ſeveral times. 
Theſe fiſheries are open on the ſide next the ſea, and 
cloſe on the other; by which means the fiſh aſeending 
in its ſeaſon up the river, is embarraſſed in theſe nar- 
row angular retreats, and ſo is eaſily killed with a 
harping-iron, Sturgeons, when freſh, cat deliciouſly ; 
and in order to make them keep, they are ſalted or 
pickled in large pieces, and put up in kegs from 30 to 
50 pounds, But the great object of this fiſhery is the 
roc, of which the Maſcovites are extremely fond, and 
of which is made the cavear, or kavia, ſo much eſteem- 
cd by the Italians. SceCavear. 

Tunny-FisHERr. The tunny (a ſpecies of ScougER, 
which ſec), was a fiſh well known to the ancients, and 
made a great article of commerce: And there are ſtil} 
very conſiderable tunny-fiſheries on the coaſts of Sicily, 
as well as ſeveral other parts of the Mediterranean. 

The nets are ſpread over a large ſpace of ſea by 
means of cables faſtened to anchors, and are divided 
into ſeveral compartments. The entrance is always 
directed, according to the ſeaſon, towards that part 
of the ſea from which the fiſh are known to come. A 


an 
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man placed upon the ſummit of a rock high above the 
water, gives the ſignal of thefiſh bring arrived; ſor he 
can diſcern from that clevation what paſſes under the 
waters infinitely better than any perſon nearer the ſur- 
face. As ſoon as notice is given that the ſhoal of fiſh 
has penetrated as far as the inner compartment, or the 
chamber of death, the paſſage is drawn cloſe, and the 
ſlaughter begins. 

The undertakers of theſe fiſheries pay an acknow- 
ledgment to the king, or the lord upon whoſe land 
they fix the main ſtay or foot of the tonnara ; they 
make the beſt bargain they can: and, till ſucceſs has 
crowned their endeavours, obtain this leave for a ſmall 
conſideration ; but the rent is afterwards raiſcd in pro- 
portion to their capture, 

The tunny enters the Mediterranean about the ver- 
nal equinox, travelling in a triangular phalanx, ſo as 
to cut the waters With its point, and to preſent an ex- 
tenſive baſe for the tides and currents to act againſt, 
and impel forwards, Theſe filh repair to the warm 
ſcas of Greece to ſpawn, ſteering their courſe thither 
along the European ſhores, but as they return, ap- 
proach the African coaſt ; the young fry is placed in 
the van of the ſquadron as they travel, They come 
back from the caſt in May, and abound on the coaſt of 
Sicily and Calabria about that time, In autumn they 
ſteer northward, and frequent the neighbourhood of 
Amalfi and Naples; but during the whole ſcaſon 
ſtragglers are occaſionally caught. 

When taken in May, the uſual time of their ap- 
pearance in the Calabrian bays, they are full of ſpawn, 
and their fleſh is then eſteemed unwholeſome, apt to 
occaſion headachs and vapours; the milts and roes are 
particularly ſoat that ſeaſon. To prevent theſe bad 
eſtects, the natives fry them in oil, and afterwards ſalt 
them. The quantity of this fiſh conſumed annually 
in the two Sicilics almoſt exceeds the bounds of caicu- 
tion, From the beginning of May to the end of Oc- 
tober it is caten freſh, and all the reſt of the year it is 
in uſe ſalted. The moſt delicate part is the muzzel. 
The belly ſalted was called tarantallum, and acconnted 
a great delicacy by the Romans; its preſent name is 
Surra. The reſt of the body is cut into ſlices, and 
put into tubs, 

Turbw-Fisnerr. Turbots grow to a large ſize, 
ſome of them weighing from 23 to 30 pounds, They 
are taken chiefly off the north coaſt of England, and 
others off the Dutch coaſt. The large turbot E well 
as leveral other kinds of flat fiſh) are taken by the hook 
and line, for they lie in deep water ; the method of 
taking them in weirs or ſtaked nets being very preca- 
rious. When the fiſhermen go ont to fiſh, each perſon 
is provided with three lines, which are coiled on a flat 
oblong piece of wicker-work ; the hooks being baited, 
and placed regularly in the centre of the coil, Each 
line is furniſhed with 14 ſcore of hooks, at the diſtance 
of ſix feet two inches from each other. The hooks are 
faſtened tothe lines upon ſneads of twiſted horſe-hair 
27 inches in length. When fiſhing, there are always 
three men in each coble, and conſcquently nine of 
theſe lines are faſtened together, and uſed as one line, 
extending in length near three miles, and furniſhed 
with 2529 hooks. An anchor and a buoy are fixed at 
the firſt end of the line, and one more of each at the 
end of each man's lines; in all ſour anchors, which 
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are common perforated ſtones, and four buoys made Fiſhery 
of leather or cork, The line is always laid acroſs the —” 
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current. The tides of flood and ebb continne an equal 
time upon the coaſt, and, when undiſturbed by winds, 
run each way about ſix hours; they are fo rapid that 
the fiſhermen can only ſhoot and haul their lines at the 
turn of tide, and therefore the lines always remain up- 
on the ground about ſx hours; during which time the 
my xine glutinoſa of Linnæus will frequently penetrate 
the fiſh that are on the hooks, and entirely deyour 
them, leaving only the ſkin and bones. The ſame ra- 
pidity of tides prevents their uſing hand-ltnes ; and 
therefore two of the people commonly wrap themſclves 
in the ſail, and ſle ep while the other keeps a ſtri& 
look-our, for fear of being run down by ſhips, and to 
obſerve the weather. For ſtorms often riſe ſo ſud- 
denly, that it is with extreme difficulty they can 
ſometimes eſcape to the ſhore, leaving their lines be- 
hind, 

Beſides the coble, the fiſhermen have alſoa five-men 
boat, which is 30 feet leng and 15 broad, and 25 tons 
burden; it is ſo called, though navigated by ſix men 
and a boy, becauſe one of the men is commonly hired 
to cook, &c. and does not ſhare in the profits with 
the other five. This boat js decked at each end, but 
open in the middle, and has two large lug-ſails. All the 
able fiſhermen go in theſe boats to the herring-fiſhery 
at Yarmouth in tbe latter end of September, and re- 
turn about the middle of November. The oatsare 
then laid up till the beginning of Lent, at which time 
they go off in them tothe edge of the Dogger, and 
other places, to fiſh for turbot, cod, line, ſkates, &c, 
They always take two cobles oa board ; and when they 
come upon their ground, anchor the boat, throw out 
the cobles, and fiſh in the ſame manner as thoſe do 
who go from the ſhore in a coble ; with this difference 
orly, that here each man is provided with double the 
quantity of lines, and inſtead of waiting the return of 
the tide in the coble, return io their boat and bait their 
other lines; thus hawling one ſet and ſhooting ano- 
ther every turn of tide. They commonly run into har- 
bour twice a week to deliver their fiſh, 

The beſt bait is freſh herring cut in pieccs of a pro- 
per ſize; the five-men boats are always furniſhed with 
nets for taking them. Next to herinps are the leſſer 
lampreys. The next baits in eſteem are ſmall haddocks 
cut in pieces, ſand-worms, and limpets, here called 


flidders ; and when none of theſe can be had, they 


uſe bullock's liver, The hooks are two inches and 
a half long in the ſhank, and near an inch wide be- 
tween the ſhank and the point. The lite is made of 
ſmall cording, and is always tanned before it is uſed. 

Turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
baits ; for if a piece of herring or haddock has been 12 
hours ont of the ſea, and then uſed as bait, they will 
not touch it. 


Whalt* FisHeErr. Whales arc chiefly caught in the“ Sec Ba- 
north ſeas: the largeſt ſort are found about Green» Ane. 


land or Spitzbergen. At the firſt diſcovery of this 
country, Whales not be ing uſed to be diſturbed, fre- 
quently came into the very bays, and were according] 
killed almoſt cloſe to the ſhore ; ſo that the blubber being 
cut off was immediately boiled into oil on the ſpot. The 
ſhips in thoſe times took in nothing but the pure 01] 
and the whalcbone, and all the buſinels was executed 
L193 in 
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ſtrive as much as poſſible to pull back what is given Fiſhery, 
out already, 1 4 find themſelves ne — 
ceſſitated to yield at laſt to the efforts of the animal, 
to prevent his ſinking their boat. It he runs out the 
200 fathoms of line contained in one boat, that be- 
longing to another is immediately faſtened to the end 
of * firſt, and ſoon; and there have been inſtanees, 
where all the rope belonging to the ſix boats has been 
neeeſſary, though half that quantity is ſeldom requi- 
red, The whale cannot ſtay long below water, but 
apain comes up to blow ; and being now much fa- 
tigued and wounded, ſtays longer above water than 
uſual. This gives another boat time to come up With- 
him, and he is again ſtruck with an, harpoon, He 
again deſcends, but with leſs force than before; and 
when he comes up again, is generally incapable of - 
deſcending, but ſuffers himſelt to be wounded and 
killed with long lances which the men are provided 
with for the purpoſe. He is known to be near death 
when he ſpouts up the water deeply tinged with 
blood. 

The whale being dead, is laſhed along-ſide the ſhip... 
They then lay it on one fide, and put two ropes, one 
at the head, and the other in the place of the tail, 
which, together with the fins, is ſtruck off as ſoon as 
he is taken, to keep theſe extremities above water.“ 
On the off-ſide of the Whale are two boats, to receive 
the pieces of fat, utenſils, and men, that might other- 
wiſe fall into the water on that fide, Theſe precau- 
tions being taken, three or four men with irons at 
their feet to prevent ſſipping, get on the whale, and 
begin to cut out pieces of about three feet thick and 
cight long, which are hauled up at the capſtane ur 
windlaſs. When the fat is all got off, they cut off the 
whiſkers of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they 
cut, they are all laſhed to keep them firm; which alſo 
facilitates the cutting, and prevents them from falling 
into the ſca : when on board, five or ſix of them are 
bundled together, and properly ſtowed ; and after all 
is got off, the carcaſe is turned a-drift, and devoured 
by the bears, who are very fond of it. In proportion 
as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt of the 
crew arc employed in ſlicing them ſmaller, and picking 
out all the lean, When this is prepared, they ſtow it 
under the deck, where it lies till the fat of all the 
whales is on board; then cutting it ſtill ſmaller, they - 
put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming them very full 
and cloſc. Nothing now remains but to ſail home- - 
wards, where the fat is to be boiled and melted down 
into train- oil. 
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fifhery., in the conntry; by which means a ſhip eoald bring 

—— home the product of many more whales than ſhe can 
according to the preſent method of conducting this 
trade. The fiſhery alſo was then ſo plentiful, that they 
were obliged ſometimes to ſend other ſhips to fetch off 
the oil they had made, the quantity being more than 
the fiſhing ſhips could bring away. But time and 
change 4 | circumſtances have ſhitced the ſituation of 
this trade. The ſhips coming in ſuch numbers from 
Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and other northern 
countries, all intruders upon the Engliſh, who were 
the firſt diſcoverers of Greenland, the whales were di- 
ſturbed, and gradually, as other fiſh often do, forſak- 
iug the place, were not to be Killed ſo near the ſhore 
26 before; but are now found, and have been ſo ever 
ſince, in the openings and ſpace among the ice, where 
they have deep water, and where they go ſometimes a 
great many leagues from the ſhore. 

The whale-tiſhery begins in May, and continues all 
June and July ; but whether the ſhips have good or 
bad ſucceſs, they muſt come away, and pet clear of 
the ice, by the end of Auguſt : ſo that in the month 
of September at fartheſt they may be expected home; 
but a ſhip that meets with a fortunate aud early filhery- 
in May may return in june or July, 

The manner of taking whales at preſent is as fol- 
lows.—Every ſhip is provided with ſix boats, to each 
of which belong ſix men for rowing the boat, and an 
harponeer, whoſe buſineſs is to ſtrike the whale with: 
his harpoon, Two of theſe boats are Kept conſtantly. 
on the watch at ſome diſtance. from the ſhip, faſtened- 
to pieces of ice, and are relieved by others every feur 
hours. As ſoon as a Whale is perceived, both the. 
boats ſet out in purſuit,of it, aud if either of them can 
coine up before the whale finally deſcends, which is- 
known by his throwing up his tail, the harpooner diſ- 
charges his harpoon at him. There is no difficulty in- 
chookin the place where the whale is to be ſtruck, as- 
tome have aſſerted ; for theſe creatures only come up 
tothe furſace in order to ſpout up the. water, or b/ow, 
as the fiſhermen term it, and therefore always keep 
the ſoft and vulnerable part of their bodies above wa- 
cr. A late improvement was made in the method-of 
diſcharging the harpoon ; namely, by ſhooting it out 
of a kind of ſwivel or muſquetoon ; but it doth not ap- 
pear, that ſince this improvement was made, the 
whale-fiſhing ſhips have had better ſucceſs than before. 
As ſoon as the whale is ſtruck, the men ſet up one 
of their oars in the micdle of the boat as a ſignal to 
thoſe in the- ſhip. On perceiving this, the watchman 
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alarms all the reſt with the cry of fall“ fall! upon 


which all the other boats are immediately ſcnt out to 


the aſſiſtance of the firſt. 


The whale finding himſelf wounded, runs off with 


prodigious violence, Sometimes he deſcends perpen- 
dicularly ; at others goes off horizontally, at a ſmall 
depth below the ſurface, The rope which is faſtened 


to the harpoon is about 200 fathoms long, and pro- 


perly coiled np, that it may freely be given out as 
there is a demand for it. At firſt, the velocity with 
which this line runs over the ſide of the boat is ſo 

reat, that it is wetted to prevent its taking fire : but 
in a ſhort time the ſtrength of the whale begins to fail, 
and the filkermen, inſtead of letting out more rope, 


«It were in vain to ſpeak in this place of the advan- 
tages that may be derived to Great Britain from the 
whale-fiſhery. We ſhall only remark, that the le- 
giſlature, juſtly conſidering that trade as of great 
national importance, beſtowed upon it at different 
periods very conſiderable encouragements. In par- 
ticular, every Britiſh veſſel of 200 tons or upwards, . 
bound to the Greenland feas on the whale-fiſhery, 
if found to be duly qualified according te the act, 
obtained a licence from the commiſſioners of the cu- - 
ſtoms to proceed on ſuch voyage: and on the ſhip's 
return, the maſter and mate making oath that they 
proceeded on ſuch voyage and no other, and uſed all 
their endeavours to take whales, &c. and that = the 

whale- - 
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riſtery whale-fins, blubber, oil, & c. imported in their ſhip, worſt in April, at which time they ſpawn, bur come Fiſhing:- 
fl were taken by their crew in thoſe ſcas, there was al- ſoon in ſeaſon : the places whither they chiefly reſort, ——v— 
Fiſhing- Jowed 40 8. for every ton according to the admeaſure- are ſuch as are weedy and gravelly riſing grounds, in 


ment of the ſhip. 

«It was afterwards found, however, that ſo great a 
bounty was neither neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the 
trade, nor expedient with regard to the public. In 
1786, therefore the acts conferring the ſaid emolu- 
ments being upon the point of expiring, the ſubject 
was brought under the conſideration of parliament; 
and it was propoſed to continue the former meaſures, 
bat with a reduction of the bonnty from 40s. to 30 8. 
In propoſing this alteration, it was ſtated, “that the 
ſums which this country had paid in bounties for the 
Greenland fiſhery amounted to L.1,265,461 ; that, in 
the laſt year, we had paid L. 94, 658; and that, from 


the conſequent deduction of the price of the fiſh, the 


public at preſent paid 60 per cent. upon 4-7 _ 
In the Greenland fiſhery there were employed 6000 ſca- 


men, and theſe ſcamen coſt government L.13, 10s. per 
man per annum, though we were never able to obtain 
more than 500 of that number to ſerve on board our 
Beſides, the vaſt encouragement given 


ſhips of war. 
to the trade had occaſioned ſuch a glut in the market, 


that it was found neceſſary to export conſiderable 


quantities ; and thns we paid a large ſhare of the pur- 
chaſe-money for foreign nations, as well as for our own 
people, beſides, ſupplying them with the materials of 
ſeveral important * Forean This propoſition 
was oppoſed by ſeveral members, but was finally car- 
ried ; and the propriety of the meaſure became very 
ſoon apparent, At that time (1786) the number of 
ſhips employed from England in the whalc-fiſhery to 


Davis's Straits and the Greenland ſeas amounted to 


139, beſides 15 from Scotland, The propoſed altera- 


which this fiſh is ſaid to dig and and root with his nofe 
like a ſwine. In the ſummer he frequents the ſtrongeſt, 
ſwifteſt, currents of water; at deep bridges, wears, &c. 
and is apt to ſettle himſelf among the piles, hollow 
places, and moſs, or weeds ; and will remain there im- 
moveable ; but in the winter he retires into* deep wa- 
ters, and helps the female to make a hole in the ſands 
to hide her ſpawn in, to hinder its being devoured by 
other fiſh. He is a very curious and cunning fiſh ; for 
if his baits be not ſweet, clean, well ſcoured, and 
kept in ſweet moſs, he will not bite ; but well-ordered 

and curiouſly kept, he will bite witk great eagerneſs, 

The beſt bait for him is the ſpawn of a ſalmon, trout, 

or any other fiſh'; and if you would have good ſport 
with him, bait the places where you intend to fiſh 

with it a night or two before, or with large worms 
cut in pieces ; and the earlier in the morning or the 
later in the evening that you fiſh, the better it will be. 

Your rod and line muſt be both ſtrong and long, with 
a running plummet on the line ; and let a little bit of 
lead be placed a foot or more above the hook, to 
keep the bullet from falling on it: ſo the worm will 

be at the bottom, where they always bite ; and when 
the fiſh takes the bait, your plummet will lie and not 

choke him. By the bending of your rod you may 
know when he bites, as alſ6 with your hand you will 

feel him make a ſtrong ſnatch ; then ſtrike, and you 
will rarely fail, if you play him well; but if you 
manage him not dexterouſly, he will break your line, 
The beſt time for fiſhing is about nine in the morning, 
and the moſt proper ſeaſon is the latter end of May, 
June, Ju'y; and the beginning of Auguſt. 

2. 
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tion took place the next year (1787) ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the diminution of the bounty, the trade in- 


he Bleak +, is an eager fiſh, caught with all tee Cypri 
creaſed ; the number of ſhips employed the ſame year : 


ſorts of worms bred on trees or plants: as alſo with , 9 
flies, paſte, ſheep's blood, &c. They may be angled ' 


from England amounting to 217, and the next year 
(1783) to 222.” 

FisHGARD, or FISGARD a town of Pembrokeſhire, 
ituated on a ſteep cliff on the ſea-ſhore, 264 miles 
from London, at the inflax of the river Gwaine into 
the ſea, which here forms a ſpacious bay. It is govern- 


for with half a ſcore of hooks at once, if they can be 
all faſtened on : he will alſo in the evening take a na- 
tural or artificial fly. If the day be warm and clear, 
there is no fly ſo good for him as the ſmall fly at the 
top of the water which he will take at any time of 
the day, eſpecially in the evening; but if the day is 


cold and cloudy, gentles and caddis are the beſt ; 
about two feet under water, No fiſh yields better ſport 
to a young angler than the bleak. It is ſo eager, 
that it will leap out of the water for a bait, 

There is another way of taking bleak, which is by 
whipping them in a boat, or on a bank- ſide in freſh 
water in a ſummer's evening, with a hazel” top about 
five or ſix feet long and a line twice the length of the 
rod, But the beſt method is with a drabble, thus: 
Tie eight or ten ſmall hooks acroſs a line two inches 
above one another, the biggeſt hook the lowermoſt, 
(whereby you may ſometimes take a beiter fiſh), and 
bait them with gentles, flies, or ſome ſmall red worms, 
by which means you may take half a dozen or more 
at a time. 

3. For the Bream f, obſerve the following direc- 
tions, which will alſo be of uſe in carp-fiſhing. Procure 
about a quart of large red worms; pu: them into freſh 
moſs well waſhed and dried every three or four days, 
feeding them with fat mould and chopped fennel, and 
they will be thoroughly ſcoured in about three weeks. 

Let 


ed by a mayor, a bailiff and other officers ; and here 
veſſels may lic ſafely in five or ſix fathoms water. The 
inhabitan's have a good trade in herrings, and annual- 
ly cure, between Fifgard and Newport, above 1000 
barrels of them. The town ſends one member to par- 
liament. | | 

FISHING, in general the art of catching fiſh, 
whether by means of nets, or ſpears, or of the line 
and hook. | 

Frs nix in the great, performed by the net, ſpear, 
or harpoon, for fiſh that go in ſhoals, has been explain- 
ed in the preceding article. That performed by the 
rod, line, and hook, for ſolitary fiſh, is uſually termed - 
ANGLING : See that article; and for the particular 
manner of angling for the different kinds of fiſh, ſee 
their reſpective names, as Dace, EETL, PERCH, &c. - 
The following were omitted in their order. 

1. The Barbel“, (fo called on account of the bark ' 
or beard that is under his chops), thoagh a coarſe fiſh, 
gives conſiderable exerciſe to the angler's ingenuity. 
They ſwim together in great ſhoals, and are at their 


See . 


e dce Cy- 
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Let your lines be ſilk and hair, but all ſilk is the 
beſt + let the floats be either ſwan-quills or gooſe- 
quills, Let your plum be a piece of lead in the ſhape 
of a pear, with a ſmall ring at the little end of it: 1 
ſten the lead to the line, and the line- hook to the lead, 
about ten or twelve inches ſpace between lead and 
hook will be enongh ; and take care the lead be heavy 
enough to ſink the float. Having baited your hook 
well with a r worm, the worm will draw the hook 
up and down in the bottom, which will provoke the 
bream to bite the more eagerly. It will be beſt to 
fit up three or four rods and lines in this manner, and 
ſet them as will be directed, and this will afford yea 
much the better ſport, 
water if poſſible, that your float may ſwim on its ſur- 
face directly over the lead; then provide the following 
ground bait : take zbont a peck of ſweet groſs- 
ground-malt ; and having boiled it a very little, ſtrain 
it hard through a bag, and carry it to the water-fide 
where you have founied ; and in the place where you 
ſuppoſe the fiſh frequent, there throw in the malt by 
bandſuls ſqueezed hard together, that the ſtream may 
not ſeparate it before it comes to the bottom: and be 
ſure to throw it in at leaſt a yard above the place 
where you intend the hook ſhall lie, otherwiſe the 
ſtream will carry it doyn too far. Do this about nine 
o'clock at night, keeping ſome of the malt in the bag, 
and po to the place about three the next morning : but 
approach very warily, leſt you ſhould be ſcen by the 
fiſh ; for it is certain that they have their centinels 
watching on the top of the water while the reſt are 
feeding . Having baited your hook ſo that the 
worm may crawl to and fro, the better to allure the 
fiſh to bite, caſt it in the place where you find 
the fiſh to ſtay moſt, which is generally in the 
broadeſt and deepeſt part of the river, and ſo that 
it may reſt about the midſt of your bait that is on the 
ground, Caſt in your ſecond line ſo that it may reſt a 
yard above that, and a third about a yard below it. 
Let your roads lic on the bank with ſome ſtones to keep 
them down at the great ends; and then withdraw your- 
ſelf, yet not ſo far but that you can have your eye up- 
on all the floats; and when you ſee one bitten and 
carried away, do not be too haſty to run in, but give 
time to the fich to tire himſelf, and then touch him 
gently, When you perceive the float fink, creep to 
the water-ſide, and give it as much line as you can, 
If it is a bream or carp, they will run tothe other ſide ; 
which ſtrike gen:ly, and hold your rod at a bent alittle 
while ; but do not pull, for then you will ſpoil all; 
but you muſt firit tire chem before they can be landed, 
for they are very ſhy. It there are any carps n. the 
river, it is an even wager that you take one or more of 


them: but if there are any pike or perch, they will be 


ſire to viſit the gronnd bait, though they will not touch 
it, being drawn thither by the great reſort of the ſmall 
fiſh ; until yon remove them, it is in vain to think 
of tiking the bream or carp. In this caſe, bait one 
of your hooks with a ſmall bleak roach, or gudgeon, 
about two feet deep from your float, with a litile red 
worm at the point of your hook ; and if a pike be there 
he will be ſure to ſnap at it. This ſport is good till 
nine o'clock in the morning ; and, in a gloomy day, 
till niaht: but do not frequent the place too much, 
leſt the fiſh grow ſhy. 
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Find the exact depth of the 
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4. The carp *®. A perſon who angles for carp muſt 
2rm himſelf with abundance of patience, becauſe of its 
extraordinary ſubtilty and policy : they always chooſe 
to lic in the deepeſt places either of ponds or rivers, 
where there is but a ſmall running ſtream. 

Further, obſerve, that they will ſcldom bite in cold 
weather; and you cannot be too early or too late at the 
{port in hot weather: and if he bite you need not fear 
his hold; for he is one of thoſe leather-mouthed fiſh 
that have their teeth in their throat. 

Neither muſt you forget, in angling for him, to 
have a ſtrong rod and line; and ſince he is ſo very wary 


it will be proper to entice him, by baiting the ground 


with a coarſe paſte. 

He ſeldom refuſes the red worm in March, the cad- 
dis in June, nor the graſshopper in June, April, and 
September. 

This fiſh does not only delight in worms, but alſo 
in ſweet paſte ; of which there is great variety ; the 
beſt is made of honey and ſugar, and ought to 
be thrown in the water ſome hours before you begin 
to angle; neither will ſmall pellets thrown into the wa- 
ter two or three days before be worſe for this purpoſe, 
eſpecially if chickens guts, garbage, or blood mixcd 
with bran and cow-dang, be alſo thrown in. 

But more particularly as to paſte very proper for 
this uſe, you may make it in the manner following : 
Take a ſufficient quantity of flour, and mingle it with 
veal, cut ſmall, making it up with a compound ho- 
ney ; then pound all together in a mortar till they are 
ſo tough as to hang upon the hook without waſhin 
off. In order to effect which the better, mingle whitiſh 
wool with it: and if you keep it all the year round, 
add ſome virgin wax and clarified honey. 

Again, if you fiſh with geniles, anoint them with 
honey, and put them on your hook, with a deep ſcar- 
let dipped in the like, which is a good way to deceive 
the fiſh. 

Honey and crumbs of wheat-bread, mixed together, 
make alſo a very good paſte, 

In taking a carp either in pond or river, if the ang- 
ler intends to add profit to his pleaſure, he moſt take 
a peck of alc- grains, and a good quantity of any blood 
to mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it 
where he intends to angle. This food will wonder- 
fully attract the ſcale - fiſn, as carp, tench, roach, dace, 
and bream. 

Le th im angle in a morning, plumbing his ground, 
and angling for carp with a ſtrong line: the bait muſt 
be either paſte or a Knotted red worm ; and by this 
means he will have ſport enough. 

Deſcription of the proper Baits for the "gra forts of 

Firs referred to in the annexed Table. 


Flies.) 1. Stone-fly, found under hollow ſtones at 


the ſide of rivers, is of a brown colour, with yellow 


ſtreaks on the back and belly, has large wings, and is 
in ſeaſon from April to july. 2. Green drake, found 
among ſtones by river-ſides, has a yellow body ribbed 
with green, is long and ſlender, with wings like a but- 
terfly, his tail turns on his back, and from May to Mid- 
ſummer is very good. 3. Oak fly, found in the body 
of an old oak or aſh, with its head downwards, is of 
a brown colour. and excellent from May to Septem- 
ber. 4. Palmer fly or worm, foundon the leaves of plants, 
is commonly called a caterpillar, and when it comes to 
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be found playing at the river - ſide, eſpecially againſt 
rain. 7. The black - fly is to be found upon every 
hawthorn after the buds are come off, 

Paſtes.] 1. Take the blood of ſheeps-hearts, and 
mix it with honey and flour worked to a proper con- 
ſiſtence. 2. Take old cheeſe grated, a little butter 
ſufficient to work it, and colour it with ſaffron : in 
winter uſe ruſty bacon inſtead of butter, 3. Crumbs of 
bread chewed or worked with honey or ſugar, moiſt- 
ened with gum-ivy water. 4. Bread chewed, and 
worked in the hand till ſtiff. 

Worms.) 1. The carth-bob, found in ſandy ground 
after ploughing, it is white, with a red head, and big- 
ger than a gentle: another is found in heathy ground, 
with a blue head. Keep them in an carthen veſſel well 
covered, and a ſufficient quantity of the mould they 
harbour in. They are excellent from April to No- 
vember. 2. Gentles, to be had from putrid fleſh: let 
them lie in wheat-bran a few days before uſed, 
3. Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags; they are 
of a pale ycllow colour, are longer and thicker than a 
gentle, and muſt be ſcowred like them. 4. Cow- 
tard-bob, or clap-bait, found under a cew-turd from 
May to Michaelmas; it is like a gentle, but larger. 
Keep it in its native earth like rhe earth-bob. 5. Cadis 
worm, or cod-bait, feund under looſe ſtones in ſhallow 
rivers; they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with 
a black or blue head, and are in ſeaſon from April 
to July. Keep them in flannel bags. 6. Lob-worm, 
found in gardens; it is very large, and has a red head, 
a ſtreak down the back, and a flat broad-tail. 7. Marſh- 
worms, found in marſhy ground; keep them in moſs 
ten days before you uſe them: their colour is a bluiſh 
red, and are good bait from March to Michaelmas. 

3. Brandling red-werms, or blood-worms found” in 
_ rotten dunghills and tanners bark; they are ſmall red- 
wotms, very good for all ſmall fiſh, have ſometimes a 
yellow tail, and are called tag-tail. 

Fiſh and Inſefs.) 1. Minnow. 2. Gudgeon. 3. Roach. 
4. Dace. 5. Smelt. 6. Yellow frog. 7. Snail ſlit, 
8. Graſhopper. 

FrsutnxG-Fly, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds 
of fiſh. See FISHING. 

The fly is either natural or artificial. 

I. Natural flies are innumerable. The more uſual 
for this purpoſe are mentioned in the preceding 

age. 
F There are two ways to fiſh with natural flies; ei- 
ther on the ſurface of the water or a little under- 
neath it, 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not 
your natural fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at 
it; but rather let it glide freely towards him with the 
Nream : but if it be in a ſtill and flow water, draw the 
fly ſlowly fidewiſe by him, which will make him ca- 
gerly purſue, 

II. The artificial fly is ſeldom uſed but in blaſter- 
ing weather, when the waters are ſo troubled by the 
winds, that the natural fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt up- 
on them, Of this artificial ly there are reckoned no 
leſs than 12 ſorts, of which the following are the prin- 
pal, 
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Fiſhing. a fly is excellent for trout, 5. Ant-fly, found in ant- 
—— hills from June to September. 6. The May-fly is to 
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1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, and Tiſhing. 


the feathers of the partridge's wing ; or the body made 

of black wool, and feathers of a black drake. 2. For 

April, the ſtoue-fly; the body made of black wool, 

dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 3. Fcr the 

beginning of May, the ruddy fly; made of red wool, 

and bound about with black-ſilk, with the feathers of 

a black capon hanging dangling on his ſides next his 

tail. 4. For June, the greeniſh fly; the body made of 
black wool, with a yellow liſt on either ſide, the wings 

taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. 5. The Mooriſh fly, the body made of 
duſkiſh wool, and the wings of the blackiſh mail of a 
drake, 6. The tawny fly, good till the middle of 
June ; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made 

contrary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of 
a white drake. 7. For ſuly, the waſp-fly ; the body 
made of black wool, caſt abont with yellow (ilk, and 
the wings of drakes feather. 8. The ſteel-fly, good 
in the middle of July: the body made with greeniſh 
wool, caſt about with the feathers of a peacock's tail, 
and the wings made of thoſe of the buzzard. 9. For 
Auguſt, the drake-fly; the body made with black 
wool caſt about with black ilk ; his wings of the mail 
of a black drake, with a black head. 

The beſt rules for artificial fly-fiſhing are, | 

1. To fiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain: 
or in a cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a 
gentle breeze: the ſouth wind is beſt ; and if the wind 
blow high, yet not ſo but that you may conveniently 
guard your tackle, the fiſh will riſe in plain deeps ; but 
if the wind be ſmall, the beſt angling is in ſvift ſtreams. 
2. Keep as far from the water-ſide as may be; fill 
down the ſtream with the ſun at your back, and touch 
not the water with your line, Ever angle in clear 
rivers, with a ſmall fly and flender wings; but in mud- 
dy places, uſe a larger. 4. When, after rain, the wa- 
ter becomes browniſh, uſe an orange fly; in a clear 
day, a light-coloured fly ; a dark fly for dark waters, 
&c. 5. Let the line be twice as Jong as the rod, un- 
leſs the river be encambered with wood. 6. For 
every ſort of fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, differing in 
colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeve- 
ral waters and weathers. 7. Have a nimble eye, and 
active hand, to {ſtrike preſently with the riſing of the 
fiſh; or elſe he will be apt to ſpue out the hook. 
8, Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh. 9. In flow rivers, or ſtill 
places, caſt the fly acroſs the river, and let it ſink a 
little in the water, and draw it gently back with the 
current. 

Salmon-flies ſhonld be made with their wings ſtand- 
ing one behind the other, whether two or four, This 
fiſh delights in the gaudieſt colours that can be; chief- 
ly in the wings, which muſt be long as well as the 
tail. | 

FisninG by means of birds, a method peculiar to the 
Chineſe, who train certain birds for the purpoſe in the 
ſame manner as falcons are taught to purſue game. 
Sce CypRINUS; and CHINA, n 121. 

FrsuinGg-Floats, are little appendages to the line, 
ſerving to keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the 
proper depth, to diſcover when the fiſh has hold of 
them, &c. Of theſe. there are divers kinds; ow 
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For ſetting the hook on, uſe ſtrong, but ſmall ſilk, 
laying the hair on the inſide of your hook ; for if it be 
on the outſide, the Glk will fret and cut it aſunder. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe fiſhing-hooks, ſome 
big, ſome little : and of theſe, ſome have peculiar 
names; as, 1. Single hooks. 2. Double hooks ; which 
have two bendings, one contrary to the other, 3. Snap- 
pers, or gorgers, Which are the hooks to whip the ar- 
tificial fly upon, or bait with thenatural fly. 4. Spring- 
ers, or ſpring hooks; a kind of double hooks, with a 
ſpring, which flies open upon being ſtruck into any 

h, and ſo keep its mouth open, 

 Frening-Line, is either made of hair twiſted : or 
ilk ; or the Indian graſs. The beſt colours are the 
ſorrel, white, andgrey ; the two laſt for clear waters, 
the firſt for muddy ones. Nor is the pale watery green 
deſpiſable; this colour is given artificially, by ſteeping 
the hair in a liquor made of alum, ſoot, and the juice 
of walnut-leayes, boiled together, 

FrsnixG- Red, a long (lender rod, or wand, to which 
the line is faſtened, for angling.—Of theſe there are 
ſeveral forts ; as, 1. A troller, or trolling-rod, which 
has a ring at the cnd of the rod, for the line to go 
through when it runs off a reel. 2. A whipper, or 
whipping-rod ; a top-rod, that is weak in the middle, 
and top heavy, but all ſlender and fine. 3. A drop- 
per; which is a ſtrong rod and very light. 4. A ſnap- 
per, or ſnap-rod ; which 1s a ſtrong pole, peculiarly 
uſed for the pike, 5. A bottom-rod ; being the ſame 
as the dropper, but ſomewhat more pliable. 6. A 
ſniggling or procking-ſtick ; a forked ſtick, having a 
ſhort ſtrong line, with a needle, baited with a lobe 
worm: this is only for eels in their holes. 

Fisaing-Frog, or Angler. See Lorhlus. 

Right of Fust xd, and property of fiſh, It has been 
held, that where the lord of the manor hath the foil 
on both tides of the river, it is a good evidence that he 
hath a right of fiſhing ; and it puts the proof upon him 
who claims /iberam piſcariam but where a river ebbs 
and flows, and is an arm of the ſea, there it is common 
to all, and he who claims a privilege to himſelf muſt 
prove it; for if the treſpaſs is brought for fiſhing there, 
the defendant may juſtify, that the place where is bra- 
chium maris, in quo unuſquiſque ſubditus domini regis 
habet et habere debet liberam piſcariam. In the Severn 
the ſoil belongs to the owners of the land on each fide ; 
and the ſoil of the river Thames isin the king, but the 
fiſhing is common to all. He who is owner of the ſoil 
of a private river, hath /eparalis piſcaria ; and he that 
hath /ibera piſcaria, hath a property in the fiſh, and 
may bring a poſſeſſory action for them; but communis 
piſcaria is like the caſe, of all other commons. One 
that has a cloſe pond in which there are fiſh, may call 
them piſces ſuos, in an indictment, &c. but he cannot 
call them bona & catalla, if they be not in trunks. 
There needs no privilege to make a fiſh-pond, as there 
doth in the caſe of a warren, Sce FRANCHISE. 

FISSURES, in the hiſtory of the earth, certain in- 
terruptions, that in an horizontal or parallel manner 
divide the ſeveral ſtrata of which the body of our ter- 
reſtrial globe is compoſed. 

FrssuRE of the Bones, in ſurgery, is when they are 
divided either tranſverſely or longitudinally, not quite 
through, but cracked after the manner of glaſs, by 
any external force, See SURGERY, 

Vol. VII. 
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FISTULA, in the ancient muſic, an inſtrument of 
the wind-kind, reſembling our flute or flageolet, 

Theprincipal wind-inſtruments of the ancients, were 
the tibia and the fiſtula, But how they were conſti- 
tuted, wherein they differed, or how they were played 
upon, does not appear. All we know is, that the fiſ- 
tula was at firſt made of reeds, and aftcrwards of other 
matters. Some had holes, ſome none ; ſome agam 
were ſingle pipes ; others a combination of ſeveral ; 
wi:neſs the ſyringa of Pan. 

FiSTULA, in . a deep, narrow, and callous 
ulcer, generally ariling from abſceſſes, 

It differs from a ſinus, in its being callous, the latter 
not. See SURGERY. 

FisTULA, in farriery. Sec FARRIERx, Scct. xxxii. 

FISTULARIA, or TosAcco-rirE Fils n; a ge- 
nus of fiſhes belonging to the order of abJominales. 
Of this genus, Linnæus reckons two ſpecies ; but we 
have a deſcription only of one, viz. the tabacaria, It 
is deſcribed by Mr Cateſby, from the only one he ever 
ſaw. It was almoſt a foot in length; the 8 ſrom 
the noſe to half-way the body of nearly equal bigneſs ; 
from whence it grew tapering to the tail, which was 
forked, and from which grew a ſlender taper whip, 
four inches long, of the conſiſtence of whalebone ; the 
month narrow, from which tothe eyes was almoſt three 
inches. The whole fiſh was of a brown colour. They 
are ſometimes taken on the coaſts of Jamaica. 

FIT. See PAROXYSM. 

Dr Cheyne is of opinion, that fits of all kinds, whe- 
ther epileptic, hyſteric, or apoplectic, may be cured 
ſolely by a milk-diet, of about two quarts of cows-milk 
a-day, without any other medicine, 

FITCHES, in huſbandry, a fort of pulſe, more ge- 
nerally known by the name of chick-pea. Sec CickR. 

Fitches are cultivated either for feeding cattle, or 
improving the land. They make a wholeſome and nou- 
riming food, whether given in the ſtraw or threſhed 
ont, When ſown only to improve the ſoil, they are 
plowed in juſt as they begin to bloſſom, by which 
means a tough ſtiff clay-ſoil is much enriched, 

FITCHET, a name uſed in ſome places for the wea- 
ſel, called alſo the foumart. See MusSTELA. 

FITCHY, in heraldry, (from the French f/þs, i. e. 

fixed); a term applied to a croſs when the lower branch 
ends in a ſharp point : and the reaſon of it Mackenzie 
ſuppoſes to be, that the primitive Chriſtians were wont 
to carry croſſes with them wherever they went; and 
when they ſtopped on their journey at any place, they 
my thoſe portable croſſes in the ground for devotion's 
ake. 

FIT Z, makes part of the ſurname of ſome of the na- 
tural ſons of the kings of England, as Fitz-roy ; which 
is purely French, and ſignifies the“ king's fon,” 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very learned 
lawyer in the reign of king Heary VIII. was deſcended 
from an ancient family, and born at Norbury in Der- 
by ſhire, 
of common pleas in 1523; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
many valuable works, as well as by ſuch an honourable 
diſcharge of the duties of his office, as made him eſteem- 
ed an oracle of the law. His writings are, The Grand 
Abridgment ; The Office and Authority of Juſtices of 
Peace; the Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, E 
oheators, Conſtables, Coroners, &c, ; Of the Diverſity of 

M m Courts ; 
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Courts; The New Natura Brevium ; Of the Surveying 
of Lands; and The Book of Huſbandry, He died in 
1528. 

FITZ-STEPHEN (William), a learned monk of 
Canterbury, of Norman extraction, but born of refpec- 
table parents in the city of London, He lived in the 
12th century ; and being attached to the ſervice of arch- 
biſhop Becker, was prefent at the time of his murder. 
In the year 1174, he wrote in Latin, The Life of St 
Thomas, archbiſhop and martyr ; in which, as Becket 
was a native of the metropolis, he introduces a deſcrip- 
tion of the city of London, with a miſcellaneous de- 
tail of the manners and uſages of the citizens: this is 
delervedly conſidered as a great curioſity, being the 
earlieſt profeſſed account of London extaut, Fitz-Ste- 
phen diced in 1191. 

FIVES, or Vives. Sce FARRIERY, Sect. xiv. 2. 

FIXATION, in chemiſtry, the rendering any vo- 
latile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to fly off upon being ex- 
poſed to a great heat : hence, 

FIXED BoD1Es, arc thoſe which bear a conſiderable 
degree of heat without evaporating, or loſing any of 
their weight. Among the molt fixed bodies arc dia- 
monds, gold, &c, Sce DiamonD, GoLD, &c. 

Fixtp, or Fixable Air, an inviſible and permanently 
elaſtic fluid, ſuperior in gravity to the common atmoſ- 
pheric air aud moſt other aerial fluids, exceedingly de- 
ſtructi ve to animal life; produced in great quantities, 
naturally from combuſtible bodies, and artificially by 
many chemical proceſſes, From its aparently acid pro- 
perties it has obtained the name of aerial acid, cretaci- 
043 acid, and carbonic acid; from its noxious qualities, 
it has been called mephitic air, or mephitic gas; and, from 
the circumſtance of being produced in vaſt quantities 
daring the combuſtion of charcoal, it firſt obtained from 
Van Helmot the name of gas /plveſtre. The term fixed 
air has been given from its property of readily loſing 
its elaſticity, and fixing itſelf in many bodies, particu- 
lirly thoſe of the calcareous kind ; and though ſome 
objected to the propricty of the term, the fluid in queſ- 
tion is ſo well known by the name of fixed air, that 
we chooſe (till to retain it. 

The nature and propertics of fixed air are explained 
under the article AEROTLOꝶGq Y. It is there conſidered 
as an acid, and the reaſons for ſuppofing it to be com- 
poſed of phlogiſton and dephlogiſticated are ſet forth, 
In a paper of the Mancheſter Tranſactions by Mr De- 
laval on the permanent colours of opaque bodies, he 
conſiders the nature of fixed air, and gives an account 
ſnewhat different, He denies its acid property, which 
14s been generally looked upon as fo well aſcertained, 
« The change of colour produced in vegetable juices 
by the electric ſpark (ſays he), is adduced as a proof 
of the acidity of fixed air; but it has been already 
ſown, that this docs not arite from acid, but phlogiſtic 
matter“. The acid quality of fixed air is alſo gene- 
rally inferred from its power of diſſolving iron. But 
phlogiſton is alſo a ſolvent of iron. Thus a conſider- 
able portion of that metal is always diffolved and held 
in ſolution by the phlogiſticated alkaline liziviam, 
which confiſts of inflammable matter calcined with 
fixed alkali, M. Margraaf has ſhown, that ſeveral 
other metals are ſoluble in this lixivium. Hence it 
it evident, that the ſolubility of iron does not prove 
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the acidity of the ſolvent, but may ariſe from the phlo- Fixed Air, 


giſton contained in it. 

«« Fixcd air is alſo ſuppoſed to be an acid, by dimi- 
niſhing the cauſticity and promoting the cryſtallization 
of fixed alkalies: but this hypotheſis does not agree 
with the effects which are produced by the combina- 
tion of acids with alkalies. By theſe combinations 
neutral ſalts are produced; but alkalics do not become 
neutral by combination with fixed air, being only 
changed by ſuch an union from cauſtic and deliquel- 
cent io mild and cryſtallizable alkalies: whence it is 
evident, that the altc ration in them produced by fixed 
air, is not to be attributed to the introduction of an 
acid. 

« We muſt therefore (continues our author) turn 
our eyes to the conſideration of ſome other principle by 
which theſe effects may be produced; and this princi- 
ple appears to be phlogiſton. The phlopiſticated alka- 
line lixivium is perfectly mild when ſaturated; and by 
a ſlight evaporation is reduced to a concrete cryli- 
talline maſs, which does not deliqueſce or imbibe the 
leaſt moiſture from the air, and no longer retains any 
alkaline character or property. M. Beaume, by an 
elegant and ingenious experiment, has proved the pre- 
ſence of phlogiſton in mild alkalics ; and has ſhown, 


that their power of cryltallizing depends upon their 


union with that principle, He heated in a ſilver veſſel 
a lixivium of mild alkali, which imparted to the ſilver 
a covering or coating of inflammable matter, by which 
its ſurface was tarniſhed and became black. The lixi- 
vium was ſeveral times poured out in the ſilver veſlel ; 
and after the ſurface of the veſſel had been freed from 
the tarniſh, the lixivium was replaced in it, and again 
heated, by which the tarniſh was renewed. This was 


repeated till the lixivium no longer communicated any. 


ſtain to the ſilyer. The cauſticity of the lixivium in- 
creaſed in proportion as it imparted its phlogiſton to 
the ſilver ; and at the end of the proceſs the alkali be- 
came perfectly canſtic and incapable of cryſtallizing. 

*« Thoſe inſtances, and many others which might be 
adduced, ſeem to prove, that the change which fixed 
air produces in cauſtic alkalics is not effected by acid 
but palogiſtic matter. It is certain, that the matter 
communicated to lime by fixed air, is the very ſame 
which it 1 imparts to alkalies : for it may be transferred, 
unchanged, from one of theſe ſubſtances to another ; 
and when united to either of them, itill retains the 
ſave qualities. Therefore, if phlogiſton renders al- 
kalies mild, and effects their cryſtallization, the ſame 
principle alſo precipitates lime, and in like manner re- 
ſtores it to its (late of mild calcareous earth. 

The experiments and obſcrvations on which Dr 
Black has eſtabliſhed his comprehenſive and conſiſtent 
theory, clearly prove, that lime is precipitated from 
lime-water by fixed air; but his views were not ex- 
tended to an inveſtigation of the particular matter or 
quality whereby fixed air opc rates that effect. 

« Lime, which has been precipitated from lime-wa- 
ter, and reſtored to the ſtate of a mildealcareous earth, 
is again ſoluble by the addition of a larger proportion of 
fixed air; which has been conſidered as an additional 
proof of the acidity of the latter. It has alſo been conſi- 
dered as an extraordinary circumſtance, that two ſuch 
oppoſite effects ſhould be produced by the ſame ſubſtance. 

The 
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poſſeſſcd of iwo different or oppoſite qualities, by one 
of which it precipitates, and by the other it diſſolves. 
The precipitation of lime from lime- water, and its re- 
ſolution, are effected by an equable uniform action, 
exerciſed by one and the ſame principle, which is a 
couſtituent and eſſential part of fixed air. Such a pre- 
cipitation and reſolution are not extraordinary or com- 
plex phenomena, as has been thought, but are ana- 
ſogous to the ordinary and cunſtant effects which ariſe 
from chemical affinities. This may be exemplified by 
any compound which aſſumes a concrete and folid con- 
ſiſtence by its union with a given quantity of fluid, 
and which by the addition of a larger quantity of the 
{ame fluid is reduced to a liquid ſtate. Thus, when a 
due proportion of water is added to iron and vitriolic 
acid, a mutual attraction takes place between theſe 
three ingredients, by means of which they are united; 
and, by their combination, a concrete vitriolic or metallic 
ſalt is formed, But if a greater quantity of water be 
added to this concrete ſalt, as the mutual attraction 
after this addition ſubſiſts equably between the vitriolic 
ſalt and the whole maſs of water, the acid and ferru- 
ginous particles are more minutely divided, and diffu- 
ſed uniformly throughout every part of the water. 
Thus the ſolid concrete falt is reſolved, and a vitrio- 
lic liquor is formed, in which the water predominates. 

« Lime ſtrongly attracts and unites with inflam- 
mable ſabſtances, as ſulphar, camphor, and reſins. 
Fixed air has a ſtill greater affinity with it; becauſe, 
in all the more groſs ſubſtances, the phlogiſton is allayed 
with ſalt, earth, and other matters: but in fixed air it 
exiſts in a purer, and conſequently a more active ſtate. 

« As alkalies arc rendered mild or cauſtic by the 
preſence or abſence of the inflammable principle, it 
can hardly be doubted that the difference between mild 
and calcareous earth and quicklime is alſo occaſioned 
by a communication or deprivation of the ſame prin- 
ciple. 

gr The origin of fixed air ſcems to prove its phlo- 
giſtic nature ; ſor all bodies which yield it, yield alſo 
iuflammable matter, but many of them do not yield 
any acid. Calcareous ſpar, magneſia, and alkaline 
ſalts, ſend forth fixed air; and all theſe ſubſtances, by 
the loſs of it, are deprived of their inflammable con- 
tents. Diamonds, expoſed to the focus of a burning 
glaſs under a receiver, impart to the air contained in 
it a power of precipitating lime from lime-water when 
it is agitated with it: But it does not appear that any 
acid can be derived from theſe bodies, 

© Some of the properties of fixed air are conſiſtent 
with either the character of an acid or phlogiſton. 
Such are, its power of altering the colour of vegetable 
jaices; its affinity to alkalies, and ready union with 
lime; its power of diſſolving iron, which is inſtanced 
in all acids, and likewiſe in the phlogiſticated alka- 
line lixivium. The antiſeptic quality prevails equally 
in acids, and in inflammable ſpirits. Acids are diſen- 
paged from ſubſtances which are decompoſed by ſtrong- 
er acids; phlogiſton is likewiſe expelled from bodies 
which difolve in acids. 

The qualities of acid and phlogiſton agree in theſe 
and ſeveral other inſtances; but fixed air is endowed 
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with properties Which are peculiar to phlogiſton: ſuch Fixed Air. 
as its power of effecting the cryſtallization of alkalies ——v—— 


without changing them to neutral ſalts; its tenden- 
cy to eſcape from water ; and its affinity with the air, 
by means of which a conſiderable quantity of fixed air 
is united with and diffuſed througbout every part of 
the atmoſphere, 

4% Water, as well as phlogiſton, is a conſtituent part 
of all ſubſtances which yield fixed air. Both theſe 
principles have a ſtrong affinity to air. This appears 
trom the union which air forms with the inflammable 
principle when it is diſengaged from bodies by com- 
buſtion, fermentation, putreſaction, or any other mode 
of decompoſition ; and from the mutual attraction ot 
water and air, which is maniſeſted by evaporation, and 
by the conſtant preſcuce of aqueous particles in the at- 
moſphere. 

The laws of chemical analyſis will hardly permit 
us to doubt that the air which is obtained from mild 
alkalies, calcareous earth, and various other ſubſtances, 
receives from them, when they are decompoſed, the 
ſame contents which were united in them as conſti- 
tuent parts while they were in their entire ſtate; and 
their analyſis invariably ſhews, that air, watcr, and 
phlogiſton enter their compoſition, 

Hence it ſcems to follow, that fixed air conſiſts of 
theſe three ingredients, either united in bodies, and 
diſcharged ſrom them already combined, or that it is 
formed in the atmoſphere by the concurrence and 
union of theſe principles: and the phenomena both of 
fixed and phlogiſticated air may be ſolved by the action 
and properties of theſe ingredients, 

« The weight of fixed air indicates that it contains 
a conſiderable portion of aqueous matter ; and it is 
by means of this conſtitnent principle that it is miſ- 
cible with water, in like manner as ardent ſpirits arc, 
notwithſtanding their inflammable nature, 

« Phlogiſtic matters are miſcible with water only 
in proportion as they contain a quantity of the aque- 
ous principle in their compoſition. When the rela- 
tive proportion of this conſtituent principle is leſs than 
that of the phlogiſton combined with ſuch matters, 
they are either immiſcible with water, or miſcible only 
in part, Thas, ſpirit of wine unites with water in all 
proportions. Ether, which is ſpirit of wine deprived 
of part of its water by means of tke vitriolic acid, is 
net miſcible with water in all proportions; but ten 
parts of water are requiſite to the abſorption of one 
part of ether. Oil, which has ſtill leſs water in its 
compoſition, does not in any degree mix with water. 
Reſinous ſubſtances do not combine with water, be- 
cauſe their aqueous part is not in ſuſſicient quantity 
to ſerve as a medium for the union of their phlogiſton. 
In gums the relative proportion of phlogiſton is much 
leſs than in reſins, and that of the water is much 
greater; and, by the intervention of their aqueous 
part, gums are readily miſcible with water. Reſins, 
when united with a due proportion of gum, are by its 
mediation alſo rendered foluble in water. But if a 
leſs proportion of the pum be joined with the reſin, 
only a part of the compeund reſulting from this union 
is diſpoſed to mix with water, and a reſiduum is left 
which is incapable of being diſſolved in any aqueous 


liquor. 
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[ do not poſſeſs a ſufi-ient quantity of aqueous matter 
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« Fixed air ſeems to reſemble thoſe matters which 


to render them totally ſoluble in water; for after a 
given portion of fixed air has been imbibed by warer, 
a reſiduum remains which is incapable of being ab- 
ſorbed by it, and is called phlogifticated air. This air 
may be formed from fixed air, not only by the ſub- 
traction of water, but by the addition of the inflam- 
mable principle; as when phlogiſton is communicated 
to fixed air by electric ſparks, or the vapours diſen- 
aged from a mixture of ſulphur and iron-filings. 

«© The origin of phlogiſticated air, ſhows that its 
difference from fixed air conſiſts chiefly in the deficien- 
cy of water, Hence, as metals contain no water, the 
phlogiſton which ariſes from them during calcination 
produces no fixed but phlogiſticated air. But vitriols, 
and all other ſaline matters, containing water as a con- 
ſtituent part, yicld fixed air, Calces of metals alſo, 
which have received aqucous matter in the proceſs of 
their calcination, as white- lead and other calces, which 
have abſorbed water, together with the air, from 
the atmoſphere, yield alſo fixed air. The fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction of animal and vegetable ſubſtan» 
ces is effected by means of their moiſture, and there- 
fore fixed air is produced in theſe proceſſes, It is 
more effectually produced by reſpiration than by many 
other phlogiltic proceſſes, in conſequence of the copious 
ſuppl / of the aqueous as well as the phlogiſtic principle, 
which the air receives from the lungs. 

c Fixed air may be formed from vegetable acids; 
but when it is thus conſtituted, it does not differ from 
that which is produced from alkalies, magneſia, and 
other ſubſtances which yicld no acid. It is therefore 
evident, that in each of theſe inſtances it is formed by 
the combination of ſome principles which are common 
to all thoſe ſubſtances, Theſe principles are water 
and phlogiſton, In vegetable acids, the phlogiſton 
combined with the water is equal in quantity to that 
which conſtitutes the inflammable part of ſpirit of 
wine; for radical or concentrated vinegar is totally 
inflammable. The acid ſtate of vegetable matters is 
not eſſential to them, nor is it requiſxe to the produc- 
tion of fixed air from them; for fixcd Air is producible 
from recent plants. Hence it appears, that in their 
acid, as well as in their recent, vinous, or putrefactive 
ſtare, they yield fixed air by means of their aqueous 
and phlogiſtic principles. 

0 All fixed air, from whatever ſubject it may be pro- 
cured, or to whatever bodies it is transferred, conſiſts 
conſtantly and invariably of the ſame materials, com- 
bined in the ſame proportions; otherwiſe it could not 
reſtore lime, cauſtic alkalies, &c. to their original mild 
(tate; becanſe theſe ſubſtances cannot be recompoſed 
but by the ſame proportion of their conſtituent prin- 
ciples which they contained before their decompoſi- 
tion, Thus, lime cannot be reſtored io the ſtate of 
mild calcareous earth by water or by pure dephlogiſ- 
ticated air, becauſe each of theſe principles conſiſts 
only of one of the three ingredients which are requi- 
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in which they are deficient. Pure dephlogiſticated 
air is reduced to fixed air by the communication of 
aqueous and phlogiſtic vapours diſengaged from bodies 
by various proccfles : theie principles have a great af- 
finity to air, and readily combine with it. Phlogiſti- 
cated air, when agitated with water, receives into its 
compolition a quantity of aqueous particles ſufficient 
to conſtitute it fixed air; and by that means it be- 
comes capable of precipitating lime from lime-water. 
If the analyſis and recompoſition of calcareous earth 
be ever ſo often repeated, its analyſis will always yield, 
and its recompoſition will always require, the ſame re- 
lative quantities of air, water and phlogiſton. Fixed 
air therefore ſcems to conſiſt of theſe three principles 
invariably and conſtantly combined in the ſame pro- 
portions, It has been frequently conſidered as a mere 
compound of air and phlogiſton ; but ſuch a compound 
ſeems io approach nearer in its nature to phlogiſticated 
air, as it is Ceficient in one of the principles which is 
eſſential to fixed air.“ 


On this account of fixed air it may be obſerved, Obſerya- 
that notwithſtanding all our author's arguments, tions on 
there is no poſitive proof adduced againſt the acidity thistheory. 


of fixed air. It is not certainly known whether 
mere phlogiſton will perſe@ly neutralize alkalics. 
The colouring matter of Pruſſian blue indeed will cer- 
tainly do ſo: but this is not pure phlogiſton, but a 
compound of different ſubſtances; and beſides the al- 
kalics neutralized by it differ very conſiderably from 
thoſe rendered neutral fixed air. Before we can 
attribute the effects of fixed air to mere phlogiſton, 
therefore, it would be neceſſary to form out of a cauſtic 
alkali, by means of pure phlogiſton, a ſalt exactly re- 
ſembling mild alkali produced by the unjon of the 
ſame cauſtic ſalt with fixed air ; ſo that it ſhall not only 
have the ſame taſte and other external properties, but 
likewiſe emit fixed air upon the addition of a mineral 
acid, But by no experiment have we yet been able to 
effect this. It is abſolutely neceſſary that the inviſible 
and unknown ſubſtance called by Lavoiſier the oxype- 
nous principle, by others the baſis of dephlngiſlicated or 
vital air, ſhould be united to the inflammable macter, 
in order to the formation of the fixed air: and as this 
baſis is likewiſe found to be neceſſary to the formation 
of every acid, or at leaſt to thoſe of the mineral kind, 
we have equal reaſon to call fixed air an acid while it 
diſplays the properties of one, 

That water is an eſſential ingredient in the compo- 
ſition of fixed air as well as all other kinds of aerial 
vapours, is not to be doubted ; but we are by no means 
certain whether the difference between fixed and phlo- 
giſticated air conſiſts in the want of water in the latter, 
The ſpecific gravity here cannot be any rule for us to 


judge of the matter: for inflammable air, the lighteſt 


of all the kinds hitherto known, cannot be produced 
without a certain proportion of water; and by ſome 
proceſſes fixed air way be couverted into inflammable 
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ſite for that purpoſe, Nor can the recompoſition of as well as phlogiſticated air. 4 
calcareous earth be eſſected by phlogiſticated air, be- The noxious properties of fixed air are well known, Account 
cauſe it contains an exceſs of phlogiſton, and a defect and are too often fatally experienced by the miners, of the c- 
of water. Compounds formed of ſuch ingredients as who have given it the appellation of cheke-damp, fects of this 
do uot contain a requiſite quantity of the principles Ig the Mancheſter Tranſactions, however, we have an vn per” 


ſon long cx- 


account poſed to it. 
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account of one who continued ſeven days below 

ound, not only expoſed to the effects of this gas, 

t without any kind of ſuſtenance ; notwithſtaud- 
ing which, he was taken out alive. When firft 
found in the pit, the ſides of which had fallen in and 
confined him for the time abovementioned, his eyes 
were ſo ſwollen and protruded out of their ſockets, 
that he had a ſhocking appearance ; for which reaſon, 
the people tied a handkerchief round his head. While 


in this protruded ſtate, however, he was capable of di- 
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acts. 


Symptoms 
produced 
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who 
breathed 


ſtinguiſhing objects; but in alittle time his eyes ſunk 
within their ſockets, and he became quite blind, On 
being taken out of the pit, he ſeemed for ſome time to 
be in a way of recovery ; but all favourable ſymptoms 
ſoon vaniſhed, and he cxpired in three days aftcr his 
releaſe. / 

During all the time of his confinement he had only 
a ſpace to breathe in of three yards in length and two 
in breadth, in which he lay upon his belly. It com- 
municated indeed with another pit by a paſſage 80 
yards inlength and about cight or ten inches wide; but 
as the mouth of the pit into which he deſcended was 
ſtopped, and the body of carth through which he had 
dug thrown behind him, no circulation of air could 
poſſibly take place. The truth of this concluſion was 
likewiſe evinced by the ſtate of the air in the other 
pit through which the people entered to dig out the 
unfortunate ſufferer ; for it was there ſo foul, that the 
candles they carried down with them were immediately 
extinguiſhed. In this ſtate of the air which ſurround- 
ed him, it is remarkable that the patient, who was 
naturally aſtbmatic, breathed freely and continued to 
do ſo till his death: And on his ſubject Dr Percival 
makes the following remarks. 

« As he had been long aſthmatic, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude from his ſuffering ſo little, that the 
commonly received opinion of the /7f/ocating nature of 
the mephitis or choke-damp, that it deſtroys the ela- 
ſticity of the air, and occaſions a collapſion of the 
lungs, is without foundation, notwithſtanding all the 
reſpectable authorities that may be advanced in ſupport 
of it. Indeed, from the phenomena which attend the 
extinction of life in thoſe to whom ſuch vapours have 
proved mortal, it is evident that the poiſon acts 
chiefly on the nervous ſyſtem. The vital principle 
ſeems to be arreſted and almoſt inſtantaneouſly de- 
ſtroyed ; ſometimes even without a ſtruggle, and poſ- 
ſibly without any antecedent pain. Pliny the elder 
was found, after the fatal eruption of Mount Veſu- 
vius, exactly in the poſture in which he fell, with the 
appearance of one afleep rather than dead. Some 
perſons killed by foul air in a cellar at Paris, were 
found ſtiff as ſtatues, with their eyes open, and in the 
poſture of digging. M. Beaume relates the hiſtory of 
aman who was recovered from apparent death produ- 
ced by a ſimilar cauſe, and who aſſerted that he had 
neither felt pain nor oppreſſion ; but that at the point 
of time when he was loling his ſenſes, he experienced 
a delightful kind of delirium. This account receives 
ſome confirmation from what Dr Hebe rden ſays in his 
lectures on poiſons, that he had ſcen an inſtance in 
which the fames of charcoal brought on the ſame kind 
of delirium that is produced by henbane and other 
intoxicating poiſons of the vegetable kind. Abbe Fon- 
tan breathed a certain portion of inflammable air, not 
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only without inconvenience, but with unuſual plea- 
ſure. He had a facility in dilating the breaſt, and ne- 
ver felt an equally agreeable ſenſation even when he 
inhaled the pureſt dephlogiſticated air. But he ſuffered 
greatly in a ſubſequent experiment: for having filled 
a bladder, containing about 350 cubic inches, with 
inflammable air he began to breathe it boldly after 
diſcharging the atmoſphere air contained in his lungs 
by a violent exſpiration. The firſt inſpiration produced 
a great oppreſſion ; towards the middle of the ſecond, he 
was obſcrved to become very pale, and objects appear- 
ed confuſed to his eyes : nevertheleſs he ventured on a 
third ; but his ſtrength now failed, fo that he fell up- 
on his knees, and ſoon afterwards upon the floor, His 
reſpiration continued to be effected with pain and dit- 
ficulty, and he did not perfectly recover till the ſuc- 
ceeding day. In this inſtance ſome degree of palſy 
was probably indaced inthe nerves of the lungs by the 
action of concentrated inflam mable air conveyed into 
the velicles forcibly emptied of their atmoſpheric air 
by exſpiration. For, inordinary reſpiration, about 35 
inches of air are inhaled and cxhaled ; but in a violent 
exſpiration, about 60 cubic inches may be diſcharged. 
In the caſe of the unfortunate collier (Travis), it will 


be remembered, that the air was ſufkciently ſalubrious. 


when he went down into the pit ; that by ſtagnation it 
became gradually noxious ; and that his nervous ſy- 
ſtem mult therefore have been progreſlively habituated 
to its influence, This is conformable to the obſerva- 
tions of DrPrieſtley ; who found, that if a meuſe can 
bear the firſt ſhock of being put into a veſſel filled with 
artificial gas, or if the gas be increaſed by degrees, it 
will live a conſiderable time in a ſituation that would 
inſtantly prove fatal to other mice : and he frequently 
noticed, that when a number of mice had been confined 
in a given quantity of in fected air, a freſh mouſe intro- 
duced among them has immediately died in convul- 
ons, 
It has been found by experiment, that the fumes 
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emitted by almoſt every ſpecies of burning fuel prove gymes from 
fatal to animals, when applied in a ſufficiently concen- the quan- 


tratcd ſtate. 


I have computed, that 300 tons of coal tity af fucl 


are every day conſumed in the town of Mancheſter du- conſumed 
ring the winter ſeaſon. The ſactidious gas generated n large ci- 


by its conſumption muſt amount to at leaſt a third 
part of that quantity ; it is probable that the ſmoke 
proceeding from it conſtitutes another third part ; and 
both together are capable of occupying a ſpace of very 
wide extent. Now, if it were not for the diſperſion of 
theſe vapours by the wind, the precipitation of them 
by rein, and the influence of other cauſes, reſpiration 
could not be carried on in ſuch circumſtances. And 
we may obſerve, that froſty weather, which is general- 
ly ſerene and without wind, provcs extremely op- 
preſſive, and ſometimes even fatal, to aſthmatie pati- 
ents, eſpecially in great cities. Indeed the rate of hu- 
man mortality is nearly in proportion to their magni» 
tude and population, It is evident, therefore, that 
habit, however it may abate, cannot entrely counter- 
act the baneful eſſects of bad air; and thoſe will feel 
its effects the more ſtrongly, in every ſituation, whoſe 
nervous ſyſtems are endowed with more than ordina y 
ſenſibility. Such perſons I would caviion not to in- 
dulge their curioſty in the inſpect ion of unwhole- 
ſome manuſactures, nor in viſuing mines, caverns, 

ſtoves, 
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Fizxel Air, ſtoves, hoſpitals, or priſons, 
ſered very ſeverely by accompanying two foreiguers of 
diitinction into the duke of Bridgewater's works at 


le late Dr Brown ſuf- 


Worſley. It happened that they were the firſt who 
entered the tunnel on that day. The candles which 
they carried with them were obſerved to burn very 
dimly ; but neither the palſengers nor the boatmen 
expericuced any difficulty in reſpiration. After re- 
maining in the coal-pits a conſiderable time, they pro- 
ceeded to Warrington, where Dr Brown was attacked 
by violent pains, which ſhifted ſuddenly from one 
part of his body to another ; ſmall purple ſpots over- 
ſpread his ſkin ; his throat became tumefied ſv as to 
render ſwallowing, difficult ; and great proſtration of 
ſtrength, with a low fever, enſued, The doctor was 
ſubject to the anomalous gout ; had once a paralytic 
complaint of long continuance, and hence we may 
conclude that his nervous ſyſtem was endowed with 
peculiar irritability, He was not, however, the only 
ſufferer ; for one of the foreigners was affected with 
ſimilar petechiæ, but attended with little pain or diſ- 
order,” 
In ** Here we may obſerve, that our knowledge of the 
manner the compolition of fixed air ſeems to throw ſome light up- 
atmoſphere on the ſubject in queſtion, Dephlogiſticated air and 
may be pu- phlogiſton are univerſally allowed to be the compo- 
_ 1 nent parts; and whether we ſuppoſe, with Mr Dela- 
© ate val, water to be athird ingredient or not, the caſe 
of fixed air, Will ſtiil be the ſame; for by whatever means the ſe- 
paration of the phlogiſton can be effected, the air 
will be rendered pure. This is aſcertained by ſome of Dr 
Prieſtley's experiments, particularly thoſe related uuder 
the article AERoLOGY, n“ 113. where the phlogiſton 
was plainly ſeparated by the electric ſpark, and the 
dephlogiſticated air remained iu a ſtate of parity. 
When the atmoſphere is contaminated by a mixure of 
ſixed air, therefore, it may be purificd in two very dif- 
lerent ways: one is by the abſorption of the gas with- 
out any decompoſition, as by lime-water, alkaline ſalts, 
&c. the other, by the ſeparation of its component 
parts, by which a portion of it muſt neceſlarily be ex- 
changed for a portion of pure reſpiralle air. It is 
probable that nature purſaes both theſe methods in 
treeing the atmoſphere from this noxious gas: but in- 
deed, whatever method ſhe takes, it is certain that any 
large portion of atmoſpheric air cannot long be con- 
taminated with this gas, even though ſeemingly in a 
confined ſituation. This is cvident from ſome experi- 
ments, Where large quantities of fixed air being poured 
ont into the atmoſphere of a room, entirely vaniſhed, ſo 
that jt could not be perceived by the niceſt teſt, in 
half an hour, As we are not yet acquainted with the 
aCtion of the atmoſpheric and fixed air upon each other, 
when the former is in large proportion, it naturally be- 
comes a matter of ſuſpicion whether the fixed air has 
not a natural tendency to decompolition, and conſe- 
quently to render the air ſalutary after it has for a ſhort 
time rendered it noxious. This is certainly the caſe 
when it meets with vegetables ; for many of them are 
ſupported by every kind of noxious air. In caſes 
where many animals are confined together, it is pro- 
bable that their death is not occaſioned by the fixed air 
produced from their reſpiration, but by that which is 
called phlogiſticated, or moſt probably by the total 
deprivation of the vital principle ſupplied by the de- 
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phlogiſticated kind, The perſpiration of animal bo- Fred Atr. 
dies of itſelf ſupplies a reſource for the abſorption f 
pure fixed air ; for all animal exhalations are of the 
alkaline Kind, and therefore are capable of neutrahzing 
this kind of gas. This is evident from a circumſtance 
generally unnoticed, but which is obvious to every one 
who chooſes to give himſelf the trouble of inquiry. 
In waſhing over the walls of rooms with lime and wa- 
ter, which is the firſt preparatory operation for paint- 
ing, a violent ſmell of volatile alkali is perceptible ; and 
there can be no doubt that this proceeds trom a de- 
compolition of the neutral ſalt formed by the union of 
the fixed air, produced in reſpiration, with the ſubtile 
phlogiſtic and alkaline effluvia which riſe in perſpira- 
tion, To this cauſe we may in a great meaſure 
aſcribe the preſervation of the Ruſſians, which Dr Per- 
ci val alſo takes notice of, but aſcribes it to an accom - 
dating quality of the human frame by which it can 
ſubſiſt in ſo great a variety of circumſtances. « A 
Ruſſian boor (ſays he), in the winter ſeaſon, experiences 
all the varieties of air, heat, and cold, without any in- 
convenience, When labouring out of doors, he is ex- 
poſed to the intenſity of froſt and ſnow ; when he re- 
tires in the evening to his hut, which conſiſts only of 
one cloſe apartment, never ventilated during fix 
months, he feeds upon ſalted fiſh or fleſh, and after- 
wards repoſes on a greaſy mattraſs placed over an oven 
in which billets of wood are burned. In this ſituation 
he is literally ſtewed, with his whole family, who live 
in a conſtant ſteam, not offenſive to themiclves, but 
ſcarcely ſupportable by a ſtranger, The atmoſphere 
of a crowded town muſt, in many reſpects, reſemble 
the foul air of a Ruſſian cottage; yet thouſands enjoy 
in it a conſiderable ſhare of health,” | 9 

On this we muſt further obſerve, that in certain of the 
caſes tbe human body requires much more the vital quantity 
principle ſopplied by depblogiſticated air o ſupport of vital ar 
life than in others. This is particularly the caſe 7*qvilite 
when much motion and exerciſe are uſed ; ſo that the 3 
computations made of the quantity of air conſumed han life in 
by a human creature in a minute, muſt be very vague different 
and variable. This was evident in M. Sauſſure's ſituations 
journey to the top of mount Blanc, where, beſides the 
general rarefaction of the atmoſphere, there was a great 
mixture of fixed air, as appeared by the precipitation 
of lime-water when expoſed to the action of the com- 
mon air. Here, though always ſomewhat uneaſy, yet 
he was comparatively well while he remained in a 
ſtate of ination ; bur felt exceſſive trouble on being 
obliged to exert his ſlrength, inſomuch that he 
could ſcarce accompliſh in four hours and an half, the 
experiments which at the foot of the mountain he 
would have eaſily done in three. While I remained 
perfectly ſtill (ſays he), I experienced but little unca- 
ſineſs, more than a ſlight oppreſſion about the heart; 
but on the ſmalleſt bodily exertion, or when I fixed 
my attention upon any object for ſome moments ioge- 
ther, particularly when I preſſed my cheſt in the a& 
of ſtooping, I was obliged to reſt and pant for ſome 
minutes,” 

From this accornt we muſt naturally conclude, that 
in caſes where the powers of life and circulariun are 
ſtrong and vigorous, a great quantity of vital principle 
is requiſite to ſupport life: and the ſudden deprivation 
of any conſiderable part of it may occaſion death, even 

though 


FIX 
Fixed Air. though as much ſtill remain as would be ſufficient to 
ſapport life in other circumſtances. Hence, if-a 
ſtrong and healthy animal is ſuddenly plunged into an 
atmoſphere loaded with mephitic or other noxious va- 
pours, it will very frequently die in a moment; while 
the mere circumitances of debility cauſes others to bear 
9 4. the ſame ſituation with impunity. In theſe circum- 
wo — ſtances a ſudden expoſure to very pure air might 
enchanges p 

from noxi- even be fatal to an animal very long confined in ſuch 
ous to pure as is noxious, juſt as fire may be put out by too violent 
airare dan» a blaſt of air. Hence we may underſtand why con- 
3 ſumptive perſons are not recovered, but often made 
manifeſtly worſe by being brought into purer air; and 
in all probability the death of Travis was haſtened by 
his ſudden removal into the open atmoſphere. His 
remaining alive, therefore for ſuch a length of time in 
circumſtances ſo very unfayourable, we are to attri- 
bute in a particular manner to the extreme debility of 
the vital powers, by which an exceedingly ſmall quantity 
of depblogiſticated air was required to ſupport them, 
We are beſides to take into conlideration, that in cer- 
tain caſes the air will impart nouriſhment, even to the 
bodies of animals as well as vegetables. Under the 
article ABSTINENCE, inſtances are brought of animal 
10 bodies being augmented in bulk without any nouriſh- 
Thehuman ment taken in by the mouth. In ſuch caſes we muſt 
boy may conclude that the nouriſhment came from the phlo- 
1 giſtic particles diſperſed through it. It is not im- 
+ polſible therefore, that in ſome caſes the human body, 
from tha by abſorbing from the atmoſphere the phlogiſton 
at mo- which it had juſt emitted by reſpiration, may poriſy 
ſphere. the air which it had juſt before contaminated; and 
thus life might be prolonged in the caſe of Travis, 
who was not only deſtitue of air proper for reſpiration, 
but of food and drink alſo, In caſes of famine, it is 
manifeſt that there is a great abſorption from the at- 
moſphere. Thus a negroe who was gibbeted at Charleſ- 
town, and had nothing given him afterwards, voided a 
large quantity of urine every morning ; and in caſes of 
lientery and diabetes, the quantity of evacuations 
greatly exceeds the nouriſhment taken in by the 
mouth. On this principle perhaps we may account 
for that very ſtrange phenomenon of animals being 
found alive in the heart of ſolid bodies, where there 
could be no poſſibility of any connection with the ex- 
ternal atmoſphere. Inſtances of theſe are given under 

11 the article. ANIMALCULE, 8 57. 
Fieasof We ſhall conclude this part of our ſubject with ſome 
*x<d air on oblervations made by Mr Henry on the effects of fix- 
Letalon. ed air on vegetation, Experiments on this ſubject had 
been made fr by Dr Prieſtley, andafterwards by Dr 
Percival, but with very different reſults ; the former 
concluding that fixed air was prejudical to the growth 
of vegetables, and Dr Percival that it was favourable 
10 it. Mr Henry endeavours to reconcile the diffe- 
rence, He ſuppoſes Dr Percival's meaning to be, not 
that fixed air, in its pure ſtate and ſtagnant, was fa- 
vourable to vegetabies immerſed in it; but that gra- 
dually applied, and in a continued ſtream, while the 
plants at the ſame time are not confined from the com- 
mon air, do receive from fixed air ſuch a proportion 
of nouriſhment as is ſufficient for their temporary fup- 
port, even when removed from every other means of 

being ſuppited with food, | 
Dr Pricſticy, in bis third volume on Air, acknow- 
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ledges the fairneſs and candovr with which the experi- Fixed Air. 
meats of Dr Percival were related, but ſuppoſes there —w— 
maſt have been ſome miſtake ; particularly, as the air 
was produced by Dr Nooth's apparatus, he thinks the 
quantity could not be fo great as was imagined, In 
ſupport of this opinion he mentioned a great number 
of experiments, in which fixed air was tried in all pro- 
portions, from a ſtate of purity to a mixture of one- 
third of fixed air with ſeven-cighths of common air ; 
and in all theſe the fixed air was found to be injurious, 
and to deſtroy the colour of roſe-lcaves. 

From ſome experiments made by Mr Henry himſelf 
the contrary opinion ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed. By theſe 
it appeared that a ſtrawberry plant had not only been 
preſerved alive, expoſed in the middle of Dr Nooth's 
machine to copious ſtreams of fixed air, from the 23d 
of April to the 14th of May, but that the bloſſoms, 
which were only budded when put into the machine, 
had actually expanded; a ſtrong proof that the plant 
had continued to vegetate, It was ſtill alive, but in 
a ſituation ſomewhat gw ; and happening to be 
cruſhed on taking it out of the apparatus, it was 
thrown away altogether. Two ſprigs of mint, with 
ſome earth looſely adbering to their roots, were ſubjec- 
ted to a ſimilar experiment from the 11t to the 12th of 
September ; the one having a continual current of fix- 
ed air applied to it, but the other being left to the 
operation of common atmoſpherical air. The roots of 
both were cut off on the 7th : that in common air ex- 
hibited ſymptoms of decay on the 12th ; hut the other 
continued freſh for more than a week after the other 
had been decayed almoſt to the top. 

On the 11th of April 1777, the weather being very 
cold and backward, Mr Henry filledthe middle part of 
Dr Nooth's machine entirely with fixed air, by firſt 
filling it with water, inverting it in the ſame fluid, 
ſtopping up the capillery tubes, and then driving out 
the water from the veſſel by a ſtream of fixed air from 
an effer veſcing mixture. The middle was then imme- 
diately placed in the lower part of the machine, con- 
taining an efferveſcing mixture alſo, which had been 
working for ſeycral minutes; and a crimſon polyan- 
thus was introduced into the middle part, and fiſpend- 
ed by a ſtring, In paſling through the mouth of the 
veſſel, the petals were compreſſed, and one or two re- 
ceived ſome damage. A young ſprig of mint, with its 


root, was introduced the ſame day, and into the ſame 


veſſe] ; while a ſimilar ſprig, as a ſtandard, was placed 
in a large glaſs decanter. The polyanthus began to 
droop on the 15th, and was taken out next day ſhri- 
velled but not diſcoloured. The mint, when examined 
on the 12th, was apparently more freſh than when firſt 
put into the veſſel with fixed air; the next day two 
young ſhoots appeared (till more vigorous, On the 15th 
its appearance was more vivid than that in common 
air; but next day it was taken ont quite dead, This 
ſudden change, however, our aathor ſuppoſes to have 
been owing tothe machine having no valve; and ha- 
ving been violently ſhaken, he ſuſpected that ſome of 
the vitriolic acid had been forced up through the tubes ; 
for the moiſture on the inſide of the middle part was 
found to be more acid than it ſhould have been by fix- 

ed air alone. 
The experiment was repeated on the 26th of April 
with a polyanthus plant with its root and flowers, 
which, 


Fired Air, 
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which, with ſeveral others, were pat into the middle 


part of Nooth's machiae. Here it continued till 
the toth of May. The efferveſcence was frequent- 
ly renewed ; for the firſt four days twice, and then 
once a-day ; bat the diſcharge of air was continually 
going on, It continued ten days without any ſigns of 
decay: and when taken out of the machine onthe 14th 
day though ſome of the older tlowers were fading, the 
others were as freſh and blooming as when put into 
the veſſcl ; more fo than thoſe which had been purcha- 
ſed on the ſame day, and planted in the garden. The 
body of the plant was green, ſncculeat, and undecayed, 
The air extinguiſhed flame. On trial it was found to be 
one-third fixed air ; and during ſeveral days, the pro- 
portion of fixed air muſt have been larger. 

But, when co:1fined in veſſels of fixed air, or even in 
Nooth's machine, With the upper part and grooved 
ſtopper put on, plants dicd ſooner than in common air. 
The air meaſured was ſeven-cights fixcd air. 

« I am informed (ſays Mr Henry), that an ingeni- 


the ſood of ous philoſopher of Geneva has made ſomc experiments, 


plauts, 


by which he has proved, not only that phlogiſton is 
the food of plants, but alſo, to the ſatisfaction of Dr 
Prieſtley, that it is in the form of fixed air, in pro- 
per proportion and place, that this pabulum is admini- 
ſtered, In regard to the animal body, it would ſurely 
be wrong to ſay that nothing was nutritious or ſalutary 
to it which it could not bear to reccive unmixed or un- 
dilated, Why then may we not ſuppoſe, that though 
fixed air, when pure, may be fatal to plants confined 
in it, and excluded from communication with the ex- 
ternal air ; yet, when applicd in a proper doſe, and to 

lants enjoying a free intercourſe with the atmoſphere, 
it may have a contrary eſſect, and ſerve to nouriſh and 
ſupport them? But in Dr Prieſtley's experiments, this 
free intercourſe does not appear to have been allowed ; 
and herein, I apprcheud, conſiſted the cauſe of the dif- 
ference in our reſults. 

«« At that time the conſtitution of fixed air was not 
underſtood. It is now generally allowed to be form- 
ed by a combination of phlogiſton with the pure part 
of atmoſpheric air. The firſt of theſe ingredients has 
been proved by Dr Prieſtley and others to be favour- 
able to vegetation; while plants droop and decay when 
expoſed to the action of the latter. It ſhould further 
appear from Dr Ingenhouſz's experiments, that plants 
have the power of ſeparating phlogiſton from common 
air, applying it to their nurture (4), and throwing out 
the pure or dephlogiſticated reſiduum as excrementiti- 
ous, Now allowing, what is highly probable, that 
they have a ſimilar power of decompoling fixed air, 
and of applying and rejecting its conſtituent parts, our 
method of conducting the experiments was not inju- 
rious to the proceſs ; whereas, when confined in cloſe 
vellels, as by Dr Prieſtley, the plants would be ſuffo- 
cated in a manner reverſed to what would happen to an 
animal. For as in that caſe, from a want of commu- 
nication with the atmoſphere, as neceſſary to carry off 
the phlogiſtic air fom the lungs (according to the beau- 
tiful theory of reſpiration advanced and ſo well ſupport- 
ed by Dr Prieſtley), the animal muſt periſh ; ſo, in the 
other inſtance, the plant would dic if cut off from the air 
of the atmoſphere in ſuch a manner that the pure air ex- 
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creted by its veſſels would not be conveyed from it. Fired Ate. 
For in theſe circumſtances, this fluid, ſo ſalutary to ani 
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mal but deſtructive to vegetable life, muſt be accumula- 
ted in the body of the plant: and its functions being; 
thus impeded, death is the neceſſary conſequence.” 


As fixed air is now an article of the materia medica, or other li- 
a method of obtaining itreadily and in large quantity duors in 


becomes an object of conſiderable conſequence. Mr 
Henry, Who has proved that fixed air is the proper 
baſe of ferments, and the immediate cauſe of fer- 


mentation 1, deſcribes an apparatus for impregnating + Sce Fr... 
wort or other fermentable liquors with it. This appa- mentation, 


ratus is repreſented Plate CXCIII. 

A A. Fig. 1. repreſents the caſk in which the wort 
is to be impregnated ; dd, the ſtrings by which the 
air veſſel is to be let down, 

Fig. 2. DD, The air veſſel, ſimilar to the bottom 
part of Nooth's glaſs machine, to be made of glaſs 
or earthen ware. cc, A glaſs-ſtopper ground in to fit 
the mouth of the veſſel, having a number of capilla 
tubes running from bottom to top in a diverging di. 
rection, ſo as to ſpread the air in its paſſage through 
the liquor, 

Fig. 3. The ſtopper viewed ſeparately to ſhow the 
capillary tubes. 

The method of uſing this apparatus is obvious from 
an inſpection of the figure ; but at the ſame time it 
muſt be cqually evident, that it cannot be applied where 
any very large quantity is to be impregnated. Where 
great quantities of fixed air are required, we muſt alſo 
uſe great quanties of fermenting materials ; and it 
would be inconvenient inthe higheſt degree toimmerge 
theſe in the liquor to be fermented; not to mention, 
that where large quantities of this kind of materials are 
mixed, they ought frequently to be ſtirred or ſhaken, 
leſt they ſhould concrete into hard Jumps ; while at the 
ſame time they are often apt to ſwell, and would thus 
endanger the ſpoling of the liquor altogether. It 
maſt alſo be remarked, that any liquid receives an 
impregnation of fixed air more readily from the 
{urface than by blowing it through the maſs of li- 
quid. The apparatus repreſented fig. 4. therefore ſeems 
preferable to that of Mr Henry, as capable of being 
extended infinitely almoſt without any additional 
trouble. ABCD repreſents a large wooden caſk filled 
with materials to the height preſented by 44. 
E is a large flat cooler for holding the liquor to be im- 
pregnated. This veſſel is to be cloſely covered, and 
may be conveniently made of lead, having a wooden 
top, the edges of which are cloſely luted all round with 
a mixture of ſalad oil and finely powdered chalk. 
J, Repreſents a tin pipe, about an inch in diameter, by 
which acommunication is made between the caſk and 
cooler for the tranſmiſſion of the fixed air. gh, Is a 
wooden axis paſſing quite through the caſk from top 
to bottom, and moveable on a centre h, having a ſtrong 
handle at top, to turn it in order to ſtir the mixture. 
iiii, Are fourcroſs blades fixed into the axis, which, 
in conſequence of turning the handle, ſtir and raiſe a 
great commotion in the liquor contained in the caſk. 
n, Is a lage hole ſtopped with a wooden plug, by 
which the materials may be put in or taked out; and 
for this laſt purpoſe a kind of ladle with an upright 

ſtem 


(4a) See this further diſcuſled under the article AEROLOGY, ns 51, $2. 
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Fixed Stars ſtem as M may be made uſe of. , Is a plug ſtopping 


! 


up a hole in the lid of the cooler E, by which the li- 


Flags. quor to be impregnated may be put in, and let out again 


by the cock ». 
In this apparatus it is evident, that when an efferveſ- 


cing mixture is put into a caſk, the fixed air muſt paſs 
through the tube F into the cooler, Where it will be ab- 
ſorbed by the liquor as faſt as it is emitted by the ma- 
terials; but in order to prevent it from eſcaping, all the 
janQures maſt be luted carefully with the mixture of 
ſalad oil and chalk already mentioned, which is both 
ſufficicatly adheſive, and remaining ſoft for a long time, 
may be inſtantancouſly repaired where it happens io be 
broken. When the ctfcrveſcence begins to turn lan- 
aid, it may inſtantly be quickened by turning the 
handle ; but this will diſturb the luting at 60, which 
muſt therefore be clapped cloſe all round the axis as ſoon 
as the matter is ſufficiently ſtirred. 
FixeD Stars, are ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame 


* 5ee Afre- poſition and diſtance with reſped to cach other “; by 


my, 
a” 192. 


which they are contradiſtinguiſhed form erratic or wan- 
dering ſtars, which are continually ſhifting their ſiiua- 
tion and diſtance. The fixed ſtars are what we pro- 
perly and abſolutely call ars: the reſt have their pe- 
culiar denominations of planet and comet. See As- 
TRONOMY, per Jzdex, 

FIXITY, or FixEDNEss, in chemiſtry, is in a pe- 
culiar manner uſed for the affection oppoſite to volati- 
lity ; 7. e. the property whereby bodies bear the action 
of the fire, without being diſſipated in fumes. 

FLACCUS (Caius Valerius), an ancient Latin poet, 
of whom we have very imperfect accounts remaining. 
He wrote a poem on the Argonautic expedition; of 
which, however, he did not live to finiſhthecighth book, 
dying at about 30 years of age, John Baptiſta Pius, 
an Italian poet, completed the eighth book of the Ar- 
gonautics ; and added two more from the fourth of 
Apollonins ; which ſupplement. was firſt added to Al- 
dus's edition in 1523. 

FLAGS, in the army, are ſmall banners of diſtinc- 
tion ſtuck in the baggage-waggons, to diſtinguiſh the 
baggage of one brigade from another, and of one bat- 
talion from another ; that they may be marſhalled by 
the waggon- maſter-general according to the rank of 
their brigades, to avoid the confuſion that might other- 
wiſe ariſe, | 

FLA, in the marine, a certain banner or ſtandard, 
by which an admiral is diſtinguiſhed at ſea from the 


inferior ſhips of his ſquadron ; alſo the colours by which, 


one nation is diſtinguiſhed from another, See Plate 
CXCIV, 

In the Britiſh navy, flags are either red, white, or 
blue; and are diſplayed from the top of the main-maſt, 
fore-maſt, or mizen-maſt, according to the rank of the 
admiral, When a flag is diſplayed from the flag - ſtaſſ 
on the main-maſt, the officer diſtinguiſhed thereby is 
known to be an admiral ; when from the fore-maſt, a 
vice- admiral; and when from the mizen-maſt, a rcar- 
admiral. 

The firſt flag in Great-Britain is the royal ſtandard, 
which is only to be hoiſted when the king or queen are 
on board the veſſel : the ſecond is that of the anchor 
of hope, which characteriſes the lord high admiral, or 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty: and the third is 
the union-flag, in which the croſſcs of St George and 
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St Andrew are blended. This laſt is appropriated to Plage, 
the admiral of the fleet, who is the firſt military offi- Flagellan- 


cer under the lord bigh admiral. 

The next flag after the union is that of the white 
ſquadron, at the main-maſt head ; and the laſt, which 
characteriſes an admiral, is the blue, at the ſame maſt- 
head, 

For a vice-admiral, the firſt flag is the red, the ſe- 
cond the white, the third the blue, at the flag-ſtaff on 
the fore-maſt. 

The ſame order proceeds with regard to the rear-ad- 
mirals, whoſe flags are hoiſted on the top of the mizen- 
maſt : the loweſt flag in the Engliſh navy is accordingly 
the blue on the mizen- maſt. 

To Lower or Strike the FLAG, in the marine, is to 
pull it down upon the cap, or to take it in, out of 
the reſpect, or ſubmiſſion, due from all ſhips or fleets 
inferior to thoſe any way juſtly their ſuperiors. To 
lower or ſtrike the flag in an engagement, is a ſign of 
yielding. | 

The way of leading a ſhip in triumph is to tie the 
flags to the ſhrouds, or the gallery, in the hind-part 
of the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the wa- 
ter, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. Livy relates, 
that this was the way the Romans uſed thoſe of Car- 


thage. 
75 Heave out the Fl. aa, is to put out or put abroad 
the flag. 

To 3 out the White Fla, is to aſk quarter; or 
it ſhows, when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has 
no hoſtile intention, but comes to trade, or the like. 
The red flag is a ſign of defiance, and battle, 

FLas is alſo uſed for ſedge, a kind of ruſh. 

Corn-FL4G. See GLADIOLUS. 

Sweet-ſcented FLAG. See ACORUS. 

FLaG-Ofſicers, thoſe who command the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons of a fleet ; ſuch are the admirals, vice-admirals, 
and rear-admirals. 

The Britiſh flag-officers are, the admiral, vice-admi- 
ral, and rear- ad miral, of the white, red, and blue. Sce 
ADMIRAL, FLAG, and FLEET. 

FL AG-Ship, a ſhip commanded by a general or laß, 

officer, who has a right to carry a flag, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the ſecondary veſſels under the command 
thereof. 
, Frac-Stone, a genus of argillaceous earths, of a grey, 
yellowiſh, or reddiſh-white colour ; not giving fire 
with ſteel, nor efferveſcing with acids. Its ſpecific 
gravity is from 2600 to 2780, Sometimes it is found 
compact, and ſometimes like the argillaceous grit; in 
which caſe its gravity is leſs, Its general uſe is for 
flooring honſes, though ſometimes it is made uſe of for 
covering them. There is alſo a calcareons flag-ftone, 
found near Woodſtock in England. It is of a yeliow- 
iſh-white colour, and moderately hard, containing a lite 
tle iron. Its ſpecific gravity is 2585. 

FLAGELLANTES, a ſect of wild fanatics who 

chaſtiſed and diſciplined themſelves with whips in 
ablic. 

e The ſect of the Flagellantes bad its riſc in Italy in 
the year 1260 ; its author was one Rainier a hermit ; 
and it was propagated from hence through almoſt all 
the countries of Europe. It was in all probability no 
more than the effect of an indiſcrect zeal. A preat 
number of perſons of all ages and ſexes made proceſ- 
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ſions, walking two by two with their ſhoulders bare, 
which they whipped till the blood ran down, in order 
to obtain mercy from God, and appeale his indignation 
again the wickedneſs of the age. They were then cal- 
led the devout ; and having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he 
was called the general of the devotion, Though the 
primitive Flagellantes were excmplary in point of mo- 
zals, yet they were joined by a turbulent rabble, who 
were infected with the molt ridiculous and impious 
opinions; ſo that the emperors and pontiffs thought 
proper to put an end to this religious phrenſy, by de- 
claring all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, 
and prejudicial to the ſoul's cternal intereſt, 

However, this ſect revived in Germany towards the 
middle of the next century, and rambling through ma- 
ny provinces, occaſioned great diſturbances. They held, 
among other things, that flagellation was of equal vir- 
tue with baptiſm and the other ſacraments ; that the 
forgiveneſs of all fins was to be obtzincd by it from 
God without the merits of Jeſus Chriſt ; that the old 
law of Chriſt was ſoon to be aboliſhed, and that a new 
law enjoining the baptiſm of blood to be adminiſtered 
by whipping, was to be ſubſtituted in its place ; upon 
which Clement VII. by an injudicious as well as un- 
righteous policy, thundered out anathemas againſt the 
Flagellantes, who were burnt by the inquilitors in ſeve- 
ral places; but they were not eaſily extirpated, They 
appeared again in Thuringia and Lower Saxony in the 
I5th century; and rejected not only the ſacraments, 
but every branch of external worſhip ; and placed their 
only hopes of ſalvation in faith and flagellation, to 
Which they added other ſtrange doctrines concerning 
evil ſpirits. Their leader Conrad Schmidt and many 
others were committed to the flames by German inqui- 
ſitors in and after the year 1414, 

FLAGEOLETS, or FL.ajeoLtr, a little flute, uſed 
chiefly by ſhepherds and country-pcople. It is made 
of box or other hard wood, and ſometimes of ivory ; and 
has ſix holes beſides that at the bottom, the mouth- 
picce, and that behind the neck. 

FLAIL, an inſtrument for threſhing corn. It con- 
ſiſts of the following parts. 1. The hand- ſtaff, or piece 
held in the threſher's hand, 2. The ſwiple, or that part 


which ſtrikes out the corn. 3. The caplins, or —_ 


double leathers, made faſt to the tops of the hand-ſta 
and ſwiple. 4. The middle-band, being the leather 
thong or fiſh-ſkin that tics the caplins together. 

FLAIR, in ſca-language. The ſeamen ſay that the 
work doth flair over, when a ſhip being houſed in 
near the water, ſo that the work hangs over a little too 
much, and thus is let out broader alott than the due 
proportion will allow, 

FLAKE, in the cod-fiſhery, a fort of ſcaffold or 
platform, made of hurdles, and ſupported by ſtanchious, 
and uſed for drying 60d-t:th in Newfoundland. Theſe 
flikes are uſually placed near the ſhores of fiſhiug-har- 
bcurs, | 

FLAKE, in gardening, a name given by the floriſts 
to a ſort of carnations which are of two colours only, 
and have very large ſtripes, all of them going quite 
throgh the leaves. 

White-Fiake, in painting, is lead corroded by means 
of the preſſing of grapes, or a ceruſs prepared by the 
acid of grapes. It is brought here from Italy; and 
tar ſurpaſſcs, both with regard to the purity of its 
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whiteneſs and the certainty of its ſtanding, all the ce- Flambeay, 
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ruſs or white lead made with us in common. 


a very clean white is required, The white flake ſhould 
be procured in lumps as it is brought over, and leviga- 
ted by thoſe who uſc it; becauſe that which the colour- 
men ſel] in a prepared ſtate is levigated and mixed up 
with ſtarch, and often with white lead, and worſe ſo- 
phiſtications. 

FLAMBEAU, or FLamszoy, a luminary made of 
ſeveral thick wicks, covered over with wax, ſerving to 
burn at nights in the ſtreets ; as alſo at funeral proceſ- 
ſions, illuminations, &c. 

Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers, — 
They are made ſquare, ſometimes of white wax, aud 
ſometimes of yellow, They uſually conſiſt of four 
wicks or branches near an inch thick, and about three 
feet long, made of a ſort of coarſe hempen yarn half 
twiſted. They are made with the ladle much as torches 
or tapers are; viz. by firſt pouring the melted wax 
on the top of the ſeveral ſuſpended wicks, and letting 
it run down to the bottom. This they repeat twice. 
After each wick has thus got its proper cover of wax, 
they lay them to dry ; then roll them on a table, and 
ſo join four of them together by means of a red-hot 
iron. When joined, they pour on more wax till the 
flambeau is brought to the ſize required, which is 
uſually from a pound and half to three pounds. The 
laſt thing is to tinilh their form or outſide, which they 
do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument of wood by run- 
ning it along all the angles formed by the union of the 
branches. 

The flambeaux of the ancients were different from 
ours. They were made of woods dried in furnaces or 
otherwiſe, They uſed divers Kinds of wood for this 
purpoſe ; the wood moſt uſual was pine. Pliny fays, 
that in his time they frequently allo burnt oak, elm, 
and hazle. In the ſeventh book of the Aneid, men- 
tion is made of a flambeau of pine; and Scrvius on that 
paſſage remarks, that they alſo made them of the cor- 
ne]-tree, 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, in geography, a cape 
or promontory on the caſtern coaſt of Yorkſhire, five 
miles caſt of Burlington, and 216 from London, 
E. Long. 29. N. Lat. 54. 15.— This was the Fleam- 
burg of the Saxons ; ſo called, as ſome think, from the 
lights made on it to direct the landing of Ida, who in 
547 joined his countrymen in theſe parts with a large 
reinforcement from Germany, and founded the king- 
dom of Northumberland. In the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, Flamborough was one of the manors of Ha- 
rold, carl of the Weſt-Saxons, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, On his death, the Conqueror pave it to Hugh 
Lupus; who, in perpetual alms, beſtowed it on the 
monaſtry of Whitby.—The town is on the north ſide ; 
and conſiſts of about 150 ſmall houſes, entirely in- 
habited by fiſhermen ; few of whom, as is ſaid, die 
in their beds, but meet their fate in the element they 
are ſo converſant in, The cliffs of the Head are of a 
tremendous height and amazing grandeur. Beneath 
are ſeveral vaſt caverns ; ſome cloſed at the end; others 
pervious, formed with a natural arch. In ſome places 
the rocks are inſulated, and of a pyramidal figure, 
ſoaring vp to a vaſt height. The baſes of moſt are 


ſolid, but in {ome pierced throvgh and arched. The 
colour 
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colour of all theſe rocks is white, from the dung of 


w——— the innumerablc flocks of migratory birds, Which quite 


cover the face of them, filling every litile projection, 
every hole that will give them leave to reſt, 

FLAME, is a general name for every kind of lu- 
minous vapour, provided the light it emits hath any 
conſiderable degree of intenlity, The name fame, how- 
ever is moſt generally applied to ſuch as are of a conni- 
cal figure, like thoſe ariling from our common fires ; 
without this they are commonly called /aminous va» 
pours, or {imply /ights. 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton, flame is only red- 
hot ſmoke, or the vapours of any ſubſtance raiſed from it 
by fire, and heated to ſuch a degree as to emit light 
copiouſly. This definition ſeems to be the moſt accu- 
rate and expreſlive of any. It is certain that bodies 
are capable of emitting flame only in proportion to the 
quantity of vapour that riſes from them. Thus wood, 
coals, &c. which emit a great quantity of vapour, 
flame violently ; while lead, tin, &c. which emit but a 
ſmall fame, can ſcarce be perceived to flame at all. 

This rule, is however by no means to be depended 
upon in all caſes. Some vapours ſeem to be in their 
own nature uninflammable, and capable of extinguiſh- 
ing flame: as thoſe of water, the mineral acids, ſal-am- 
moniac, arſenic, &.: While others take fire on the 
ſlighteſt approach of a flaming ſubſtance ; ſuch as ether, 
ſpirit of wine, &c. Theſe laſt mentioned ſubſtances, 
alſo exhibit a remarkable phenomenon ; namely, that 
they cannot be made to flame. without the approach of 
ſome ſabſtance actually in flames beforchand. Thus, 
ſpirit of wine poured on a red-hot iron, though inſtant- 
ly diſſipated in vapour, will not flame; but if a burn- 
ing candle touches its ſurface, the whole is ſet in a flame 
at once, The caſe is otherwiſe with oils, eſpecially 
thoſe of the groſſer Kind ; for their vapours will readily 
be changed into flame by the mere increaſe of heat, 
without the approach of any flaming ſubſtance. 

There is, however, no kind of vapour, perhaps, that 
is incapable of being converted into flame, provided it is 
expoſed to a ſufficient degree of heat. Thus the va- 
pour of water made to paſs through burning coals 
produces an exceedingly ſtrong and bright flame. — 
It is remarkable that this kind of vapour ſcems to be 
more powerful than almoſt any other in abſorbing heat, 
and detaining it in a latent ſtate, Dr Black hath 
ſhown that when any quantity of aqueons vapour is 
condenſed, more heat will be ſeparated from it than 
would have been ſufficient to heat an equal bulk of iron 
red hot. It is moſt probably to this property which 
all vapours have of abſorbing heat, and detaining it in 
a latent ſtate, that we are to attribute the phenomena 
of flame, and alſo the exceeding great elaſticity of ſteam, 
It is certain, that vapours, of water at leaſt, have a much 
greater power of abſorbing and retaining heat, than the 
water from which they are raiſed. In op-n veſlels, 
water cannot be heated more than 212 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer; but in Papin's digeſter, 
where the vapour is forcibly confined, it has been heat- 
ed to 400 of the ſame degrees; and, no doubt, might 
have been heated a great deal more, had the veſſels 
been ſtrong enough to bear the expanſile force of the 
ſteam. On opening the veſſels, however, the acceſs of 
heat was found bs have reſided entirely in the yapour ; 
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for the water in the veſſel very ſoon ſunk down to 212% Flame. - 


while the ſteam iſſued forth with great violence. 

From theſe experiments it appears that the ſteam of 
water, after it has abſorbed as much heat in a latent 
ſlate as it can contain, continues to abſorb, or detain 
among its particles, an unlimited 2 of ſenſible 
heat; and if the ſteam could be confined till this quan- 
tity became great enough to be viſible by its emiſſion 
of light, there cannot be che leaſt doubt that the va- 
pour would then be converted into flame. 

In what manner the heat is detained among the par- 
ticles of ſteam, is perhaps impoſſible to be explained; 
but to this heat we muſt undoubtedly aſcribe the vio- 
lent expanſive force of ſteam of every kind. It ſeems 
probable that when ſmoke is converted into flame, the 
latent heat with which the vapour had combined, er 
rather that which made an eſſential part of it, breaks 
forth, and adds to the quantity of ſenſible heat which 
is already preſent. This ſeems probable, from the 
ſudden exploſion with which all flames break out. If a 
veſſel full of oil is ſet over the fire, a ſmoke or vapour 
begins to ariſe from it ; which grows gradually thicker 
— thicker ; and at laſt begins to ſhine in ſome places 
very near the ſurface of the oil, like an electric light, 
or ſulphur juſt kindled. At this time the oil is very 
hot, as well as the ſteam which iſſues from it. But this 
laſt is continually giving off its ſenſible heat into the at- 
moſphere ; ſo that at the diſtance of an inch or two 
from the ſurface of the oil, the heat of the ſteam will 
not exceed 400 degrees of Fahrenheit, or perhaps may 
not be ſo much ; but if a burning candle is held in the 
ſteam for a moment, the whole is immediately con- 
verted into flame, with ſomething like an exploſion ; 
after which, the oil burns quietly until it is all con- 
ſumed. The flame, as ſoon as it appears, is not only 
much hotter than the ſteam from whence it was pro- 
duced, but even than the oil which lies below it. 
W hence, then, has this ſudden and great increaſe of 


heat ariſen? It could not be the /enſib/e heat of the va- 


pour, for that was greatly inferior ; nor could it be 
communicated from the oil, for that could communi- 
cate no more than it had to itſelf. The candle, in- 
deed, would communicate a quantity of heat to the va- 
pour which touched its flame; but it is impoſſible that 
this quantity ſhould extend permanently over a ſurface 
perhaps 100 times larger than the flame of the candle, 
in ſuch a manner as to make every part of that ſurface 
equally hot with the flame of the candle itſelf ; for this 
would be io ſuppoſe it to communicate 100 times more 
heat than really was in it. The heat therefore muſt 
have originally reſided in the vapour itſelf : and as, in 
the freezing of water, its latent heat is extricated and 
becomes ſenſible, and the water thereupon loſes its flui 
dity ; ſo, in the accenſion of vapour, the latent heat 
breaks forth with abright flaſh, and the vapour is then 
totally decompoſed, and converted into ſoot, aſhes, or 
water, according to the different nature of the ſub- 
ſtances which produce it, or according to the intenſity 
of the heat.— Several other hypotheſes have been in 
vented to ſolve the phenomena of burning and flaming 
bodies; for an account of which, ſee the articles Ic x1- 
TION, PHLOGISTON, &c. 
Flames are of different colours, according to the ſub- 
ſtances from which they are produced, Thus, the 
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flame of ſulphur and ſpirit of wine is blue ; the flame 
of nitre and zinc, of a bright white ; that of copper, of 
a greeniſh blue, &c. Theſe varicties afford an oppor- 
tunity of making a number of agreeable repreſentations 
in fire-works, which could not be done if the flame 
produced from every different ſubſtance was of the 
lame colour, See PYROTECHNICS. 

FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an 
order of pricits, inſtituted by Romulus, or Numa; au- 
thors not being agreed on this head. 

They were originally only three. viz, the Flamen 
Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quirinalis, The 
Flamen Dialis was ſacred to Jupiter, and a perſon of 
the higheſt coonſequence and authority in the ſtate. 
He diſcharged ſeveral religious duties which properly 
belonged io the kings, and was honoured with many 
eminent privileges beyond all other officers, but was 
obliged to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious reſtraints. The 
Flamen Martialis was facred to Mars, and was ordain- 
ed to inſpect the rites of that god. The Flamen 
IG was ſacred to, and ſuperintended the rites 
of Quirinus Romulus, The flamines laſt mentioned, 
though of high authority, were much inferior to the 
Flamen Dialis. All three were choſen by the people, 
and conſecrated by the Pontifex Maximns.—In latter 
times ſeveral prieſts of the ſame order and name were 
added to them, but inferior in power. The whole 
number at laft amounted to 15: the three firit of 
whom were ſenators, and called F/amines majores ; the 
other 12, taken from among the pcople, being deno- 
minated Flamines minores. Some authors tell us the 
Romans had a Flamen for every deity they worſhip- 
ped, The greater Flamines wore the robe and edged with 
purple, like the great magiſtrates : had an ivory chair, 
and a ſeat in the ſenate, They wore a little band of 
thread about their heads, whence their name is laid 
be derived, Quaſi Filamines, Wife of the Flamen 
Dialis was called Famiuica, and wore a flame colour— 
ed habit, on which was painted a thunder-bolt, and 
above her head-dreſs ſhe had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that ſhe helonged to Jupiter the thunderer, to 
whom the oik was ſazred., The Flamines wore each 
of them a hat or cap called Flammeium or Apex, 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology, See PhHoEnicop- 
TERUS. 

FLAMINUS, or Framinrus, (T. Q.) a cele- 
brated Roman raiſed o the confulſhip in the year of 
Rome 554, though under the age of 30, He was trained 
inthe art of war againſt Hannibal;and he ſhowed himſelf 
capable in cvery reſpect to diſcharge with honour the 
great office with which he was entraſted, He was ſent 
at the head of the Roman troops againſt Philip king of 
Macedonia, and in his expedition he met with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs. The Greeks gradually declared themſelves 
his firme!t ſupporters ; and he totally defeated Philip on 
the confines of Epirus, and made all Locris, Phocis, 
and Theſſaly tribrtary to the Roman power, He 
granted peace to the conquered monarch, and proclaim- 
ed all Greece free and independent at the Iſthmian 
games. This celebrated action procured the name of 
Patrons of Greece to the Romans, and inſenſibly paved 
their way to vniverſal dominion, Flaminius behaved 
among them with the greateſt policy ; by his ready 
complian-e 10 their national cuſtoms and prejudices, he 


gained uncommon popularity, and reccived the name of 
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father and deliverer of Greece. 
ſent ambaſſador to king Pruſias, who had given refuge 


to Hannibal;and there his prudence and artifice haſtened Flamiteed, 


out of the world a man who had long been the terror 
of the Romans. Flaminius was found dead in his bed, 
after a life ſpent in the greateſt glory, in which he had 
imitated with ſucceſs the viriues of his model Scipio. 

FLAMINIUs, of FLANIN Io, (Mark Anthony), one 
of the beſt Latin poets in the 16th century, ot Imo- 
la in Italy, fon anc grandſon of very learned men. 
The pope had choſen him ſecretary to the council iu 
1545; but he refuſed that employment, becauſe, fa- 
vouring the new opinions; he would not employ his 
pen in an aſſembly where he knew theſe opinions were 
to be condemned. He paraphraſed 30 of the pſalms in 
Latin verſe, and alſo wrote notes on the pialnis ; ard 
ſome letters and poems which are eſteemed. He dicd 
at Rome in 1550. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Herdfordſhire in Eng- 
land, 5 miles from St Alban's and Dunſtable, ſtands on 
the river Verlam, and was of old called Verlamſtede. 
The land hereabouts is a clay fo thickly mixed with 
flints, that, after a ſhower nothing appears but a heap 
of ſtones ; and yet it bears very good corn even in dry 
ſummers. This fertility js imputed to a warmth in 
the flint, which preſerves it from cold in the winter ; 
and to its clo{enets, which Keeps it from the ſcorchi:'; 
rays of the ſun in the ſummer. Edward VI. when an 
infant was brought hither for his health, and, it is 
ſa id the beaditead he lay on, which is curioutly wrought, 
is ſtill preſerved in the manor-houſe juſt by. 

FLAMSTEED (John), an eminent Engliſh aftro- 
nomer in the 17:h century, born at Derby in 1646. 
He had carly read a great deal of civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory; but happen ing to ſee John de Sacreboſco's 
book de Shhæ ra, this gave him a turn for aſtronomy, 
which ſtudy he afterwards proſecuted with great vi- 
gour, His father, finding him in correſpondence with 
{ſeveral leared men, adviſed him to yo to London, 
that he might be perſonally acquainted with them. In 
1974, he wrotc an ephemeris, in Which he ſhowed the 
fal'ity of attrology ; and gase a table of the moon's 
riſing and ſetting, carefully c#lcnlated, together with 
the eclipſes and zppulſes of the moon and planets to 
fixed ars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas More: 
for whom, at his requeſt, he made a table of the moon's 
true ſonthings. In 1674, Sir Jonas having informed 
him, that a true acconnt of the tides would be highly 
acceptable to his majeſty, he compoſed a mall ephe- 
meris for the king's uſe: and when fir Jonas ſhowed 
che king and duke of Lerk our author's tcleſcopes and 
micrometer, and recommended bim ſtrongly, he pro- 
cured him a warranit to be kirg's aſtronomer, with the 
ſalary of L. 100 per annum; on Which occaſion he 
was ordained, In 1675, the foundation of the royal 
obſ-rvatory at Greenwich was laid, ond during the 
building he lodged at Greenwich ; his quadraut and 
teleſcopes being kept in the queen's houſe there, His 
Dectrine ef the Sphere was publiſned in 1681, in a 
poſthumous work of Sir Jonas More, iatitled, I new 
Syſtem of the Mathematics, In 1584, he was preſent» 
ed to the living of Burſtow in Surry, which he enjoy- 
ed till he died in 1719. His Hiſtoria cæleſtes Britanui- 
ca was publiſhed at London in 1725, in 3 vols. Mr 


Flamſtecd likcwiſe compoſed the Britiſh Catalogue ef 
the 


He was afterwards Flaminiug 


So 


Flanders, the fixed ſtars, which contains twice the namber that 


are in the catalogue of Hevelius : to cach of which he 


———- anacxed its longitude, latitude, right aſcenſion, and di- 


ſtance from the pole, together with the variation of 
right aſcenſion and declination, while the longitude in- 
creaſes a degree. This catalogue, together with moſt 
of his obſervations, were printed on a fine paper and 
character, at the expence ot the late prince George of 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS, a province of the Netherlands, 
bounded by the German ſea and the United Provin- 
ces on the north, by the province of Brabant on the 
eat, by Hainauit and Artvis on the ſouth, and by 
another part of Artois and the German fea on the 
welt; being about 60 miles long, and 50 broad, and 
divided between the Auſtrians, the French, and the 
Dutch. | 

Flanders is a perfectly champaign country, with not 
a riüng ground or hill in it, and watered with many 
fine rivers and canals. Its chief commodities are fine 
lace, linen, aud tapeſtry, 

In this country ſome important arts were invent- 
ed an improved. Weaving in general was greatly 
improved, and that of figures of ali forts iu liven 
were invented; alio the art of dycing cloths and ſtutis, 
and of oil- colours; the curing of herrings, &c. The ma- 
nufactures of this country are not no iu the flourithing 


Ulate they were formerly; yet ſilk, cotton, and wool- 


Jen ſtuffs, brocades, camblets, tapeſtry, lace, and linen, 
are ſtill manufactured here in great quantities. This 
province had counts of its own from the ninth century 
to the year 1369, when it went by marriage to the 
dukes of Burgundy ; and afterwards from them, by 
marriage alſo, to the houſe of Auſtria. Frauce, in 1667, 
ſeized the ſouthern part; and the States-General ob- 
rained the northern partly by the treaty of Munſter, 
and partly by the barrier-treaty of 1715. 

For a more particular hiſtory ot Flanders, with a 
continuation down to the preſent times, fee the article 
NETHERLANDS. 

FLANEL, or FraxNeErL, a kind of flight, looſe, 
woollen ſtuif, compoſed of a woot and warp, and wove 
on a loom with two treddles, after the manner of bays. 

Dr Black affigns as a 1caſon why flannel and other 
ſubſtances of the kind keep our bodies warm, that they 
compoſe a rare and {pongy maſs,the fibres of which touch 
each other ſo ſlightly, that the heat moves ſlowly thro” 
the interſtices, which being filled only with air, and 
that in a ſtagnant ſtate, give little aſſiſtance in conduc- 
ling the heat. Sir Benjamin Thomſon has inquired 
tarther into the matter, and finds that there is a rela- 
tion betwixt the power which the ſubſtances uſually 
worn as clothing have of abſorbing moiſture, and that 
of keeping our bodies warm. Having provided a quan- 
ticy of cach of theſe ſubltances mentioned below, he 
expoſed them, ſpread out upon clean China plates, for 
the ſpace of 24 hours to the warm and dry air of a 
room which had been heated by a German ſtove for ſe- 
veral months, and during the laſt ix hours had raiſed 
the thermometer to 85% of Fahrenheit; after which he 
weighed equa) quantities of the different ſubſtances with 
a very accurate balance. They were then ſpread out 
upon à China plate, and removed into a very large un- 
inhabited room upon the ſecond floor, where they were 
expoſed 48 hours upon a table placed in the middle of 
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the room, the air of which was at 459 of Fahrenheit. Flannet 
At the end of this ſpace they were weighed, and the 


removed into a dainp cellar, and placed ou a table in 
the middle of the yault, where the air was at the tem- 
perature of 45?, and which by the hygrometer ſeemed 
to be fully ſaturated with moiſture, In this ſituation 
they were ſuffered to remain three days and three 
nights ; the vault being all the time hung round with 
wet linen cloths, to render the air as completely damp 
as pollible. At the end of three days they were weigh- 
ed, and the weip his at the different times were found 
as in the following table. 


Weight af. Weight af-|Weight aſ- 
ter being ſter coming ter remain- 
dried in theſout of the ing 72h. in 
| hot room. cold room, the vault - 
Sheeps wool ; 1084 1163 
Beaver's fur 1072 1125 
The fur of a Ruſſian hare 1065 1115 
Eeder down 1067 I112 
Raw ſingle ra 7 1057 1107 
Silk < Ravellings of Parts 
white 3 ſ roo 1954 * 
Fine lint 1046 1102 
Linen Ravellings of 
dae linen 1944. e 
Cotton wool 1043 1089 
Ravellings of ſilver lace | 1000 10 


On theſe experiments our author obſerves, that though 
linen, from the apparent caſe with which it receives 
dampneſs from the atmoſphere, ſeems to have a much 
greater attraction for water than any other; yet it 
would appear from what is related above, that thoſe 
bodies which receive water in its unelaſtic form with 
the greateſt cale, or are moſt ealily wet, are not thoſe 
which in all caſes attract the moiſture of the atmo» 
ſphere with the greateſl avidity, 44 Perhaps (ſays c) 
the ee dampneſs of linen to the touch, ariſes 
more from the eaſe with which that ſubſtance parts 
with the water it contains, than from the quantity of 
water it actually holds: iu the fame manner as a body 
appears hat to the touch, in conſequence of its parting 
freely with its heat; while another body, which is real- 
ly at the ſame temperature, but with-holds its heat 
with great obſtinacy, affects the ſenſe of feeling much 
leſs violently. It is well known that woollen cloths, ſuch 
as flanels, &c. worn next the ſkin, greatly promote inſen- 
ſible perſpiration. May not this ariſe principally from 
the ſtrong attraction which ſubſiſts between wool and 
the watery vapour which is continually iſſuing from the 
human body ? That it does not depend entirely on the 
warmth of that covering, is clear ; for the ſame degree 
of warmth produced by wearing more clothing of a 
diftcrent kind, does not produce the ſame effect. The 
perſpiration of the human body being abſorbed by a co- 
vering of flanel, it is immediately diſtributed through 
the whole thickneſs of that ſubſtance, and by that 
means expoſed, by a very large ſurface, tobe carried off 
by the atmoſphere ; and the loſs of this watery vapour, 
whichthe flannel ſuſtains on the one fide by evaporation, 
being immediately reſtored from the other, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtrong attraction between the flannel and 
this vapour, the pores of the ſkin are diſineumbered, 
and they are continually ſarrounded by a dry and ſalu- 

brious atmoſphere,” | 
Our author expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that the cuſtom of 
wearing 
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Flank wearing flannel next the ſkin ſhould not kave prevailed 


morc univerſally, 


Flatman, nuinber of diſeaſes ; and he thinks there is no greater 


luxury that the comfor:able ſcnſation which ariſes from 
wearing it, eſpecially after one is a little accuſtomed to 
it. #5 f is a miſtaken notion (ſays he), that it is too 
warm a clothing for ſummer. I have worn it in 
the hotteſt climates, and at all ſcaſons of the year ; 
and never found the leaſt incouvenience from it. It 
is the warm bath of a perſpiration confined by a linen 
ſhirt, wet with ſweat, which renders the ſummer heats 
of ſouthern climates ſo inſupportable; but flanel pro- 
motes perſpiration, and fayours its evaporation; and 
evaporation, as is well knewn, produces poſitive cold. 

It has been obſerved that new flanel, after ſome time 
wearing, acquires the property of ſhining in the dark, 
but loſes it on being waſhed. Phils/. Tran n® 483. 7. 

FLANK, or FLaxc, in the manege, is applied to 
the ſides of a horſe's buttocks, &c. In a ſtrict 
ſenſe, the flanks of a horſe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 
loins. | 

The flanks of a horſe ſhould be full, and at the top 
of cach a feather. The diſtance between the laſt rib 
and haunch bone, which is properly the flank, ſhould 


be ſhort, which they term wel/ coupled, ſuch burics be- 


ing moſt hardy, and fit to endare labour. 

A horſe is ſaid to have no flank if the laſt of the 
ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch- 
bone; as alſo when his ribs are coo much ſtraightened 
in their compaſs. 

FLANK, in war, is uſed by way of analogy for the 
fide of a _ battalion, army, &c. in contradiſtinction to 
ar” {eos and rear. 

o attack the enemy in flank, is to diſcover and fire up- 
on them on one fide. See FILE. 

FLANK, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 
extremity of the face towards the inſide of the work. 

Or, flank is that part of a baſtion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppoſite 
face, the flank, and the curtain. See ForTIFIcaTtION, 

FLAT, in ſca-language, denotes a level ground ly- 
ing at a ſmall depth under the ſurface of the ſea, and 
is called a ſhoal or ſhallow. 

FLat-bottomed Boats are ſuch as are made toſwim in 
ſhallow water, and to carry a great number of troops, 
artillery, ammunition, &c. They are conſtrued with a 
12 pounder, bow- chaſe, and an 18 pounder, ſtern-chaſe ; 
their keel is from 90 to 100 feet, and from 12 to 24 
feet beam: they have one maſt, a large ſquare main- 
ſail, and a jib-ſail ; are rowed by 18 or 20 oars, and 
can carry 400 men each. The gun takes up one bow, 
and a bridge the other over which the troops are to 
march. Thoſe that carry horſes have the fore-part of 
the boat made to open when the men are to mount and 
ride over a bridge. 

FLATMAN (Thomas), an Engliſh poet of ſome 
repute, born at London about the year 1633. He 
ſtudied at the Inner-Temple, and became a barriſter, 
but it does not appear that he ever practiſed; for ha- 
ving a turn for the fine arts, he gave a looſe to his in- 
clination that way, and acquired reputation, both 
as 2a poet and a painter. He publiſhed, in 1682, a 
third edition of his poems and ſongs dedicated to 
the duke of Ormond, with a print of himſelf as a 
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He is confident it would prevent a 
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frontiſpiece: he alſo publiſhed a ſatirical romance in 
proſc, on Richard Cromwell, ſoon after the reſtoration ; 
which took greatly at that turn of affairs. He died 
about 1688, 

FLATS, in muſic, See IN TERYAL. 

FLATUS, FLATULENCE, in medicine; yapours ge- 
nerated in the ſtomach and inteſtines, chiefly occalion- 
ed by a weakneſs of theſe parts. They occaſion di- 
ſtenſious, uneaſy ſenſation, and ſickneſs, and often a 
conſiderable degree of pain. See (the Index ſubjoin- 
cd to) MEDICINE. 

FLAVEL (Jobn), an eminent nonconformiſt mi- 
niſter, was educatcd at Univerſity-college, in Oxford: 
and became miniſter of Deptford, aud afterwards of 
Dartmouth in Devonſhire, where he reſided the great- 
eſt part of his life, and was admired for his preaching. 
Though he was generally reſpected at Dartmouth; 
yet, in 1685, ſeveral of the aldermen of that town, at- 
tended by the rable, carried about a ridiculous efhgy 
of him, to which were affixed the Bill of Excluſion 
and the Covenant. Upon this occaſion, he thought 
it prudent to withdraw from the town ; not knowing 
what treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magiſtrates who were themſclves 
among the loweſt of mankind. Part of his Diary, 

rinted with his Remains, maſt give the reader a bigh 
idea of his picty. He died in 1691, aged 61; and af- 
ter his death, his works, which conſiſted of many 
pieces of practical divinity, were printed in two vo- 
lumes folio. Among theſe, the moſt famous are his 
« Navigation Spiritualized, or a New Compaſs for 
Scamen, conſiſting of 32 points of pleaſant obſervations 
and ſerious reflections, of which there have been ſeve- 
ral editions in $vo; and his «Huſbandry Spiritualized, 
&c. with occaſional meditations upon beaſts, birds, 
trees, flowers, rivers and ſeveral other objects, of 
which alſo there have been many editions in actavo. 

FLAX, in botany, See LINUX. 

The following particulars with regard tothe manner 
of railing flax, has been for ſome years paſt warmly re- 
commended by the truſtees for fiſheries, manufactures, 
and improvements in Scotland, 

Of the choice of the Soil, and preparing the Ground for 
Frax. A ſkilful flax-raiſer always prefers a free open 
deep loam, and all grounds that produced the preced- 
ing year a good crop of turnip, cabbage, potatoes, 
barley, or broad clover ; or have been formerly laid 
down rich, and kept for ſome years in paſture. 

A clay ſoil, the ſecond or third crop after being 
limed, will anſwer well for flax ; provided, if the 
ground be ſtill ſtiff, that it be brought to a proper 
mould, by tilling after harveſt, to expoſe it to the win- 
ter froſts. 

All new grounds produce a ſtrong crop of flax, and 
pretty free of weeds. When a great many mole-heaps 
appear upon new ground, it anſwers the better for flax 
after one tilling, 

Fax- ſeed ought never to be ſown on grounds that 
are either too wet or dry; but on ſuch as retain a na- 
tural moſture: and ſuch grounds as are inclined 10 
weeds ought to be avoided, unleſs prepared by acareful 
ſummer-fallow. 

If the lint-ſeed be ſown early, and the flax nc! al- 
lowed to ſtand for ſeed, a crop of turnip may be got 


after the flax that very year ; the ſecond year a "mw 
0 


Flay 
| 
Flax, 
— roo 
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This is the method moſtly practiſed in and about the 
counties of Lincoln and Somerſet, where great quanti- 
ties of flax and hemp are every year raiſed, and where 
theſe crops have long been capital articles. There, old 
ploughed groands are never ſowed with lintſeed, unleſs 
the ſoil be very rich and clean. A certain worm, called 
in Scotland the coup-worm, abounds in new-broke up 

roands, which greatly hurts every crop but flax, In 
{nail incloſures ſurrounded with trees or high hedges, 
the flax for want of free air, is ſubject to fall before 
it be ripe, and the droppings of rain and dew from 
the trees prevent the flax within the reach of the trees 
from growing to any perfection. 

Of preceding crops, potatoes and hemp are the beſt 
preparation for flax. In the fens of Lincoln, upon 
proper ground of old tillage, they ſow hemp, dung- 
ing well the firſt year; the ſecond year hemp without 
dung ; the third year flax without dung; and that ſame 
year, a crop of turnip cat on the ground by ſheep; the 
fourth year, hemp with a large coat of dung; and ſo 
on for ever. 

If the ground be free and open, it ſhould be but once 
ploughed ; and that as ſhallow as poſſible, not deeper 
than 2 inches. It ſhould be laid flat, reduced to a fine 
garden mould by much harrowiag, and all ſtones and 
ſods ſhould be carried off. 

Except a little pidgeon's dung for cold or four 
N no other dung ſhould be uſed preparatory for 

1X ; becauſe it produces too many weeds, and throws 
up the flax thin and poor upon the ſtalk, 

Before ſowing, the bulky clods ſhould be broken, or 
carried off the ground ; and ſtones, quickenings, and 
every other thing that may hinder the growth of the 
flax, ſhoald be removed. 

Of the choice of Lintſeed. The brighter in colour, 
and heavier the ſeed is, ſo much the better; that 
which when bruiſed appears of a light or yellowiſh 
green, and freſh in the heart, oily and not dry, and 
{mells and taſtes ſweet, and not fuſty, may be depend- 
ed upon. | 

Dutch ſeed of the preceding year's growth, for the 
moſt part, anſwers beſt; but it ſeldom ſucceeds if kept 
another year. It ripens ſooner than any other foreign 
ſeed, Philadelphia-ſced produces fine lint and few 
bolls, becauſe ſown thick, and anſwers beſt in wet 
cold foils. Riga-ſeed produces coarſer lint, and the 
greateſt quantity of ſeed. Scots-ſeed, when well win- 
ned and kept, and changed from one kind of ſoil to ano- 
ther, ſometimes anſwers pretty well; but ſhould be 
ſown thick, as many of its grains are bad, and fail, It 
ſprings well, and its flax is ſoouer ripe than any other; 
bat its produce afterwards is generally inferior to that 
from ſoreign ſeed, 

A kind has been lately imported, calied memmel-ſeed; 
which looks well, is ſhort and plump, but ſeldom grows 
above eight inches, and on that account onght not to 
be ſown. 

Of Sewing Lintſeed. The quantity of lintſeed ſown 
ſhould be proportioned to the condition of the ſoil ; for 
if the groand be in good heart, and the ſeed ſown 
thick, the crop will be in danger of falling before it is 
ready for pulling. From 11 to 12 pecks Linlithgow 
meaſure of Dutch or Riga ſced, is generally ſuſſicient 
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Flax. of bear or barley may be taken; and the third year, 
wy, graſs-ſceds are ſometimes ſown along with the lintſeed. 
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for one Scots acre ; and about ten pecks of Philadel- 


phia ſeed, which, being the ſmalleſt grained, goes far 


theſt. Riga lintſeed, and the next year's produce of 
it, is preferred in Lincolnſhire. 

The time for ſowing lintſced is from the middle of 
March to the end of April, as the ground and ſeaſon 
anſwers; but the earlier the ſeed is ſown, the leſs the 
crop interferes with the corn-harveſt. 

Late ſown lintſeed may grow long, but the flax upon 
the ſtalk will be thin and poor, 

After ſowing, the ground ought to be harrowed till 
the ſeed is well covered, and then (ſuppoſing the ſoil, 
as beforementioned, to be free and reduced to a fine 
mould) it ought to be rolled. 

When a farmer ſows a large quantity of lintſeed, he 
may find it proper to ſow a part carlier and part la- 
ter, that in the future operations of weeding, pulling, 
watering, and graſſing, the work may be the calier 
and more conveniently gone about, 

It ought always to be ſown on a dry bed. 

Of Weeding FLax. It ought to be weeded when the 

crop is about four inches long. If longer deſcrred, 


the weeders will ſo much break and crook the ſtalks, 


that they never perhaps will recover their ſtraightneſs 
again; and when the flax grows crooked, it is more 
liable to be hurt in the rippling and ſwingling. 

Qnicken-graſs ſhould not be taken up; for, being 
ſtrongly rooted, the pulling of it always looſens a deal 
of the lint, 

If there is an appearance of a ſettled drought, it is 
better to defer the weeding, than by that operation to 
expoſe the tender roots of the flax to the drought. 

How ſoon the weeds are got out, they ought to be 
carricd off the field, inſtead of being laid in the fur- 
rows, where they often take root again, and at any 
rate obſtruct the growth of the flax in the furrows. 

Of Pulling Flax. When the crop grows ſo ſhort 
and branchy, as tv appear more valuable for ſeed than 
flax, it ought not to be pulled before it be thoroughly 
ripe ; but if it grows long and not branchy, the ſeed 
ſhould be diſregarded, and all the attention given to 
the flax. In the laſt caſe it ought to be pulled after 
the bloom has fallen, when the ſtalk begins to turn 
yellow, and before the leaves fall, and the bolis, turn 
hard and ſharp- pointed. 

When the ſſtalk is ſmall, and carries few bolls, the 
flax is ine; bat the ſtalk of courſe flax is groſs, rank, 
branching; and carries many bolls, 


When the flax has fallen, and lies; ſuch as lies ought 


to be immediately pulled, whether it has grown enough 
or not, as otherwiſe it will rot altogether. 

When parts of the ſame field grow unequally, ſo 
that ſome parts are ready for pulling before other 
parts ; only what is ready ſhould be pulled, and the 
reſt ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand till ready. 

The flax-raiſer ought to be at pains to pull, and 
keep by itſelf, each different kind of lint which he finds 
in his ficld ; what is both long and fine, by itſelf ; 
what is both long and coarſe, by itſelf ; what is both 
ſhort and fine, by itſelf ; what is both ſhort and coarſe, 
by itſelf; and in like manner every other kind by it- 
ſelf that is of the ſame ſize and quality. 
rent kinds be not thus kept ſeparate, the flax muſt be 
much damaged in the watcring and the other ſucceed- 


in g operations. 
? What 


If the diffe- 


Flax. 


Flax. 
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What is commonly called ander growth may be ne- 


_— gl.tcd a uſeleſs. 


Few perſons that have ſeen pulled flax, are ignorant 
of the method of laying it in handfuls acroſs cach other: 
which gives the flax ſuſſicicut air, and keeps the hand- 
fuls ſeparate and ready for the rippler. 

Of Stacking up Flax during the Winter, and W nu 
the Sted, It the flax be more valuable than the ſeed, 
it ought by no means to be ſtacked up; for its own 
natural juice aſſiſts it greatly in the watering ; whereas, 
if kept long unwatered, it loſes that juice, and the 
harle adheres ſo much to the boon, that it requires 
Jonger time to water, and even the quality of the flax 
becomes thereby bariſher and coarſer. Beſides, the flax 
ſtacked up over year, is in great danger from vermin 
and other accidents; the water in ſpring is not fo 
ſoft aud warm as in harveſt : and near a year is thereby 
loſt of the uſe of the lint: but if the flax be ſo ſhort 


and branchy as to appear moſt valuable for ſeed, ic 


ought, after pulling, to be ſtooked and dried upon the 
field, as is done with corn; then ſtacked up for win- 
ter, rippled in ſpring ; and after ſheeling, the ſced 
ſhould be well cleaned from bad ſceds, &. 

Of Rippling Flax. After pulling, if the flax is to 
be regarded more than the ſced, it ſhould be allowed 
to lie ſome hours upon the ground to dry a little, and 
ſo gain ſome firmneſs, to prevent the ſkin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling ; an 
operation which ought by no means to be neglected, 
as the bolls, if put into the water along with the flax, 


breed vermin there, and otherwiſe ſpoil the water. The 


bolls alſo prove very inconvenient in the graſling and 
breaking. 

In Lincolnſhire and Ireland, they think that rip- 
pling hurts the flax; and therefore, in place of rip- 
pling, they ſtrike the bolls againſt a ſtone. 

The handfuls for rippling ſhould not be great, as 
that endangers the lint in the rippling comb. 

After rippling, the flax-raiſer will perceive, that he 
is able to aſſort each ſize and quality of the flax by it- 
lelf more exactly than he could, before. 

Of Watering Flax. A running ſtream waſtes the 
lint, makes it white, and frequently carries it away. 
Lochs, by the great quantity and motion of the wa- 
ter, alſo waſte and whiten the flax, thongh not ſo much 
as running ſtreams. Both rivers and lochs water the 
flax quicker than canals, 

But all flax ought to be watered in canals, which 
ſhould be digged in clay ground if poflible, as that 
{oil retains the water beſt: but if a firm retentive ſoil 
cannot be got, the bottom or ſides of the canal, or 
both the bottom and fides, may be lined with clay; or 
inſtead of lining the (des with clay, which might 
fall down, a ditch may be dug without the canal, and 
filled with clay, which will prevent both extraneous 
water from entering, and the water within from run- 
niag off, 

A canal of 30 feet long, ſix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the growth of an acre of flax, 

It ought be filled with freſh ſoft water from a 
river or brook, if poſſible two or three weeks before 
the flax is put in, and expoſed all that time to the heat 
of the ſun, The greater way the river or brook has 
run, the ſofter, and therefgre the better, will the water 
be. Springs, or ſhort-runs from hills, are too cold, 
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unleſs the water is allowed to ſtand long in the canal, 
Water from coal or jron is very bad for flax. 
of the powder of galls thrown into a glaſs of water, 
will immediately diſcover if it comes from mincrals of 
that kind, by turning it into a dark colour, more or 
leſs tinged in proportion to the quautity of vitriol it 
contains, 

The canal ought not to be under ſhade ; which, be- 
ſides keeping the ſun from ſoſtening the water, might 
make part of the canal cooler than other parts, and fo 
water the flax unequally. 

The flax -raiſcr will obſerve, when the water is 
brought to a proper heat, that ſmall plants will be 
riſing quickly in it, numbers of ſmall inſc&s and rep- 
tiles will be generated there, and bubbles of air ri- 
ſing on the ſurface. If no ſuch ſigns appear, the 
water muſt not be warm enough, or is otherwiſe unfit 
for flax. 

Moſs-holes, when neither too deep nor too ſhallow, 
frequently anſwer well for watering flax, when the 
water is proper, as before deſcribed. 

The proper ſeaſon for watering flax is from the end 
of July to the end of Auguſt. 

he advantage of watering flax as ſoon as poſlible 
after pulling, has been already mentioned. 

Ihe flax being ſorted after rippling, as before-men- 
tioned, ſhould next be put in beets, never larger than 
a man can graſp with both his hands, and tied very 
ſlack with a band of a few ſtalks. Dried ruſhes an- 
ſwer exceedingly well for binding flax, as they do not 
rot in the water, and may be dried andkept for uſe 
again, | 

The bects ſhould be put into the canals ſlop-Ways, 
or half ſtanding upon end, the root-end uppermoſt. 
Upon the crop- ends, when uppermoſt, there frequent- 
ly breeds a deal of vermin, deſtructive of the flax, 
which is effectually prevented by putting the crop-end 
downmoſt, 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully 
covered from the ſun with divots; the graſly fide of 
which ſhould be next the flax, ro keep it clean, If it 
It is not thus covered, the ſun will diſcolour the flax, 
though quite covered with water, If the divots are 
not weighty enough to keep the flax entirely under wa- 
ter, a few ſtones may be laid above them. But the flax 
ſhould not be preſſed to the bottom. 

When the flax is ſufficiently watered, it feels ſoft to 
the gripe, and the harle parts eaſily with the 3% or 
ſhow, which laſt is then become brittle, and looks whi- 
tith. When theſe ſigns are found, the flax ſhould be 
taken out of the water, beer after beet; each gently 
rinſed in the water, to cleanſe it of the naſtineſs which 
has gathered about it in the canal: and as the lint is 
then very tender, and the beet ſlackly tied, it muſt be 
carefully and gently handled, 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be over- 
done, and as the coarſeſt waters ſooneſt, if different 
kinds be mixed together, a part will be rotted, when 
the relt is not ſufficiently watered. 

When lint taken out of the canal is not found ſuffi- 
ciently watered, it may be laid in a heap for 12, 18, 
or 24 hours, which will have an effect like more water- 
ing; but this operation is nice, and may prove danger- 
ous in unſ{kilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, freſh lint 
ſhould 


A little 
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with freſh water. 

Of graſing Flax. Short heath is the beſt field for 

aiſing flax; as, when wet, it faſtens to the heath, 
and is thereby prevented from being blown away by 
the wind. The heath alſo keeps it a little above the 
carth, and ſo expoſes it the more equally to the wea- 
ther. When ſuch heath is not to be got, links or 
clean old lea-ground is the next beſt. Long-graſs 
grounds ſhould be avoided, as the graſs growing thro* 
the lint frequently ſpots, tenders, or rots it ; and 


grounds expoſed to violent winds ſhould alſo be a- 


voided. 

The flax, when taken out of the water, muſt be 
ſpread very thin upon the ground ; and being then 
very tender, it muſt be gently handled. The thinner 
it is ſpread the better, as it is then the more equally 
expoſed to the weather. But it ought never to be 
ſpread during a heavy ſhower, as that would waſh and 
waſte the harle too much, which is then exceſſively 
tender, but ſoon after becomes firm enovgh to bear the 
rains, which, with the open air and ſunſhine, cleans, 
ſofrens, and purifies the harle to the degree wanted, and 
makes it bliſter from the boon, In ſhort, after the 
flax has got a little firmneſs by being a few hours 
ſpread in dry weather, the more rain and ſunſhine it 
gets the better. 

If there be little danger of high winds carrying off 
the flax, it will be much the better of being turned 
about once a-week. If it is not to be turned, it ought 
to be very thin ſpread. The ſpreading of flax and 
hemp requires a deal of ground, and enriches it 
greatly. 
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w— cc be run off, and the canal cleaned, and ſupplied 
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The ſkilful flax-raiſer ſpreads his firſt row of flax at 


the end of the field oppokite to the point from whence ———— 


the moſt violent wind commonly comes, placing the 
root - ends foremoſt ; he makes the root-ends of every 
other row over- lap the crop-ends of the former row 
three or four inches, aud binds down the laſt row with 
a rope; by which means the wind does not eaſily get 
below the lint to blow it away : and as the crop-ends 
are ſeldom fo fully watcred as the root-ends, the afore- 
ſaid overlapping has an eſſect like giving the crop-ends, 
more watcring. Experience only can fully Sona a per - 
ſon the ſigns of flax being ſufficiently graſſed: then it 
is of a clearer colour than formerly: the harle is bliſ- 
tered up, and eaſily parts with the boon, which is then 
become very brittle. The whole ſhould be ſufficiently 
2 before any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lifted 

ner than the reſt, that which remaigs is in great 
danger from the winds, 

A dry day onght to be choſen for taking up the flax ; 
and if there is no appearance of high wind, it ſhould be 
looſed from the heath or graſs, and left looſe for ſome 
hours, to make it thoroughly dry. 

As a great quantity of flax can ſcarcely be all equall 
watered and graſſed, and as the different qualities wi 
beſt appear at lifting the flax off the graſs ; therefore 
at that time each different kind ſhould be gathered to- 
gether, and kept by itſelf ; that is, all of the ſame co- 
lour, length, and quality. 

The ſmaller the beets lint is made up in, the better 
for drying, and the more convenient for ſtacking, houſ- 
ing, &c. and in making up theſe beets, as in every 
other operation upon flax, it is of great conſequence 
that the lint be laid together as it grew, the root- ends 
together, aud the crop- ends together. 


Follows an eſtimate of the Expence, Produce, and Profit of a Scots Acre of FLax,—ſuppoſing the ſeaſon favourabl: 
that no accidental loſſes happen, and that the farmer is neither unſkilful nor negligent. : 


Ground-rent, labouring the ground, and leading the flax 
Lintſeed from L. 2. to L. 4. per hogſhead, the medium 


38. 4d. per peck 


Clodding and ſowing 
Weeding 
Pulling, rippling, putting in, and covering in the 

water 
Taking out of the water, graſſiug, and ſtacking 
Breaking and ſcutching, at 28. per ſtoue 


| 


Total expence | 


Prodace, at 10s. per ſtone 


Lintſeed ſold for oil, at 18. per peck 
The chaff of che bolls is well worth the expence of 
drying the ſeed ; as it is good food, when boiled 

and mixed with beer, for horſes. 


Total produce 


Balance for profit 


Vor. VII. 


A medium crop, | 4 great crop. | An extra, crop. 
Lo: 00 ac 3-10 S306 <8 5-058 
x .-26: 8 T1 10 0 i 

for 11 pecks. for g pecks. for 8 pecks. 
8 8 4 9 0 

& 19 8 8 5.4 nothing. 
8 16 6 e 16 6 8 0 
. 9 o 18 o 
a Wow 85 83 0 80 

for 30 ſtones. for 40 ſtones, for 60 ſtones. 
„ L. 10 11. 08 * [6:42.04 
L. 1 dvd , m 4s 20: 248.4308 
ſor 30 ſtones. for 40 ſtones. for 60 ſtones. 
0.10. © o 18 0 1 
„ 15 66 K. 20 18 folk. wif 0..:0 
. Ke 1 o|L. 16 13 4 
Oo There 
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There is nothing ſtated here as expence of the canal 


won —— jr, which the flax is watercd ; becauſe that varics much 


according to the conveniences people have for making 
it ; and a canal once made requires for after years only 
to be repaired and cleanſcd. 5 

It is a certain fact, that the greater the crop is, the 
better is the quality of the ſame kind of flax. 

The advantage of having both a crop of flax and a 
crop of turnip \ ſame year—or of ſowing graſs-ſceds 
along with the lintſeed—and of reducing the ground to 
a fine garden mould, free of weeds, ought to be attend- 
ed to. 

For Cambric and fine Lawn, The ground muſt be 
a rich light ſoil, rather ſandy, but cannot be too rich. 

It ought to be ploughed in September, or the begin- 
ning of October, firſt putting a little hot rotten dung 
upon it, In Peer xd it ought to have a ſecond plough- 
ing, after a hard froſt ; and when ye intend to ſow it, 
plough it a third time, or rather hoe it, reducing the 
clods yery fine ; but make no furrows : the land muſt 
be made level like a garden: but never work the land 
when wet. | 

The ſeed ſhonld be ſown the beginning of April, and 
about double the quantity that is generally ſown by our 
farmers; if the laud be very rich, it will require rather 
more than double. 

As ſoon as ſown (if the weather be dry) it will be 
neceſſary to roll the ground. 

The lint muſt be weeded very clean when aboutthree 
inches high; directly after which you muſt ſet forked 
ſticks, of about one-and-half inch thick (which ought 
to be prepared before), every four or five feet, accord- 
ing to the length of the poles you are to lay upon them ; 
they ſhould be well fixcd in the ground, the forked 
part to receive the poles about fix or ſeven inches above 
the lint ; cach row of poles ſhould be two, three, or 
four feet aſunder, according to the length of the bruſh- 
wood you are to lay upon them. 

The poles ought to be from 10 to 15 feet long, and 
ſtrong enough to ſupport the bruſh acroſs the poles ; 
take the longeſt bruſhwood you can get, the more bran- 
chy the better, very thick, filling up the vacancies 
with ſmaller bruſh, and any of the branches that riſe 
higher than 18 or 20 inches ought to be lopt off to make 
the bruſh lie as level as poſſible : any ſort of bruſh will 
do except oak, as that tinges the lint, 

Your lint muſt be pulled as ſoon as the ſeed is fully 
formed, which is a few days after it is out of the bloom, 
before the lint turn yellow. 

It muſt be pulled aboye the braſhwood, and every 
handful laid upon it as ſoon as poſlible : if it is fine 
weather, leave it four or five hours in that manner ; then 
carry it to a ſcreen near a barn, to put it under cover in 
caſe of rain; there it muſt be ſpread four or five days, 
and always put it in the barn at night, or when it ap- 
pears to rain : the bundles muſt be opened in the barn, 
or made hollow, to prevent it from heating, 

Theſe operations muſt be performed until the lint 
is perfectly dry, and out of danger of heating; taking 
care all the time to keep the roots as even as poſlible, 
and if pollible keep it from rain or wet: if you cannot 
prevent it from being wet, it will be better to leave it 
on the graſs till dry ; becauſe when once wet, the put- 
ting it under cover before dry will make it turn black; 
a thing which muſt be prevented at all events. 
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If any of the lint upon the border, or through the 


piece of ground, be coarſer than another, it muſt be! 


ſeparated from the reſt. 

The utmoſt care muſt be taken to preſerve the lint 
entire or unbroken ; for this reaſon they beat off the 
ſeed with a round mell or bittle. 

The moſt proper ground is ſummer fallow, or after 
potatoes or lea ; 1f poſſible near a wood, to prevent the 
expence of carrying bruſh. 

As ſoon as the ſced is off, if you intend to water it 
that ſeaſon, it muſt be tied in bundles about as large as 
you can graſp with your two hands. 

The water proper for it, is a very ſmall rivulet or 
ſoft ſpring free of any metallic ore ; taking care that 
no flood or foul water enters your pit ; which muſt be 
at leaſt five feet deep, about nine or ten broad at the 
top, and ſeven or eight at the bottom ; the length will 
depend on the quantity of flax you have te water .—— 
A very ſmall (tripe of water, when clear, ſhould al- 
ways be running in and off from your pit when the 
lint is in it. 

The pit ought to be made three or four months be- 
fore it be uſed, 

You muſt drive poles about four inches thick, with 
a hook inclining downwards, in this form 7, all along 
the ſides of the pit, above five feet aſunder. The hooks 
muſt be level with, or rather under, the ſurface of the 
water. A long pole, the whole length of the pit, muſt 
be fixed into theſe hooks on each fide ; and croſs poles 
put under that, to keep the lint under water; but the 
croſs poles are not uſed till the lint is put in. You 
muſt order it ſo, that all the lint ſhould be three or 
four inches under water. You next bring your lint to 
the ſides of the pit; then put your ſheaves head 10 
head, cauſing each io overlap the other about one third, 
and take as many of theſe as make a bundle of two or 
two and a half feet broad, lay ing the one above the 
other till it is about four or four and a half feet high; 
then you tie them together in the middle, and at each 
root- end: after this you wrap your bundle in ſtraw, 
and lay it in the water, putting the thin or broad ſide 
undermoſt, taking care that none of your lint touch the 
earth; after it is fully preſſed under water, put in your 
croſs poles to keep it under. The bundles ought to 
lie in the pit a foot ſeparate from each other. This 
renders it eaſy to take out; for, if the bundles entan- 
gle, they will be too heavy to raiſe. 

The time of watering depends ſo much npon the 
weather, anc. ſoftneſs or hardneſs of the water, that ic 
is impoſlible to fix any certain time. This muſt be left 
to the {kill of the farmer. If the flax be intended for 
ſpinning yarn ſoft and fit for cambric, it ought to be 
ſpread upon ſhert graſs for four or five days before you 
put it in the water ; bat if for lawns, lace, or thread, 
it is beſt to dry it outright. In either caſe, avoid as 
much as poſlible to let it get rain; as much rain blanches 
and waſhes out the eil, which is neceſſary to preſerye 
the ſtrength. 

The great property of this flax is to be fine and 
long. Thick ſowing raiſes all plants fine and ſlender ; 
and when the ground is very rich, it forces them to 
a great length. Pulling green prevents that coarſe 
hardneſs which flax has when let ſtand till it be full 
ripe, and gives it the fine ſilky property. The bruſh». 
wood, when the flax ſprings up, eatches it by the _ 


, 
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It likewiſe keeps it ſtraight, moiſt, and ſoft at the 
roots ; and by keeping it warm, and ſhaded from the 
ſun, greatly promotes its length. The keeping it from 
rain, heating, n proper care of your water, pre- 
ſerves the — 9 and prevents thoſe bars in cloth ſo 
much complained of by bleachers. 

FLax-Dreſſing. For many ages it was the practice 
to ſeparate the boon or core from the flax, which is the 
bark of the plant, by the following ſimple hand me- 
thoads. Firſt, for breaking the boon, the ſtalks in ſmall 
parcels were beat with a mallet ; or, more dexterouſly, 
the break (Plate CXCIV. fig. 1. and 2.) was uſed 
thus: The flax being held in the left-hand acroſs the 
three under-teeth or ſwords of the break (A, fig. 1. and 
a, fig. 2.), the upper-teeth (B, fig. 1. and 6, fig. 2.) 
were with the right hand quickly and often forced 
down upon the flax, which was artfully ſhifted and tur- 
ned with the left hand. Next, for clearing the flax 
of the broken boon : the workman with his left-hand 
held the flax over the ſtock (fig. 3. and 4.), while with 
his right-hand he ſtruck or threſhed the flax with the 
ſeutcher (fig. 5.) 

Theſe methods of breaking and ſcutching the flax 
being ſlow and very laborious, a water-mill was invent- 
ed in Scotland about 40 years ago; which, with ſome 
late improvements, makes great diſpatch, and in ſkil- 
ful and careful hands gives ſatisfaction. It has been 
generally conſtructed to break the boon by three dent- 
cd rollers, placed one above the other. The middle 
one of which, being forced quickly round, takes the 
ether two along with it, and one end of the handfuls of 
the flax being by the workmen directed in between 
the upper and middle rollers, the flax is immediately 
drawn in by the rollers ; a curved board or plate of 
tin behind the rollers directs the flax to return again 
between the middle and undermoſt rollers ;—and thus 
the operation is repeated until the boon be ſufficient] 
broke. Great weights of timber or ſtone at the ends 
of levers, preſs the upper and under rollers towards 
the middle one. | 

The ſcutching is next carried on by the mill in the 
following manner : Four arms, ſomething like the 
hand-ſcutchers before deſcribed, project from a per- 
pendicular axle; a box around the axle incloſes theſe 
projecting ſcutchers ; and this box is divided amon 
the workmen, cach having ſufficient room to ſtand an 
handle his flax, which, through ſlits in the upper part 
and ſides of the box, they hold in to the ſtroke of the 
ſcutchers; which, moving round horizontally, ſtrike 
the flax acroſs or at right angles, and ſo threſh out 
or clear it of the boon. | 

The breaking of the flax by re//ers is ſcarcely ſub- 
ze to any objection, but that it is dangerous to work- 
men not ſufficiently on their guard, who ſometimes 
allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, and 
thereby their hole arm is inſtantly drawn in : thus 
many have loſt their arms. To avoid this danger, a 
break, upon the general principles of the hand-break 
before deſcribed, bas been lately adapted to water- 
machinery, and uſcd in place of rollers. The hori- 
zontal ſtroke of the ſcutchers was long thought too 
ſcvere, aud waſteful of the flax; but very carcful ex- 
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periments have diſcovered that the waſte complained Flax. 


of muſt be charged to the unſkilfulneſs or negligence © 
of the workmen, as in good hands the mill carries 
away nothing but what, if not ſo ſcutched off, muſt 
be taken off in the heckling with more loſs both of 
time and flax. But to obviate this objection of the 
violence of the horizontal ſcutchers, an imitation of 
hand-ſcutching has lately been applied to water. The 
ſcutchers then project from an e axle, and 
move like the arms of a check- reel, ſtriking the flax 
neither acroſs nor perpendicularly down, but floping 
in upon the parcel exactly as the flax is ſtruck by the 
hand- ſcutcher. This ſloping ſtroke is got by raiſing 
the ſcutching-ſtock ſome inches higher than the centre 
of the axle; and by raiſing or lowering the ſtock, over 
which the flax is held, or ſcrewing it nearer to or far- 
ther from the ſcutchers, the workman can temper or 
tumour the ſtroke almoſt as he pleaſes. 

A lint-mill, with horizontal ſcatchers upon a per- 
pendicular axle, requires a houſe of two ſtories, the 
rollers or break being placed in the ground ſtory, and 
the ſcutchers in the loft above; but a mill with verti- 
cal ſcutchers on an horizontal axle, requires but one 
ground ſtory for all the machinery. 

Another method of breaking and ſcutching flax, 
more expeditious than the old hand-methods, and 
more gentle than water-mills, has alſo been lately in- 
vented in Scotland. It is much like the break and 
ſcutcher giving the ſloping ſtroke laſt deſcribed, moved 
by the foot. The treddle is remarkably long, and 
ho ſcutchers are fixed upon the rim of a fly-wheel. 
The foot-break is alſo aſſiſted in its motion by a fly. 
Theſe foot-machines are very uſeful where there are no 
water-mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in 
point of expedition. 

The next operation that flax undergoes after ſcutch- 
ing is heckling. The heckle (fig. 6.) is firmly fixed 
to a bench before the workman, who ſtrikes the flax 
upon the teeth ofthe heckle, and draws it through the 
teeth, To perſons unacquainted with that kind of 
work this may ſcem a very ſimple operation ; but, in 
fact, it requires as much practice to acquire the flight 
of heckling well, and without __ the flax, as any 
other operation in the whole manufacture of linen. 
They uſe coarſer and wider teethed heckles, or finer, 
according to the quality of the flax; generally puttin 
the flax through two heckles, a coarſer one firſt, an 
next a fine one. 

Flax for cambric and fine lawn, thread, and lace, 
is dreſſed in a manner ſomewhat different. It is not 
ſcutched ſo thoronghly as common flax ; which from 
the ſcutch proceeds to the heckle, and from that to 
the ſpinner ; whereas, this fine flax, after a rough 
ſcutching, is ſcraped and cleanſed with a blunt knife 
upon the workman's knee covered with his leather- 
apron ; from the knife it proceeds to the ſpinner, who, 
with a bruſh made for the purpoſe, ſtraights and dreſſes 
each parcel juſt before ſhe begins to ſpin it. 


The following obſervations, firſt publiſhed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June 1787, ſeem worthy of 
very particular attention, and may not therefore be 
improperly ſubjoined as a ſupplement to the preſent 


article, 
O o 2 of 


Flax, 
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of Flax by a new method, ſo as to ſhorten 


Of the watering 


— labour, to add probably to the ſtrength 7 the flax, and to 


give it a much finer colour, which would render the ope- 

ration of bleaching ſafer and leſs tedious. 

% Though the following reflections have for their 
object an improvement in the very eſſential article of 
watcring of flax, yet I maſt advertiſe the reader, that 
they are only theory, and muſt depend entirely for 
their truth and juſtification upon future experiments, 
ſkilfally and judiciouſly made. Should repeatcd trials 
prove the advantage of the new method propoſed, we 
may venture to affirm, that it would be an improve- 
ment that would increaſe the national income in the 
agricultural branch many thouſand pounds annually, 
would add greatly to the perfection of the linen manu- 
ſacture, and over and above would ſuppreſs a very diſ- 
agreeable nuiſance, which the preſent method of wa- 
tering flax occaſions during ſome part of the ſummer 
in every flax growing country. 

« The intention of watering flax is my opinion, 
to make the boon more brittle or friable, and, by ſoak- 
ing, to diſſolve that Fuel kind of ſap that makes 
the bark of plants and trees adhere ina ſmall degree 
to the woody part, The bark of flax is called the 
barle ; and when ſeparated from the uſeleſs woody part, 
the boon, this harle itſelf is called flax. To effect this 
ſeparation eaſily, the practice has long prevailed, of 
ſoaking the flax in water io a certain degree of fer- 
mentation, and afterwards drying it. For this ſoak. 
ing ſome prefer rivulers that have a ſmall current, and 
others ſtagnant water in ponds and lakes. In both 
methods the water acts as in all other caſes of infuſion 
and maceration ; after two or three weeks it extracts 
a great many juices of a vety ſtrong quality, which in 
ponds give the water an inky tinge and offenſive ſmell; 
and in rivalets mix in the flream and kill the fiſh. 
Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, the 
extracted and fermented ſap will completely kill the 
flax itfelf, For if, inſtcad of two or three weeks, the 
new flax were to lic ſoaking in the water four or five 
months, I preſume it wonld be good for nothing but 
to be thrown upon the dunghill; both harle and boon 
would it time be completely rotted; yet the harle or 
flax, when entirely freed frem this ſap, and manufac- 
tared into linen, or into ropes, might lie many months 
under water without being much damaged; as linen, 
it may be waſhed and Neeped in ſcalding water twenty 
times without loſing much of its ſtrength ;* and as pa- 
per, it acquires a kind of incorruptibility. 

« Tt appears then eſſential to the right management 
of new flax, to get rid of this pernicious vegetative 
ſap, and to macerate the boon; but from the com- 
plaints made againſt both the methods of watering now 
in uſe, there is reaſon to think that there is ſtill great 
room for improvement in that article, In rivulets, the 
vegetative ſap, as it is diflolved, is carricd off by the 
current, to the deſtruction of the fiſh. This prevents 
the flax from being ſtained ; but the operation 1s te- 
divas, and not complete, from the uncertainty of 
knowing when it is juſt enough, and not too much, or 
perhaps from neglect. In ponds, the inky tinge of 
the water often , neal as a Kind of dye to the flax, 
which imbibes it fo ſtrongly, that double the labour 
in bleaching will hardly bring the linen mave of ſuch 
Hax to an equality in Whizeneſs with linen made of 
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fax untinged. This ſcems to be 
though we were to dye cotton black firſt, in order to — 


vally unwiſe as 


whiten it afterwards, Theſe ponds, beſides, become 
a great nuiſance to the neighbourhood ; the impreg- 
nated water is often of ſuch a pernicious quality, that 
cattle, however thirſty, will not drink of it; and the 
effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infectieus as it 
is oftenfive, If this effluvia is really attended with an 

contagious ctfects in our cold climate, a thing wort 

the enquiring into, how much more pernicions muſt 
its effects have been in the hot climate of Egypt, a 
country early noted for its great cultivation of flax ? 

„ I have often thought that the proceſs of watering 
might be greatly improved and ſhortened by plunging 
the new flax, atter it is rippled, into ſcalding water; 
which, in regard to extracting the vegetative ſap, would 
do in five minutes more than cold water would do in 
a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could do 
at all, in reſpect to the clearing the plant of ſap. 
Rough almonds, when thrown into ſcalding water, are 
blanched in inſtant ; but perhaps a fortnight's ma- 
cerating thoſe almonds in cold water would not make 
them part ſocaſily with their ſkins, which are the ſame 
to them as the harle is to the flax, Were tea leaves 
to be infuſed in cold water a fortnight, perhaps the 
tea produced by that infuſton would not be ſo good to 
the taſte, nor ſo ſtrongly tinged to the eye, as what is 
effected by ſcalding water in five minutes. By the 
{ame analogy, I think, flax or any ſmall twig would 
be made to part with its bark much eaſier and quicker 
by being dipped in boiling water than by being ſteep» 
ed incold water. | 

« This reflection opens a door for a great variety 
of new experiments in regard to flax. I would there- 
fore recommend to gentlemen cultivators and farmers, 
to make repeated trials upon this new ſyſtem, which 
would ſoon aſcertain whether it ought to be adopted 
in practice or rejected. One thing, I think, we may 
be certain of, that if the Egyptians watered their flax 
in our common manner, they undoubtedly watered it 
in very warm water, from the great heat of their cli- 
mate, which would probably make them neglett to 
think of water heated by any other means than that 
of the ſun. A good general practice can only be eſta- 
bliched upon repeated trials. Though one experiment 
may fail, another with a little variation may ſucceed ; 
and the importance of the object defired to be obtain- 
ed will juſtify a good degree of perſeverance in the 
proſecution of the means. In this view, as the Chi- 
neſe thread is ſaid to be very ſtrong, it would be worth 
while to be acquainted with the practice of that diſtant 
nation, in regard tothe rearing and manufacturing of 
flax, as well as with the methods uſed by the Flemings 
and the Dutch. 

« Boiling water perhaps might at once clear the 
new flax from many impurities, which when not re- 
moved till it be ſpun into yarn, are then removed with 
difficulty, and with loſs of ſubſtance to the yarn. Why 
ſhould not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, before 
they be ſpun into yarn, be made not only as fine but 
as clean as poſhble ? Upon the new ſyſtem propoſed, 
the act of bleaching would begin immediately after the 
rippling of the flax; and alittle done then, might per- 
haps ſave much of what is gencrally done after the 
ſpinning and weaving, To ſpin dirty flax with a 2 
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dreſſing given to leather till after it is made inte a 
love. 

«« Should the plunging of the flax into the boiling 
water not ſuffice to make the boon brittle enough, 
as I am inclined to think it would not, then the com- 
mou watering might be added; but in that caſe pro- 
bably half the time uſually given to this watering would 
ſuffice, and the flax might then be laid in clear rivu- 
lets, without any apprehenſion of its infecting the wa- 
ter and poiſoning the fith, or of being diſcoloured it- 
ſelf ; for the boiling water into which it had been pre- 
viouſly put, would have extracted all the poiſonous 
vegetative ſap, which I preſume is what chiefiy diſco- 
lours the flax or kills the fiſh. 

«« On the ſuppoſition, that the uſe of boiling water 
in the preparation of flax may be found to be advan- 
tageous and profitable, I can recolle& at preſent but 
one objection againſt its being generally adopted, 
Every flax grower, it may be ſaid, could not be ex- 
pected to have conveniences for boiling water ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe; the conſumption of water 
would be great; and ſome additional expence would 
be incarred. In an(wer to this, I ſhall obſerve, that 
I preſume any additional expence would be more than 
reimburſed by the better marketable price for the flax : 
for otherwiſe any new improvement, if it will not quit 
coſt, muſt be dropt, were it even the ſcarching after 
gold, In a large cauldron a great deal of flax might 
be dipt in the ſame water, and the couſumption per- 
haps would not be more than a quart to cach ſheaf. 
Even a large houſchold pot would be capable of con- 
taining one ſheaf after another; and I believe the 
whole objection would be obviated, were the practice 
to prevail with us, as in Flanders and Holland, that 
the flax-grower and the flax-dreſſer ſhould be two di- 
ſtin& profeſſions. 

« ] ſhall conclude with recommending to thoſe who 
are incliued to make experiments, not to be diſcou- 
raged by the failure of one or two trials. —Pcrhaps the 
flax, inſtead of being juſt plunged into the ſcalding 
water ought to be kept in it five minutes, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps a whole hour. Should five 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be 
ſufficient to make the boon and harle caſily ſeparate, 
it might perhaps be found expedient to boil the flax 
for more than an hoar ; and ſuch boiling when in this 
ſtate might in return ſave ſeveral hours boiling in the 
article of bleaching. It is not, I think, at all probable 
that the boiling of the flax with the boon in it would 
prejudice the harle: for in the courſe of irs future ex- 
iſtence, it is made to be expoſed 20 or 40 times to 
this boiling trial; and if not derimental in the one 
caſe, it is to be preſumed it would not be detrimental 
in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, it would be 
proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, 
or for balf a day, to occaſion ſome fermentation ; or 
perhaps immediately after the boiling, it might be 
proper to walh it with cold water. The great object, 
when the flax is pulled, is to get the harle from the 
boon with as little loſs and damage as poſſible; and if 
this is accompliſhed in a more complete manner than 
uſual, conſiderable labour and expence will be ſaved in 
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the future manufacturing of the flax. On this ac- 
count I think much more would be gained than loſt, 
were the two or three laſt inches of the roots of the 
ſtems to be chopped off, or clipt off, previous to the 
flax being either watered or boiled. When the flax is 
watered, care ſhould he taken not to ſpread it out to 
dry, when there is a hazard of its being expoled in its 
wet ſtate to froſt,” 

Fr ax made to reſemble Cotton. In the Swediſh Tranſ- 
actions for the year 1747, a method is given of pre- 
paring flax in ſuch a manner as to reſemble cotton in 
whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, as well as in coherence. For 
this purpoſe a litle ſea-water is to be put into an 
iron pot or, untinned copper kettle, and a mixture 
of equal parts of birch-aſhes and quicklime ſtrewed 
npon it : A ſmall bundle of flax is to be opened and 
ſpread upon the ſurface, and coyered with more of the 
mixture, and the ſtratification continued till the veſſel 
is ſufficiently filled. The whole is then to be boiled 
with ſea-water for ten hours, freſh quantitics of water 
being occaſionally ſupplied in proportion to the eyapo- 
ration, that the matter may never become dry, The 
boiled flax is to be immediately waſhed in the ſea 
by a little at a time in a baſket with a ſmooth ſtick 
at firſt while hot; and when grown cold enough to 
be borne by the hands, it muſt be well rubbed, 
waſhed with ſoap, laid to bleach, and turned and 
watered every day. Repetitions of the waſhing with 
ſoap expedite the bleaching ; after which the flax is 
to be beat, and again well wafhed: when dry, it 
is to be worked and carded in the ſame manner as com- 
mon cotton, and preſſed betwixt two boards for 48 
hours. It is now fully prepared and fit for uſe. Is 
loſes in this proceſs near one halt its weight, which is 
abundantly compenſated by the improvement made in 
its quality. 

The 8 arts of different vegetables have 
been employed in dificrent countries for the ſame me- 


chanic uſes as hemp and flax among us, See Fir a- 
MENT. 


Earth-FLax. See AMIANTHUS, 

Neu- Zealand FLax-Plant. See Phoxmivun. 

Toad-FLax. See LIN ARAIA. 

FL EA, in zoology, See Pur Ex. 

FLEA- Baue, in botany. See Cox vzA. 

FLEA. Bitten, that colour of a horſe which is white 
or grey, ſpotted all oyer with dark reddiſh ſpots, 

FLEAM, in ſurgery and farriery, an inſtrument 
for letting blood of a man or horſe. A caſe of fleams, 
as it is called by farriers, comprehends ſix ſorts of in- 
ſtruments; two hooked ones, called drawers, and uſed 
for cleaning wounds; a pen-knife; a ſharp-pointed 
lancet for making inciſions ; and two fleams, one ſharp 
and the other broad - pointed. Theſe laſt are ſomewhat 
like the point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
longer than is juſt neceſſary to open the vein. 

FLECHIER (Eſpirt), biſhop of Niſmes, one of the 
molt celebrated preachers of his age, and the publiſher 
of many panegyrics and funeral orations, was born at 
Perne in Avignon in 1632, He was nominated to 
the biſhopric of Lavaur in 1685, and tranſlated to 
Niſmes in 1687. Ar this latter place he founded an 
academy, and took the preſidentſhip upon himſelf: his 
own place was indeed a kind of academy, where he 
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Flecktioe applied himſelf to train up orators and writers, who 


might ſerve the church, and do honour to the nation, 
He publiſhed, beſides his panegyrics and funeral ora- 
tions, 1. An Hiſtory of the Emperor Theodoſius, that 
of Cardinal Ximencs, and that of Cardinal Commen- 


don. 2. Several Scrmons. 3. Miſcellaneous Works. 
4. Leiters, &c. He died in 1710. 
FLECKNOE (Richard), an Engliſh poet in the 


reign of Charles II. more remarkable for Mr Dryden's 
ſatire on him thanfog any works of his own. He is 
faid to have been originally a jeſuir, and to have had 
good Engliſh connections in the Catholic intereſt. 
When Dryden loſt the place of poet · laureat on the re- 
volution, its being conferred on Flecknoe, for whom 
he had a ſettled averſion, gave occaſion to his poem 
intitled Mac Flectnoe; one of the beſt written ſatires in 
onr language, and from which Pope ſcems to have ta- 
ken the hint for his Dunciad. Flecknoe, wrote ſome 
Plays : but could never get more then one of them ac- 
red, and that was damned. 

FLEECE, the coveriog of wool ſhorn off the bodies 
of ſheep, Sce Woo. 

Golden FLEECE. Sce ARGONAUTS, and GoLpen 
Fleece. 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of ſhips of 
war, belonging to any prince or ſtate ; but ſometimes 
it denotes any number of trading ſhips employed in a 
particular branch of commerce, 

The admirals of his Britannic majeſty's fleet are di- 
vided into three ſquadrons, viz, the red, the white, and 
the blue. When any of theſe officers are inveſted with 
the command of a ſquadron or detachment of men of 
war, the particular ſhips are diſtinguiſhed by the colours 
of their reſpective ſquadron: that is to ſay, theiſhips 
of the red ſquadron wear an enſign whoſe union is diſ- 
played on a red field; the enſigns of the white ſqua- 
dron have a white field ; and thoſe of the blue ſqua- 
dron a blue field; the union being common to all three. 
The ſhips of war, therefore, are occaſionally annexed 
to any of the three ſquadrons, or ſhifted from one to 
another, 

Of whatſoever number a fleet of ſhips of war is com- 
poſed, it is uſually divided into three ſquadrons ; and 
theſe, if numerous, are again ſeparated into diviſions. 
The admiral, or principal officer, commands the 
centre ; the vice-admiral, or ſecond in command, ſuper- 
intends the van-guard ; and the operations of the rear 
are directed by the rear-admiral, or the officer next 
in rank, See the article DIVIS Io. 

The diſpoſition of a fleet, while proceeding on a 
voyage, will in ſome meaſure depend on particular cir- 
cumſtances ; as the difficulty of the navigation, the 
neceſſity of diſpatch, according to the urgency or im- 
portance of the expedition, or the expectation of an 
enemy in the paſſage, The moſt convenient order is 
probably to range it into three lines or columns, each 
of which is parallel to a line eloſe- hauled according to 
the tack on which the line of battle is deſigned to be 
formed, This arrangement is more uſeful than any, 
becauſe it contains the advantages of every other form 
without their inconveniences. The flect being thus 
more incloſed will more readily obſerve the ſignals, and 
with greater facility form itſelf into the line of battle ; 
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a circumſtance which ſhould be kept in view in every 
order of ſailing, Sce Naval TACTICS. 

FLEET, is alſo a noted priſon in London, where per- 
ſons are committed for contempt of the king and 
his laws, particularly of his courts of juſtice ; or for 
debt, where any perſon will not or is unable to pay 
his creditors. 

There are large rules and a warden belonging to the 
fleet priſon ; which had its name from the float or fleet 
of the river or ditch, on the ſide whereof it ſtands, 

FLEETWOOD (William), a very learned Engliſh 
biſhop in the beginning of the 18th century, of an an- 
cient family in Lancaſhire, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
during king William's reign, by his Inſcriptionum An- 
tiquarum Sylloge, by ſeveral ſermons he preached on 
public occaſions, and by his Eſſay on Miracles. He 
was deſigned by king William to a canonry of Wind- 
ſor. The grant did not paſs the ſeals before the king's 
death ; but the queen gave it him, and he was inſtalled 
in 1702. In 1703, he took a reſolution to retire; 
and in 170), publiſhed, without his name, his Chrori- 
con Pretioſum. In 1707, he wasnominated by the queen 
to the ſee of St Aſaph. The change of the queen's 
miniſtry gave him much regret. In 1715, he publiſh- 
ed a pamphlet intitled “ The 13th chapter of the Ro- 
mans vindicated from the abuſive ſenſes put upon it.” 
In 1714 he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Ely ; and 
died in 1723, aged 67, He publiſhed ſeveral other 
ſermons and tracts, and was a man of great learning 
and exemplary piety. 

FLEMINGIANS, or FranDRIANS, in eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, a ſe of rigid anabaptiſts, who acquired 
this name in the 16th century, becauſe moſt of them 
were natives of Flanders, by way of diſtinction from 
the WATERLANDIANS. In conſequence of ſome diſ- 
ſenſions among the Flemingians relating to the treat- 
ment of excommunicated perſons, they were divided 
into two ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of 
Flandrians and Frie/landers, who differed from each 
other in their manners and diſcipline, Many of theſe 
in proceſs of time came over to the moderate commu- 
nity of the Waterlandians, and theſe who remained 
ſeparate are ſtill know by the name of the Old Fle- 
mingians or Flandrians ; but they are comparatively 
few in namber. Theſe maintain the opinion of Men- 
no with reſpect to the incarnation of Chriſt; alleging 
that his body was produced by the creating power of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and not derived from his mother Mary. 

FLEMISH, or the FLEemisn TONGUE, is that 
which we otherwiſe call Low Dutch, to diftinguiſh it 
from the German, whereof it is a corruption and a 
kind of dialect. See GERMAN. 

It differs from the Wallosn, which is a corruption 
of the French language. The Flemiſh is uſed through 
all the provinces of the Netherlands. 

FLEmisn-Bricks, a neat, ſtrong, yellow kind of 
bricks, brought from Flanders, and commonly uſed in 
paving yards, ſtables, &c. being preferable for ſuch pur- 
poſes to the common bricks. See the article Bricks. 

FLESH, in anatomy, a compound ſubſtance, con- 
ſiſting of the various ſofter ſolids of the animal body, 
and ſo denominated in contradiſtinction to bones. See 
ANATOMY, paſſin. 
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FLE$H is alſo uſed, in theology, in ſpeaking of the 
myſteries of the incarnation and euchariſt. The 


Fletcher. Word was made fleſh,” Verbum caro factum eſt, 


The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacra- 
ment of the ſupper is turned into the real fleſh of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Sce TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

FES E is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts for the ſoft 
pulpy ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the out- 
er rind or ſkin and the ſeeds or ſtone; or for that part 
of a root, fruit, &c. fit to be eaten. | 

FLEesH-Colour. Sce CARNATION. 

FLETA, the name given to an unknown writer who 
lived about the end of the reign of Edward II. and be- 
ginning of Edward III. and who being a priſoner in 
the Fleet, wrote there an excellent treatiſe on the 
common law of England. 

FLETCHER. See Beaumont and Fletcher. 

FLETCHER (Andrew) of Salton, a celebrated Scots 
patriot and political writer, was deſcended from an an- 
cient family who trace their orign to one of the fol- 
lowers of William the Conqueror, He was the ſon 
of Sir Robert Fletcher of Salton and Innerpeffer, and 
born in the year 1650, The tuition of our author was 
committed by his father, on his death-bed, to Mr (at- 
terwards Biſhop) Burnet, then his pariſh-miniſter ; 
by whoſe care he reccived a pious, Icarned, and polite, 
education. Endowed with uncommon genius, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of virtues and abilities peculiarly ſuited to the 
times in which he lived, Mr Fletcher quickly ſhone 
forth the ornament of his coantry, and the champion of 
its freedom. Having in the courſe of his claſſical ſtu- 
dies and hiſtorical reading been impreſſed with an 
enthuſiaſtic admiration both of ancient and modern 
republics, he had carly contracted an ardent love of 
liberty, and an averſion to arbitrary rule. Hence his 
ſpirit the more readily took alarm at certain mea- 
ſures in the reign of Charles II. Being knight of the 
ſhire for Lothian to that parliament where the de, of 
York was commiſſioner, he openly oppoſed the deſigns 
of that prince and the bill of acceſſion, He had a ſhare 
with lord viſcount Stair in framing the teſt-a&, by 
which the duke of York cowplained that he loſt Scot- 
land. On theſe accounts he became peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the duke; and was at length obliged to flee 
to Holland to avoid the fatal conſequences of proſecu- 
tions which on various pretences were «commenced 
againſt him. Being ſummoned before the privy-coun- 
cil and juſticiary courts, and not appearing, he was 
declared traitor, and his eſtate confiſcated. 

In Holland he and Mr Baillie of Jerviſwood were 
the only perſons whom the carl of Argyle conſulted 
concerning the deſigns which were then in agitation. 
In 1681 they came over to England, in order io con- 
cert matters With their party in that country ; and 
were the only two who were intruſted ſo far as to be 
admitted to the ſecrets of lord Ruſſel's council of ſix. 
Mr. Fletcher managed his part of the negociation with 
ſo much addreſs, that adminiſtration could find noe 
pretext for ſeizing him: nor could they fix upon him 
thoſe articles on account of which Mr Baillic was con- 
demned; to whoſe -honour let it be remembered, that 
although offered a pardon on condition of his accuſing 
his friend, he perſiſted in rejecting the propoſal with 
indignation, 

Mr Fletcher having joined the duke of Monmouth 
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upon his landing, received a principal command under Fletcher. 
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him. But the duke was deprived of his ſervices on 
the following occaſion, as related by Sir John Dal- 
rymple. Being ſent upon an expedition, 


he had ſcized for his own riding the horſe of a coun- 
try gentleman [the mayor of Lynne] which ſtood 
ready equipt for its maſter, The maſter, hearing this, 
Tan in a paſlion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious 
language, ſhook his cane, and attempted to ſtrike, 
Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, yet 
having been accuſtomed to foreign ſervices both by ſea 
and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the 
honour of a ſoldier and a gentleman, and of the af- 
front of a cane, pulled out his piſtol, and ſhot him 
dead on the ſpot. The aQtion was unpopular in coun- 
tries where ſuch refinements were not undeyſtood. A 
clamour was raiſed againſt it among the pcople of the 
country : in a body they waited upon the duke with 
their complaints; and he was forced to deſire the only 
ſoldier, and almoſt the only man of parts, in his army, 
to abandon him. With Fletcher all Monmouth's 
chance of ſucceſs in war left him.“ But, in a manuſcript 
memoir belonging to the family, we have the follow- 
ing notice concerning Mr Fletcher's connection with 
Mcnmouth, in which his ſeparation from that prince 
is very differently accounted for : To lord Mariſchal 
Mr Fletcher explained the motives which induced him 
firſt to join, and afterwards abandon, the duke of Mon- 
mouth. The former he aſcribed to the duke's mani- 
feſto in Scotland relating to religion, and in England 
to liberty, For the latter he accounted by the diſguſt 
produced in his own mind and that of his aſſociates, 
when the duke declared himſclf king, and broke faith 
with all who embarked with him on his principles. 
He complained heavily of the account commonly given 
of the death of the mayor of Lynne; and mentioned 
to lord Mariſchal, in proof of the contrary, that he 
did not leave the duke till he came to Taunton, where 
he was proclaimed king, ſeveral weeks after the death 
of the mayor of Lynne.” 

Secing all the efforts of himſelf and his friends in 
favour of liberty fruſtrated at Taunton, he endeavoured 
to ſecure his own perſonal freedom by taking his paſ- 
ſage in the firſt ſhip bound to a foreign country. It 
was his misfortune to land in Spain ; where he was 
immediately arreſted, caſt into priſon, and guarded by 
three different bands of ſoldiers, till a veſſel ſhould be 
prepared to carry him a victim in chains to the court 


of London, But on the morning before the ſhip could Memoir: 
ſail, whilſt he looked penſive through the bars that ſe- 2 the family 
cured the window of his room, he was hailed by a ve- J Salton. 


nerable perſonage who made ſigns to ſpeak with him. 
The priſon-doors he found open; and whilſt his friend- 
ly conductor waved to him to follow him, he paſſed thro? 
three different guards of ſoldiers all faſt aſleep. With- 
out being permitted to offer his thanks to his deliverer, 
he found himſelf obliged to proſecute with all ſpeed 
the journey, in which he was directed by a perſon con- 
cerning whom he could never eolle& any information; 
and in diſguiſe he proceeded in ſafety through Spain. 
He felt a peculiar pleaſure in relating to his friends 
inſtances of the care of Providence which he had expe- 
rienced during his exile ; and entertained them often 
with narratives of this Kind, which he always mingled 

with 
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Fletcher, with religious refſections. Of theſe, another may be 
= here mentioned. Hap 


pening in the evening to paſs 
the ſkirt of a wood at a few miles diſtance from a city 
where he intended to lodge, he came to a place where 
two roads met. After he had entered upon the road 
on the right, he was accoſted by a female of a reſpec- 
table figure, who warned him to turn back, and take 
the on the left ; for that in the other there was 
danger which he could not eſcape if he continued to 
proceed. His friendly monitor ſuddenly retired into 
the wood out of which ſhe had iflued no leſs unexpect- 
edly. Having arrived at the city, the inhabitants were 
ſoon after alarmed by an account of the robbery and 
murder of ſeveral travellers who that evening had fall- 
en into the hands of a banditti upon the very way in 
which he had intended to travel. From theſe and other 
inſlances of preſervation from dangers, the devotion 
of his mind, habituated from infancy to an intercourſe 
with heaven, lead him to conclude that he was in a 
peculiar manner the eare of Providence, and that in 
critical caſes his underſtanding received itz direction 
from a ſupernatural impulſe. 

Daring his exile, he maintained a frequent and ex- 
tenſive correſpondence with the friends of liberty at 
home; and he partly employed himſelf in making a 
curious collection of books, which compoſe the beſt 
private library in Scotland. But his genius alſo 
prompted him to engage in more active employ ments. 
He repairedto Hungary, and ſerved ſeveral campaigns 
as a volunteer under the duke of Lorrain with great 
reputation. At length, underſtanding that the great 
deſign then projecting in Holland, and upon the iſſue 
of which he conſidered the libertics of Britain to be 
ſaſpended, had attained a conſiderable degree of ma- 
turity he haſtened thither ; where his counſels and ad- 
dreſs were of eminent ſervice, He came over with 
king William; and in zeal, activity, penetration, and 
political ſkill, proved inferior to none of the leaders in 
the Revolution. 

Such, however, was his magnanimity, that from a 
ſurvey of King William's papers it appears, that while 
others labonred to turn this grand event to the emo- 
lument of themſelves and the aggrandiſement of their 
family, Mr Fletcher aſked nothing. His eſtate had 
been forfeited, and his houſe abandoned to military 
diſcretion ; his fortune was greatly ſhattered, and his 
family reduced to circumſtances of diftreſs, Nothing 
was given him in recompence of all his ſuffering. On 
the contrary, he together with the duke of Hamilton 
was diſtinguiſhed by marks of royal and miniſterial 
diſlike, Still, whatever private reſentment he might 
entertain it appeared that his ruling principle was the 

ood of his country; and that to this grand object of 
his heart he was willing to ſacrifice all perſonal conſi- 
derations. For when, in 1692 the abdicated king 
meditated an invaſion, Mr Fletcher addreſſed a letter 
8 in Sir John Dalrymple's Collection) to the 

uke of Hamilton, in which every argument is em- 
ployed with {kill and energy to engage his Grace to 
forget his injuries, and in the preſent criſis to employ 
the extenſive influence and authority he then poſſe ſſed 
in the cauſe of freedom and of his country. This 
letter produced its full effect; and the duke returned 


to his duty, from which he had in part begun to 
deviate. 
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To follow onr author through all the mazes of his Fletcher. 
political life ſubſequent to the Revolution, is beyond 


our purpoſe, and would exceed our limits. One or 
two circumſtances more ſhall therefore ſuffice. Being 
elected a member for the parliament 1683, he ſhowed 
an uniform zeal for the intereſt of his country. The 
thought of England's domineering over Scotland was 
what his generous ſoo] could not endure. The indig- 
nities and oppreſſion which Scotland lay under galled 
him to the heart; fo that in his learned and elaborate 
diſcourſes, he expoſed them with undaunted courage 
and pathetical eloquence, —In that great event, the 
Union, he performed eſſential ſervice, He got the 
act of ſecurity paſſed, which declared that the two 
crowns ſhould not paſs to the ſame head till Scotland 
was ſecured in her libertics civil and religious. There- 
fore lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid 
a civil war aiter the queen's demiſe. Although Mr 
Fletcher diſapproved of ſome of the articles, and in- 
deed of the whole frame of the Union; yet, as the act 
of ſecurity was his own work, he had all the merit of 
that important tranſaction. : 

We mult not omit mentioning, that in the ardor of 
his political career Mr Fletcher forgot not the intereſts 
of the place that gave him birth, He eſteemed the 
education of youth one of the nobleſt objects of go- 
vernment. On this ſubje& he wrote a treatiſe, ſtill 
extant, moſt characteriſtic of himſelt : and he eſtabliſh- 
ed at Salton a foundation for the ſame purpoſe, of 
great utility while it laſted, 

This great man dicd at London in 1716, aged 66, 
His remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depoſited 
in the family vault at Salton. 

That Mr Fletcher reccived neither honours nor e- 
moluments from king William, may perhaps be in part 
attributed to himſelf ; a circumſtance, however, which 
mult add greatly to the luſtre of his character. His 
vieromplying virtue, and the ſternneſs of his principles, 
were ill calculated to conciliate courtly favour, He 
was ſo zealous an aſſertor of the liberties of the people, 
that he was too jealous of the growing power of all 
one's in whom he thought ambition ſo natural, that 

c was not for truſting the beſt of kings with the 
wer which ill ones might make uſe of againſt their 
ubjects: he was of opinion that all princes were made 
by, and for the benefit of, the people ; and that they 
ſhould have no power but that of doing good. This, 
which made him oppoſe king Charles and invade king 
James, led him alſo to oppoſe the giving ſo much power 
to king William, whom he would never ſerve after his 
eſtabliſhment. So we are told by the author of Short 
Political Characters, a MS. in the library of the late 
T. Rawlinſon, Eſq.—Mr Lockhart, in his Memoirs, 
p- 72. expreſſes a belief that his averſion to the Eng- 
liſh and to the Union was fo great, that, in revenge to 
them, he was inclined to fide with the abdicated fa- 
mily : „But (adds he) as that was a ſubject not fit to 
be entered upon with him, this is only a conjecture 
from ſome innendos I have heard him make; but fo 
far is certain, he liked, commended, and converſed 
with high-flying Tories, more than any other ſet of 
men ; acknowledging them to be the beſt country- 
men, and of moſt honour, integrity, and ingenuity.” 
It ſeems difficult to reconcile this with Mr Fletcher's 
avowed principles and the general tenor of his =_ 
act 


Flete wood. neglect or the ill treatment which 
ckeived from government ſince the Revolution, yet at 
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Fletcher, duct. May we ſuppoſe, that a if not at the 


e had himſelf re- 


the puplic meaſures relating to his native country, 
might have occaſioned him to relent in his ſentiments 
with regard to the exiled family Inu the family-me- 
moirs already quoted, we are informed, That“ Lord 
Mariſchal held Mr Fletcher's character in high admi- 
ration; and that, „when governor of Neufchatel, 
where Rouſſeau reſided about the year 1766, he pre- 
vailed with this extraordinary genius to write the life 
of a man whoſe character and actions he wiſhed to 
have tranſmitted to poſterity with advantage. For 
this 1 his lordſhip applied to an honourable re- 
lation of Mr Fletcher's for materials, which by him 
were tranſmitted to Lord Mariſchal: but the deſign 
failed through Rouſſeau's deſultory and capricious diſ- 
poſition,” This anecdote mutt appear incompatible 
with the knowa loyalty and attachments of the Earl 
Mariſchal, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have been privy 
to ſoine ſuch ſentiments of Mr Fletcher as thoſe al- 
luded to by Mr Lockhart: for how could we ſuppoſe 
him anxious to promote a compoſition, in which the 
taſk would be to celebrate principles diametrically op- 
polite to his own, and to applaud actions ſubverſive of 
that royal family in whoſe cauſe he had ventured his 
life, and forfeited his fortune, and foregone his coun- 
try !—But however theſe circumſtances may be recon- 
ciled, —as the integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, and public 
ſpirit of Mr Fletcher, have been univerſally acknow- 
ledged, there is reaſon to believe, that all his ſenti- 
ments and actions were founded in honour, and that 
he never once purſued a meaſure further than he judg- 
cd it to be for the intereſt of his country, 

Mr Fletch was maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian languages; and well verſed in 
hiſtory, the civil law, and all kinds of learning. In 
his travels, he had not only acquired conſiderable 
knowledge in the art of war, but alſo became verſant 
in the reſpective intereſts of the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates of Europe. In private life he was affable to his 
friends, and free from all manner of vice, He had a 
penetrating, clear, and lively apprehenſion ; but it is ſaid 
to have been ioo much wedded to opinions, and im- 
patient of contradiction.— He poſſeſſed an uncommon 
elevation of mind, accompanied with a warmth of tem. 
per, which would ſuffer him to brook from no rank 
among men, nor in any place, an indignity. Of this 
he exhibited a ſingular proof in the Scots parliament. 
The carl of Stair, ſecretary of ſtate, and miniſter for 
Scotland, having in the heat of debate uſed an impro- 

er expreſſion againſt Mr Fletcher, he ſeized him by 
his robe, and inſiſted upon public and immediate ſatis- 
faction. His Lordſhip was obliged inſtantly to beg his 
pardon in preſence of parliament. 

Mr Fletcher was by far the fineſt ſpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland: the earl of Stair alone ri- 
valled him. The latter was famed for a ſplendid, the 
former for a cloſe and nervous, eloquence, He formed 
his ſtyle on the models of antiquity; and the ſmall vo- 
lume of his works, Sir John Dalrymple obſerves, tho' 
imperfectly collected, is one of the very few claſſical 
compoſitions in the Engliſh language. 

FLETEWOOD (William), an eminent Engliſh 
lawyer and recorder of London, in the reign of queen 

Vor, VII. 
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Elizabeth. He was very zealous in ſuppreſſing maſs- Flevillea 


houſes, and committing Popiſhprieſts: but once ruſhing _ | * 
in upon maſs at the Portugueſe ambaſſador's hoaſe, he Elch. 


was committed to the Fleet for breach of privilege, 
but ſoon releaſed, Mr Wood ſays, & He was a learned 
man, and a great antiquary, but of a marvellous mer- 
ry and pleaſant conceit.” He was a good popular 
ſpeaker, and wrote well upon ſubje&s of government, 
His principal works are, I. Annalium tam regum Ed- 
wardi V. Richardi III. & Henrici VII. quam Henri- 
ci VIII. 2. A Table of the Reports of Edmund Plow- 
den. 3. The Office of a Jultice of Peace, He died 
about the year 1593. 

FLEVILLEA, in botany: a genus of the hexan- 
dria order, belonging te the dicecia claſs of plants. 
The male calyx and corolla are quinquefid; the ſta- 
mina five; the nectarium five converging filaments. 
The female calyx is quinquefid ; there are three ſtyli; 
fruit an hard trilocular barky apple. 

FLEURI (Claude), one of the beſt French critics 
and hiſtorians of his age, was born at Paris in 1640. 
He applied himſelf to the law, was made advocate for 
the Parliament of Paris, and attended the bar nine 
years ; he then entered into orders, and was made pre- 
ceptor to the princes of Conti. In 1690, the king 
made him ſub-preceptor to the dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou and Berry; and in 1706, when the education 
of theſe young princes was completed, the king gave 
him the priory of Argenteville belonging to the Bene» 
dictines in the dioceſe of Paris. In 1716, he was 
choſen counſellor to Louis XV. and died in 1723. He 
was the author of a great number of eſteemed Freneh 
works; the keel of which are, 1. An eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, in 20 volumes, the laſt of which ends with the 
year 1414. 2. The manners of the Iſraelites and Chri- 
ſtians. 3. Inſtitutions of eccleſiaſtical law. 4. An 
hiſtorical catechiſm. 5. On the choice and method 
of ſtudy. 6. The duties of maſters and ſervants, &c. 

FLEurt (Andrew Hercules de), biſhop of Frejus, 
preceptor to Louis XV. grand almoner to the queen, 
cardinal and miniſter of ſtate, was born in 1653, and 
died in 1743. He was an able negociator; and di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf during his miniſtry by his probity, 
his zeal for the happineſs of his country, and his pa- 
cific diſpoſition. 

FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, « term applied to bodies 
capable of being bent or diverted from their natural 
figure or direction. 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
muſcles, which are ſo called from their office, which 
to bend the parts to which they belong; in oppoſition 
to the extenſors, which open or ſtretch them. See 
ANATOMY, Table of the Muſcles. 

FLIGHT, the act of a bird in flying: or the man- 
ner, duration, &c. thereof. 

Almoſt every kind of bird has its particular flight : 
the eagle's flight is the higheſt; the flight of the 
ſparrow-hawk and vulture is noble, and fit for high 
enterpriſe and combar. The flight of ſome birds 
is low, weak, and tranſient; the flight of the partridge 
and pheaſant js but of ſhort continuance; that of the 
dove is labonred ; that of the ſparrow undulatory, &c. 

The augurs pretended to foretel future eyents from 
the flight of birds. See AUGuRY. 

Fi.icaT., In melting the lead-ore in the works at 
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Mendip, there is « ſubſtance which flies away in the 


— ( ſmoke, which they call the fligbt. They find it ſweet- 


ich upon their lips, if their taces happen to be in the 
way of the ſmoke, which they avoid as much as poſ- 
ſible. This falling on the gras, Kills cattle that feed 
thereon ; and, being gathered, and carried home, kills 
rats and mice in their houſes ; that which falls on the 
ſand, they gather, and melt upon a flag-hearth into 
ſhot and ſheet-lcad. 

FLINT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſemitranſpa- 
rent or quite opaque ſtones; generally of a roundiſh 
form, and covered with white cruſt ; of a ſmooth, uni- 
form, ſhining texture; ſo hard, that they will ſtrike fire 
with ſteel ; calcinable by fire, after which they become 
white, friable, and according to Henckel, heavier 
than before, and ſoluble by acids, vitrifiable only by 
the very violent heat of the largeſt ſpeculums, ſuch as 
that of Villette, and not even by the focus of one of 
Tſchirnhauſen's lenſes, according to an experiment of 
Neumann. They are found generally in beds of chalk 
and of ſand ; but never forming entire ſtrata of rock 
as jaſper does. By long expoſure to air and the ſun, 
they ſcem to decay, to loſe their luſtre, their firmneſs 
of texture, and to be changed to a white calcareous 
carth or chalk. Hence they are almoſt always found 
covered with a white chalky cruſt. They are alſo con- 
vertible into a calcareous carth by fuſion, or vitrifica- 
tion with ſo much fixed alkali that they ſhall reſolve in- 
to a liquid maſs called the /iguamen or oil of flints, and 
by precipitation from the fixed alkali by meaus of acids, 
See CHEMISTRY, n“ 1069. 

This genus of ſtones, or ſiliceous earth, Cronſtedt 
conſiders as of an intermediate nature between the 
quartz and jaſper ; both of which it ſo nearly reſembles, 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them. Our author 
characteriſes it in the following manner: 1. It is more 
uniformly ſolid and not ſo much cracked in the maſs 
as quartz, but more pellucid than the jaſper. 2. It 
bears the air better than the jaſper, but worſe than the 
quartz. 3. For the purpoſe ot glaſs- making it is bet- 
ter than jaſper, but not quite ſo good as quartz. 
4. Whenever it has had an opportunity of ſhooting in- 
to cryſtals, thoſe of quartz are always found in it; as 
if the quartz made one of its conſtituent parts, and 
had been ſqueezed ont of it. This may be ſeen in 
every hellow flint and itsclefis, which are always filled 
up With quartz. 5. It often ſhows moſt evident marks 
ot having been originally in a ſoft and ſlimy tough 
ſtate like jelly. To theſe properties the following are 
added by other authors. 7. When broken, it is ſcaly, 
generally nnequal, and cracks into thin lamellz. 8. In 
a a calcining heat it becomes opaque, white, and milky. 

Breaking of Flinrs, The art of cutting, or rather 
breaking, flint ſtones into uniform figures, is by ſome 
ſappoſed io be one of the arts now loſt. That it was 
known formerly, appears from the ancient Bridewell 
at Norwich, from the gate of the Auguſtine friars at 
Canterbury, that of St John's Abbey at Colcheſter, 
and the gate near Whitchall, Weſtminſter. But that 


the artis not loſt, and that the French know it, appears 
from the platform on the top of the royal obſervatory 
at Paris, which, inſtcad of being leaded, is paved with 
flint cuc or broken into regular figures. But we know 
not that this art has been any where deſcribed. 


FLI AIs, in the glaſs-trade. The way of preparing 
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flints for the niceſt operations in the glaſs-trade is this. 
Chooſe the hardeſt flints, ſuch as are black and will 
reſiſt the file, aud will grow white when calcined in 
the fire. Cleanſe theſe of the white cruſt that adheres 
to them, then calcine them in a ſtrong fire, and throw 
them while red-hot into cold water; waſh off the aſhes 


that may adhere to them, and powder them in an iron 


mortar, and ſift them through a very fine ſicve; pour 
upon this powder ſome weak aquafortis, or the phlegm 
of aquafortis, to diſſolve and take up any particles of 
iron it may have got from the mortar ; ſtir this mix- 
ture ſeveral times, then let it reſt, and in the morning 
pour of the liquor, and waſh the powder ſeveral times 
with hot water, and afterwards dry it for uſe, You 
will thus have a powder for making the pureſt glaſs as 
perfectly fine and faultleſs as if you had uſed rock- 
cryſtal itſelf, 

The waſhing off the ferrugineous particles with aqua- 
fortis is not neceſſary when the glaſs intended to be 
made is to be tinged with iron afierwards; but when 
meant to be'a pure white, this is the method that will 
ſecure ſucceſs, 

FLIN T, the chief town of Flintſhire, in North Wales. 
It is com modiouſly ſcated on the river Dee; and is 
but a ſmall place, though it ſends one member to par- 
liament. It was formerly noted for its caſtle, where 
Richard II. took (helter on his arrival from Ireland; 
but having quitted it, he was taken priſoner by the 
duke of Lancaſter. The caſtle now is in a ruinous 
condition. This caſtle ſtands cloſe to the ſca on a 
rock, which in various parts forms ſeveral feet of its 
foundation, It covers about three quarters of an acre. 
The aſſizes are ſtill held in the town. It is 195 miles 
north-weſt of London. 

FLINTSHIRE, a county of Wales," bounded on 
the north-eaſt and caſt by an arm of the ſea, which is 
properly the mouth of the river Dee; on thenorth-weſt 
by the Iriſh ſea; and on the ſouth ſouth-weſt and weſt 
by Denbighſhire. It is the leaſt of all the counties in 
Wales, being but 33 miles in length and g in breadth. 
It is divided into five hundreds; in which are two 
market-towns, and 28 pariſhes, with 32, 400 inhabi- 
tants. The greateſt part of this county lies in the 
dioceſe of St Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to that of 
Cheſter. 
for the county and one for Flint; and pays one part 
of the land-tax. The air is cold, but healthful, It is 
full of hills, intermixed with a few valleys, which are 
very fruitlul, producing ſome wheat and plemy of rye. 
The cows, though ſmall, yield a great quantity of 
milk in proportion to their ſize, and are excellent beef, 
The mountains are well ſtored with lead, coal, and 
mill- ſtones. This county alſo produces good butter, 
cheeſe, and honey; of which laſt the natives make me- 
theglin, a wholeſome liquor much uſed in theſe parts. 

FLIP, a fort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, 
brandy, and ſugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, a certain quantity of timber bound to- 
gether with rafiers athwart, and put into a river to be 
conveyed down the ſtream; and even ſometimes to 
carry burdens down a river with the ſtream. 

Fran- Boards, thoſe boards fixed to water-wheels 
of under-ſhot-mills, ſerving to receive the impulſe of 
the ſtream, whereby the wheel is carricd round. Sce 
the ar icles WHEEL and MILL. : 
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It is no advantage to have too great a number of 
float boards; becauſe, when they are all ſtruck by the 


Foor- water in the beſt manner that it can be brought to 


come againſt them, the ſum of all the impulſes will be 
but equal to the impulſe made againſt one float-board 
at right angles, by all the water coming out of the 
penſtock through the opening, ſo as to take place on 
the float- board. The beſt rule in this caſe is, to have 
juſt ſo many, that each of them may come out of the 
water as ſoon as poſſible, after it has received and act- 
ed with its fall impulſe. As tothe length of the float- 
board, it may be regulated according to the breadth 
of the mill. See the article MILL. 

FLoars for Fiſhing. See FisH1vG-Floats. 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the ſarface 
of the ſea or any water: a word much uſed in the 
commiſſions of water-bailiffs, 

FloarrnG-Bridg:. Sce BRIDGE. 

Frock-Paper. See PAPER, 

FLOOD, a dcluge or inundation of waters. See 
DELUGE. | 

FLoop is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the tide. When 
the water is at loweſt, it is called e; when riſing, 
young flood; when at higheſt, high fload; when 
beginning to fall, eb5-water. 

FLoop-mark, the mark which the ſea makes on the 
fore at flowing water and the higheſt tide : it is al- 
ſo called high-water mark. | 

FLOOK of an anchor. See ANCHOR. 

FLOOKINS, among miners, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs a peculiarity in the load of a mine, The load 
or quantity of ore is frequently intercepted in its courſe 
by the croſſing of a vein of earth or ſtone, or ſome dif- 
ferent metallic ſubſtance : in which caſe the load is 
moved to one fide, and this tranſient part of the land 
is called a flooking. 3 

FLOOR, in building, the underſide of a room, or 
that part we walk on. 

Floors are of ſeveral forts ; ſome of earth, ſome of 
brick, others of ftone, others of boards, &c. 

For brick and ſtone FLooks, ſce PAVEMENT. 

For buarded FLooks, it is obſervable, that the car- 
penters never floor their rooms with boards till the 
carcaſe is ſet up, and alſo incloſed with walls, leſt the 
weather ſhould injure the flooring. Yet they general- 
ly rough-plane their boards for the flooring before 
they begin any thing elſe about the building, that they 
may ſet them by to dry and ſeaſon, which is done in 
the moſt careful manner. The beſt wood for flooring 
is the fine yellow deal well ſeaſoned, which, when well 
laid, will keep its colour for a long while; whereas the 
white ſort becomes black by often waſhing, and looks 
very bad. The joints of the boards are commonly 
made plain, ſo as to touch each other only ; but, when 
the ſtuff is not quite dry, and the boards ſhrink, the 
water runs through them whenever the floor 1s waſh- 
ed, and injures the ceiling underneath. For this rea- 
ſon they are made with feather edges, ſo as to cover 
each other about half an inch, and ſometimes they are 
made with groves and tenons; and ſometimes the 
Joints are made with dove-tails; in which caſe the 
lower edge is nailed down and the next drove into it, 
ſo that the nails are concealed, The manner of mea- 
ſuring floors is by ſquares of 10 feet on each ſide, fo 
that taking the length and breadth and multiplying 
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them together and cutting off two decimals, the con- 
tent of a floor in ſquare will be given. Thus 18 by 
I6 gives 288 or 2 ſquares and 88 decimal parts. 
Earthen-FL6oRs, are commonly made of loam, and 
ſometimes, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and 
brookſand, and gun-duſt, or anvil- duſt from the forge. 
Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, Sir 
Hugh Plat fays, make the fineſt floor in the world. 
The manner of making earthen floors for plain 
country habitations is as follows : Take two thirds of 
lime, and one of coal-aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall 
quantity of loam clay ; mix the whole together, and 
temper it well with water, make it up into a heap ; 
let it lie a week or ten days and then temper it over 
again, After this, heap it up for three or four days, 
and repeat the tempering very high, till it become 
ſmooth, yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground be- 


ing then levelled, lay the floor therewith about 22 or 


3 inches thick, making it ſmooth with a trowel : the 
hotter the ſeaſon is, the better ; and when it is tho- 
roughly dried, it will make the beſt floor for houſes, 
eſpecially malt-houſes. 

If any one would have their floors look better, let 
them take lime made of rag-ſtones, well tempered with 
whites of eggs, covering the floor about half an inch 
thick with it, before the under flooring is ioo dry. If 
this be well done, and thoroughly dried, it will look 
when rubbed with a little oil as tranſparent as metal 
or glaſs. In elegant houſes, floors of this nature are 
made of ſtucco, or of plaſter of Paris beaten and fift- 
ed, and mixed with other ingredients. 

FLooR f ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of 
her bottom as ſhe reſts on when aground. 

Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad floors, lie 
on the ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to 
heel, or tilt on one ſide; whereas others, which are 
narrow in the floor, or, in the ſea phraiſe, cranked by 
the ground, cannot be grounded without danger of be- 
ing overturned, | 

FLooR-T imbers, in a (hip, are thoſe parts of a ſhip's 
timbers which are placed immediately acroſs the keel], 
and upon which the bottom of the ſhip is framed ; to 
theſe the upper parts of the timbers are united, being 
only a continuation of floor-timbers upwards, 

FLORA, the reputed goddeſs of flowers, was, ac- 
cording to Lactantius, only a lady of pleaſure, who 


having gained large ſums of money by proſtituting 


herſelf, made the Roman people her heir, on condition 
that certain games called Floralia might be annually 
celebrated on her birth- day. Some time afterwards, 
however, ſuch a foundation appearing unworthy the 
majeſty of the Roman people, the ſenate, to ennoble 
the ceremony, converted Flora intoa goddeſs, whom 
they ſuppoſed to preſide over flowers; and ſo made it 
part of religion to render her propitious, that it 
might be well with their gardens, vineyards, &c. But 
Voſſius (dz Idolol. lib. i. c. 12) can by no means al- 
low the goddeſs Flora to have been the courtezan 
abovementioned ; he will rather have her a Sabine 
deity, and thinks her worſhip might have commenced 
under Romulus, His reaſon is, that Varro, in his 
fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora amon 
the deities to whom Tatius king of the Sabines of- 
fered up vows before he joined battle with the Ro- 
mans. Add, that from another paſſage in Varro it 
P p 2 appears, 
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appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with ſacri- 
fices, &c. as early as the times of Romulus and Numa. 

The goddeſs Flora was, accurding to the poets, the 
wife of Zephyrus. Her image in the temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux was dreſſed in a cloſe habit, and ſhe held 
in her hands the flowers of peaſe and beans: but the 
modern pocts and painters have been more laviſh in 
ſetting off her charms, conſidering that no parts of na- 
ture offered ſuch innocent and exquiſite entertainment 
to the ſight and ſmcll, as the beautiful varicty which 
adorns, and the odour which embalms, the floral crea- 
tion. : 

FLORALES rLupr1, or FLokRAL GAMES, in anti- 
quity, were games held in honour of Flora, the god- 
deſs of flowers. They were celebrated with ſhameful 
debaucherics. The moſt licentous diſcourſes were not 
enough, but the courteſans were called together by 
the band of a trumpet, made their appearance na- 
ked, and entertained the people with indecent ſhows 
and poſtures ; the comedians appeared after the ſame 
manner on the ſtage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
being once preſent in the theatre on this occaſion, 
the people were aſhamed to aſk for ſuch immodeſt re- 
preſentations in his preſence ; till Cato, appriſed of 
the reſervedneſs and re ſpect with which he inſpired 
them, withdrew, that the people might not be diſap- 
pointed of their accuſtomed diverſion. There were ſe- 
veral other ſorts of ſhows exhibited on this occaſion ; 
and if we may believe Suctonins in Calba, c. vi. and 
Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes preſented elephants 
dancing on ropes on thefe occaſions. 

The ludi florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. 
29. were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls, 
on the 28th of April; not in the year of Rome 
19XV1, as we commonly read it in the ancient editions 
of that author; nor in 19xk1v. as F. Hardouin has 
corrected it, but, as Voſlius reads it, in 513. Though 
they were not regularly held every year till after 580. 
They were chiefly held in the night-time, in the Pa- 
trician ſtreet: ſome will have it there was a circus for 
the purpoſe on the hill called Hortwulorum, 

FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the 
feaſts, games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of 
the poddecſ; Flora, See FLORA and FLORALES Ludi. 

FLORENCE, the capital of the duchy of Tuſcany, 
and one of the fineſt cities in Italy. It is ſarrounded 
on all ſides but one with high bills, which riſe inſen- 
fibly, and at laſt join with the lotty mountains called 
the Apennines, Towards Pila, there is a vaſt plain of 
40 miles in length; which is ſo filled with villages and 
pleaſure-houſes, that they ſeem io be a continuation of 
the ſuburbs of the city. Independent of the churches 
and palaces of Florence, moſt of which are very 
magnificent, the architecture of the houſes in general 
is in a good taſte ; and the ſtreets are remarkably clean, 
and paved with large broad ftoiies chiſcled ſo as to 
prevent the horſes from (liding, The city is divided 
into two unequal parts by the river Arno, over which 
there are no leſs than four bridges in tight of each 
ether. That called the Ponte della T rinitd, which is un- 
commonly clepant, is built entirely of white marble, 
and ornamented with four beauiiful ſtatues repreſent- 
ing the Scaſons. The quays, the buildings on each 
kde, and the bridges, render that part of Florence 
vharough wh ch the river runs by far the fineſt. Eve- 
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corner of this beautiful city is full of wonders in Florence, 
the arts of painting, ſtatuary, and architecture. The 
ſtreets, ſquares, aud fronts of the palaces are adorned 
with a great number of ſtatnes ; ſome of them by the 


beſt modern maſters, Michacl Angelo, Bandinelli, Do- 
natello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
others. Some of the Florentine merchan's formerly 
were men of vaſt wealth, and lived in a moſt magni- 
ficent manner, One of them, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, built that noble fabric, which, from 
the name of its founder, is ſtillcalled the Palaz z0 Pitti. 
The man was ruined by the prodigious expence of this 
building, which was immediately purchaſed by the 
Medici family, and has continued ever ſince to be the 
reſidence of the ſovereigns. The gardens belonging 
to this palace are on the declivity of an eminence, On 
the ſummit there is a kind of fort, called Beldevere. 
From this, and from ſome of the higher walks, you 
have a complete view of the city of Florence, and the 
beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it 
ſtands, This palace has been enlarged ſince it was 
purchaſed from the ruined family of Pitti. The fur- 
niture is rich and curious, particularly ſome tables of 
Florentine work, which are much aomired. The 
moſt precious ornaments, however, are the paintings, 
The walls of what is called the Imperial Chamber, and 
painted in freſco, by various painters ; the ſubjects are 
allegorical, and in honour of Lo enzo of Medicis dis 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of the Magnificent, The fa- 
mous gallery attracts every ſtranger. One of the moſt 
intereſting parts of it, in the eyes of mauy, is the ſe- 
ries of Roman emperors, from Julius Cæſar to Gal- 
lienus, with a conſiderable number of their empreſſes, 
arranged oppoſite to them. This ſeries is almoſt com- 
plete ; but wherever the buſt of an emperor is wanting, 
the place is filled up by that of ſome other diſtinguiſh- 
ed Roman, The celebrated Venus of Medici, Which, 
take it all in all, is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte 
in female beauty and proportion, ſtands in a room cal- 
led the Tribunal, The inſcription on its baſe men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the 
ſon of Apollodorus, It is of white marble, and fur- 
rounded by other maſter-pieces of ſculpture, ſome of 
which are ſaid to be the works of Praxiteles and other 
Greek maſters. In the ſame room are many valuable 
curioſities, beſides a collection of admirable pictures 
by the beſt maſters. There are various other rooms, 
whoſe contents are indicated by the names they bear ; 
as, the Cabinet of Arts, of Aſtronomy, of Natural 
Hiſtory, of Medals, of Porcelain, of Antiquities ; the 
Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, ſo called from a ſtatue 
which divides the admiration of the amatcurs with 
that in the Borgheſe village at Rome, though the ex- 
cellence of the execution is diſgraced by the vileneſs 
of the ſubject ; and the Gallery of Portraits, which con- 
tains the portraits of the moſt eminent painters (all ex- 
ecuted by themſelves) who have flouriſhed in Europe 
during the three laſt centuries. Our limits will not 
admit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curio- 
ſities and buildings of Florence. We mult not how- 


ever omit mentioning the chapel of St Lorenzo, as 
being perhaps the fineſt and moſt expenſive habitation 
that ever was reared for the dead; it is encruited with 
precious ſtones, and adorned by the workmanſhip of 
Mr Addiſon remarked, 

that 


the beſt modern ſculptures. 
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2 their burial-place is tiniſhed. This has actually 
taken place; the Medici family is extinct, and the 
chapel remains ſtill unfiniſhed. 

Florence is a place of ſome ſtrength and contains 
an archbiſhop's ſee aud an univerſity, The number of 
inhabitants is calculated at 80,000, They boalt of 
the improvements they have made in the Italian tongue, 
by means of their Academia della Cruſca; and ſeveral 
other academics are now eſtabliſhed at Forence. Though 
the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and 
gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from 
their cellar windows, and ſometimes they even hang out 
a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it may be bought. They 
deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and ſilver ſtuffs. 
The Jews are not held in that degree of odium, or ſub- 
jected to the ſame humiliating diſtinctions here, as in 
moſt other cities of Europe; and it is ſaid that ſome 
of the richeſt merchants are of that religion. 

As to the manners and amuſements of the inhabi- 
tants, Dr Moore informs us, that ** beſides the con- 
verſazionis which they have here as in other towns of 
Italy, a number of the nobility meet every day at a 
houſe called the Caſino. This ſociety is pretty much 
on the ſome footing with the clubs in London. The 
members are elected by ballot. They meet at no par- 
ticular hour, but go at any time that is convenicnt, 
They play at billiards, cards, and other games, or con- 
tinue converſiug the whole evening, as they think pro- 
per. They are ſerved with tea, — * lemonade, iccs, 
or what other refreſhments they choſe; and each perſon 
pays for what he calls for. There is one material dif- 
ference between this and the Engliſh clubs, that wo- 
men as well as men are members, The company of 
both ſexes behave with more frankneſs and familiarity 
to {trangers, as well as to cach other, than is cuſtomary 
in public aſſemblies in other parts of Italy. The opera 
is a place where the people of quality pay and receive 
viſits, and converſe as freely as at the Caſino above- 
mentioned. This occaſions a continual paſſing and re- 
paſſing to and from the boxes, except iu thoſe where 
there is a party of cards formed; it is then looked on 
as a piece of ill manners to diſturb the players. From 
this it may be gueſſed, that here, as in ſome other 
towns in Italy, little attention is paid to the muſic by 
the company in the boxes, except at a new opcra, or 
daring ſome favourite air. But the dancers command 
a general attention: as ſoon as they begin, converſa- 
tion ceaſes; even the card players lay down their cards, 
and fix their eycs on the ba/lette. Yet the excellence of 
Italian dancing ſeems to conſiſt in feats of ſtrength, 
and a kind of jerking agility, more than in gracetul 
movement. There is a continual conteſt among the 
performers who ſhall ſpring higheſt. You ſee here 
none of the ſprightly alluring gaiety of the French 
comic dancers, nor of the graceful attitudes and ſmooth 
flowing motions of the performers in the ſerious opera 
at Paris. It is (urpriling, that a people of ſuch taſte 
and ſenſibility as the Italians, ſhould prefer a parcel of 
athleiic jumpers to clegant dancers. On the evenings 
on which there is no opera, it is uſual for the genteel 
company to drive to a public walk immediately without 
the city, where they remain till it begins to grow 
duſkiſh.“ E. Long. 12. 24. N. Lat. 43. 34. 
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FLORENCE, an ancient piece of Engliſh gold-coin. 
Every pound-weight of ſtandard-gold was to be coined 
into 50 Florences to be current at ſix ſhillings each; 
all which made in tale 15 pounds; or into a propor- 
tionate number of half-Florences or quarter pieces, by 
indenture of the mint: 18 Edw. III. 

FLORENTIA (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, 
on the Arnus ; of great note in Sylla's wars. Now 
called Florenza or Firenza by the Italians ; Florence 
in Engliſh. E. Long. 11, Lat 43. 30. 

FLORENTINE MARBLE, Sec CITADANESCA. 

FLORESCENTIA (from flore/co, ** to flouriſh or 


bloom“): the act of flowering, which Linnæus and 


the ſexualiſts compare to the act of generation in ani- 
mals; as the ripening of the fruit in their opinion re- 
ſembles the birth. See FLOWER. 

FLORID STYLE, is that too much enriched with 
figures and flowers of rhetoric, 

FLORIDA, the moſt ſoutherly province of the 
Britiſh Empire in America before the laſt war, bound- 
ed on the ſouth by the Gulph of Mexico, on the north 
by the Apalachian mountains, on the caſt by the pro- 
vince of Georgia, and on the welt by the river Miſſiſ- 
ſippi. It was firſt diſcovered, in 1497, by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, a Venetian, then inthe Engliſh ſervice; whence 
a right to the country was claimed by the kings of 
England; and this province as well as Georgia, were 
included in the charter granted by Charles II. to Ca- 
rolina. Ia 1512, however, Florida, was more fully 
diſcoyered by Ponce de Leon an able Spaniſh naviga- 
tor, but who undertook his voyage from the molt ab- 
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ſurd motives that can be well imagined, The Indians 


of the Caribbee iſlands had among them a tradition, 
that ſomewhere on the continent there was a fountain 
whoſe waters had the property of reſtoring youth to all 
old men who taſted them. The romantic imaginations 
of the Spaniards were delighted with this idea, Many 
embarked in voyages to find out this imaginary foun- 
tain, who were never afterwards heard of. Their ſu- 
perſtitious countrymen never imagined that theſe peo- 
ple had periſhed. They concluded that they did not 
return only becauſe they had drunk of the immorta- 
lizing liquor, and had diſcoyered a ſpot ſo delightful, 
that they did not chooſe to leave it.—Ponce de Leon 
ſet out with this extravagant view as well as others, and 


tully perſuaded of the exiſtence of a third world, the 


conqueſt of which was to immortalize his name, In 
the attempt to diſcover this country, he rediſcovered 
Florida; but returned to the place from whence he came 
viſibly more advanced in years than when he ſet out. — 
For ſome time this country was neglected by the Spa- 
niards, and ſome Frenchmen ſettled in it. But the 
new colony being neglected by the miniſtry, and 
Philip II. ot Spain baving accuſtomed himſelf o think 
that he was the ſole proprictor of America, fitted out 
a fleet at Cadiz to deſtroy them. His orders were exc- 
cured with barbarity. The French entrenchments were 
forced, and moſt of the people killed. The priſoners 
were hanged on trees; with this inſcription, “ Not as 
Frenchmen but as Heretics.” 

This cruclty was ſoon after revenged by Dominic de 
Gourgues, a ſkilful and intrepid ſcamen of Gaſcony, 
an enemy to the Spaniards, and paſlionately fond of 
hazardous ex pediuons and of glory. He ſold his eſtate; 
built ſome ſhips; aud with a ſelect band of adventurers 

like 
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like himſelf, embarked for Florida. He drove the 
Spaniards from all their poſts with incredible yalour 
and activity: defeared them in every rencounter ; and, 
by way of retaliation, hung the priſoners on trees, 
with this inſcription, “ Not as Spaviards, but as 
Aſſaſſins.” This expedition was attended with no 
other conſequences ; Gourgues blew up the forts be 
had taken and returned home, where no notice was 
taken of him. Jt was conquered in 1539, by the 
Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, not without a 

reat deal of bloodſhed ; as the natives were very war. 
fe, and made a vigorous reſiſtance, The ſettlement, 
however, was not fully eſtabliſhed till the year 1665; 
when the town of St Auguſtine, the capital of the 
colony while it remained in the hands of the Spaniards, 
was founded. In 1586, this place was taken and 
pillaged by fir Francis Drake. It met with the ſame 
fate in 1665, being taken and plundered by Captain 
Davis and a body of buccaneers. In 1702, an at- 
rempt was made upon it by Colonel More, governor, 
of Carolina, He ſet out with 50 Engliſh and 700 

Indians ; and having reached St Auguſtine, he be- 
ſieged it for three months ; at the expiration of which, 
the Spaniards having ſent ſome ſhips to the relief of 
the place, he was obliged to retire. In 1740, ano- 
ther attempt was made by General Oglethorpe : but 
he being outwitted by the Spaniſh governor, was forced 
to raiſe the ſicge with loſs ; and Florida continued in 
the hands of the Spaniards til the year 1763, when 
it was ceded by treaty to Great Britain... During the 
laſt war it was again reduced by his Catholic majeſty, 
and was gauranteed to the crown of Spain at the peace. 

FLORILEGIUM, FrorILEGE, a name the La- 
tins have given to what the Greeks call , an- 
thulogy ; Viz. a collection of choice pieces, containing 
the fineſt and brighteſt things in their kind. 

FLORKILEGE is alſo particularly uſed for a kind of 
breviary, in the Eaſtern church, compiled by Arcadius, 
for the conveniency of the Greek prieſts and monks, 
who cannot carry with them, in their travels and pil- 
grimages, all the volumes wherein their office is diſ- 
perſed. The florilegium contains the general rubrics, 
pſalter, canticles, the horologium, and the office of 
the feriæ, &c. E 

FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, and ſome- 
times for a money of account, 

Florin, as a cvin, is of different values, according 
to the different metals and different countries where it 
is ſtruck, The gold florins are moſt of them of a very 
coarſe alloy, ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or 
fourteen carats, and none of them ſcventeen and a 
half. Sce Moxer-Table. 

Florin, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, 
Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, but ad- 
mits of different diviſions in different places. 1bid. 

FLORINIANI, or FTORLTIANI, a ſect of heretics, 
of the ſecond century, denominated from its author 
Florinus, or Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, 
depoſed along with Blaſtus for his errors. Florinus had 
been a diſciple of St Polycarp, along with lrenæus. 
He made God the author of evil; or rather aſſerted, 
that the things forbidden by God are not evil, but of 
his own appointing. In which he followed the errors 
of Valentinus, and joined himſelf with the Carpocra- 
tians, They had alſo other names given them, Phi- 
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laſtrius ſays, they were the ſame with the Carpepho» Floris 


rians, He adds, they were allo calied ſoldiers, muites, 
quia de mulitaribus furrunt, St Ireræus calls them 
Gneoftics ; St Epipbauius, Fhibronites ; and Theodoret, 
Borborites, on account of the impuriiecs of their lives. 
Others call them Zacchean ; others Coddians, &c. 
thoagh for what particular reaſons, it is not caſy to ſay, 
nor perhaps would it be worth while to inquire. 

FLORIS (Francis), an eminent hiſtorical painter, 
was born at Antwerpin 1520. He followed the pro- 
feſſion of a ſtatuary till he was twenty years of age; 
when preferring painting, he entered the ſchool of 
Lambert Lombard, whoic manner he imitated very 
r wer He afterwards went toltaly, and completed 

is ſtudies from the moſt eminent maſters. The great 
progreſs he made in hiſtorical painting, at his return 
procured him much employment ; and his countrymen 
complimented him with the flattering «ppellation of 
the Flemiſh Raphael. He got much money, and might 
have rendered his acquaintance more worthy of the at- 
tention of the great, had he not debaſed himſclt by 
frequent drunkenneſs. He died 1570, aged 50. 

FLORIST, a perſon curious or ſkilled in flowers ; 
their kinds, names, characters, culture, &c. It is al- 
ſo applied to the author who writes what is called the 
flora of any particular place, that is, a cataloguc of 
the plants and trees Which are found ſpontancuuſly 
growing there, 

FLORUS (Lucius Annzus), a Latin hiſtorian, of 
the ſame family with Seneca and Lucan, He flou- 
riſhed in-the reigns of Trajan and Adrian ; and wrote 
an Abridgement of the Rowan Hiſtory, of which there 
have been many editions. It is compoſed in a florid 
and poetical ſtyle; and is rather a panegyric on many 
of the great actions of the Romans, than a faithful 
and correct recital of their hiſtory. He alſo wrote 
poctry, and entered the liſts againſt the emperor Adri- 
an, who fatirically reproached him with frequenting 
taverns and places of diſſipation. 

FLORY, Frowsxr, or Fl:ury, in heraldry, a croſs 
that has the flowers at the end circumflex and turning 
down; differing from the potence, inaſmuch as the lat- 
ler ſtretches out more like that which is called patec, 

FLOS, FrowER, in botany. Sce FLOWER, 

Frmineus Flos, a flower which is furniſhed with the 
pointal or female organs of generation, but wants the 
ſtamina or male organ. Female flowers may be produ- 
ced apart from the male, cither on the ſame root or on 
diſtinct plants. Birch and mulberry are examples of 
the firſt caſe ; willow and poplar of the ſecond, 

Maſculus Flos, a male flower. By this name Lin- 
næus and the ſexualiſts diſtinguiſh a flower which con- 
taius the ſtamen, reckoned by the ſexualiſts the male 
organ of generation; but not the ſtigma or female or- 
gan. All the plants of the claſs dicecia of Linæus 
have male and female flowers upon different roots: thoſe 
of the claſs moncecia bear flowers ef different ſexes on 
the ſame root. The plants, therefore, of the former 
are only male and female; thoſe of the latter are an- 
drogynous ; that is, contain a mixture of both male 
and female flowers. 

Fros in chemiſtry, the moſt ſubtle part of bodies 
ſeparated from the more groſs parts by ſublimation in 
a dry form. | 

FLOTA, or FLOTTA, feet; a name the Spaniards 

give 


Floto. 


Hot ſon 
; 


Flour. 
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ive particularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually 

rom Cadiz to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence 
the merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain. It 
conſiſts of the captains, admiral, and patach, or pin- 
nance, which go on the king's account ; and about 16 
hips, from 400 to 1000 tons, belonging to particular 
perſuns, They ſet out from Cadiz about the month 
of Auguſt, and are 18 or 20 months before they re- 
turn. Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared 
in Peru are called galleons. 

The name flotilla is given to a number of ſhips, which 
get before the reſt in their return, and give informa- 
yon of the departure and cargo of the flota and gal- 
leons. 

FLOTSON, or Frortsom, goods that by ſhip- 
wreck are loſt, and floating upon the fea ; which, 
with jetſon and lagan, are 8 given to the lord 
admiral; but this is the caſe only where the owners 
of ſuch goods are not known. And here it is to be 
obſerved, that 5 n ſignifies any thing that is caſt 
out of a ſhip when in danger, and afterwards 1s beat 
on the ſhore by the water, notwithſtanding which the 
ſhip periſhes. Lagan is where heavy goods are thrown 
overboard, before the wreck of the ſhip, and fink to 
the bottom of the ſea. 

FLOUNDER, Fruxe, or But, in itchthyology. 
See PLEURONECTES. 

Flounders may be fiſhed for all day long, either in 
a ſwift ſtreain, or in the ſill deep water; but beſt in 
the ftream, in the months of April, May, June, and 
July ; the moſt proper baits are all ſorts of worms, 
waſps, and gentles. 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely ground and 
ſifted, See MEAL. 

The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be eaten by 
inſects in that ſtate; but, when ground into flour, it 
gives birth to another race of 1 who cat it 
unmercifully, and increaſes ſo faſt in it, that it is not 
fong before they wholly deſtroy the ſubſtance. The 
fineſt flour is moſt liable to breed theſe, eſpecially when 
ſtale or ill prepared. In this caſe, if it be examined 
in a good light, it will be obſerved to be in continual 
motion, and on a nicer inſpeQion there will be found 
in it a great number of little animals of the colour of 
the flour, and very nimble, If a little of this flour 
is laid on the plate of the double microſcope, the in- 
ſes are very diſtinctly ſeen in great numbers, very 
briſk and lively, continually crawling over one ano- 
thers backs, and playing a thouſand antic tricks to- 
gether ; whether in diverſion, or in ſearch of food, is 
not caſy to be determined. Theſe animals are of an 


oblong and flender form; their heads are furniſhed 


with a kind of trunk or hollow tube, by means of 
which they take in their food, and their body is com- 
poſed of ſeveral rings. They do vaſt miſchief among 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and other pub- 
lic uſes. When they have once taken poſſeſſion of a 
parcel of this valuable commodity, it is impoflible io 
drive them out; and they increaſe ſo faſt, that the 
only method of preventing the total loſs of the parcel 
js to make it vp into bread as ſoon as can be done. 
The way to prevent their breeding in the flour is to 
preſerve it from damp: nothing gets more injury by 
being put in damp than flour; and yet nothing 1s 
more frequently put up ſo. It ſhould be always carc» 
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if they are placed in a room tolerably warm and dry, 
they will keep it well, Too dry a place never does 
flour any hurt, though one too moiſt almoſt always 
ſpoils it, 

Flour when carefully analyſed, is found to be com- 
poſed of three very different ſubſtance. The firſt aud 
moſt abundant is pure ſtarch, or white fecule, inſo- 
luble in cold but ſoluble in hot water, and of the 
nature of mucous ſubſtances ; which when diſſolved, 
form water-glues. The ſecond is the g/uten, moſt of 
whoſe properties have been deſcribed under the article 
BREAD. The third is of a mild nature, perfectly 
ſoluble in cold water, of the nature of ſaccharine ex- 
tractive mucous matters. It is ſuſceptible of the ſpi · 
rituoas fermentation, and is found but in ſmall quantity 
in the flower of wheat. See BREAD, GLUTEN, STARCH, 
and SUGAR- 

FLOWER Fros, among botaniſts and gardeners, 
the moſt beautiful parts of trees and plants, containing 
the organs or parts of fruQtification. See BoTany, 
p. 427—429, and explanation of Plate CIII. in p. 439, 
col. 1. See alſo p. 441, col. 1. 

Flowers deſigned for medicinal nſe, ſhould be pluck- 
ed when they are moderately blown, and on a clear 
day before noon ; for conſerves, roſes muſt be taken in 
the bud. | 

FLOWERS, in antiquity, We find flowers in great 
5 at the entertainment of the ancients, being pro- 
vided by the maſter of the feaſt, and brought in before 
the ſecond courſe; or as ſome are of opinion, at the 
beginning of the entertainment, They not only a- 
dorned their heads, necks, and breaſts, with flowers, 
but often beſtrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all 
parts of the room with them. But the head was chieſ- 
ly regarded. Sec GARLAND. 

Flowers were likewiſe uſed in the bedecking of 
tombs. Sce BURIAL. 

Eternal FolwER. Sec XERANTHEMUM. 

Everlaſting FLowsR. Sec GNAPHALIUM. 

Flon Ex- Fence. See POINCIaNA. 

Sun-FLOWER. Sec HELIANTH US. 

Sultan-FLOYER. See CYaAnus. 

Trumpet-FLOoWER. Sec BIGNONIA. 

Wind-FLOWER. See ANEMONE. 

Frou kx de- lis, or FLoweR-de-luce,in heraldry, a bear- 
ing repreſenting the lily, called the queen of flowers, and 
the true hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but of late it 
is become more common, being borne in ſome coats 
one, in others three, in others five, and in ſome /z- 
mee or ſpread all over the eſcutchcon in great numbers. 

The arms of France axe, three flower-de-lis or, in a 
field azure, 

FLoweR de Luce. Sce Iris. 

FrowERs, in heraldry. They are much uſed in 
coats of arms: and in general ſignify hope, or de- 
note human frailty and momentary proſperity. 

FLOWERS, in chemiſtry. By this name are general- 
ly underitood bodies reduced into very fine parts, ei- 
ther ſpontaneouſly, or by ſome operation of art ; but 
the term is chiefly applied to volatile ſolid ſubſtances, 
reduced into very fine parts, or into a kind of meal by 
ſublimation.— Some flowers arc nothing elſe than the 
bodics themſclyes, which are ſublimed entire, without 

ſuffering 
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ſubjected to ſublimation. 

Colours of Flugs. Sce the article Colour ( 
Plants ). 

Colours extracted from FLOWERS, See Colour- Making, 
no 35, 40. 

9 of Flowers. The method of preſerving 
flowers in their natural beauty through the whole year 
has been much ſought after by many people, Some 
have attempted it by gathering them when dry and 
not too much opened, and * fox. them in dry ſand ; 
bat this, though it preſerves their figure well, takes 
off from the livclineſs of their colour. Mauntingias 
prefers the following method to all others. Gather 
roſes, or other flowers when they are not yet thorough- 
ly open, in the middle of a dry day: put them into a 

ood carthen veſſel glazed within; fill the veſſel up to 
the top with them; and when full ſprinkle them over 
with ſome good French wine, with a little ſalt in it; 
then ſet them by in a cellar, tying down the mouth 
of the pot, After this they may be taken out at plea- 
ſure; and, on ſetting them in the ſun, or within 
reach of the fire, they will open as if growing natu- 
rally; and not only the colour, but the (mell alſo will 
be preſerved. 

The flowers of plants are by much the moſt difficult 
parts of them to preſerve in any tolerable degree of 
perfection; of which we have inſtances in all the col- 
lections of dried plants, or Horti ſicci. In theſe the 
leaves, ſtalks, roots, and ſeeds of the plants appear 
very well preſerved ; the ſtrong texture of theſe parts 
making them always retain their natural form, and 
the colours in many ſpecies naturally remaining. But 
where theſe fade, the plant is little the worſe for uſe as 
to the knowing the ſpecies by it. But it is very much 
otherwiſe in regard to flowers: theſe are naturally by 
much the moſt beautiful parts of the plants to which 
they belong ; but they are ſo much injured in the com- 
mon way of drying, that they not only loſe, but change 
their colours one into another, by which means the 
give a handle to many errors ; and they uſually alſo 
wither up, ſo as to loſe their very form and natural 
ſhape. The primroſe and cowſlip kinds are very emi- 
nent inſtances of the change of colours in the flowers 
of dried ſpecimens : for thoſe of this claſs of plants ea- 
ſily dry in their natural ſhape ; but they loſe their yel- 
low, and, inſtead of it, acquire a fine green colour, 
much ſaperior to that of the leaves in their moſt per- 
fect ſtate. The flowers of all the violet kind loſe 
their beautiful blue, and become of a dead white: fo 
that in dried ſpecimens there is no difference between 
the blue-flowered violet and the white-flowered kinds. 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world 
a method of drying plants, by which this defect is 
propoſed to be in a great meaſure remedied, and all 
flowers preſerved in their natural ſhape, and many in 
their natural colours. For this purpoſe two plates of 
iron are to be prepared of the ſize of a large half-ſheet 
of paper, or larger, for particular occaſions: theſe 
plates muſt be made ſo thick as not to be apt to bend; 
and there muſt be a hole made near every corner 
for the receiving a ſcrew to faſten them cloſe together. 
When theſe plates arc prepared, lay in readineſs ſeve- 
ral ſheets of paper, and then gather the plants with 
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their flowers when they yh np perfect. Let this be Flower. 
always done in the middle of a dry day; and then lay 


the plant and its flower on one of the ſheets of paper 
doubled in half, ſpreading out all the leaves and petals 
as hicely as poſſible. If the ſtalk is thick, it mult be 
pared or cut in half ſo that it may lie flat; and if it 
is woody, it may be peeled, and only the bark left. 
When the plant is thus expanded, lay round abour it 
ſome looſe leaves and petals of the flower, which may 
ſerve to complete any part that is deficient. When all 
is thus prepared, lay ſeveral ſheets of paper over the 
plant, and as mary under it; then put the whole be- 
tween the iron plates, laying the papers ſmoothly on 
one, and lay ing the other eveuly over them: ſcrew 
them cloſe, aud put them into an oven after the bread 
is drawn, and let them lic there two hours. After 
that, make a mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 
common brandy ; ſhake theſe well together, and when 
the flowers are taken out of the preſſure of the plates, 
rub them lightly over with a camel*s-hair pencil dipped 
in this liquor; then lay them upon freſh brown paper, 
and covering them with ſome other ſheets, preſs them 
between this and other papers with a handkerchief till 
the wet of theſe liquors is dried wholly away. When 
the plant is thus far prepared, take the bulk of a nut- 
meg of gum-dragon ; put this into a pint of fair wa- 
ter cold, and let it ſtand 24 hours ; it will in this time 
be wholly diſſolved : then dip a fine hair-pencil in this 
liquor, and with it daub over the backſides of the 
leaves, and lay them carefully down on half a ſheet of 
white paper fairly expanded, and preſs them down 
with ſome more papers over theſe, When the gum- 
water 1s fixed, let the preſſure and papers be removed, 
and the whole work is finiſhed, The leaves retain their 
verdure in this caſe, and the flowers uſually keep 
their natural colours. Some care, however, muſt be 
taken, that the heat of the oven be not ioo great. 
When the flowers are thick and bulky, ſome art may 
be uſed to pare off their backs, and diſpoſe the pe- 
tals in a due order; and after this, if any of them 
are wanting, their places may be ſupplied with ſome - 
of the ſupernumerary ones dried on purpoſe; and if 
any of them are only faded, it will be prudent to take 
them away, and lay down others in their ſtead : the 
leaves may be alſo diſpoſed and mended in the ſame 
manner, 

Another mechod of preſerving both flowers and fruit 
ſound throughout the whole year is alſo given by the 
ſame author. Take ſaltpetre one pound; armenian 
bole, two pounds; clean common ſand, three pounds. 
Mix all well together; than gather fruit of any kind 
that is not fully ripe, with the ſtalk to each; put theſe 
in, one by one, into a wide-mouthed glaſs, laying 
them in good order, Tic over the top with an oil- 
cloth, and carry them into a dry cellar, and ſet the 
whole upon a bed of the prepared matter of four inches 
thick in a box. Fill up the remainder of the box with 
the ſame preparation ; and let it be four inches thick 
all over the top of the glaſs, and all around its ſides. 
Flowers are to be preſerved in the ſame ſorts of glaſſes, 
and in the ſame manner; and they may be taken up 
after 1 whole year as plump and fair as when they were 
buried. 


FLowERS (artificial) of the Chineſe. See ToxG- 
TSAO, 


Frowers, 
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is ſeen all the while, and they are managed bettcr as to Flowering 
the ſupply of water. | nas ond ace 


ſel's head and aludels; and adhering to them in form 
of a fine powder or duſt, Such arc the flowers of ſul- 
phur, benjamin, &c. | 

FLOWERS, in the animal economy, denote womens 
monthly purgations or menſes. Nicod derives the word 
in this ſenſe from fuere, q. d. fuors. Others will have 
the name occaſioned hence, that women do not con- 
ceiye till they have had their flowers; ſo that theſe are 
a ſort of forcrunners of their fruits. 

FLOWERS, in rhetoric, are figures or ornaments of 
diſcourſe, by the Latins called fleſculi. | 

FLOWERING of Bulbous FLanrs. Theſe plants 
will grow and flower in water alone, without any carth, 
and make a very elegant appearance, We daily ſee 
this practiſed in ſingle roots; but there is a method of 
doing it with ſeveral roots in the ſame veſſel. Take a 
common ſinall-garden-pot ; ſtop the hole at the bottom 
with a cork, and lute in the cork with putty, that no 
water can get through ; then fit a board to the top of 
the pot, and bore ſix or ſeven holes in it at equal dif. 
tances, to place the balbs in ; and as many ſmaller ones 
near them to receive ſticks, which will ſerve to tic up 
the flowers. Then fill up the pot with water to the 
board; and place tulips, jonquils, narciſſus's, and the 
like plants in the root upon the holes, ſo that the bottom 
of the roots may touch the water : thus will they all 
flower carly in the ſcaſon, and be much more beautiful 
than any pot of gathered flowers, and will laſt many 
weeks in their full perfection. After the ſeaſon of 
flewering is over, the roots will gradually ſhrink thro” 
the holes of the board, and get looſe into the water: 
but, inſtead of being ſpoiled there, they will ſoon in- 
creaſe in ſize ; ſs that they cannot return through the 
holes, and will produce ſeveral off-ſets. Ir is natural 
to try from this the conſequence of Keeping the roots 
under water during the whole time of their blowing ; 
and in this way they have been found to ſucceed very 
well, and flower even ſtronger and more beautifully 
than when in the ground. They may thus, alſo, with 
proper care in the degree of heat in the room, be kept 
flowering from before Chriſtmas till March and April. 
It is not eaſy, in this laſt manner, to manage the keep- 
ing the boards under water, for which reaſon, it is 
better to procure ſome ſheet - lead of about four pounds 
to the foot, and cut this to the ſize of the mouth of 
the pot. In this there ſhould be bored holes for the 
bulbs, and other holes for the ſticks : and, in order to 
keep the ſticks quite firm, it is proper to have another 
plate of lead ſhaped to the bottom of the pot, with 
holes in it, anſwering to thoſe of the upper plate made 
for the ſticks. The ſticks will by this means be al- 
ways kept perſectiy ſteady ; and the roots, being kept 
under water by the upper plate of lead, will flower in 
the moſt vigorous and beautiful manner imaginable, 

Some have thought of adding to the virtues of the 
water by putting in nitre in ſmall quantities, and 
others have added earth and ſand at the bottom; but 
it has always bcen found to ſucceed better without any 
addition, : 

It may be more agreeable to ſome to uſe plaſs jars 
in this laſt method with the leads, inſtead of carthen 
pots, The bulbs ſuccecd full as well as theſe ; and 
there is this advantage, that the progreſs of the roots 

Vor, VII. 


By repeated experiments in this way on dried balbs, 
and on thoſe taken freſh out of the ground, the former 


have been found to ſucceed the beſt, For thoſe taken 
freſh out of the ground being full of moiſture, will not 
ſo ſoon, upon ing their element, be nouriſhed 
fully by a new one ; and the fibres which they had 
ſtruck in the ground, always rot when put into the 
water, and new ones muſt be formed in their places ; 
ſo that it requires more time for them to come to flow. 
ering. The bulbs themſelves will not rot in this man- 
ner ; but they will never be ſo ſtrong as thoſe whick 
were put into the water dry, which gradually fill 
themſelves with moiſture from it, and regularly plump 
up. The beſt method of managing the whole pro- 
ceſs is this: Place the bulbs at firſt only on the 
ſurface of the water; for thus they will ſtrike ove 
their fibres moſt ſtrongly, When they have ſtood 
thus fix weeks, pour in the water ſo high as to cover 
them entirely, and Keep them thus till they haye done 
floweriag. 

Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in ſeyeral 

rts while they ſtand above the water, and the clear- 
ing them of it is to no purpoſe ; for it will eat and 
ſpread the farther, and 2 eat through two or 
three of their coats. In this caſe they muſt be imme- 
diately covered with water; when the mould will be 
ſtopped, and the roots become ſound, and flower as 
well as thoſe which never had any ſuch diſtemper. If 
the roots are ſuffered to remain in water all the year, 
they will not decay ; but will flower again at their 
proper ſeaſon, and that as vigorouſly as thoſe which 
have been taken out and dried. The old fibres of 
thoſe roots never rot till they are ready to puſh forth 
new ones, It is found by experience that the hya- 
cinth, and many other plants, grow to a greater de- 
gree of perfection when thus in water than when in 
the ground. There is a peculiar ſpecies of hyacinth 
called Key/er's jewel ; this never, or very rarely, pro- 
duces ſeed - veſſels in the common way of flowering in 
the ground ; but it will often produce ſome pods when 
blown in water. | 

Mr Millar has intimated, in the Philoſophical Tranſ 
actions, that bulbs ſet in glaſſes grow weaker, and 
ſhould be renewed every other year: but it is found 
that, when managed in this manner, and kept under 
water, at the time of taking them up, they are as 
large, and ſome of themzlarger, than when planted ; 
and if theſe be dried at a proper ſeaſon, they will flow- 
er, year after year, as well as freſh ones. 

Ranunculus and anemone roots have becn found ts 
ſhoot up their ſtalks very well in this way ; but the 
flowers are uſually blaſted, which ſeems to ariſe from 
want of free air. Pinks will flower very well in this 
manner; auriculas alſo may, with care, be brought to 
flower, but not ſtrongly, Roſes, jeſſamines, and honey - 
ſackles, may alſo be made to flower this way, and will 
thrive and ſend out ſuckers ; the beſt pieces to plant, 
are ſuckers cut off about three inches under ground, 
without any fibres. The ſucculent plants way alſo be 
raiſed this way ; for inſtance, the opuntia or Indian 
fig. If a fragment of a leaf of this plant be cut, and 
laid by to dry for a month till it is an abſolute ſkin, 
as ſoon as it is pat in this manner into water, it be- 
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the ground, 

This the more ſingular in thefe fort of plants, 
becauſe in their natural ſtate in the *ground, they 
cannot bear much water. This method of growing 
in water is not peculiar to the bulbous-rooted ones, 
but others may even be raiſed from ſced by it, A 
bean or pea, ſet in this manner, will grow up to its 
proper ſtandard, and will flower and produce pods 
which will ripen thcir ſeed. The ſmaller ſeeds may be 
alſo raiſed in this manner, by the help of wool to ſup- 
port them. 

No vegetable tranſplanted out of the earth into wa- 
ter will thrive kindly ; bat any plant, Whether raiſed 
from the root or ſeed in water, may be tranſplanted to 
the carth, and will ſucceed very well. It may be poſ- 
ſible, therefore, from this method of raiſing plants in 
water, to come at a better way than is uſually practi- 
ſed of raiſing ſome roots in the earth which are ſub- 
ject to rot there; ſuch as anemonies, ranunculuſes, 
and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by chance upon the 
ground, will ſtrike out both 8 and more nume- 
rous fibres than thoſe which are planted in the uſual 
way in the ground. On this principle, it may be 
pro er to take out the earth of the hed where the 

ulbs are to ſtand at the time of planting them, to 
ſach a depth as they are to be placed under it when 
ſet for lowering, The bulhz are then to be ſer in their 
places, on the ſurface of this low ground ; and to 
ſtand there till they have ſhot out their fibres and their 
head : then the carth is to be added over them by de- 
ker, till they are covered as high above the head as 
they are in the uſual manner of planting them: thus 
they would be preſerved from the danger of rotting ; 
and their fibres would be much (tronger, and conle- 
ene they would draw more nouriſhment, and 

ower better, than in the common way. The com- 
mon method of plauting theſe roots renders them lia- 
ble to be deſtroyed by either extreme of a wet or a 
dry ſeaſon, In the firſt caſe, they immediately rot by 
the abundant moiſture they receive; and, in the ſe- 
cond, they become dry as a ſtick, and mouldy ; ſo that 
they are infallibly rotted by the firſt rain chat falls af- 
terwards. 

The directions neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the bulbs 
lanted in water are theſe, When the leaden falſe 

tioms are fixed down tight within two or three 
inches of the bottom of the veſſel (which is only de- 
figned to hold the ſticks ſteady which are to ſupport 
the leaves and pager) then lay on the lead upon which 
the bulbs are to reſt, placing the notched part oppo- 
ſite to that in the falſe bottom, as near as the ſticks, 
when placed, will ſuffer it; then place the bulbs one 
in each hole, and fill up with water to the upper lead. 
The bottom of the bulb will then touch the water ; 
and as the water diminiſhes in quantity, keep it ſup- 
plicd with more up to the ſame height for a month or 
tix weeks; in which time the bulbs will have ſhort 
ſtrong fibres. Then fill up the water about half an 
inch above the ſurface of the lead; and, by degrees, as 
the fibres ſtrengthen, and the plume ſhoots from the 
head, keep the water higher and higher, till at 
length the whole bulb is covered. The water is to be 
kept at this ſtandard till the ſeaſon for drying them re- 
turns.—At the time of planting the bulbs, they muſt 
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be carefully cleaned from any foulneſſes at the bot- 
tom, by ſcraping them with the point of a knife ill 
the ſound part of the bulb appears ; clear them hke- 
wiſe from any looſe ſkins, and even take off their brown 
ſkin till they appear white; otherwiſe this brown ſkin 
will tinge the water, and the growth will not fucceed 
ſo well. 

The notches in the ſide of each lead are intended ro 
give caſy paſſage to the water, that, it there ſhould be 
any foulnels or ſediment in it, on 3 it a litile it 
may all run throagh, and trefh water be put in its 
place, But this ſhifting the water need not be done 
more than once or twice in a winter, as there may be 
occaſion from the foulneſs ; and when this is done, 
the ſides of the veſſel ſhonld be cleaned with a pain- 
ter's bruſh, and rinſed out again, and the bulbs them- 
2 waſhed, by pouring water on them at a little di- 

ance, 

At any time when the otter ſkins of the bilbs dry, 
they are to be peeled off, that they may not occaſion 
foulneſs in the water; and if any duſt or foul matter 
be at any time obſerved ſwimming on the ſurface, the 
method is to fill up the pot or vefſt1 to the rim, and let 
it run over: this will carry off that light foulneſs, and 
the water may afterwards be puured away to the proper 
ſtandard, | 

Bulbs of equal Ligneſs ſnould be planted together in 
the fate pot, that they may all have the ſame benefit 
of the water. Narciſſuſes and hyacinths do well toge- 
ther; as alſo tulips and jonquils, and crocuſes and 
ſnow-drops. 

FLUDD (Robert), a famous philoſopher, born in 
1574. He was fellow of the college of phyſicians in 
London, aud became a moſt voluminous writer: he 
doated greatly on the wonders of chemiſtry ; was 
a zealuus brother of the Roſicruſian order ; and his 
books which are moſtly in Latin, are as dark and my- 
ſterious in their language as in their matter. He vicd 
in 1637. 

FLUID, an appellation given to all bodics whoſe 
particles eaſily yield to the leaſt partial preſſure, or 
force impreſſed. For the 

Laws and propertics of Frus. 
TICS. | 

There are various kinds of animalcules to be diſ- 
cerned in different fluids by the microſcope. Oi many 
remarkable kinds of theſe, a deſcription is given under 
the article ANIMALCULE. All of theſe little creatures 
are eaſily deſtroyed by ſeparating them f. om their na- 
tural element, Naturaliſts have ever fallen upon ſhorter 
methods. A needle-point, dipped in ſpirit of vitriol, 
and then immerſed into a drop of pepper- Mater, rea- 
diiy kills all the animelcales ; which, though before 
friſking about with great livelineſs and activity, no 
ſooner come within the influence of the acid particles, 
than they ſpread themſelves, and tumble down to all 
appearance dead. The like may be done by a ſolution 
of ſalt ; only with this difference, that, by the latter 
application, they ſeem to grow vertiginous, turning 
round and rouud til} they fall down, TinQure of 
ſalt of tariar, uſed in the ſame manner, kills them ſtill 
more readily ; yet not ſo, but there will be apparent 
marks of their being firſt ſick and convulſed. Inks de- 
ſtroy them as faſt as ſpirit of vitrio}, and human blood 
produces the fame effect. Urine, (ack, ard ſugar, all 
deſtroy them, though not ſo faſt ; beſides, that there is 
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receive their deaths from this poiſon or that. 
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ſome diverfity in their figures and appearances, as they 

The 

int of a pin dipped in ſpittle, preſently killed all the 

Linds of animaicules in puddle-water, as Mr. Harris 
ſappoſes it will other animalcules of this kind. 

All who are acquainted with microſcopic obſerva- 
tions, know very well, that in winter, in which the 
beſt glaiſzs can diſcover no particle of auimated mat- 
ter, after a tew grains of pepper, or a fragment of a 
plant of almoſt auy kind, has been ſome time in it, ani- 
mals full of life and motion are produced; and thoſe in 
ſuch numbers, as to equal the fluid itſelf in quanti- 
Ly. —_When we ſee a numerous brood of young filhes 
in a pond, we make no doubt of their having owed 
their origin to the ſpawn, that is, to the eggs of the 
parents of the ſame ſpecies. What are we then to 
think of theſe? If we will conſider the progreſs of na- 
ture in the inſect tribes in general, and eſpecially in 
| ſach of them as are moſt analogous to theſe, we ſhall 
find it leſs difficult to give an account of their origin 
than might have been imagined, 

A ſmall quanticy of water taken from any ditch in 
the ſummer months, is found to be full of little worms, 
ſeeming in nothing ſo much as in ſize to differ from 
the microſcopic animalcules. Nay, water, without 
theſe, expoſed in open veſſels to the heat of the wea- 
ther, will be always found to abound with multitudes 
of them, viſible to the naked eye, and full of life and 
motion. Theſe we know, by their fature changes, 
are the fly-worms of the different ſpeeics of gnats, and 
multitudes of other fly-ſpecies; and we can eaſily de- 
termine, that they have owed their origin only to the 
eggs of the parent-fly there depolited. Nay, a cloſer 
obſcryation will at any time give ocular proof of this; 
as the flies may be ſeen laying their eggs there, and 
the eggs may be followed through all their changes to 
the fly again. Why then are we to doubt that the 
air abounds with other flies and animalcules as minute 
as the worms in thoſe fluids ; and that theſe laſt are on - 
ly the fly-worms of the former, which aſter a proper 
time ſpent in that ſtate, will ſuffer changes like thoſe 
of the larger kinds, and become flies like thoſe to 
whoſe eggs they owed their origin ? Vid. Reaumur. 
Hiſt. Inſect. vol. iv. p. 431. 

The diftcrently medicated liquors made by infuſions 
of different plants, afford a proper matter for the 
worms of different ſpecies of theſe ſmall flies: and there 
is no reaſon to doubt, but that among theſe ſome are, 
viviparoue, others oviparous; and to this may be, ina 
great meaſure, owiny the different time taken up for 
the production of theſe inſeAs in different fluids, 
Thole which are a proper matter for the worms of the 
viviparous fly, may be ſooneſt found full of them; as 
probably, the liquor is no ſooner in a ſtare to afford 
them proper nouriſhment, than their parents place 
them there : whereas thoſe produced from the eggs of 

the little oviparous flies, muſt, after the liquor is in a 
proper ſtate, and they are depoſited in it in the form 
of eggs, have a proper time to be hatched, before they 
can appear alive. 

It is eaſy to prove, that the animals we find in theſe 
vegetable infulions were brought thither from elſe- 
where. It is not leſs caſy to prove, that they could 

not be in the matter infuſed any more than in the wa- 
ter in which it is infuſed, 
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Notwithſtanding the fabulous accounts of ſalaman- 


Fluid, 


ders, it is now well known, that no animal, large o 


ſmall, can bear the force of fire for any conſiderable 
time; and, by parity of reaſon; we are not to belicve, 
that any inſect, or embryo inſect, in any ſtate, can 
bear the heat of boiling water for many. minutes. To 
proceed to enquiries on this foundation: If ſeveral 
tubes filled with water, with a ſmall quantity of vege- 
table matter, ſach as pepper, oak-bark, truffles, &c. 
in which, after a time, inſeQs will be diſcovered by 
the microſcope ; and other like tubes be filled with 
ſimple water boiled, with water and pepper boiled to- 
gether, and with water with the two other ingredients, 
all ſeparately boiled in it; when all theſe liquors come 
to a proper time for the obſervation of the microſcope, 


all, as well thoſe which have been boiled as thoſe 


which have not, will be found equally to abound with 
inſects; and thoſe of the ſame kind, in infuſions of the 


ſame kind, whether boiled or not boiled. Thoſe in the 


infuſions which had ſuſtained a heat capable of deſtroy- 
ing animal life, muſt therefore not have ſubſiſted either 


in the water or in the matters put into it, but muſt 


have been brought thither after the boiling; and it 


ſeems by no way ſo probably, as by means of ſome. 


little winged inhabitants of the air depoſiting their eggs 
or worms in theſe fluids. 

On this it is natural to aſk, how it comes to paſs, 
that while we ſce myriads of the progeny of theſe 
winged inſects in water, we never ſee themſelves ? The 
anſwer is equally caſy, viz. becauſe we can always 
place a drop of this water immediately before the to- 
cus of the microſcope, and keep it there while we are 
at leiſure to examine its contents; but that is not the 
caſe with repard to the air inhabited by the parent 
flies of theſe worms, which is an immenſe extent in 
proportion to the water proper for nouriſhing theſe 
worms; and conſequently, while the latter are cluſ- 
tered together in heaps, the former may be diſperſed 
and ſcattered, Nor do we want inſtances of this, even 
in inſects of a larger kind. In many of our gardens, 
we frequently find veſſels of water filled with worms 
of the guat kind, as plentifully, in proportion to their 
ſize, as thoſe of other fluids are with animalcules. 
Every cubic inch of water in theſe veſſels contains 
many hundreds of animals; yet we ſee many cubic 
inches of air in the garden not affording one of the pa- 
rent flies, 

But neither are we poſitively to declare that the pa- 
rent flies of theſe animalcules are in all ſtates wholly 
inviſible to us; if not ſingly to be ſeen, there are ſome 
ſtrong reaſons to imagine that they may in great cluſ- 
ters. Every one has ſeen in a clear day, when look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly at the (ky, that the air is in many places 
diſturbed by motions and convolutions in certain ſpots. 
Theſe cannot be the effects of imagination, or of 
faults in our eyes, becauſe they appear the ſame to all ; 
and if we conſider what would be the caſe to an eye 
formed in ſuch a manner as to ſce nothing ſmaller than 
an ox, on viewing the air on a marſh fully peopled 
with gnats, we muſt be ſenſible, that the clouds of 
theſe inſets, though to us diſtinctly enough viſible, 
would appear to ſuch on eye merely as the movin 
parcels of air in the former inſtance do to ns : — 
ſurely it is thence no raſh coneluſion to infer, that the 
caſe may be the ſame, and that wyriads of flying in- 
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ſets, too ſmall to be ſingly the objects of our view, 


Fluidity. yet are to us what the clouds of gnats would be in the 


former cale, 

Nernous Flulb. Sce AKATOMY), p. 761. col. 2. 

Elaſtic Flusbs. See AEzOLOGY, AIX, Fixtp Air, 
Gas, VAPOUR, &c. 

FLUIDITY, is by Sir Iſaac Newton defined to 
be, that property of bodics by which they yield to 
any force impreſſed, and which have their parts very 
ealily moved among one another. 

To this definition ſome have added, that the parts 
of a fluid are in a continual motion. This opinion is 
ſupported by the ſolution of ſalts, and the formation of 
tinctures. If a ſmall bit of ſaffron is thrown into a 
phial full of water, a yellow tincture will ſoon be 
communicated to the water to a conſiderable height, 
though the phial is allowed to remain at reſt ; which 
indicates a motion in thoſe parts of the fluid which 
touch the ſaffron, by which its colouring matter is 
carricd up. 

With regard to water, this can ſcarce be denied ; 
the conſtant exhalations from its ſurface ſhow, that 
there muſt be a perpetual motion in its parts from the 
aſcent of the ſteam through it. In mercury, where in- 
ſenſible evaporation does not take place, it might be 
doubied; and accordingly the Newtonian philoſophers 
in general have been of opinion, that there are ſome 
ſubltances eſſentially fluid, from the ſpherical figure of 
their conſtituent particles. The congelation of mer- 


*See Conge- cury, however, by an extreme degree of cold“, de- 
lation. 


monſtrates that fluidity is not eſſentially inherent in 
mercury more than in other bodies. 

That flaids have vacuities in their ſubſtance is evi- 
dent, becauſe they may be made to diſſolve certain bo- 
dies without ſenſibly increaſing their bulk. For ex- 
ample, water will diſſolve a certain quantity of ſalt; 
after which it will receive a little ſugar, and after that 
a litile allum, without increaſing its firſt dimenſions, 
Here we can ſcarce ſuppoſe any thing elie than that 
the ſaline particles were interpoſed between thoſe of 
the fluid; and, as by the mixture of ſalt and water, a 
conliderable depree of cold is produced, we may thence 
eaſily ſee why the fluid receives theſe ſubſtances with- 
out any increaſe of bulk. All ſubſtances are expan- 
ded by heat, and reduced into leſs dimenſions by cold; 
thereſore, if any ſubſtance is added to a fluid, which 
tznds to make it cold, the expanſion by the bulk of 
the ſubſtance added, will not be ſo much perceived as 
it this eifect had not happened; and if the quantity 
Aided be ſmal!, the fluid will contract as much, perhaps 
more, from the cold produced by the mixture, than 
it will be expanded from the bulk of the ſalt, This 
alſo may let us know with what theſe interſtices be- 
tween the particles of the fluid were filled up; namely, 
the element of fire or heat, The ſaline particles, upon 
their ſolution in the fluid, have occupied theſe ſpaces ; 
and now the liquor, being deprived of a quantity of 
this element equal in bulk to the falt added, feels ſen- 

dy colder. 

As, therefore, there is ſcarce any body to be ſonnd, 
but what may become ſolid by a ſufficient degree of 
cold, and none but what a certain degree of heat wil) 
render fluid; the opinion naturally ariſes, that fire is 
the cauſe of fluidity in all bodies, and that this ele- 
ment is the only eſſentially flaid ſubſtance in nature, 
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Hence we may conclude, that thoſe fabſtances which Flui 
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we call fuids are not eſſentially fo, but only aſſume that 


appearance in conſequence of an intimate union with Flummery, 


the element of fire ; juſt as gums aſſume a fluid appear- 
ance on being diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or ſalts in 


| Upon theſe principles Dr Black mentions fluidity 


as an effect of heat“. The different degrees of heat * See Che- 
which are required to bring different bodies into a %. 
ſtate of fluidity, he ſuppoſes to depend on ſome par- 115,11) 
ticulars in the mixture and compolition of the bodies * 


themſelves: which becomes extremely probable, from 
conſidering that we change the natural ſtate of bo- 
dies in this reſpect, by certain mixtures; thus, if two 
metals are compounded, the mixture is uſually more fu- 
ſible than either of them ſeparately. See CHEMISTRY, 
n 542. 

It is certain, however, that water becomes warmer 


by being converted into ice ; which may ſeem con- S e Conge- 
tradictory to this opinion. To this, however, the Doc- Aion. 


tor replies, that fluidity does not conſiſt in the degree 
of lenſible heat contained in bodies, which will affect 
the hand or a thermometer ; but in a certain quantity 


which remains in a latent ſtate f. This opinion he f See EV 
ſupports from the great length of time required to melt V 


ice; and to aſcertain the degree of heat requiſite to 
keep water in a fluid ſtate, he put five ounces of wa- 
ter into a Florence flaſk, and converted it into ice by 
means of a freezing mixture put round the flaſk, Into 
another flaſk of the ſame kind he put an equal quanti- 
ty of water cooled down nearly to the freezing point, 
by mixing it with ſnow, and then pouring it off. In 
this he placed a very delicate thermometer ; and found 
that it acquired heat from the air of the room in 
which it was placed : ſeven degrees of heat were gain- 
ed the firſt half hour, The ice being expoſed to the 
ſome degree of heat, namely, the air of a large room 
without fire, it cannot be doubted that it received heat 
from the air as faſt as the water which was not fro- 
zen: but, to prevent all poſſibility of deception, he put 
his hand under the flaſk containing the ice, and found 
a ſtream of cold air very ſenſibly deſcending from it, 
even at a conſiderable diſtance from the flaſk; which 
undeniably proved, that the ice was all that time ab- 
ſorbing heat from the air. Nevertheleſs, it was not 
till 1x hours that the ice was half-melted, though in 
that time it had abſorbed ſo much heat as onght to 
have raiſed the thermometer to 1409; and even aficr 
it was melted, the temperature of the water was found: 
ſcarce above the freezing point: ſo that, as the heat 
which entered could not be found in the melted ice, 
he conclnded that it remained concealed in the water, 
as an eſſential ingredient of its compoſition, Sce Con- 
GELATION. 

FLUKE, or FrounDER, in ichthyology. 
PLEURONECTES. 

Fruxte-Worm. Sce FAsSCIOLA. 

Flux of an Anchor, that part of it which faſtens in 
the ground. Sce AnCnoR. 

FLUMMERY, a wholeſome fort of jelly made of 
oat-meal. 

The manner of preparing it is as follows. Put three 
large handfuls of finely ground oat-meal to ſteep, for 
24 hours, in two quarts of fair water: then pour oft 
thc clear water, and put two quarts of freſh water to 

it: 


See 
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it : ſtrain it through a fine hair-ſieve, putting in two 
ſpoonſuls of orange-flower water and a ſpoonful of ſu- 
gar: boil it till it is as thick as a haſty-pudding, ſtir- 
ring it continually while it is boiling, that it may be 
very ſmooth. 

FLUOR, in phyſics, a fluid ; or, more properly, 
the ſtate of a body that was before hard or ſolid, but 
is now reduced by fuſion or fire into a ſtate of fluidity. 

| Flour Acid. Sec CHEMISTRY-Jndex 

FLour Albus. See MEpiclne- Index. 

FLour-Spar, or Blue-John, called alſo fluxing ſpars, 
vitreſcent or glaſs ſpars, are a genus of foſſils compoſed 
of calcareous earth united with an acid of a peculiar 
kind, of which an account is givenunder CHEMISTRY ; 
ſee that article, per Index at F/uor acid. 

They are little harder than common calcareous ſpars, 
and do not ſtrike fire with ſteel ; nor do they efferveſce 
with acids either before or after calcination. When 
expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they crack and ſplit in pieces, 
but do not melt without a violent heat, Engenſtroom 
informs us, that all of them which he tried melted 
pretty caſily before the blow - pipe; but he was obliged 
to take great care to prevent them from flying away 
before they were thoroughly heated. Their ſpecific 
gravity is from 3144 to 3175. Notwithſtanding the 
difkculty with which they are fuſed by themſelves 
however, they melt very readily in conjection with 
other earths ; running into a corroſive glaſs which diſ- 
ſolves the ſtrongeſt crucibles, unleſs ſome quartz or 
fire-clay be mixed in their compoſition, When gradu- 
ally heated, they give a phoſphoreſcent light ; but loſe 
this property when made red-hot. Thoſe which are 
coloured, particularly the green ones, give the ſtrong- 
eſt light. They melt calily with borax, and next to 
that with the microcoſmic ſalt, neither of them ma- 
king any efferveſcence. They diſſolve in acids when 
boiling, particularly aqua-regia ; and the ſolutions are 
precipitated by an alkali even though cold, but not ſo 
completely. M. Magellan informs us, that he has fre- 
quently diſſolved them in boiling vitriolic acid in order 
to get that of fluor in an aerial ſtate, There are 
three ſpecies. 

1. The indurated fluor is ſolid, and of an indeter- 
minate figure, of a dull texture, ſemitranſparent, and 
full of cracks in the rock. It is of a white colour. 

2. Sparry fluor. This has nearly the figure of ſpar; 
though, on cloſe obſeryation, it is found leſs regular ; 
nothing but its gloſſy ſurface giving it the reſemblance 
of ſpar, It is found of various colours, viz. white, blue, 
green, pale-green, violet, and yellow. 

3- The cryſtallized fluor is of four kinds. 1. Ha- 
ving an irregular figure, of a white, blue, or red co- 
lour. 2. Cryſtallized in cubes, of a yellow or violet 
colour. 3. Of a polyzonal ſpherical figure, white or 
blue coloured. 4. Of an octoedral figure, clear and 
colourleſs. 

The principal uſe of fluorsis for ſmelting ores, where 
they act as very powerful fluxes, and on this account are 
much valued. They are found in various countries, par- 
ticularly Sweden, and ſome other northern countries of 
Europe, From this quaility of melting caſily in combina- 
tion with other earthy matters, they have got the name of 
uors.“ The reſemblancebetween the coloured fluors and 
the compoſitions made of coloured glaſs (ſays Cronſtedt), 
has perhaps contributed not only to the fluors being 
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reckoned of the ſame value with the coloured quartz 
cryſtals, by ſuch collectors as only mind colour and 
figure, but to their alſo obtaining a rank among the 
33 ſlones in the apothecaries aud druggiſts ſnops. 

. Fabroni obſerves, that this combination of calca- 
reous earth with the ſparry acid is almoſt always tranſ\- 
parent: it often cryſtallizes in regular cubes, ſometimes 
ſingle from one line to two inches in diameter, and 
ſometimes of an indeterminate figure. They are ſome- 
times of a blue colour ; others are purple like ame- 
thyſts ; ſome are of a brown colour, others opaque. 
M. Magellan ſays, that fluors in general have this ſin- 
gular property, that on being melted by the flame of 
the blow-pipe, together with gypſum, the lead reſult- 
ing from both is all formed with facets on the outſide ; 
but if melted with terra ponderoſa, its ſurface is quite 
round or ſpherical. 

M. Margraaf has made experiments in order to diſ- 
cover the nature of theſe ſtones. He aſcertained the 
abovementioned diſtinctions between them and the 
gy pſcous ſpars ; and therefore infers, that they are not 
compounded of vitriolic acid with calcareous carth. He 
obſerved ſingular appearances on mixing them with vi- 
triolic and other acids, and ſubjecting the mixtures to 
diſtillation. 

Eight ounces of the powder of a green fluor bein 
mixed with an equal weight of pure oil of vitriol, and 
diſtilled together with a graduated hear, yiclded, after 
the watery part of the acid had paſſed, a fine white 
ſublimate, which aroſe and adhered to the neck of the 
retort, and even paſſed into the receiver. The firſt 
parts of this ſublimate which aroſe appeared like but- 
ter of antimony ; and, like this butter, they melted by 
the heat of a live coal brought near the neck of the re- 
tort: but the parts which aroſe towards the end of the 
operation, with the greateſt degree of heat, could not 
be melred by that hear. The retort being broken, a re- 
ſiduum was found weighing 12 0Zz. Hence 407. of oil 
of vitriol remained united with the ſpar. The bottom of 
the retort was obſerved to be pierced with holes. Laſt- 
ly, the liquor which had paſſed intothe receiver and 
the white ſublimate, had very ſenſibly a ſulphureous 
ſmell. The ſablimate, triturated a long time in a mor- 
tar with hot diſtilled water, diffolved, and paſſed thro” 
a filter. To the filtrated liquor ſome fixed alkali 
being added, a precipitate was formed ; which being 
well waſhed and dried, was readily melted by fire into 
a maſs reſembling porcelain. The ſame excellent and 
accurate chemiſt produced the ſame effects upon this 
ſtone, by ſubſtituting, inſtead of the vitriolic acid, the 
nitrous, marine, phoſphoric, or the concentrated ace- 
tous acids. 

Frvor Albus or Uterinus, in medicine, a kind of flux 
incident to women, popularly called the whites. Sce 
MEeDICcINE-Tndex. 

FLUSHING, an handſome, ſtrong, and conſider- 
able town of the United Provinces, in Zealand, and m 
the iſland of Walcheren, with a very good harbour, 
and a great forcign trade. It was put into the hands 
of queen Elizabeth for a pledge of their fidelity, and 
as a ſecurity for the money ſhe advanced. It is one of 
the three places which Charles V. adviſed Philip 1I, 
to preſerve with care. E. Long. 3. 32. N. Lat. $1. 26. 

FLUTE, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of 
all thoſe of the wind kind. It is played on by blowing 
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it with the mouth; and the tones or notes are changed 


by ſtopping and opening the holes diſpoſed for that 


purpoſe along its ide. 

This is a very ancient inſtrument. It was at firſt call- 
ed the flute 4 bee, from bec an old Gauliſh word ſigni- 
ſying the beak of a bird or ſowl, but more cſpecially of 
a cock; the term flute 4 bec mult therefore ſignify the 
beaked flute; which appears very proper, on comparing 
it with the traycric or German flute, The word flute 
is derived from fiuta, the Latin for a lamprey or tmall 
cel taken in the Sicilian ſcas, having ſeven holes im- 
mediately below the gills on each fide, the preciſe num- 
ber of thoſe in the front of the flute, 

By Merſcnaus this inſtrument is called the fi/tulagul- 
cis, ſeu Anglica ; the loweſt note, according to him, 
for the treble flute, is C faut, and the compaſs of the 
inſtrument 15 notes. There is, however a flute known 
by the name of the concert flute, the loweſt note of 
which is F. Indeed, ever ſince the introduction of the 
flute into concerts, the loweſt note of the inſtrument, 
of what ſizt ſoever it is, has been called F; when in 
truth its pitch is determinable only by its corre- 
ſpondence in reſpect of acuteneſs or gravity with one 
or other of the chords in the cala maxima or great 
ſyſtem. 

x Belides the true concert - flute, others of a leſs ſize 
were ſoon introduced into concerts of yiolins ; in which 
caſe the method was to write the flute-part in a key 
correſpondent to its pitch. This pradtice was introdu- 
erdin 1710 by one Woodcock, a celebrated performer 
on this inſtrument, and William Babcl organiſt of the 
churcn of All-hallows, Bread Street, London. "They 
failed, however, in procuring for the flute a reception 
into conceris of various inſtruments ; for which reaſon, 
ene Thomas Staneſby, a very curious maker of flutes 
and other inſtruments of the like kind, about the year 
1732, adverting to the ſcale of Merſennus, in which 
the loweſt note was C, invented what he called the new 
ſtem ; in which, by making the flute of ſuch a ſize 
asto be a fifth above concert pitch, the loweſt note be- 
came C il fa ut. By this contrivance the neceſſity of 
tranſpoſing the flute part was taken away; for a flute 
of this ſize, adjuſted to the ſyſtem abovementioned, be- 
came an ectave to the violin, To further this in- 
vention of Staneſby, one Lewis Merci, an excellent 
performer on the flute, publithed, about the year 1735, 
ſix ſolos for this inſtrument, three of which are ſaid to 
be accommodated to Mr Stanſbey's new ſyſtem ; but 
the German flute was now become a favourite inſtru- 
ment, and Staneſby's ingenuity failed of its effect.— 
One great objection indecd lics againſt this inſtrument, 
which, however, equally effects all perforated pipes; 
namely, that they are never perfectly in tune, or can- 
not be made to play all their notes with equal exact- 
neſs. The utmoſt that the makers of them can do is 
ta tune them to ſome one key; as the hautboy to C, 
the German flute to D, and the Engliſh flute to F; and 
to effect this truly is a matter of no ſmall difficulty, 
The Enpliſh flates made by the 3 Staneſby 
came the neareſt of any to perfection; but thoſe of 
Breilian, though excellent in their tone, are all too 
flat in the tpprr octave. For theſe reaſons ſome arc 
induced tothink, that the utmoſt degree of proficien- 
cy on any of thoic inſtruments is not worth the labour 
of attainiag it, 
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Cerman Flur, is an inſtrument entirely different 
from the common flute. It is not, like that, put into 
the mouth to be played; but the end is ſtopt with a 
tompion or plug, and the lower lip is applied to a 
hole about two inches and a half or three inches di- 
ſtant from the end, This inſtrument is uſually about 
a foot and a half long; rather bigger at the upper end 
than the lower ; and perforated with holes, beſides that 
for the mouth, the loweſt of which is ſtopped and open- 
ed by the little finger's preſſing on a braſs or ſome- 
times a ulver key, like thoſe in hautboys, baſſoons, &c. 
Its ſound is exceeding ſweet and agreeable ; and 
{ſerves as a treble in a concert. 

FLuTE, or FLuYT, is a kind of long veſſel, with 
flat rivs or floor-timbers, round behind, and ſwell- 
ed in the middle; ferving chiefly for the carrying of 
proviſions in ficets or {quadrons of ſhips ; though it is 
often uſed in merchancize, The word flute, taken for 
a fort of boat or veſſel, is derived, according to Borel, 
from the ancient flottz, a little boat, In the verbal 
proceſs of the miracles of St Catherine of Sweden, in 
the 12th century, we read Unus equuin ſuum una cum 
mercibus magni penderis introduxit ſuper inſtrumentum 
lignis fabricatum, vulgariter dictum fluta. Upon which 
the Bollandiſts oblſerye, that in fome copies it is read 
flotta, an inſtrument called by the Laints ratis; and 
that the word fiuttaor flotta aroſe from flotten or vlotten, 
6 to float.” 

FLUTES, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, are perpen- 
dicular channels or cavities cut along the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn or pilaſter. They are ſuppoſcd to have been firſt 
introduced in imitation of the plaits of womens robes ; 
and are therefore called by the Latins ſtriges and ruge. 
The French call them cannelures, as being excavations ; 
and we, flutes or flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblanee 
to the muſical inſtrument ſo called. They are chiefly 
affected in the Ionic order, in which they had their 
firſt riſe ; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer 
orders, as the Corinthian and Compolite ; but rarely 
in the Doric, and ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. 

FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary iſſue or evacu- 
ation of ſome humour. Fluxes are various and varia- 
ouſly denominated according to their ſeats or the hu- 
mours thus voided ; as a flux of the belly, uterine flux, 
hepatic flux, ſalival flux, &c. The flux of the belly 
is of four kinds, which have each their reſpective de- 
nominations, viz. the /zentry, or fuxus lientericus; the 
celiac, or fluxuschyloſus ; the diarrhes ; andthe dyſen- 
try, or bloody flux ;—all which are properly treated of 
in MEDICINE, 

FLux, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion 
of the ſea, happening twice in 24 hours; wherein 
the water is raiſed and driven violentlyagainſt the ſhores, 
The flux or flow is one of the motions of the tide ; 
the other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called 
the retinx or ebb. There is alſo a kind of reſt or ceſ- 
ſation of about half an hour between the flux and re- 
flux ; during which time the water is at its preateſt 
height, called h/gh-water, The flux is made by the 
motion of the water cf the ſea from the equator to- 
vards the poles ; which, in its progreſs, ſtriking againſt 
the coaſts in its way, and meeting with oppoſition from 
them, ſwells, and where it can find paſſage, as in flats, 
rivers, &c riſes up and runs imo the land. This mo- 
tion follows, iu ſome meaſure, the courſe of the moon; 
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Flur. 8 it looſes or comes later very day by aboat three 
- quarters of an hour, or more preciſely, by 48 miautics; 


and by ſo much is the motion of the moon tower than 
that of the ſun. It is always higheſt and greateſt in 
full moons, particularly thoſe of the equinoxes. In 
ſome parts, as at Mount St Michael, it riſes 80 or 90 
feet, though in the open fea it never riſes above a foot 
or two; and in ſome placcs, as about the Morca, there 
is no flux at all. It runs up ſome rivers above 120 
miles. Up che river Thames it only goes 80, V. near 
to K ingſton in Surry, Above London bridge the wa- 
ter flows four hours and cbbs cight ; aud below the 
bridge, flows five hours and ebbs ſe ven. 

FLux, in metallurgy, is ſumetimes uſed ſynonymouſly 
with fuſlon. Por iuitance, an ore, or other maiter, is 
ſaid to be in liquid flux, when it is completely fuſed, 

But the word flux is generally uſcd to higuify cer- 
tain ſaline mauttcrs, which facilitate the fuſion of ores, 
and other ma:ters which are difficultly fufble in cſ- 
ſays and redactions of ores. Fixed alkalis, nitre, bo- 
rax, tartar, and common falt, are the ſaline matters 
of which fluxes are generally compoſed, But the word 
flux is more particularly applied to m. xtures of different 
proportions of only nure and tartar ; and theſe fluxes 
are cUled by particular names accor ling to the pro- 
portion of theſe ingredients, as in the following ar- 
ticles. 

White Flux, is made with equal parts of nitre and 
of tatar detonated together, by which they are alka- 
liſed. The reſiduum of this detonation. is an alkali 
compoſed of the alkalis of the nitre and of the tartar, 
both which are abſl-1gly of the fame nature. As the 
proportion of nitre in this mixture is wore than is ſuf- 
ficient to conſu ne entirely 4/l the inflammable matter 


of the tartar, the al kali remaining after the detonation. 


is perfectly white, and is therefore called white flux ; 
and as this alkali is made very quickly, it is alſo called 
extemporaneous alkali, When a ſmall quantity only of 
white Aux is made, as a few ounces for inſtance, ſome 
nitce always remains undecompoſed, an] a little of the 
inflammable priaciple of he tartar, which gives a red 
or even a black colour to ſome part of the flux ; but 
this dees not happen when a large quantity of white 
flux is made; becauſe then the heat is much grea'cr. 
This ſuall quantity of undecompoſcd nitre and tartar 
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Mr Roy of calculation which greatly facilitates 
computaiions in the higher parts of matherra- 
tics, Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr Leibniiz contended 
for the honour of inventing it. It is probable they 
had both made progreſs ia the ſame diſcovery, un- 


known to cach other, before there was any publication 


on the ſubject. 

In this branch of mathematics, magnitudes of every 
kind are ſuppoſed generated by motion: a line by the 
motion of a point, a ſurface by the morion of a line, 
and a ſolid by the mo ion of a ſutface. And ſome part 
of a figure is ſuppoſed generated by an uniform mo- 
tion; in conſequence of which, the other parts may 
increaſe uniformly or with an accelerated or retarded 
motion, or may decreaſe in any of theſe ways; and 
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which remaius in White flux is not hurtful in moſt of Flux, 
the meianlic fullons in which this flux is employed: but 
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it the flux be required perfect re, it might eaſily. 
be diſengaged coin —— — fades by . 
and ſtrong caleination, without fuſion. | 

Crude Flux. By exude flux is meant the mixture of 
nitre aud tartar in any proportions, without detonation. 
Thus the mixture of cqual parts of the two falis uſed 
in the preparatian of the white flux, or the mixture of 
one part of nitre. and two parts of tar tar for the pre- 
paration of the black flux, are each of them a crude 
flux before detonation. It has alſo been called white 
ux, from its colour: but this mighz occaſion it to 
be confined with the white flux above deſcribed. 
The name, therefore, of crude flux is more convenient. 

Crude flux is detonated and alkaliſed during the 
reductions and fuſions in which it is employed, and is 
then changed inio white or black flux according to 
the proportion of which it is conipoied. This de- 
tonation produces good effects in theic ſuſious and re- 
ductions, if the ſwelling and extravalatiun of the de- 
tonating matters be guarded. againſt. Accordingly, 
crude flux may be employed ſucceſsfully in many ope- 
rations ; as, for inſtance, in the ordinary operation for 
procuring the regulus of autimony. 

Black Fux. Black flux is produced from the mix-- 
ture of two parts of tartar and one pari of nitre deto- 
naccd together. As the quantity of nitre which enters 
into the compoſitiou of this flux is not ſufficient to con- 
ſume all the inflam mable matter of the tartar, the al- 
kali which remains after the detonation contains much 
back maitcr, of the nature of coal, and is therefore 
called 5lack flux, 

This flux is deſignedly fo prepared, that it ſhall con- 
taiu 4 certain quantity of inflammable matter; for it 
is thereby capable, not only of facilitating the fuſion of 
metallic earths like the white flux, but alſo of reviving 
theſe metals by its phlogiſton. From this property 
it is alſo called reducing fux; the black flux, there- 
fore, or crude flux made with ſuch proportions of the 
ingredients as io be convertible into black flux, ought 
always to be uſed when metallic matters are at once 
to be fuſed and reduced, or even when deſtructive 
metals are to be fuſed, as theſe require a continual! 
ſupply of phlogiſton to prevent their calcination, 
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the computations are made by tracing the comparative 
yelocit es with which the parts flow. 


Fig. 1. If the parallelogram ABCD be generated Plate 
by an uniform motion of the line AB toward CD while CX V. 


it moves from FE towards fe, while the line BF re- 
ceivts the increment F/, and the figure will be increaſed 
by the parallelogram Fe; the line FE in this caſe un- 
derpoes no variation, 

The fluxion of any magnitude at any point is the 
increment that it would receive in any given time, ſup- 
poſing it to increaſe uniformly from that point: and 
as the meaſures will be the ſame, whatever the time 
be, we are at liberty to ſuppoſe it leſs than any aſſign- 
ed time. 

The firſt letters in the alphabet are uſed to repre- 

ſent / 
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ſent in variable quantities; the letters x, y, 2, variable 
quantities; and the ſame letters with points over them 
x, 5, 2, repreſent their floxions. 

Therefore if AB=a, and BY=x ; Ff, the fluxion of 
BF, will be =x, and Fe, the fluxion of AF, =ax. 

If the rectangle be ſuppoſed generated by the uni- 


form motion of FG towards CD, at the ſame time that 
HG moves uniformly towards AD, the point G keeping 
always on the diagonal, the lines FG, HG will flow 
uniformly ; for while Bf receives the increment H, and 
HB the increment HK, FG will receive the incre- 
ment /, and HG che increment Gh, and they will re- 

eive equal increments in equal ſucceſſive times. But 
the parallelogram will flow with an accelerated motion ; 
for while F flows to /, and H to K, it is increaſed b 
the gnomon KGf ; but while F and H flow throug 
the equal ſpaces f-m KL, it is increaſed by the gnomon 
Les greater than KGf; conſequently when fluxions 
of the ſides of a parallelogram are uniform, the fluxion 
of the parallelogram increaſes continually, 

The fluxion of the parallelogram BHGF is the two 
parallelograms KG and Gf; for though the parameter 
receives an increment of the guomon KGf, while its 
ſides flow to / and K, the part pG is owing to the ad- 
ditional velocity wherewith the parallelogram flows du- 
ring that time ; and therefore is no part of the meaſure 
of the fluxion, which muſt be computed by ſuppoſing 
the parameter to flow uniformly as it did at the begin- 
ning, without any acceleration. 

Therefore if the ſides of a parallelogram be x and y, 
their fluxions will be x and the fluxion of the paral- 
lelogram xy4yx ; and if x, that is, if the figure be 
a ſquare, the fluxion of x, will be 2xx, 

Fig. 2. Let the triangle ABC be deſcribed by the 
uniform motion of DE from A towards B, the point 
E moving in the line DE, ſo as always to tonch the 
lines AC, CB; while D moves from A to F, DE is 
uniformly iacreaſed, and the increaſe of the triangle is 
uniformly accelerated, When DE is in the poſition 
FC, it is a maximum. As D moves from F to B, the 
line DE decreaſes, and the triangle increaſes, but with 
a motion uniformly retard. 

Fig. 3. If the ſemicircle AFB be generated by the 
uniform motion of CD from A towards B, while C 
moves from A to G, the line CD will iacreaſe, but 
with a retarded motion; the circumference alſo increaſes 
with a retarded motion, and the circular ſpace in- 
creaſes with an accelerated motion, but not uniformly, 
the degrees of acceleration growing leſs as CD ap- 
proaches to the poſition GF. When C moves from 
G to B, itdecreaſes with a motion continually accele- 
rated, the circumference increaſes with a motion con- 
tinually accelerated, and the area increaſes with a mo- 
tion continually retarded, and more quickly retarded 
as CD approaches to B. 

The flaxion of a quantity which decreaſes is to be 
conſidered as negative. 

When a quantity does not flow uniformly, its fluxion 
may be repreſented by a variable quantity, or aline of 
a variable length; the fluxion of ſuch a line is called 
the ſecond fin ion of the quantity whoſe fluxion that line 
1: and it it be variable, a third fluxion may be dedu- 
ced from it, aud higher orders from theſe in the ſame 
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manner: the ſecond fluxion is repreſented by twe 


points as x 

The increment a quantity receites by flowing for 
any given time, contains meaſures of all the difterent 
orders of fluxions ; for if it increaſes uniformly, the 
whole increment is the firſt fluxion ; and it has no ſe- 
cond fluxions, I it increaſeswith a motion uniformly 
accelerated, the part of the increment occaſioned by 
the firſt motion meaſures the firſt Buxion, and the parts 
occaſioned by the acceleration .meaſures the ſccond 
fluxion. If the motion be not only accelerated, but 
the degree of acceleration continually increaſed, the 
two firſt fluxions are meaſured as before: and the part, 
of the increment occaſioned by the additional degree of 
acceleration meaſures the third; and ſo on. Theſe 
meaſures require to be corrected, and are only men- 
tioned here to illuſtrate the ſobject. 


DIRECT METHOD. 
Any flowing quantity being given to find its fluxion, 


Rure I. To find the fluxion of any power of a 
quantity, multiply the flaxion of the root by the ex- 
ponent of the power, and the product by a power of 
the ſame root leſs by unity than the given exponent. 


The fluxion of x*is 3x*x, of *, ; for the 
root of * is x, whoſe fluxion is &; which multiplied by 
the exponent , and by a power of x leſs by unity than 
n, gives the above fluxion. 

If x receive the increment x, it becomes xf; raiſe 


both to the power of , and & becomes u. 44 
—— K*, &c. ; but all the parts of the incre- 


2 

ment, except the firſt term, are owing to the accelera- 

ted increaſe of *, and form meaſures of the higher flux- 

ions, The firſt term only meaſures the firſt fluxion. The 
Z 


* 3 
fluxion of a* +2* | is 30222Xa*+2*| : for put a rz, 


we have x=22z ; and the fluxion of *, which is equal 


to the propoſed fluent, is 2 A; for which ſubſtituting 
the valacs of z and x we have the above fluxion. 


RuLE II. To find the fluxion of the product of ſe- 
veral variable quantities multiplied together, multiply 
the fluxion of each by the product of the reſt of the 
quantities, and the ſum of the products thus ariſing will 
be the fluxion ſought. 


Thus the fluxion of xy, is xy+y*x ; that of xyz, is 
xy2+xzy+y2x ; and that of xyzu, is x7 2u+xyuz+z21y 
Dux. i 

RuLE III. To find the fluxion of a fraction From 
the fluxion of the numerator multiplied by the deno- 
minator, ſubt ract the fluxion of the denominator mul- 


tiplied by the numerator, and divide the remainder by 
the ſquare of the denominator, 


Thus, the fluxion of KA s 2— 2. that of 3 13 


3 J J * 
EX py xn ray 
x+;) x4 
Rvts 


n 


RufE IV. In complex caſes, let the particulars be 
collected from the ſimple rules, and combined together. 


The floxion of i 2— 2 2 XXX 2x9" 25 for 
2 

the fluxion of & is 2xx, and of y* is 2, by Rule I. 

and therefore the fluxion of x*y* is (by Rule II.) 

2x*y5+295* xx ; which mukiplied by 2, (by Rule III.) 

and ſubtracting from it the fluxion of the denomina- 

tor 2, multiplied by the numerator, and dividing the 


whole by the ſquare of the denominator, gives the 
above fluxion. 


Ro rLE V. The ſecond fluxion is derived from the 
firſt, in the ſame manner as the firſt from the flowing 
quantity, i 

Thus the fluxion of x?, 3x*x; its ſecond, 6xx*+3x* x 
(by Rule II.); and ſoon ; but if x be invariable, x =o, 
and the ſecond fluxion of x*=6xx*, 


PROB. I. To determine maxima and minima. 


WHEN a quantity increaſes, its fluxion is poſitive z 
when it decreaſes, it is negative; therefore when it is 
Juſt betwixt increaſing and decreaſing, its fluxion is 
o. 

RuLE. Find the fluxion, make it zo, whence an 
2 will reſult that will give an anſwer to the que- 

ion. 

Ex aur. To determine the dimenſions of a cylindric 
meaſure ABCD, (kg. 4.) open at the top, which ſhall 
contain a given quantity (of liquor, grain, &c.) under 
the leaſt internal ſuperficies poſſible. 

Let the diameter AB=x, and the altitude BD=y ; 
moreover, let p. (3,14159, &c.) denote the periphery 
of the circle whoſe diameter is unity, and let c be the 
given content of the cylinder, 
rap itn: (px) the circumference of the baſe ; which, 
multiplied by the altitude), gives pxy for the concave 
ſuperficies of the cylinder. In like manner, the area 
of the baſe, by multiplying the ſame expreſſion into; 

. 4K * 
of the diameter x, will be found = which drawn 


PN 


into the altitude y, gives for the ſolid content of 


the cylinder; which being made =c, the concave ſur- 
C 


fac pxy will be found =7, and conſequently the 
7 


whole ſurface A. HY : Whereof the fluxion, which 
4 4 
; Acx FM being put=o, we ſhall get—8:xpx*=o ; 
os 


1 
ä 2 further, becauſe px* g gc, 
Pp 
and px*y=ac, it follows, that x=2y; whence y is alſo 
known, and from which it appears that the diameter 
of the baſe muſt be juſt double of the altitude. 

Fig. 7. To find the longeſt and ſhorteſt ordinates of 
any curve, GEF, whoſe equation or the relation which 
the ordinates bear to the abſciſſas is known, 

Make AC the abſciſſa =, and CE the ordinate y; 
take a value of y in terms of x,and find its fluxion; which 

Vor. VII. 


Then it will be — 


I © NS. 


making =o, an equation will reſult whoſe roots give 
the value of x when y is a maximum or a minimum. 

To determine when it is a maximum and when a mi- 
nimum, take the value of y, when xis a little more than 
the root of the equation ſo found, and it may be per- 
ceived whether it increaſes or decreaſes. 

If the equation has an even number of equal roots, 
will be neither a maximum nor minimum when its 
fluxion is =o. | 


Pros. II. To draw a tangent to any curve. 


Fig. 5. When the abſciſſa CS of a curve moves uni- 
formly from A to B, the motion of the curve will be 
retarded if it be concave, and accelerated if convex to- 
wards AB; for a ſtraight line TC is deſcribed by an 
uniform motion, and the fluxion of the curve at any 
point is the ſame as the fluxion of the tangent, becauſe 
it would deſcribe the tangent if it continued to move 
equably from that point. Now if S or Ce be the fluxion 
of the baſe, C4 will be the fluxion of the tangent, and 
de of the ordinate, And becauſe the triangles TSC, 
Ced, are equiangular, de: Ce :: CS: ST, wherefore, 

RULE, Find a fourth proportional to the fluxion of 
the ordinate valued in terms of the abſciſſa, the fluxion 
of the abſciſſa, and the ordinate, and ir determines the 
line ST, which is called the ſubtangent, and TC joined 
is atangent to the curve. 

Exa Mr. To draw a right line CT, (fig. 6.) to touch 
a given cirele BCA in a point C. | 

Let CS be perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 
put AB=a, BS=x, and SC=y : then, by the property of 
the circle, y* (CS.) —=BSXAS (N x) =ax—x* ; 
whereof the fluxion being taken, in order to determine 
the ratio of x and y, weget 2) J=AX—2XX; conſequently 


* 2y J , 2 275 
- 893 which multiplied by y, gives 2 
7 | 


5 
1 Wr 
= the ſubtangent ST. Whence (O being ſup 


ſed the _—_— we have OS (fa—x): CS O) :: CS 
): ST; which we alſo know from other principles. 


0 
Pros. III. To determine points of contrary ſlexure in 
curves. 


FIS. 7. Suppoſing C to move nniformly from A to 
B, the curve GEF will be convex towards AB when 
the celerity of E increaſes, and concave when it de- 
creaſes; therefore, at the point where it ceaſes to be 
convex and begins to be concave, or the oppolite way, 
the celcrity of E will be uniform, that is, CE will have 
no ſecond fluxion. Therefore, 

RuLE. Find the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate in 
terms of the abſciſſa, and make it =o; and from the 
equation that ariſes you pet a value of the abſciſſa, 
which determines the point of contrary flexure, 

Ex, Let the nature of the curve AGE be defined by 


the equation ay=a"x"+xx, (the abſciſſa AF and the 
ordinate FG being, as nſual, repreſented by x and y 


reſpectively). Then q cxpreſling the celerity of the 
7 —x 

a f 

point G, in the line FH, will be equal to 1 


9 


W hoſe fluxion, or that of 2 T+2x (becauſe « 
an 


Rr 


313 


314 


FW 


and x are conſtant) muſt be equal to nothing; that 
is,: oO Whence a — g, a" =8x* 


a" * 
64x*=a?, and x AF; therefore FG (=—-- ) 


a 
SI: From which the poſition of the point G is 
given. 


Pros, IV. To find the radii of curvature. 


THe curvature of a circle is uniform in every point, 
that of every other curve continually varying : and it 
is meaſured at any point by that of a circle whoſe ra- 
dius is of ſuch a length as to coincide with it in curva- 
ture in that point, 

All curves that haye the ſame tangent have the ſame 
firſt Auxion, becauſe the fluxion of a curve and its tan- 
gent are the ſame, If it moved uniformly on from 
the point of contact, it would deſcribe the tangent. 
And the defleQion from the tangent is owing to the 
acceleration or retardation of its motion, which is mea- 
ſured by its ſecond fluxion : and conſequently two 
eurves which have not only the ſame tangent, but the 
ſame curvature at the poiut of contact, will have both 
their firſt and ſecond fluxions equal. It is eaſily 
proved from thence, that the radius of curyature is 


— 4 x,y, and z, repreſenting the abſciſſa, ordinate, 


— 
and curve reſpectively. 
ExAur. Let the given curve be the common para- 
bola, whoſe equation is y=a7 x7 : Then will 5 ra xR 
os ö Jt EEE io cap 
— and (making x conſtant) Y =\X$a* x*x "= 
2 * . 
, * 


— 7 Nin 
: Whence 2 (Vx'+; JED 
T * 
2? a4: 
the radius of curvature\ x, 
the vertex where xz, will be =;4. 


INVERSE METH OD. 


4x+a and 


— {ﬀ} 
os 


Which at 


From a given fluxion to find a fluent. 
TH 1s is done by tracing back the ſteps of the direct 
method. The fluxion of x is x ; and therefore the flu- 


ent of x is x + but as there is no direct method of find- 
ing fluents, this branch of the art is imperfect. We 
can aſſign the fluxion of every fluent ; but we cannot 
aſſign the fluent of a fluxion, unleſs it be ſuch a one 
as may be produced by ſome rule in the direct method 
from a known fluent. 


GENERAL RULE. Divide by the fluxion of the root, 
add unity to the exponent of the power, and divide by 
the expenent ſo increaſed. 

For dividing the fluxion 2 x by x (the fluxion 
of the root x) it becomes nx*—* ; and, adding 1 to the 
exponent (1—1), we have 2x"; which divided by n, 


gives x", the true fluent of xw%—*x, 


ieee Ei * 
Hence (by the ſame rule) the 
Flucat of 3x * will be =x* ; 


8x3? 
That of 8. x="T"* 


x* 
That of 2 I 


That of „=; 51. 
Sometimes the fluent ſo found requires to be cor- 
rected. The floxion of x is x, and the fluxion of a++x 


is alſo x; becauſe à is invariable, and has therefore ne 
fluxion, 


Now wen the fluent of x is required, it muſt be 
determined, from the nature of the problem, whether 
any invariable part, as 4, muſt be added to the yariable 
part x. 

When fluents cannot be exactly found, they can be 
approximated by infinite ſeries, 


Ex, Let it be required to approximate the fluent of 


a — MK, : : a : 
| — in an infinite ſeries. 


K.; 
a'—x'l; 


The value of ===? expreſſed in a ſeries, is £4- 
7 KT — 


— 


- T 2 . $2. FEE — X x* 2 3 
c Z Fr — ac Bats F T6c 1e 


I I 
164%? 164 
fore muiciplicd by xx, and the fluent taken (by the 


xx*+&c, Which value being there- 


* CS. 
common method) we get N 207 10 43 + 
26 1 r „. 
80 4ac* anc X n+5 
PR FX FOR 
ELOISE — 9 A + XE. 
16c? 164CC“ 16a*c? 16450 +7 


PROB. 1. Te find the area of any curve. 


RurEe. Multiply the ordinate by the fluxion of the 
abſciſſa, and the product gives the fluxion of the figure, 
whoſe fluent is the area ot the figure. 


ExamP.1. Fig. 8. Let the curve ARMH, whoſe 
area you would find, be the common parabola, Let « 


repreſent the area, and 2 its fluxion. - 
In which caſe the relation of AB. (x) and BR O) be- 
ing expreſſed by y & (where a is the parameter) we 


thence get A ; and therefore =Rm HB ( 
S whence u= "Xa" x? = za = ix (be- 


canſe a"x"Zy )=; x ABX BR: hence a parabola is; 
of a rectangle of the ſame baſe and altitude. 

EXA. 2. Let the propoſed curve CSDR (6g. 9.) 
be of ſuch a nature, that (ſuppoſing AB unity) the ſum 
of the areas CSTBC and CDGBC anſwering to any 
two propoſed abſciſſas AT and AG, ſhall be equal to 
the area CRNBC, whole correſponding abſciſſa AN is 

equal 


F 


equal to ATXAG, the product of the meaſures of the 
two former abciſſas. 

Firſt, in order to determine the equation of the curve 
(which muſt be known before the area can be ſound), let 
the ordinates GD and NR move parallel to themſelves 
towards HY ; and then having put GD=y, NR=z, 
AT=a, AG=,, and AN, the fluxion of the area 


CDGB will be repreſented by ys, and that of the area 


CRNB by za: which two expreſſions muſt, by the 
natare of the problem, be equal to each other; becauſe 
the latter area CRNB exccods the former CDGB by 
the area CS TB, which is here conſidered as a conſtant 

aantity : and it is evident, that two expreſſions, that 
Jifer only by a conſtant quantity, muſt always bave 
equal fluxions. 


Since, therefore, ys is , and Aas, by hypotheſis, 
it follows, that u=as, and that the firſt equation (by 
ſubſtituting for 2) will become agi, or y=az, or 
laſtly ys=zar, that is, GDXAG=ZNRxXAN : there- 
fore, GD: NR:: AN: AG; whence it appears, that 
every ordinate of the curve is reciprocally as its corre- 
ſpouding abſciſla. 

Now, to find the area of the curve ſo deternined, 
put AB=1, BC, and BG=x: then, ſince AG (ix) 


b 
: AB (1) :: BC (6) : GD (y) we have y=7JT7, 
5 


conſequently « () = 7 bxx — xx + x*X— 
xXx -& c. Whence BGDC, the area itſelf 
os AS >. 


to be found. 


Hence it appears, that as theſe areas have the ſame. 


properties as logarithms, this ſeries gives an caſy me- 
thod of computing logarithms ; and the fluent may be 
found by means of a table of logarithms, without the 
trouble of an infinite ſeries : and every fluxion whoſe 
fluent agrees with any known logarithmic expreſſion, 
may be found the ſame way. Hence the fluents of 
fluxions of the following forms are deduced, 


The fluent of —_——=hyp.log.of a D; 


Vr 


fl log. of «Xxx+y/2ax+x* ; 
V 2ax +xx 2 * 


of. = hyp. log. of 0d 


M* ==x* UA — * 


and of - hyp- log. of =L == 
x ==x* a + ya" ==x" 


PROB. 2. To determine the length of curves. + 


Fig. 5. Becauſe Cde is a right-angled triangle, Cd“ 
Ce de; wherefore the fluxions of the abiciſla and 
ordinate being taken in the ſame terms and ſquared, 
their ſum gives the ſquare of the fluxion of the curve; 
whoſe root bei g extracted, and the fluent taken, gives 
the lengih of the curve. 

Ex Aur. To find the length of a cirsle from its tan- 
gent. Make the radius AO (fig. 5.) , the tangent 
of AC=t. and its ſecant =, the curve =z, and its 


I 


O NS. 


fluxion =z ; becauſe the ng OTC, OCS, 
are ſimilar, OT: OC :: OC: OS; whence OS 


= 5 and SA 2A = «a — — ; Whoſe 


t 
flaxion is = and becauſe the triangles OTC, 
a®* + 1 T 


dCe are ſimilar, TC (=!) : TO ( ) :: Ce 


= [ 7) Cd. = fluxion of the curve. 
a* +t*l; a" pt" 

Now by converting this into an infinite ſeries we have the 
fluxion of the curve 3 — 9 

a* a* PT 
ſequently 22.4 — ac LW & c. AC. 

; a* 54a 74 94 

Where, if (for example's ſake) AC be ſuppoſed an arch 
of zo degrees, and AO (to render the operation more 


&c. and con- 


caſy) be put = unity, we ſhall have /= T=65 772502 


(becauſe OS (:) : SC (+) :: OA (1): CT (= 
Whence, 
t. (AX, N)) 1924500 


FD 9 ) oben 500 
* (=' g ). 3833 
45 (=" xt'= ) n 


, 
25 (A. = )=.,0023759 


— (= , )- 


„ (S. efEee 
Cc. 
And therefore AC . 5773 9. 


0641500 0213833 , .0091277 0023759 , 


— 


; 7 9 T 
ooo % .0002639 + oo .,0000293 bs 
"= 15 "UP 19 
:0000097 .: 2900032 + =.5235987: for the length of 
21 23 


an arch of 30 degrees, which multjplied by 6 gives 


3-141592 + for the length of the ſemi-periphery of 


the circle whoſe radius is unity. 
Other ſeries may be deduced from the verſed ſine 


and ſecant ; and theſe are of uſe for finding fluents 
which cannot be expreſſed ia finite terms. 


w "yy ; 
7 S | Verſed ſine 
| 26w—w* | 5 | 
| 
— W 2 w 
© 7 — a Right fine | is 2 and 
8 \ 2 Radius Unity. 
WV, 2 | © 
—— a” + . 2 | 
. S | 
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c | n | Secant 
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lid. lid is generated, multiplied by its velocity on the edge 
Pao. III. To find the contents of 4 fol - de bolid, 7 computation is made as in the 
Lr the ſurface of the amber 4, plane be _ foregoing. 
lied by the 1 it paſies through in any time, the | 
1 foli which is the * of the ſo- Examy. Let it be propoſed to determine the convex 
lid required: the ſurface maſt therefore be computed ſuperficies of a cone ABC, fig. 11. 


in terms of x, which repreſents the line or axis on Then, the ſemidiameter of the baſe (BD or CD) 
which it moves, and by its motion on which the flux- being put =5, the ſlanting line or hypothenuſe AC=z, 
ion is to be meaſured, and the fluent found will give and PI (parallel to DC) =y, A z, the ſarſace 


the conten's of the 14. w, its fluxion o, and f= the periphery of a cir- 
Exaxy. Let it be propoſed to find the content of 2 cle whoſe diameter is unity, We ſhall, from the ſimi- 


ABC, fig. 10. i ; * 
"Pa the 2 altitude (AD) of the cone =a, and larity of the triangles ADC and Hh, haveb:c::y 


the ſemidiameter (BD) of its baſe =, the ſolid , 


its fluxion =, and the area of a circle whoſe radius 
is unity, =p : then the diſtance (AF) of the circle 
EG, from the vertex A, being denoted by x, we 
have, by ſimilar triangles, as a 1:0 :: x : EF (3) 


(mb) : 2 (H4) =2-: whence w ee ; and 


pot. 


conſequently w = This, when u, becomes 
=þcb=pþxDCxAC= the convex ſuperficies of the 


. pK. whole cone ABC: which therefore is equal to a rec- 

= Whence in this caſe, 4 (=p ft) == tangle under half the circumference of the baſe and 
[LET ; Nanting line. ES 

and conſequently . — which, when x=a(=AD) The method of fluxions is alſo applied to find the 

; 34 centres of gravities, and oſcillati n ot different bodies; 

gives — (=}þxBD*x;AD) for the content of the to determine the paihs deſcribed by projectiles and bo- 


whole cone ABC : which appears from hence to be 
juſt Jof cylinder of the ſame baſe and altitude, 


Pros. IV. To compute the ſurface of any ſolid body. 


Tur fluxion of the ſurſace of the ſolid is equal to 
the periphery of the ſurface, by whoſe motion the fo- 


are tranſparent. By this they are diſtinguiſhed from 
beetles, butterflics, graſshoppers, &c. 

Flies are ſubdivided into thoſe which have four, and 
thoſe which have two wings. 

Of thoſe with four wings there are ſeveral genera 
or kinds; as the ant, apis, ichneumon, &c. See A- 
PIS, FokMICA, &c. 

Of thoſe with two wings, there are likewiſe ſeveral 
kinds, as the gad-fly, gnat, &c. Sce GCap-Fly, &c. 

Thoſe who deſire a more particular account of the 
anatomy, generation, ſtructure, and manifold ſubdi- 
viſions of flies, may conſult Reaumer's Hiſtory of In- 
ſccts, tom. 4, See alſo ENToMOLOGY. 

Houſe-Flr. See Musca. 

Peſlileutial- Fir. See ErHIOIA, no 11, 

FLy, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden weights at 
its ends ; or rather, a heavy wheel at right angles, to 
the axis of a windlaſs, jack, or the like; by means 
of which, the force of the power, whatever it is, is 
not only preſeryed, but equally diſtribured in all parts 
of the revolution of the machine. Sce MEcnanics. 

Flies for Fiſhing. See Fisninc-Fly. 

Vegetable "Fir, a very curious natural production 
chiefly found in the Welt Indies. Excepting that 
it has no wings, it reſembles the drone both in fize 
and colour more than any other Britiſh inſet. In the 
month of May it buries itſelf in the earth, and be- 
gins to yegetate, By the latter end of July, the tree 


dies acted on by central forces, with the laws of cen- 
tripetal force in different curves, the retardates given 
to motions performed in reſiſting medii, the attractions 
of bodies under different forms, the direction of wind 
which has the greateſt effect on an engine, and to 
ſolve many other curious and uſeful problems. 


3 1 
Hy. FLY, in zoology, a larger order of inſects, the di - is arrived at its full growth, and reſembles a coral Fly. 
S—— ſtinguiſhing characteriRic of which is, that their wings branch; and is about three inches high, and bears I 


ſcveral little pods, which dropping off become worms, 
and from thence flies, like the Britiſh caterpillar.” 


Such was the account originally given of this ex- Phil. Tra 
But ſeveral boxes of theſe for 1763- 


traordinary production. 
flies having been ſent to Dr Hill for examination, his, 
report was this: There is in Martinique a fungus of 
theclavaria kind, different in ſpecies from thoſe hitherto 
known. It produces ſoboles from its ſides ; I call it 
therefore clavaria ſobolifera. It grows on putrid ani- 
mal bodies, as our fungus ex pede equine from the dead 
horſe's hoof, The cicada is common in Martinique, 
and in its nympha ſtate, in which the old authors call 
it tettigometra: it buries itſelf under dead leaves to 
wait its change; and when the ſeaſon is unfayourable, 
many periſh, The ſecds of the clavaria find a proper 
bed on this dead inſet, and grow. The tettigometra 


is among the cicadæ in the Britiſh muſeum : the cla- 


varia is juſt now known. This is the fact, and all the 
fact; though the untaught inhabitants ſuppoſe a fly 
to vegetate, and though there is a Spaniſh drawing of 
the plants growing into a trifoliate tree, and it has 
been figured with the creatore flying with this tree 
upon its back. 

The ingenious Mr Edwards has taken notice of this 
extraordinary production in his Gleanings of Natural 
= ſtory, from which the figures on Plate CX Cl. are 

en, 

FLr- Boat, or Flight, a large flat-bottomed Dutch 

veſſel, 
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FLY [ 
veſſel, whoſe burden is generally from 600 to 1200 
tous. It is diſtinguiſhed. by a ſtern remarkably high, 
reſembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad buttocks 
below. 

Fr-Catcher, in zoology, See Muscrcara. 

Fur-Trap, in botany, a newly diſcoyered ſenſitive 
plant. See Dio Muſcipula. 

Frr-Tree, in natural hiſtory, a name mou by 
ſome people of America to a tree, whoſc leaves, 
they toy, at a certain time of the year produce flies, 
On examining theſe leaves about the middle of ſum- 
mer, the time at which the flies uſed to be produced, 
there are found on them a ſort of bag of a tough 
matter, of about the ſize of a filbert, and of a duſky 
greeniſh colour, On opening one of theſe bags with 
a knife, there is uſually found a ſingle full-grown fly, 
of the gnat kind, and a number of ſmall worms, which 
in a day or two more have wings, and flee away in 
the form of their parent. The tree is of the mul- 
berry kind, and its leaves are uſually very largely 
ſtocked with theſe inſect- bags; and the generality of 
them are found to contain the inſects in their worm- 
ſtate ; when they become winged, they ſoon make their 
way out, The bags begin to appear when the leaves 
are young, and afterwards grow with them ; but they 
never rumple the leaf or injure its ſhape. They are 
of the kind of leaf galls, and partake in all reſpects, 
Except ſize, of a ſpecies we have frequent on the Jarge 
maple, or, as it is called, the Hcamore. 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtraight, 
and do not wind round, nor have the ſteps made ta- 
pering; but the fore and back part of cach ſtair 
and the ends reſpectively parallel to one another: 
So that if one flight do not carry you to your de- 
ſigned height, there is a broad half ſpace ; and then 

ou fly again, with ſteps every where of the ſame 
routed, and length as before, 


FLyERs, the performers in a celebrated exhibition 


among the Mexicans, which was made on certain great 


feſtivals, and is thus deſcribed byClavigero in his Hiſtory 
of that people. They ſought ia the woods for an ex- 
tremely lofty tree, which after ſtripping itof its branches 
and bark, they brought to the city, and fixed 1n the cen- 
tre of ſome large ſquare, They caſed the point of the 
tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on account of ſome 
reſemblance in its ſhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 
From this cylinder hung four ſtrong ropes, which 
ſerved to ſupport a ſquare frame. In the ſpace be- 
tween the cylinder and the frame, they fixed four other 
thick ropes, which they twiſted as many times round 
the tree as there were revolutions to be made by the 
flyers. Theſe ropes were drawn through four holes, 
made in the middle of the four planks of which the 
frame conſiſted, The four principal flyers diſguiſed 
like eagles, herons, and other birds, mounted the tree 
with great agility, by means of a rope which was laced 
about it from the ground up to the frame; from the 
frame they mounted one at a time ſucceſſively upon 
the cylinder, and after having danced there a little, 
they tied themſclves round with the ends of the ropes, 
which were drawn through the holes of the frame, and 
launching with a ſpring from it, began their flight 
with their wings expanded. The action of their bodies 
Put the frame and the cylinder in motion ; the frame 
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by its revolutions gradually untwiſted the cords by Flying. 
which the flyers ſwung ; ſo that as the ropes length. ——— 
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enced, they made ſo much the greater circles in their 
flight, Whilſt theſe four were flying, a fifth dauced 
upon the cylinder, beating a little drum, or waving a 
flag, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion of the danger 
he was in of being precipitated from ſuch a height. 
The others who were npon the frame (there having 
been 10 or 12 perſons generally who mounted), as ſoon 
as they ſaw the flyers in their laſt revolution, precipi. 
tated themſelves by the ſame ropes, in order to reach 
the ground at the ſame time amidſt the acclamations 
of the populace. Thoſe who precipitated themſelves 
in this manner by the ropes, that they might make a 
{till greater diſplay of their agility, trequently paſſed 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on ac- 
count of the little diſtance between them, it was poſ- 
ſible for them to do ſo. The moſt eſſential point of 
this performance conſiſted in proportioning ſo juſtly 
the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, 
that the Ayers ſhould reach the ground with 13 revo- 
lutions, to repreſent by ſuck number their century of 
52 years, compoſed in the manner we have already men- 
tioned, This celebrated diverſion is (till in uſe in that 
kingdom; but no particular attention is paid to the 
number of the revolutions or the flyers; as the frame 
is commonly ſexagonal or octagonal, and the flyers 
6 or 8 in number. In ſome places they put a rail 
round the frame, to prevent accidents which were 
frequent after the conqueſt; as the Indians became 
much given to drinking, and uſed to mount the tree 
when intoxicated with wine or brandy, and were un- 
able to keep their ſtation on ſo great a height, which 
was uſually 60 feet.“ See Plate CKCVI. 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, or other 
winged animal, in the air. 

The parts of birds chiefly concerned in flying are 
the wings and tail : by the firſt, the bird ſuſtains and 
wafts himſelf along: and by the ſecond, he is afliſt- 
ed in aſcending and deſcending, to keep his body 
poiſed and upright, and to obviate the vacillations 
thereof, | 

It is by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the peCtoral 
muſcles, that birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, 
ſtrong, and continued flying. Theſe muſcles, which 
in men are ſcarce a Joth part of the muſcles of the 
body in birds, exceed and outweigh all the other muſ- 
cles taken together; upon which Mr Willoughby makes 
this reflection, that if it be poſſible for man to fly, 
his wings muſt be ſo contrived and adapted, that he 
may make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in ma- 
naging them. | 

The tail, Meſſrs Willoughby, Ray, and many others, 
imagine to be principally employed in ſtecring and 
turning the body in the air, as a rudder; but Borelli 
has put it beyond all doubt, that this is the Jeaſt uſe of 
it, which is chiefly to aſſiſt the bird in its aſcent and 
deſcent in the air, and to obviate the vacillations of the 
body and wings: for, as to turning 10 this or that ſide, 
it is performed by the wings and inclination of the 
body, and but very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different thing 
from the rowing of a veſſel. Birds do not vibrate their 
wings towards the tail, as oars are ſtruck a the 

ern, 
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the water; but is diſpoſed hor1zontally, and preſerves 
the ſame fituation what way ſocver the bird turns. 
In effect, as a veſſel is turned about on its centre of 
gravity to the right, by a briſk application of the oars 
to the left; ſoa bird, in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn its fore-part to 
the left. Thus pigeons changing their courſe to the 
left, would labour 1t with their right wing, keeping 
the other almoſt at reſt. Birds of a long neck alter 
their courſe by the inclination of their head and neck; 
which altering the courſe of gravity, the bird will pro- 
cced in a new direction. 
The manner of FLYING is thus : The bird firſt bends 
his legs, and ſprings with a violent leap from the 
ground ; then opens and expands the joints of his 
wings, ſo as to make a right line perpendicular to the 
fides of his body : thus the wings, with all the feathers 
therein, conſtitute one continued lamina, Being now 
raiſed a little above the horizon, and vibrating the 
wings with yu force and velocity perpendicularly 
againſt the ſubject air, that fluid reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſ- 
ſions, both from its natural inactivity and elaſticity, by 
means of which the whole body of the bird is pro- 
truded. The reſiſtance the air makes to the with- 
drawing of the wings, and conſequently the progreſs 
of the bird, will be fo much the greater, as the waft 
or ſtroke of the fan of the wing is longer: but as the 
force of the wing is continually diminithed by this re- 
ſiſtance, when the two forces continue to be in equi- 


/ibrio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place; 


for the bird only aſcends ſo long as the arch of air 
the wing deſcribes makes a reſiſtance equal to the ex- 
ceſs of the ſpecific gravity of the bird above the air, 
If the air, therefore be ſo rare as to give way with the 
ſame velocity as it is ſtruck withal, there will be nore- 
ſiſtance, and conſequently the bird can never mount. 
Birds never fly upwards in a pcrpendicular line, but 
always in a parabola. In a direct aſcent, the natural 
and artificial tendency would oppoſe and deſtroy each 
other, ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. In a 
direct deſcent they would aid one another, ſo that the 
fall would be too precipitate, 

Artificial FE, that attempted by men, by the 
aſſiſtance of mechanics. | 

The art of flying has been attempted by ſeveral per- 
ſons inall ages. The Leacadians, out of ſuperſtition, 
are reported to have had a cuſtom of precipitating a 
man from a high cliff into the ſea, firſt fixing feathers, 
variouſly expanded, round his body, in order to break 
the fall. 

Friar Bacon, who lived near 500 years ago, not only 
affirms the art of flying poſſible, but aſſures us, that 
he himſelf knew how to make an engine wherein a man 
ſuti ng might be able co convey bimſelf through the 
air like a bird ; and farther adds, that there wis then 
one who had tried it with ſucceſs. The ſecret con- 
ſiſted in a couple of large thin ho!low copper-globes, 
exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than air, 
would ſuſtain a chair whereon a perſon might fit, Fa. 
Franciſco Lana, in his Frodr mo, propoſes the lame 
thing, as his own thought. He compntes, that a round 
vellel of plate-braſs, 14 fect in diameter, weighing 
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ing, ſtern, but waft them downwards; nor does the tail of 
. the bird cut the ir at right angles, as the rudder does 
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three ounces the ſquare foot, will only weigh 1348 
ounces; whereas a quantity of air of the ſame bulk 
will weigh 2155; d ounces; ſo that the globe will not 
only be ſuſtained in the air, but will carry with it a 
weight of 373d ounces, «nd by increaling the bulk of 
the globe, without increaling the thickneſs of the me- 
tal, he adds, that a veſſel might be made to carry a much 
greater weight, —But the fallacy is obvious: a globe 
of the dimenſions he deſcribes, Dr Hook ſhows, would 
not ſuſtain the pre ſſure of the air, but be cruſhed in- 
wards. Beſides, in whatever ratio the bulk of the globe 
were increaſed, in the ſame muſt be the thickneſs of 
the metal, and conſ.queitly the weight be increaſed : 
ſo that there would be no advantage in ſuch augmen- 
tation, Sce AEROSTATION. 

The ſame author deicribes an engine for flying, in- 
yented by the Sicur Beſnicr, a ſmith of Sable, in the 
county of Main. Vid. Fhiloſeph. Collect. NY n. 

The philoſophers of king Charles the Second's reign 
were mightily buſied at out this art. The famous bi- 
ſhop Wilkins was 1o coufide nt of ſucecſs in it, that he 
ſays, he does not queſtion but iu future ages it will 
be as uſual to hear a man call for his wings, when he is 
going a journey, as it is now 10 call for his boots. 

FirinG-Bridge. See B&IDGE. 

FLring-Fiſh, a name given by the Engliſh writers 
to ſeveral ſpecics of tiſh, which by means of their long 
fins, have a method of keeping them ſelves out of water 
a conſiderable time, Sce FXOCOETUS. 

FLrinG-Pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or 
fan whereby to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity 
of the clock's motion, when the weight deſcends in the 


ſtriking part. 


FO, or Fok; an idol of the Chineſe, He was ori- 
ginally worſhipped 1n the Indies, and tranſported from 
thence into China, together with the fables with which 
the Indian books were filled. He is ſaid to have per- 
formed moſt wonderful things, which the Chineſe have 
deſcribed in ſeveral volumes, and repreſented by cuts. 

Sett of Fo, Sec CHINA, no 103, 

Fo Rien. See FOKLEN. 

FOAL, or Corr and Filtr; the young of the horſe 
kind. The word co/t, among dealers, is underſtood of 
the male, as fi//y is of the female. See Corr. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic ſections, is applied 
to certain points in the parabola, cllipſis, and hyper- 
bola, where the rays reflected from ail parts of theſe 
curves concur and meet, Sce Conc S:0 tons, 

Focus, in optics; a point in which any number of 
rays, after being reflected or refracted, meet. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes or other 
cattle, In ſome places hay and ſtraw, mingled toge- 
ther, is peculiarly denominated fedder. 

FoDDER, in the civil law, is uſed for a prerogative 
that the prince has, to be provided of corn and other 
meats for his horſes, by the ſubjects, in his warlike 
exped ions. ; 

FopDER, in mining, a meaſure containing 22 hun- 
dred and an half weight, though in London but 20 
hundred weight, 

FOENUGREFK, in botany. See Tr1IGONELLA. 

FOE N US Nnauviicum, Where money is lent to 
a merci aut, to br employ+d in a beneficial trade with 
condition io be repaid, wich extraordinary ay = 
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caſe ſuch voyage was fafely performed, the agreement 
was ſometimes called fænus nauticum, ſometimes uſura 
maritima. But as this gave an opening for uſurious 
and gaming contracts, 19 Geo. II. c. 37. enacts, that 
all money lent on bottomry, or at reſpondentia, on veſ- 
ſcls bound to or from the Eaſt - Indies, ſhall be expreſs- 
ly lent only upon the ſhip or merchandiſe : the lender 
to have the benefit of ſalvage, &c. Blackſt. Com. II. 
459. Mol. de Fur. Mar. 561. 

FOESIUS (Anulius), a very learned and celebra- 
ted phyſician ot the faculty of Paris, born at Mentz in 
1528. He tranſlated into Latin the whole works of 
Hippocrates, judiciouſly correcting the Greek text as 
he went along; and compoſed a kind of dictionary ta 
him, intitled, Oeconomia Hippocratis, He tranſlated, 
belide, the Commentarics ot Galen upon the ſecond 
book of Hippocrates ; and was the author of ſome 
other works. After practiſing phylic a long time with 
great ſucceſs and reputation, at Lorrain and other 
places, he died in 1596. 

FOETOR, in medicine, ſtinking or fetid efluyia 
ariling from the body or any part thereof. 

FOETUS, the young of all viviparous animals 
whilſt ia the womb, and of oviparous animals before 
being hatched : the name is transferred by botaniſts to 
the embryos of vegetables, 

Strictly, the name is applicd to the young after it 
is perfectly formed: till which time it is more properly 
called EMBRYO, Sec ANATOMY, u 109, 110. 

In the human foetus are ſeverai peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult; ſome of them are as follows. 
I. The arteries of the navel-ſtring, which are conti- 
nuations of the hypograſtics, arc, after the birth, 
ſhrivelled np, and form the ligamenta umbilic. infer, 
2. The vcius of the navel-ſtring are formed by the 
union of all the venous branches in the placenta, and 
paſſing into the abdomen become the falciform ligament 
of the liver. 3. The lungs, before being inflated with 
air, are compact and heavy, but after one inſpiration 
they become light, and as it were ſongy: and it may 
be noted here, that the notion of the lungs ſinking in 
water before the child breathes, and of their ſwimming 
after the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the 
child had or had not breathed, much leſs that it was 
murdered : for the uninflated langs become ſpecifically 
lighter than water as ſoon as any degree of putrefaQtion 
takes place in them ; and this ſoon happens after the 
death of the child; beſides, where the utmoſt care hath 
been taken to preſerve the child it hath breathed once 
or twice, and then died. 4. The thymus gland is very 
large in the foetus, but dwindles away in proportion as 
years advance. 5. The foramen ovale in the heart of 
a foetus, is generally cloſed in an adult. 

FOG, or Misr, a mc<teor, conſiſting of groſs va- 
pours, floating near the ſurface of the earth. 

Miſts, according to lord Bacon, are imperfect con- 
denſations of the air conſiſting of a large proportion 
of the air, and a ſmall one of the 2queous vapour: and 
theſe happen in the winter, about the chauge of the 
weather from froſt tu thaw, or from thaw to froſt ; but 
in the ſummer, and in the ſpring, from the expanſion 
of the dew. | 

If the vaponrs, which are raiſed plentiſully from the 
earth and waters, either by the ſolar or ſubterrancous 
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heat, do at their firſt entrance into the atmoſphere Fogage 


meet with cold enough to condenſe them to a conſider- 
able degree, their ſpecific gravity is by that means in- 
creaſed, and ſo they will be ſtopped from aſcending ; 
and either return back in form of dew or of drizzling 
rain, or remain ſuſpended for ſome time in form of a 
fog. Vapours may be ſeen on the high grounds as 
well as the low, but more eſpecially about marſhy pla- 
ces. They are eaſily diſſipated by the wind, as alſo by 
the heat of the ſun. They continue longeſt in the low- 
eſt grounds, becauſe theſe places contain moſt moiſture, 
and are leaſt expoſed to the action of the wind. 

Hence we may eaſily conceive, that fogs are only 
low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of the air ; 
as clouds are no other than fogs raiſed on high, See 
CLovup, ' 

When fogs ſtink, then the vapours are mixed with 
ſulphnreous exhalations, which ſmell ſo. Objects view- 
ed through fogs appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr Boyle obſerves, that 
upon the coaſt of Coromandel, and moſt maritime 

arts of the Eaſt-Indies, there are, notwithſtanding the 

eat of the climate, annual fogs ſo thick, as to occaſion 
people of other nations who reſide there, and even the 
more tender {fort of the natives, to keep their houſes 
cloſe ſhut up. 

Fogs are commonly pretty ſtrongly electrified, as ap- 
pears from Mr Cavallo's obſervations upon them. Sce 
ELECTRICITY, no 76. 

FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs not caten 
up in ſummer. 

FOGLIETA, (Obertoor Hubert), a Genoeſe prieſt, 
and one of the moſt learned writers of the 16th cen- 
tury. He had a ſhare in the diſturbances that were raiſ- 
ed at Genoa, for which he was baniſhed ; and died at 
Rome in 1581, aged 63. He wrote a hiſtory of Genoa. 
in Italian, which is highly eſteemed ;. and many works 
in Latin, 

FOGO, or Fuzco. See Fukco, 

FOHI. See FE; and CHINA, n“ 7. 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in 
our language. It literally ſignifies weak ; and in that 
ſenſe is applied to the body of animals and the paris 
thereof, as forb/e reins, foible fight, &c. being deriv» 
ed from the Italian fievo/e, of the Latin flebilis, io ba 
« lamented, piticd.” 

But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote 
a defect or Haw in any perſon or thing. Thus we ſay, 
every perſon. has his foible ; and the great ſecret con- 
ſiſts in hiding it artfully : Princes are gained by flatte- 
ry, that is their foible : The foible x young people is 
pleaſure ; the foible of old men is ayarice ; the foible of 
the great and learned is vanity.; the foible of women 
and girls, coquetry, or an affeQation of having gallants: 
You ſhould know the forty and the foible of a man be- 
fore you employ him: We ſhould not let people per- 
ceive that we know their foible, | 

FOIL, in fencing, denotes a blunt ſword, or one 
that has a button at the end covered with leather, uſed 
in learning the art of fencing. 

Foil, among plaſs-grinders, a ſheet of tin, with 
quickſilver, or the like, laid on the backſide of a looking- 
glaſs, to make it reflect. Sce FOLIATING. 

Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf of metal 2 
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under a precious ſtone, in order to make it look tranſ- 
parent, and give it an agreeable different colour, either 


- deep or pale: thus, if you want a ſtone to be of a pale 


colour, put a foil of that colour under it; or if you 
would have it deep, lay a dark one under it, 

Theſe foils are made cither of copper, gold, or gold 
and ſilver together. The copper foils are commonly 
known by the name of Nuremberg or Cerman foils ; 
and are prepared as follows : Procure the thinneſt cop- 
per-plates you can get : beat theſe plates gently upon 
a well-poliſhed anvil, with a poliſhed hammer, as thin 
as poſſible ; and placing them between two iron-plates 
as thin as writing-paper, heat them in the fire ; then 
boil the foil in a pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar, 
and ſalt, conſtantly ſtirring them till by boiling they 
become white ; after which, taking them out and dry- 
ing them, give them another hammering, till they are 
made fit for your purpoſe : however care mult be taken 
not to give the foils to much heat, for fear of melting ; 
nor muſt they be too long boiled, for fear of attracting 
too much ſalt, 

The manner of poliſhing theſe foils is as follows : 
Take a plate of the beſt copper, one foot long and 
about five or ſix inches wide, poliſhed to the greateſt 
perfection; bend this to a long convex, faſten it upon 
a half roll, and fix it to a bench or table ; then take 
ſome chalk, waſhed as clean as poſſible, and filtred 
through a fine linen cloth, till it be as fine as you can 
make it ; and having laid ſome thereof on the roll, and 
wetted the copper all over, lay your foils on it, and 
with a poliſhing ſtone and the chalk poliſh your foils 
till they are as bright as a looking-glaſs ; after which 
they muſt be dried, and laid up ſecure from duſt, 

- FOKIEN, a province of China in Aſia, commo- 
diouſly .ituated for navagation and commerce, part of 
it bordering on the ſea, in which they catch large 
quantities of fiſh, which they ſend ſalted to other parts 
of the empire. Its ſhorcs are very uneven, by reaſon 
of the number and variety of its bays ; and there are 
many forts built thereon to guard the coaſt. The air is 
hor, but pure and wholeſome, 

The mountains are almoſt every where diſpoſed into 
a kind of amphitheatres, by the labour of the inhabi- 
rants, with terraccs placed one above another. The 
fields are watered with rivers and ſprings, which iſſue 
out of the mountains, and which the huſbandmen 
conduct in ſuch a manner as to overflow the fields of 
rice when they pleaſe, becauſe it thrives beſt in watery 
ground, They make uſe of pipes of bambo for this 

1rpoſe, 

r They have all commodities in common with the reſt 
of China ; but more particularly muſk, precious ſtones, 
quickſilver, ſilk, hempen cloth, calico, iron, and all 
ſorts of utenſils, wrought to the preateſt perfection. 
From other countries they have cloves, cinnamon, pep- 
per, ſandal- wood, amber, coral, and many other things. 
The capital city is Foutcheou Fou ; or, as others would 
have it written, Fucherofu. But as for Fokien, which 
moſt peopraphers make the capital, Groſier informs us 
there is no ſuch place. 

FOLARD (Charles), an eminent Frenchman, fa- 
mous for his {kill and knowledge in the art military, 
was born at Avignon in 1669, of a noble family, but 
not a rich one. He diſcoyered an early turn for the 
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ſciences, and a ſtrong paſſion for arms: which laſt was Folarg; 
ſo inflamed by reading Cæſar's Commentaries, that he w—w—— 


FOL 


inliſted at 16 years of age. His father got him off, 
and ſhut him in a monaſtery : but he made his eſcape 
in about two years after, and entered himſelf a ſecond 
time in quality of cadet. His inclination for military 
affairs, and the great pains he took to accompliſh him- 
ſelf in that way, recommended him to notice ; and he 
was admitted into the friendſhip of the firſt-rate offi- 
cers. M. de Vendome, who commanded in Italy in 
1720, made him his aid-de-camp, having conceived the 
higheſt regard for him ; and ſoon after ſent him with 
part of his forces into Lombardy, He was entirely 
truſted by the commander of that army ; and no mea- 
ſures were concerted, or ſteps taken, without conſult - 
ing him. By purſuing his plans, many places were 
taken, and advantages gained; and ſuch, in ſhort, were 
his ſervices, that he had a penſion of 400 livres ſettled 
upon him, and was honoured with the croſs of St 
Lewis, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly Auguſt 15, 
1705, at the battle of Caſſano; where he received a 
wound upon his left hand, which deprived him of the 
uſe of it ever after. It was at this battle that he con- 
ceived the firſt idea of that ſyſtem of columns, which 
he afterwards prefixed to his Commentaries upon Poly- 
bins, The duke of Orleans ſending de Vendome again 
into Italy in 1706, Folard had orders to throw himſelf 
into Modena to defend it againſt Eugene : where, tho” 
he acquitted himſelf with his uſual ſkill, he was very 
near being aſſaſſinated, The deſcription which he has 
given of the conduct and character of the governor of 
this town, may be found in his Treatiſe of the De- 
fence of Places, and deſcrves to be read. He received 
a dangerous wound on the thigh at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, and was ſome time after made priſoner by 
prince Eugene, Being exchanged in 1711, he was 
made governor of Bourbourg. In 1714 he went to 
Malta, to aſſiſt in defending that iſland againft the 
Turks. Upon his return to France, he embarked for 
Sweden, having a paſſionate deſire to ſee Charles XII. 
He acquired the eſteem and confidence of that famous 
general, who ſent him to France to negociate the re- 
eſtabliſhment of James II. upon the throne of Eng- 
land; but that project being dropped, he returned to 
Sweden, followed Charles XII. in his expedition to 
Norway, and ſerved under him at the ſiege of Frede- 
rickſhall, where that prince was killed, Dec. 11, 1718. 
Folard then returned to France ; and made his laſt 
campaign in 1719, under the duke of Berwick, in qua- 
lity of colonel. From that time he applied himſelf in- 
tenſely to the ſtudy of the art military as far as it 
could be ſtudied at home ; and built his theories upon 
the foundation of his experience and obſervations on 
facts. He contracted an intimacy with count Saxe, 
who, as he then declared, would one day prove a very 
great general, He was choſen a fellow of the Royal 
Society at London in 1749; and, in 1751, made a 
journey to Avignon, where he died in 1752, aged 83 
years, He was the author of ſeveral works, the prin- 
cipal of which are, 1. Commentaries upon Polybius, 
in ſix volumes, 4to. 2. A Book of new Diſcoveries 
in War. 3. A Treatiſe concerning the Defence of 
Places, &c. in French, Thoſe who would know more 


of this eminent ſoldier, may conſult a French pack, 1 
titled, 
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Folc-lands titled, Memoirs pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire de M. de Che- 


i 
Folengio. 


valicr de Folard. Rati/bone , 1753, 12mo. 

FOLC-Laxps, (Sax.) copy-hold lands fo called in 
the time of the Saxons, as charter-lands were called 
boc-lands, Kitch. 173. Folkland was terra vulgi or 
popularis ; the land of the vulgar people, who bad no 
certain eſtate therein, but held the fame, under the 
rents and ſervices accaitomed or agreed, at the will 
only of their lord the thane ; and it was therefore not 
put in Writing, but accounted præ dium ruſticum et iguo- 
bile. Spelm. of Feads, c. 5. 

FOFLCMOTE, or For RN OTE, (Sax. Folcgemot, 
i. e. conventus populi), is compounded of folk populus, 
and mote, or gemote convenire ; and lignified originally, 
as Soianer iu his Saxon Dictionary informs us, à ge- 
ncral aſſembly of the people, to conlider of and order 
matters of the commonwealth. And Sir Henry Spel- 
man ſays, the fo/cmote was a ſort of annual parliament, 
or convention of the biſhops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, upon every May-day yearly ; where the lay- 
men were ſworn to defend one another and the king, 
and to preſerve the laws of the kingdom; and then 
conſulted of the common ſafety. But Dr Brady infers 
from the laws of the Saxon kings of Englang, that it 
was an inferior court, held before the king's reeve or 
ſteward, every month, to do t right, or compoſe 
ſmaller differences, from whence there lay appeal to the 
ſuperior courts ; C/. p. 48. aire ſeems to think 
the fo/cmote not diſtin from 5 or common 
general meeting of the county, See his Aug. Sax. 
Gov. 155. u. 

Manwood mentions folcmote as à court holden in 
London, wherein all the fo/k and people of the city did 
complain of the mayor and aldermen, for miſgovern- 
ment within the ſaidcity ; and this word is ſtil] in uſe 
among the Londoners, and denotes ce/ebrem ex tota ci- 
vitate conventum. Stow's Survey. According to Ken- 
net, the folcmote was a common- council of all the inha- 
bitants of a city, town, or borough, convened often 
by ſound of bell, to the Mate Hall, or Houſe ; or it was 
applied to a larger congreſs of all the freemen within a 
county, called the ſhire· mote, where formerly all knights 
and military tenants did fealty to the king, and elected 
the annual ſheriff on the iſt of October; till this popu- 
lar election, to avoid tumults and riots, devolved to the 
king's nomination, anno 1315, 3 Edw. 1. After which 
the city folkmote was ſwallowed up in a ſelect commit - 
tee or common=council, aud the country fo/kmote in the 
ſheriff's tourn and aſſiſes. 

The word fo/k;note was alſo uſed for any kind of po- 
pular or public meeting; as of all the tenants at the 
court-leet, or court-baron, in which ſignification it was 
of a leſs extent. Paroch. Antig. 120. | 

FOLENGIO ('Thcophilus), of Mantua, known al- 
ſo by the title of Merlin Coccaye, an Italian poet, re- 
markable for giving to a pocm a name which has been 
adopted ever Tres for all trifling performances of the 
ſame ſpecies, conſiſting of buffoonry, puns, anagrams, 
wit without wiſdom, and humour without good-ſenſe. 
His poem was called The Macaroni, from an Italian 
cake of the ſame name, which is ſweet to the taſte, but 
has not the leaſt alimentary virtue, on the contrary 
palls the appetite and cloys the ſtomach. Theſe idle 
poems, however, became the reigning taſte in Italy 
and in France: they gave birth to macaroni 

Vor. VII. 
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it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and 


F OL. 


mies; and, reaching England, to macaroni clubs: 
till, in the end, every thing inſipid, contemptible, and 


ridiculous, in the character, dreſs, or behavour, of 
both men and women, is now ſumed up in the de- 
ſpicable appellation of a macaroni, Folengio died in 
1544. 

FOLIA, among botaniſts, particularly ſignify the 
leaves of plants ; thoſe of lowers being expreſſed by 
the word petals, Sce LEAF. 

FOLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, 
leaves, branches, &c. 

FoLIAGE, is particularly uſed forthe repreſentations 
of ſuch flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether 
natural or artificial, as are uſed for enrichments on ca- 
pitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

FOLIATING of LookinG-GLASES, the ſpread- 
ing the plates over, after they are poliſhed, with quick- 
ſilyer, &c. in order to reflect the image, It is per- 
formed thus: A thin blotting paper is ſpread on the 
table, and ſprinkled with fine chalk ; and then a fine 
lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, is laid over the pa- 
per; upon this is poured mercury, which is to be diſ- 
tributed equally over the Jeaf with a hare's-foot or 
cotton : over this is laid a clean paper, and oyer that 
the glaſs-plate, which is preſſed down with the right- 
hand, and the paper drawn gently out with the left: 
this being done, the plate is covered with a thicker 
paper, and loaded with a greater weight that the ſu- 
33 mercury may be driven out and the tin ad- 

ere more cloſely to the plaſs. When it is dried, the 


weight is removed, and looking-glaſs is complete. 


Some add an ounce of marcaſite, melted by the fire; 
and, leſt the mercury ſhould evaporate in ſmoke, they 
pour it into cold water; and when cooled, ſqueeze 
through a cloth, or tkrough leather. 

Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin and lead to 
the marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner. 

FOLIATING of Globe Looking-glaſſes, is done as fol- 
lows : Take five ounces of quickſilver and one ounce 
of biſmuth ; of lead and tin, half an ounce each: firſt 
put the lead and tin into fuſion, then put in the biſ- 
math ; and when you perceive that in fuſion too, let 
ur the quickſilver 
into it: after this, take the glaſs- globe, which muſt 
be very clean, and the inſide free from duſt : make a 
paper-funnel, which put into the hole of the globe, as 
near the glaſs as you can, ſo that the amalgam, when 
you pour it in, may not ſplaſh, and cauſe the glaſs to be 
full of ſpots ; pour it in gently, and move it about, fo 
that the om may touch every where: if ycu find 
the amalgam begin to be curdly and fixed, then hold it 
over a gentle fire, and it will eaſily flow again; and if 
you find the amalgam too thin, add a little more lead, 
tin, and biſmuth to it. The finer and clearer your 
globe is, the better will the looking-glaſs be, 

Dr Shaw obſeryes, that this operation has conſider- 
able advantages, as being performable in the cold ; and 
that it is not attended with the danger of poiſonous 
fames from arſenic, or other nnwholſome matters, u- 
ſually employed for this purpoſe : beſides, how far it 
is applicable tothe more commodious foliating of the 
common looking glaſſes, and other ſpeculums, he 
thinks, may deſerve to be conſidered, 

FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a page, or 
rather both the right and __ — pages, theſe being 

ex- 


Folia. 
0 


Folio. 
— 


Folio 


{ 
Follis, 
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expreſſed by the ſame figure, and correſponding to 
each other. See BOCK-KEEPING. 

Folio, among printers and bookſellers, the largeſt 
form of bouks, when cach ſheet is ſo printed that it 
may be bound up in two leaves only. 

FOLIS. See Fortis. 

FOLIUM, or LEA, in botany. See LEAT. 

FOLKES (Martin), an Engliſh antiquary, mathe- 
matician, aud philoſopher, was born at Weſtminſter 
about 1690; and was greatly diſtinguiſhed as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Socicty in London, and of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. He was admitted into the 
former at 24 years of age ; made one of their council 
two years after ; named by Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf 
1s vice-preſident ; and, after Sir Hans Sloane, became 

relident, There are numerovs Memoirs of his in the 

hiloſophical Tranſactions. Coins, ancient and mo- 
dern, were a great object with him ; and his laſt pro- 
duct ion was a book upon the Engliſh Silver Coin, from 
the conqueſt to his own times. He died at London 
in 1754. Dr Birch had drawa up materials for a liſe of 
Mr Folkes, which are preſerved at large in the Anec- 
dotes of Bowyer, p.562. et /eq. 

FOLKESTONE, a town of Kent, between Do- 
ver and Hythe, 72 miles from London, appears to 
have been a very ancient place, from the Roman 
coins and Britiſh bricks often found in it. Stilling- 
fleet and Tanner take it for the Lapis Tituli of Nen- 
nius. It was burnt by Earl Godwin, and by the 
French in the reign of Edward III. It had five 
churches, now reduced to one, It is a member of the 
town and port of Dover ; and has a weekly market 
and an annual fair, It is chiefly noted for the multi- 
tude of tiſhing-boats that belong to its harbour, which 
are employed in the ſcaſon in catching mackerel for 
London; to which they are carried by the mackerel- 
boats of London and Barking. About Michaelmas, 
the Folkeſtone-barks, with others from Suſſex, go 
away to the Suffolk and Norffolk coaſts, to catch her- 
rings for the merchants of Yarmouth and Leoſtoff.— 
Folkeſtone gives title of Viſcount to William Henry 
Bouverie, whoſe grandfather, Jacob, was ſo created in 
1747. It has been obſerved of ſome hills in this neigh- 
bourhood, that they bave viſibly ſunk and grown lower 
within memory. 

FOLKLAND, and FoikmoTtt. Sce FOircLAND. 

FOLLICULUS, (from eli, © a bag,“) a ſpe- 
cies of ſeed · veſſel firſt mentioned by Linnæus in his 
D:linzatio plantæ, generally conſiſting of one valve, 
which opens from bottom to top on one ſide, and has 
no ſature for faſtening or attaching the ſeeds within it. 

FOLLICULI are likewiſe defined by the ſame au- 
thor to be ſmall glandular veſſels diſtended with air, 
which appear on the ſurface of ſome plants; as at the 
root of water-milfoil, and on the leaves of aldrovanda. 
In the former, the veſſels in queſtion are roundiſh, and 
furniſhed with an appearance like two horns; in the 
latter, pot-ſhaped, and ſemicircular, 

FOLLIS, or For1s, ancienily ſignified a little bag 
or purſe ; whence it came to be uſed for a ſum of 
money, and very different ſums were called by that 
name : thus the ſcholiaſt on the Baſilics, mentions a fol- 
lis of copper which was worth but the 24th part of the 
miliarenſis; the gloſſæ nomicæ, quoted by Gronovius 
and others, one of 125 miliarenſis, and another of 250 
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denarii, which was the ancient ſeſtertium; and three 


different ſums of eight, four, and tuo pounds of gold, 
were each called fo//ts, 


of copper. The gloſſographer, deſcribing a follis of 
250 denarii, ſays it was cqual to 312 pounds 6 ounces 
of copper ; and as the denarius of that age was the 
8th part of an ounce, an ounce of lilver muſt have been 
worth 120 ounces of copper; and therefore the ſcho- 
liaſt's follis was an ounce cf copper, and equal to the 
gloſſographer's nummus. But as Conſtantine's copper 
money weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the ſcho- 
liaſt's follis and the gloſſog rapher's nummus contained 
four of them, as the ancient nummus contained four 
alles, 

FOLLY, according to Mr Locke, conſiſts in the 
drawing of falſe concluſions from juſt principles ; by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from madneſs, which draws 
juſt concluſions from falſe principles. 

But this ſeems too confined a definition; folly, in 
its moſt general acceptation, denoting a weakneſs of 
intellect-or apprehenſion, or ſome partial abſurdity in 
ſentimeyt or conduct. 

FOMAHANT, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation AgquUARIvUs. 

FOMENTATION, in medicine, 1s a fluid exter- 
nally applied, uſually as warm as the patient can bear 
it, and in the following manner. Two flanel cloths 
are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 
wrung as dry as the neceſſary ſpeed will admit, then 
immediately applied to the part affected; it lies on un- 
til the heat begins io go oft, and the other is in readi- 
neſs to apply at the inſtant in which the firſt is re mo- 
ved : thus theſe flanels are alternately applied, ſo as 
to keep the affected part conſtantly ſopplied with them 
warm. This is continued 15 or 20 minutes, and re- 
peated two or three times a-day. 

Every intention of relaxing and ſoothing by fomen- 
tations may be anſwered as well by warm water a- 
lone as when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled 
in it; but when diſcutients or antiſeptics are required, 
ſuch ” TH muſt be called in as are adapted to 
that end. 

The degree of heat ſhould never exceed that of pro- 
ducing a pleaſing ſenſation; great heat produces ef- 
fects very oppolite to that intended by the uſe of 
fomentations. 

FONG-YAaXG, a city of China, in the province of 
Kiaxc-Nan. It is ſituated on a mountain, which 
hangs over the yellow river, and incloſes with its walls 
ſeveral fertile little hills. Its juriſdiction is very ex- 
tenſive: for it comprehends 18 cities; 5 of which are 
of the ſecond, and 13 of the third claſs. As this was 
the birth-placeof the emperor Hong- vou, chief of the 
preceding dynaſty, this prince formed a deſign of ren- 
dering it a famous and magnificent city, in order to 
make it the ſeat of empire. After having expelled the 
weſtern Tartars, Who had taken poſſeſſion of China, 
he transferred his court hither, and named the city 
Fong-yang ; that is to ſay, The Place of the Eagle's 
Splendor.” His intention, as we have ſaid, was to 


beautify and enlarge it; but the inequalityof the ground, 
the ſcarcity of freſh water, and above all the vincinity 
By 
the 


of his father's tomb, made him change his deſign. 


Folly 
« 
According to the account of K oNg-Yang, 
the ſcholiaſt, the ounce of ſilver, which contained 5 
miliarenſis of 60 in the pound, was worth 120 follis 
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Fong - yang the unanimous advice of his prineipal officers, this 


prince eſtabliſhed his court at NAn-KING, a more beau- 


Fontaine. fi ful and commodious place. When he had formed this 


reſolution, a ſtop was put to the intended works: the 
imperial palace which was to have been incloſed by a 
triple wall, the walls of the city to which a circamfe- 
rence of nine leagues were aſſigned, and the canals that 
were began, all were abandoned; and nothing was fi- 
niſhed but three monuments; which ſtill remain. The 
extent and magnificence of theſe ſufficiently ſhow 
what the beauty of this city would have been had the 
emperor purſued his original deſign. The firſt is the 
tomb of the father of Hong -· vou, to decorate which no 
expence was ſpared; it is called Hoan-lin, or the Royal 
Tomb. The ſecond is a tower built in the middle of 
the city, which is of an oblong form, and 100 feet 
high. The third is a magnificent temple erected to 
the god Fo. At firſt ic was only a pagod, to which 
Hong-vou retired after having Joſt his parents, and 
where he was admitted as an inferior domeſtic ; but, 
having ſoon become weary of this kind of life, he en- 
liſted with the chicf of a band of banditti, who had re- 
volted from the Tartars. As he was bold and enter- 
priſing, the general made choice of him for his ſon-in- 
law ; ſoon after he was declared his ſucceſſor by the 
ananimous voice of the troops. The new chief, ſeeing 
himſelf at the head of a large party, had the preſump- 
tion to carry his views to the throne, The Tartars, in- 
formed of ho progreſs of his arms, ſent a numerous ar- 
my into the field : but he ſurpriſed and attacked them 
with ſo much impetuoſity, that they were obliged to 
fly; and though they ſeveral times returned to the 
charge, they were (till defcated, and at length driven 
entirely out of China. As ſoon as he mounted the 
throne, he cauſed the ſuperb temple which we have 
mentioned to be raiſed out of gratitade to the Bon- 
zes, who had received him in his diſtreſs, and aſſigned 
them a revenue ſufficient for the maintenance of 300 
perſons, under a chief of their own ſect, whom he 
conſtituted a mandarin, with power of governing them, 
independent of the officers of the city. This pagod 


Was ſupported as long as the preceding dynaſty laſted ; 


but that of the eaſtern Tartars, which ſucceeded, ſuf- 
fered it to fall to ruin. 

FoxG-Ghoui, the name of a ridiculous ſuperſtition a- 
mong the Chineſe. See CHINA, n“ 105. 

FONT, among cccleſiaſtical writers, a large baſon, 
in which water is kept for the baptiling of infants or 
other perſons. 

For, in the art of printing, denotes a complete 
aſſortment of letters, accents, &c. uſed in printing. 
See FOUNT. 

FONTAINE (John), the celebrated French poet, 
and one of the firit rate geniuſes of his age, was born 
at Chateau Thierri in Champaigne, the 8th of July 
1621, of a good extract on. At the age of 19 he en- 
tered amongſt the Oratorians, but quiited that order 
18 months after. He was 22 years vi age before he 
knew his own talents for poetry ; but heariug an ode 
of Malherbe read, upon the ailaſſination of Henry IV. 
he was ſo taken with admiration of it, that the poeti- 
cal fire, which had before lain dormant within him, 
ſeemed to be enkindled from that of the other great 
poet. He applied himſelf to read, to meditate, to re- 
peat, in fine, to imitate, the works of Malherbe. The 
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firſt eſſays of his pen he confined to one of his rela- Fontaine; 
tions, who made him read the beſt Latin authors, Ho- 


race, Virgil, Terence, Quintilian, &c, and then the 
belt compoſitions in French and Italian. He applied 
himſelf likewiſe to the ſtudy of the Greek authors, par- 
ticularly Plato and Platarch. Some time afterwards 
his parents made him marry a daughter of a lieutenant- 
general, a relation of the great Racine. This young 
lady, belides her very great beauty, was remarkable 
for the delicacy of her wit, and Fontaine never com- 
poſed any work without conſulting her. But as her 
temper was none of the beſt, to avoid diſſention, he ſe- 
parated himſelf from her company as often as he well 
could, The famous ducheſs ot Bouillon, nicce to car- 
dinal Mazarine, being exiled to Chatean Thierrj, took 
particular notice of Fontaine, Upon her recal, he fol- 
lowed her to Paris; where, by the intereft of one of 
his relations, he got a penſion ſettled upon him. He 
met with great friends and protectors among(t the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of the court, but madam de la Sa- 
blicre was the moſt particular, She took him to live 
at her houſe ; and it was then that Fontaine, diveſted 
of domeſtic concerns, led a lite conformable to his 
diſpoſition, and cultivated an acquaintance with all the 
great men of the age. It was his cuſtom after he was 
fixed at Paris, to go every year, during the month of 
September, to his native place of Chateau-Thierri, and 
pay a viſit to his wife, carrying with him Racine, Deſ- 
preaux, Chappelle, or ſome other celebrated writers. 
When he has ſometimes gone thither alone by himſelf, 
he has come away without remembering even to call 
upon her; but ſeldom omitted ſelling ſome part of his 
lands, by which means he ſquandered away a conſider - 
able fortune. After the death of madame de la Sa- 
bliere he was invited into England, particularly hy 
madame Marazin, and by St Evremond, who promi- 
ſed him all the ſweets and comforts of life; but the 
difficulty of learning the Engliſh language, and the 
liberality of the duke of Burgundy, prevented his 
voyage. 

About the end of the year 1692 he fell dangerouſly 
ill : and as it is cuſtomary upon theſe occaſions in the 
Romiſh church, he made a general confeſhon of his 
whole life to P. Poguet, an oratorian , and before he 


. received the ſacrament, he ſent for the gentlemen of 


the French academy, and in their preſence declared 
his ſincere compunction for having compoſed his Tales; 
a work he could not reflect upon without the preateſt 
repentance and deteſtation ; promiſing, that if it ſhould 
pleaſe God to reſtore his health, he would employ his 
talents only in writing upon matters of morality or 
piety. He ſurvived this illneſs two years, living in 
the moſt exemplary and edifying manner, and died the 
13th of March 1695, being 74 years of age. When 
they ſtripped his body, they found next his ſkin a hair 
thirt ; which gave room for the following expreſhon 
of the younger Racine: 
Et I Auteur de Jacondæ eft orme d un Cilice, 
Fontaine's character is remarkable for a ſimplicity, 


candour, and probity, ſeldom to be met with. He 


was of an obliging diſpoſition ; cultivating a real friend- 
ſhip with his brother poets and authors; and, what is 
very rare, beloved and eſteemed by them all. His 
converſation was neither gay nor brilliant, eſpecially 
when he was not among his intimate friends. One 
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Fontaine; day being invited to dinner at a farmer-general's, he 
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great deal, but did not ſpeak. Riſing up from 
table very early, under pretext of going io the aca- 
demy, one of the company repreſented to him that it 
was not yet a proper time: Well (ſays he), if it is 
not, I will ſtay a little longer.“ He had one fon by his 
wife in the year 1660. At the age of 14, he put him 
into the hands of M. de Harley, the firſt preſident, re- 
commending to him his education and fortune. It is 
ſaid that having been a long time without ſeeing him. 
he happened to meet him one day viſiting, without re- 
collecting him again, and mentioned to the company 
that he thought that young man had a good deal of 
wit and underſtanding. When they told him it was 
his own ſon, he anſwered in the moſt tranquil manner, 
« Ha! truly I am glad on't.” An indifference, or 
rather an abſence of mind, influenced his whole con- 
duct, and rendered him often inſenſible to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Madame de Bouillon going 
one morning to Verſailles, ſaw him, abſtracted in 
thought, ſitting in an arbour; returnirg at night ſhe 
found him in the ſame place, and in the ſame attitude, 
although it was very cold and had rained almoſt the 
whole day. He carricd this ſimplicity fo far, that he 
was ſcarce ſenſible of the bad effects ſome of his wri- 
tings might occaſion, particularly his tales, In a great 
ſick ue ſs, bis confeſſyr cxorting him to prayer and alms- 
dee ds: © As for alms-deeds (replied Fontaine), I am 
not able, having nothing to give; but they are about 
publiſhing a new addition of my Tales, and the bookſeller 
owes me a hundred copies; you ſhall have them to 
ſell, and diſtribute their amount amongſt the poor.“ 
Another time P. Poguet exhorting him to repent of 
his faults, “ If he has committed any (cried the nurſe), 
I am ſure it is more from ignorance than malice, for 
he has as much ſimplicity as an infant.” One time 
having compoſed a tale, wherein he made a profane 
application of theſe words of the Goſpel, ** Lord, five 
talents thou didſt deliver to me, he dedicated, it by 
a moſt ingenious prologue, to the celebrated 'Arnauld 
telling him, it was to ſhow to poſterity the great eſteem 
he had for the learned doctor. He was not ſenſible of 
the indecency of the dedication, and the profane ap- 

lication of the. text, till Boileau and Racine repre- 
Fenced it to him, He addreſſed, another, by a dedica- 
tion in the ſame manner to the archbiſhop of Paris. 
His Fables are an immortal work, exceeding every 
thing in that kind, both ancient and modern, in the 
opinion of the learned, People of taſte, the oftener 
they read them, will find continually new beauties and 
charms, not to be met with cllewhere. The deſcen- 
dants of this great poet are extemped in France from 
all taxes and impolitions, a privileges which the inten- 
dants of Sviſſons to this day think it an honour to con- 
firm to them, 

FONTAINBLEAU, a town in the Iſle of France, 
and in the Gatinois, remarkable for its fine palace, 
which has been the place where the kings of France 
uſed to lodge when they went! a-hunting. It was firſt 
embelliſhed by Francis I. and all the ſucceſſive kings 
have added ſomething thereto ; inſomuch that it may 
now be called the fine pleaſure-houſe in the world, It 
ſiands in the midſt of a foreſt, conſiſting of 26, 424 ar- 
peats of land, each containing 100 ſquare perches, and 
cach perch 18 fect, E. Long. 2. 33. N. Lat. 40. 22+ 
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was born of a good family at Rouen in 168 5. At 15, 


he entered in to the ſociety of the Jeſuits; and at 30, Fontzrabia 


quitted it, for the ſake of returning tothe world. He 
was a pricſt and had a cure in Normandy ; but left it, 
and was, as a man of wit and letters, ſome time with 
the cardival d' Auvergne. Having excited ſome at- 
tention at Paris by certain critical productions, the 
Abbe Bignon in 1724 committed to him the Journal 
des Sgavansz, He acquitted himſelf well in the depart- 
ment, and was peaccably enjoying the applauſes of the 

blic, when his enemies, whom by critical ſtrictures 
in his Journal he had made ſuch, formed an accuſation 
againſt him of a moſt abominale crime, and procured 
him to be impriſoned, By the credit of powerful 
friends, he was ſet at liberty in 15 days: the magiſtrate 
of the police took upon himſelf the trouble of juſtifying 
him in aleiter to the Abbe Bignon ; and this letter hav- 
ing been read amidſt his fellow-Jabourers in the Journal, 
he was unanimouſly re-eſtabliſhed in his former credit. 
This happened in 1725. But with whatever repute 
he might acquit himſelf in this Journal, frequent diſ- 
guſts made him trequently abandon it. He laboured 
mean while in ſome new periodical works, from which 
he derived his greateſt fame. In 1731, he began one 
under the title of Nouvelliſte du Parnaſſe, cu Keflexions 


fur les Ouvrages nouveaux; bat only proceeded to two 


volumes; the work having been ſuppreſſed by aut ho- 
rity, from the inceſſant complaints of authors ridiculed 
therein, About three years after, in 1735, he ob- 
tained a new privilege for a periodical production, in- 
titled, Obſervations ſur les Ecrits Modernes which, af- 
ter continuing to 33 volumes, was ſuppreſſed again 
in 1743. Yet the year following, 1744, be publiſhed 
another weekly paper called, Judgmens ſur les Ouvrages 
nouveaux, and proceeded to 11 volumes: the two laſt 
being, done by other hands. In 1745, he was attacked 
with a diſorder in the breaſt, which ended in a drop» 
ſy that proved fatal in five weeks. He was (ſays 
M. Freron) bern a ſentimental perſon; a philoſopher 
in conduct as well as in principle; extempt from ambi- 
tion; and of a noble firm ſpirit, which would not ſub- 
mit to ſue for preferments or titles, In common con- 
verſation he appeared only a common man; but when 
ſubjects of literature, or any thing om of the ordinary 
way, were agitated, he diſcovered great force of ima» 
gination and wit.“ Beſides the periodical works men- 
tioned above, he was the author of many others: his 
biographer gives us no leſs than 17 articles; many of 
them critical, ſome hiſtorical, and ſome tranſlations 
from Engliſh writers, chiefly from Pope, Swift, Field- 
ing, &c. The Abbe de la Porte, publiſhed, in 1757, 


L' Eſprit de] Abbe des Fontaines, in 4 vols 12mo; pre- 


fixed to which is the Life of Fontaines, a catalogue of 
4 > works, and another catalogue of writings againſt 
im. | 
FONTANELLA, in anatomy, imports the qua- 
* 6 aperture found betwixt the os frontis and 
olla ſincipitis, in children juſt born; which is alſo call- 


ed W pulſatilis. 

'ONTARABIA, a ſea port town of Spain in Biſ- 
cay, and in the territory of Guipuſcoa, ſeatcd on a 
peninſula on the ſea ſhore, and on the river Bidaſſoa. 
It is ſmall, but well fortified both by nature and art: 
and has a good harbour, though dry at low water, It 
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is built In the form of an amphitheatre, on the decli- 
vity of an hill, and ſarrounded on the land fide by the 
high Pyrencan mountains. It is a very important 
place, being accounted the key of Spain on that ſide. 
W. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 43. 23. 

FONTENAY, (John Baptiſt Blain de), a very fa- 
mous painter of fruit and flowers, was born at Caen in 
1654. Louis XIV. gave him a penſion, and an apart- 
mant in the galleries of the Louvre; and he was 
nominated counſellor of the Academy of Painting. 
His fruit and flowers have all the freſhneſs and beauty 
of nature; the very dew ſeems to trickle down their 
talks, with all the luſtre and tranſparency of the dia- 
mond, while the infects upon them ſeem perfectly alive 
and animated. This ingenious painter died at Paris 
in 1715. 

FONTENELLE, (Bernard de), a celebrated 
French author, was born in 1657, and died in 1756, when 
he was near 100 years old, He diſcharged the truſt 
of perpetual ſecretary to the Academy of Sciences 
above 40 years with univerſal applauſe ; and his Hiſtory 
of the Academy of Sciences throws a great light upon 
their memoirs, which are very obſcure. The eloges 
which he pronounced on the deceaſed members of the 
academy, have this peculiar merit, that they excite a 
reſpect for the ſciences as well as for the author, In 
his poctical performances, and the Dialogues of the 
Dead, the ſpirit of Voiture was diſcernible, though 
more extended and more philoſophical. His Plurality 
of Worlds, is a work ſingular in its kind; the deſign 
of which was to preſent that part of philoſophy to 
view ina gay and pleaſing dreis. In his moſt advan- 
ced years, he publiſhed comedies, which, though they 
ſhowed the elegance of Fontenelle, were little fitted for 
the ſtage; and An Apolegy for Des Cartes's Vortices. 
M. de Voltaire, who declares him to have been the 
moſt univerſal genius the age of Louis XIV. produced, 
ſays, „We muſt excuſe his comedies, on account of 
bis great age; and his Carteſian opinions, as they 
were thoſe of his youth, when they were univerſally 
received all over Europe.“ 

FONTENOY, a town or village of the Anſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, and on the 
borders of Flanders; remarkable for a batile fought 
there between the allics and the French on the firſt of 
May 1745. The French were commanded by Mareſ- 
chal Saxe, and the allics by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The latter behaved with great bravery ; but 
through the ſaperiority of the numbers of the French 
army, and likewiſe the ſuperior generalſhip of their 
commander, the allies were defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter. The Britiſh troops behaved with aſtoniſhing in- 
trepidity, as their enemies themſelves owned, It is 
even ſaid, that the batile was loſt through the cowar- 
dice of the Dutch, who failed in their attack on the 
village of Fontenoy, on which the eveut of the day 
depended, E. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 50. 25. 

FoxTENOY,a village of France, in the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, remarkable for a bloody battle fought there in 
841, between the Germans aud the French, in which 
were killed above 100,000 men; and the Germans 
were defeated. E. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47. 28. 

FONTEVRAUD, or FxownTEvavux (Orderof), in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious order inſtituted by Ro- 
bert d' Arbriſſel, about the latter end of the 11th cegs 
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tury, aud taken under the protection of the holy ſee Fonticulus- 


by pope Paſcal II. in 1106, confirmed by a bull in 
1113, and inyeſted by his ſacceſſors with very extra- 
ordinary privileges, The chief this order is a female, 
who is appointed to inſpect both the monks aud nuns, 
The order is divided into four provinces, which are 
thoſe of France, Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne, 
in cach of which they have ſeveral priories. 

FONTICULUS, or FoxTANELLA, in ſurgery, an 
iſſue, ſeton, or ſmall ulcer, made in various parts of 
the body, in order to climinate the latent corruption 
out of it. 

FONTINALIA, or Fox TANAL IA, in antiquity, 2 
religious feaſt held among the Romans in honour of the 
deities who preſided over fountains or ſprings. Varro 
obſerves, that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on 
thoſe days, and to caſt crowns into fountains, Scali- 
ger, in his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be 
a feaſt of fountains in general, as Feſtus inſinuates, 
but of the fountaia which had a temple at Rome, near 
the Porta Capena, called alſo Porta Fontinalis : he adds, 
that it is of this fountain Cicero ſpeaks in his ſecond 
book De /egib. The fontinalia were held on the 13th 
of October. 

FONTINALIS, vArEA-Moss, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the natural order of muſci, belonging to the 
cryptogamia claſs of plants. The anthera is hooded ; 
the calyptra, or covering of the anthera, ſeſſile, inclo- 
ſedin a perichætium or empalement of leaflets different 
from thoſe of the reſt of the plant. There are four 
ſpecies, all of them natives of Britain. They grow 
on the brinks of rivulets, and on the trunks of trees. 
The moſt remarkable is the antipyretica, with purple 
flalks. The Scandinavians line the inſides of their 
chimueys with this moſs, to defend them againſt the 
fire; for contrary to the nature of all other moſs, 
this is ſcarcely capable of burning. 

FCOD, in the moſt extenſive ſignification of the 
word, implies whatever aliments are taken into the 
body, whether ſolid or fluid; but, in common language, 
it is generally uſed to ſignify only the ſolid part of 
our aliment. 

We are told, that in the firſt ages men lived upon 
acorns, berries, and ſuch fruits as the carth ſpontane- 
ouſly produces ; then they proceeded to cat the fleſh 
of wild animals taken in hunting: But their numbers 
decreaſing, and mankind multiplying, neceſſity taught 
them the art of cultivating the ground, to ſow corn, 
&c. By and by they began to aſſign to each other, by 
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upply of vegetables; after this, reaſon ſuggeſted the 
expedient of domeſticating certain auimals, both to aſ- 
ſiſt them in their labours and ſupply them with food. 
Hogs were the firſt animals of — domeſtic kind that 
appeared upon their tables; they held it to be ungrate- 
ful to devour their beaſts that aſſiſted them in their la- 
bours.— When they began io make a free uſe of do- 
meſtic animals, they roaſted them only ; boiling was a 
refinement in cookery which for ages they were ſtran- 
gers to; and fiſh living in an element men were unuſed 
to, were not eaten till they grew ſomewhat civilized. 
Menelaus complains, in the Odyſſey, that they had 

been conſtrained to feed upon them. 
The moſt remarkable diſtinction of foods, in a me- 
dical vicw, is into thoſe which are already aſſimilated 
Into 
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{nts the animal nature, and ſuch as are not. Of the 
firſt kind arc animal ſubſtances in general ; which it 
not entirely ſimilar, are ncarly fo, to our nature, The 
ſecoud comprehends vegetables, which are much more 
difficultly aſſimilated, But as the nouriſhment of all 
animals, even thoſe which live on other animals, can 
be traced originally to the vegetable kingdom, it is 
plain, that the principle of all wouriihment is in vcge- 
tables. | 

Though there is perhaps no vegetable which does 
not afford nouriſhment to ſome ſpecies of animals or 
other; yet, with regard to mankind, a very couſi- 
derable diltinction is to be made, Thoſe vegetables 
which arc of a mild, bland, agreeable taſte, are proper 
nouriſhment ; while thoſe of an acrid, bitter, and nauſe- 
ous nature, are improper. We uſe, indeed, ſeveral acrid 
ſubſtances as food ; but the mild, the bland, and agree» 
able, are in the largeſt proportion in almoſt every ve- 
getable, Such as are very acrid, and at the ſame time 
of an aromatic nature, are not uſed as food, but as 
ſpices or condiments, Which anſwer the purpoſes of 
medicine rather than any thing elſe. Sometimes, in- 
deed, acrid and biiter vegetables ſeem to be admitted 
as food. Thus celeri and endive are uſed in common 
food, though both are ſubſtances of conſiderable acri- 
mony ; but it muſt be obſerved, that, when we ule 
them, they are previouſly blanched, which almoſt to- 
tally deſtroys their acrimony. Or if we employ other 
acrid ſubſtances, we generally, in a great meaſure, de- 
prive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different 
countries the ſame plants grow with different degrees 
of acrimony. Thus, garlic here ſcldom enters our 
ſood ; but in the ſouthern countries, where the plants 
grow more mild, they are frequently uſed for that pur- 
poſe. The plant which furniſhes caſſada, being very 
acrimonious, and even poiſonous, in its recent ſtate, 
affords an inſtance of the neceſſity of preparing acrid 
ſubſtances even in the hot countries: and there are 
other plants, ſuch as arum-root, which are ſo exceed- 
ing'y acrimonious in heir natural ſtate, that they can- 
not be ſwallowed with ſafety ; yet, when deprived of 
that acrimony, will afford good nouriſhment. 

The moſt remarkable properties of different vege- 
table ſubſtances as food, are taken notice of under their 
different names ; here we ſhall only compare vegetable 
foods in general with thoſe of the animal kind, 

I. In the Stomach, they differ 2 in that 
the vegetables always have a tendency to acidity, while 
animal food of all kinds tend rather to alkaleſcency and 
putre faction. Some animal foods, indeed, turn mani- 
feſtly acid before they putrify ; and it has been aſſert- 
ed, that ſome degree of aceſcency takes place in every 
kind of animal food before digeſtion. This aceſcency 
of animal food, however, never comes to any morbid 
degree, but the diſcaſe is always on the ſide of putreſ- 
cency. The aceſcency of vegetables is more frequent, 
and ought to be more attended to, than the alkaleſ- 
cency of anima food; which laſt, even in weak ſto- 
mache, is ſeldom felt ; while aceſcency greatly affects 
both the ſtomach and ſyſtem. 

With regard to their difference of /7/ution :---Hea- 
vineſs, 25 it is called, is ſeldom felt from vegetables, 
excevt from nh farinacecus paſte, or the moſt viſcid 
ſubſtances; while the heavineſs of animal food is more 
frequently noticed, cſpe.ially when in any great quan- 
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ou firmnecis of texture (as a man, from fiih of all kinds, 
is more oppreſſed than from firmer ſubſtances) as on 
viſcidity aud heaccit is more frequent in auimal food, 
cipecially in the younger animals. 

With regard to mixture ;,— There is no inſtance of 
difticulc mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable oils ; 
While auimal foods, from both viicidity and oiliueſs, 
cipecially the tatter meats, are refractory in this re- 
ſpect. Perhaps the difference of animal and vegetable 
t00ds might be referred to this head of mixture. For 
vegetable food continues long in the ſtomach, giving 
litde itinulus: Now the ſyitem is affected in propor- 
tion to the extent of this ({1tmujus, which is incompa- 
rably greater from the animal viſcid oily food, than 
from the vegetable, firm-r, and more aquevus. * How- 
ever, there are certain applications to the ſtomach, 
whicn have a tendency to bring or: the cold fit of fe- 
ver, independent of ſtimulus, merely by their refrige- 
ration; and this oftener aiilcs from vegetables; as we 
ſce, in thoſe hot countries where intermittents prevail, 
they are oftener induced from a ſurfeit of vegetable 
than of animal food. A prooi of this is, that when 
one is recovering of an intern ittent, there is nothing 
more apt to cauſe a reli pie than cold food, eſpecially if 
taken on thoſe days when the fit ſhould return, and 
particularly aceſcent, fermentable vegetables, as ſa- 
lad, melons, cucumbers, &c. acid dulce, &c. which 
according io Dr Cullen, are the moſt frequent cauſes 
of epidemics ; therefore, wheu an intermittent is to be 
avoided, we ſhun vegetable diet, and give animal foods, 
although their ſtimulus be greater, 

II. In the Inteſlines. When the putreſcency of animal 
food has gone too far, it produces an active ſtimulus, 
cauting diarrhoez, dyſentery, &c, But theſe effects are 
but rare: whereas from vegetable food and its acid, 
which, united with the bile, proves a pretty ſtrong 
ſtimulus, they more frequently occur; but, luckily, 
are of leſs conſequence, if the refrigeration is not 
very great. In the autumval ſeaſon, when there is a 
tendency to dyſentery, it it is obſerved that cating of 
fruits brings it on, it is rather to be aſcribed to their 
cooling than ſtimulating the inteſtines, 

As to ſloo/—W herever neither putrefaQion nor aci- 
dity has gone a great length, animal food keeps the 
belly more regular. Vegetable food gives a greater 
proportion of feculent matter, and, when « xliccatcd by 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, is more apt to ſtagnate, and 

roduce (low-belly, and coſtiveneis, than animal ſtimu- 

ating food; which, before it comes to the great guts, 
where ſtoppage is made, has attained a putrefactive 
tendency, and gives a proper ſtimulus: and thus thoſe 
who are coſtive from the uſe of vegetables, u hen the 
have recourſe to animal food are in this reſpect better. 

III. In the blood-veſſels. They both give a blood of 
the ſame Kind, but ot different quality. Animal food 
gives it in greater quantity, being in great part, as the 
expreſlion is, convertible i ſuccum ct ſunguincum, and 
of eaſy digeſtion ; whereas vegetable is more watery, 
and contains a portion of unconquerable ſaline matter, 
which cauſes it to be thrown out of the body by ſome 
excretion. Animal food affords a more denſc ſt:mula- 
ting elaſtic blood than vegetable; ſtrecching and cau- 
ſing a greater reſiſtance n the ſolids, and again exci- 
ting their ſtronger action. It has becn ſuppoſed, that 
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Food. aceſcency of vegetable food is carried into the blood- 


veſſels, and there exerts its effects; but the tendency 
of animal fluids is ſo ſtrong to alkaleſcency, that the 
exiltence of acid acrimony in the blood feems very 
improbable. Animal food alone will ſoon produce an 
alkaleſcent acrimony ; and if a perſon who lives en- 
tirely on vegetables were to take no food for a few days, 
his acrimony would be alkaleſcent. 

IV. We are next to take notice of the quantity of 
nutriment theſe different foods afford. Nutriment is 
of two kinds: the firſt repairs the walte of the ſolid fi- 
bres : the other ſupplies certain fluids, the chiet of which 
is oil. Now, as animal food is caſicr converted, and 
alſo longer retained in the ſyſtem, and as it contains a 
greater proportion of oil, it will afford both kinds of 
nutriment more copioully than yegetavles, 

V. Laſtly, As to the different degrees of perſpirability 
of theſe foods. This is not yet properly determi-.cd. 

nctorius coaſtantly ſpeaks of mutton as the moſt per- 
ſpirable of all food, and of vegetables as checking per- 
ſpiration. This is a couſequence of the different iti- 
mulus thoſe foods give to the ſtomach, ſo that perſons 
who live on vegetables have not their perſpiration ſo 
ſuddenly excited. In time of digeſtion, perſpiration is 
ſtopped from whatever food, much more ſo from cool- 
ing vegetables. Auother reaſon why vegetables are 
leſs perſpirable is, becaaſe their aqueo-ſaline juices de- 
termine them to go off by urine, while the more per- 
fectly mixed animal food is more equally diffuſed over 
the ſyſtem, and ſo goes off by perſpiration, Hence 
Sanctorius's accounts may be underſtood ; for vegeta- 
ble aliment is not longer retained in the body, but moſt- 
ly takes the courſe of the kidneys. Both are equally 
perſpirable in this reſpect, viz. that a perſon living on 
either, returns once a-4ay to his uſual weight ; and if 
we conſider the little nourithment of vegetables, and 
the great tendency of animal food io corpulency, we 
muſt allow that vegetable is more quickly perſpired 
than animal food. 

As to the queſtion, Whether man was originally de- 
ſig ned for animal or vegetable food, ſee the article Car- 
NIVOROUS, | 

With regard to the effects of theſe foods on men, it 
muſt be obſerved, that there are no perſons who live 
entirely on vegetables. The Pythagoreans themſelves 
eat milk; and thoſe who do ſo moltly, as theſe Py- 
thagoreans, are weakly, ſickly, and meagre, labour- 
ing under a conſtant diarrhoea and ſeveral other diſ- 
eales. None of the hardy, robuſt, live on theſe ; but 
chiefly ſuch as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their 
mental facultics, as (in the Eaſt-Indics) factors aud 
brokers ; and this method of life is now contined to 
the hot climates, where vegetable diet, without incon- 
vecience, may be carried to great exceſs. Though it 
be granted, therefore, that man is intended to live on 
theſe different foods promiſcuouſly, yet the vegetable 
ſhould be in very great proportion, Thus the Lap- 
landers are ſaid to live entirely on animal food: but 
this is contradicted by the beſt accounts; for Linnæus 
ſays, that beſides milk, which they take ſour, to ob- 
viate the bad effects of animal food, they uſe ajlo calla, 
menyanthes, and many other plants, copioutly. So 
there is no inſtance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed 
ſome who live particularly on one or other in the great - 
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eſt proportion. In the cold countries, e. g. the inha- Food. 
bitants live chiefly on animal food, on account of the ——— 


rigour of the ſeaſon, their ſmaller perſpiration, and 
little tendency io putrefaction. 

Of more importance, however, is the following than 
the former queſtion, viz. In what proportion animal and 
vegetable food ought to be mixed? 

I. Animal tood certainly gives moſt ſtrength to 
the ſyſtem. It is a known aphoriſm of Sanctorius, 
that pondus addit robur ; which may be explained from 


the impletion of the blood-veſſcls, and giving a proper 


degree of tenſion for the performance of ſtrong oſcil- 
lations, Now, animal food not only goes a greater 
way in ſupplying fluid, but alſo gives the fluid more 


denſe and claſtic. The art of giving the utmolt ſtrength. 


to the ſyſtem is beſt underitood by thoſe who breed 
fighting cocks. Theſe people raiſe the cocks to a cer- 


tain weight, which mult bear a certain proportion io 


the other parts of the ſyſtem, and which at the ſame 
time is ſo nicely proportioned, as that, on loſing a few 
ounces of it, their (trength is very conſiderably im- 
paired, Dr Robinſon of Dublin has obſerved, that 
the force and weight of the ſyſtem ought to be deter- 
mined by the largeneſs of the heart, and its proportion 


to the ſyſtem : for a large heart will give large blood- 
vellcls, while at the ſame time the viſcera are leſs, par- 


ticularly the liver; which laſt being increaſed in ſize, 
a greater quantity of fluid is determined into the cel- 
lolar texture, and leſs into the ſanguineous ſyſtem.— 
Hence we (ce how animal food gives ſtrength, by fill- 
ing the ſanguiferous veſſcls. W hat pains we now be- 
ſtow on cocks, the ancients did on the Athletæ, by 
proper nouriſhment bringing them to a great degree of 
ſtrength aud agilny. Ir is ſaid, that men were at firſt 
ted on figs, a proof of which we have from their nu- 
tritious quality: however, in this reſpect they were 
ſoon found to fall far ſhort of animal food ; and thus 
we ſee, that men, in ſome meaſure, will work in pro- 
portion to the quality of their food. The Engliſh la- 
bour more than the Scots; and wherever men are ex- 


poſed to hard labour, their food ſhould be auimal. Ani- 
mal food, although it gives ſtrength, yet loads the 


body; and Hippocrates long ago obſerved, that the 
athletic habit, by a ſmall increaſe, was expoſed to the 


greateſt hazards. Hence it:is only proper for bodily- 
labours, and entirely improper ſor mental exerciſes ;. 


for whoever would keep his mind acute and penctrat- 


ing, will exceed rather on the fide of vegetable food. 
Even the body is oppreſſed with animal food; a full. 


meal always produces dulneſs, lazineſs, and yawning ; 


and hence the feeding of gameſters, whoſe mind muſt. 


be ready to rake advantage, is always performed by 


avoiding a large quantity of animal food, Farther, 
with regard to the ſtrength of the body, animal food 
in the firſt ſtage of lite is hardly neceſſary to give 
ſtrength ; in manhood, when we are expoſed to active 
ſcenes, it is more allowable ; and even in the decline. 


of life, ſome proportion of it is neceſſary to keep the 


body in vigour, There are ſome diſcaſes which come 
on in the decay of lite, at leaſt are aggravated by it; 


among thcſe the moſt remarkable is the gout. This, 


when it 18 in the ſyſtem, and does not appear with in- 
flammation in the extremitics, has peruicious effects 


there, attacking the lungs, ſtomach, head, &c. Now; 
to determine this to the extremities, a large proportion 


F 0 O 
pod. of animal food is neceſſary, eſpecially as the perſon is 
————— commonly incapable ot mach exerciſe. 

Animal food, although it gives ſtrength, is yet of 
many hazards to the ſyitem, as it produces plethora aud 
all its conſequences, Asa ſtimulus to the ſtomach and 
to the whole ſyſtem, it excites fever, urges the circu- 


lation, and promotes the perſpiration. The ſyſtem, 
however, by the repetition of theſe ſtimuli, is ſoon worn 
out; and a man who has carly uſed the athletic diet, 
is either early carried off by inflammatory diſeaſes, or, 
if he takes exerciſe ſuſſicient to render that diet ſaluta- 
ry, ſuch an accumulation is made of putreſcent fluids, as 
in his aſter-life lays a foundation for the moſt invete- 
rate chronic diſtempers. Therefore it is to be queſtion- 
ed, whether we ſhould deſire this high degree of bodi- 
ly ſtrength, with all the inconveniences and dangers 
attending it. Thoſe whoare chiefly employed in mental 
reſearches, and not expoſed to too much bodily labour, 
ſhould always avoid an exceſs of animal food. There 
is a diſcaſe which ſeems to require animal food, viz. 
the hyfteric or hypochondriac ; and which appears to 
be very much a- kin to the gout, affecting the alimen- 
tary canal, All people affected with this diſeaſe are 
mach diſpoſed to aceſcency ; which ſometimes goes ſo 
far, that no other vegetable bat bread can be taken in, 
without occaſioning bs worſt conſequences. Here then 
we are obliged to preſcribe an animal diet, even to thoſe 
of very weak organs; for it generally obviates the ſym- 
toms, However, ſeveral inſtances of ſcurvy in exceſs 
have been produced by a long- continued uſe of this diet, 
which it is always unlucky to be obliged to preſcribe, 
and when it is abſolutely neceſſary to preſcribe, it 
ſhoald be joined with as much of the vegetable as poſ- 
ſible, and when a cure is perſormed we ſhould gradu- 
ally recur to that again. 

2. Next, let us conſider the vegetabis diet. The chief 
inconveniency of this is difficulty of aſſimilation ; which 
however, in the vigorous and exerciſed, will not be li- 
able to occur. In warm climates, the aſſimilation of 
vegetable aliment is more caſy, ſo that there it may be 
more uſed, and when joined to exerciſe gives a prony 
tolerable degree of ſtrength and vigour ; and thong 
the general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving 
ſtrength, yet there are many inſtances of its being 
remarkably produced from vegetable. Vegetable diet 
has this advantage, that ic whets the appetite, and that 
we can hardly ſuffer from a full meal of it. Beſides 
the diſorders it is liable to produce in the prime vie, 
and its falling ſhort to give ap. 19 there ſeem to be 
no bad conſequences it can produce in the blood-yeſ- 
ſels ; for there is no inſtance where its peculiar acri- 
mony was ever carried there, and it is certainly leſs 
putrifiable than animal food ; nor, without the utmoſt 
indolence, and a ſharp appetite, does it give plethora, 
or any of irs conſequences : ſo that we cannot here but 
conclude, that a large proportion of vegetable food is 
uſeful for the generality of mankind, 

There is no error more dangerous, or more com- 
mon, than the negle& of bread : for it is the ſafeſt of 
vegetable aliment, and the beſt correQor of animal 
food ; and, by a large proportion of this alone, its bad 
conſequences, when uſed ina hypochondriac ſtate, have 
been obviated. The French apparently have as much 
animal food on their tables as the Britons ; and yet, 
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by a greater uſe of bread and the dried acid fruits, irs 


bad effects arc prevented: and therefore bread ſhould w— 


be particularly uicd by thoſe who are attached to ani- 
mal 100d. Vegetable food is not only neceſlary to ic + 
care health, Lut long life: and, as we have faio, in 
infancy and youth we ſhoold be confined io it muſtly ; 
in manhocd, and decay of life, uſc animal food ; and, 
near the end, vegetable again. 

There is another queſtion much agitated, viz. What 
are the eſſects of variety in food ? Is ii neceſſary and al- 
lowable, or univerſally hurtful ? Variety of a certain 
kind ſeems neceſſary ; as vegetable and animal foods 
have their mutual advantages, tending to correct each 
other, Another variety, which is very proper, is that 
of liquid and ſolid food, which ſhould be ſo managed as 
to temper each other; and liquid food, efpecially of the 
vegetable kind, is too ready to paſs off before it is pro- 
perly aſſimilated, while ſolid food makes a long ſtay. 

ut this does not 2 belong to the queſtion, 
whether variety of the ſame kind is neceſſary or pro- 
per, as in animal foods, beef, fiſh, fowl, &c. It doth 
not appear that there is any inconvenicnce arifing from 
this mixture or difficulty of aſſimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken, When any inconvenicnce 
does ariſe, it probably proceeds from this, that one of 
the particular ſubſtances in the mixture, when taken 
by itſelf, would produce the ſame effects; and, indeed, 
it would appear, that this effect is not heightened by 
the mixture, but properly obviated by it. There are 
few exceptions to this, if any, e. g taking a large pro- 
portion of aceſcent ſubſtances with milk. The cold- 
neſs, &c. acidity, flatulency, &c, may appear; and it 
is poſſible that the coagulum, from the aceſcency of 
the vegetables, being ſomewhat ſtronger induced, may 
give occaſion to too Jong retention in the ſtomach, and 
to acidity in toc great degree. Again, the mixtare of 
fiſh and milk often occaſions inconveniences. The 
theory of this is difficult, though, from univerſal con- 
ſent, it muſt certainly be juſt, Can we ſuppoſe that 
fiſh gives occaſion to ſuch a coagulum as runner? If 
it does ſo, it may produce bad effects. Beſides, fiſhes 
approach ſomewhat to vegetables, in giving little ſti= 
mulus ; and are accuſed of the ſame bad effects as 
theſe, viz. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 

Thus much may be ſaid for variety. But it alſo has 
its diſadvantages, provoking to gluttony ; this, and 
the art of cookery, making men take in more than 
they properly can digeſt : and hence, perhaps, very 
juſtly, phyſicians have univerſally almoſt preferred ſim- 
plicity of diet; for, in ſpire of rules, man's cating will 
only be meaſured by his appetite, and ſaticty is ſooner 

roduced by one than by Many ſubſtances. But this 
is ſo far from being an argument againſt variety, that 
it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a full meal 
of animal food, and its bad effects, is by preſenting a 
3 of vegetables. Another mean of preventing 

e bad effects of animal food, is, to take a large pro- 
portion of liquid ; and hence the bad effects of animal 
food are little felt in Scotland, on account of their drink- 
ing much with it, and uſing broths, which are at once 
excellent correctors of animal food, and preventives of 
PLE: 

With regard to the differences between aniMAL 
roops, properly ſo called, the firſt regards their ſolubi- 


lity, 
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article 
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I. SoLUBILITY of animal food ſeems to deſerve leſs 
attention than is commonly imagined ; for there are 
many inſtances of perſons of a weak ſtomach incapable 
of breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of 
diſſolving a light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a 
piece of ham, was very grateful and eaſily digeſted, 
None of the theories given for the ſolution of animal- 
food in the human ſtomach ſeems to have explained 
that proceſs ſufficiently. Long ago has been diſcarded 
the ſuppoſition of an active corroſive menſtruum there; 
and alſo the doctrine of trituration, for which, indeed, 
there ſeems no mechaniſm in the human body; and, 
till lately, phyſicians commonly agreed with Boerhaave 
in ſuppoſing nothing more to be neceſſary than a wa- 
tery menſtraum, moderate heat, and frequent agita- 
tion. This will account for ſolution in ſome caſes, but 
not entirely, Letus try to imitate it out of the body 
with the ſame circumſtances, and in ten times the time 
in which the food is diſſolved in the ſtomach we ſhall 
not be able to bring about the ſame changes, Take 
the coagulated white of an egg, which almoſt every 
body can caſily digeſt, and yet no artifice ſhall be able 
to diſſolve it. Hence, then, we are led to ſeek another 
cauſe for ſolution, viz, fermentation ; a notion, indeed, 
formerly embraced, but on the introduction of me- 
chanical philoſophy, induſtriouſly baniſhed, with every 
other ſuppoſition of that proceſs taking place at all in 
the animal economy. 

Many of the ancients imagined this fermentation to 
be putrefactive. But this we deny, as an acid is pro- 
duced; though hence the fermentation might be rec- 
koned the vinous, which, however, ſeems always to be 
morbid. Neither, indeed, is the fermentation purely 
acetous, but modified by putreſcence ; for Pringle has 
obſerved, that animal-matters raiſe and even expede 
the acetous proceſs. The fermentation, then, in the 
ſtomach is of a mixed nature, between the acetous and 
putrefactive, mutually modifying each other; though, 
indeed, in the inteſtines, ſomewhat of the putrefactive 
ſcems to take place, as may be obſerved from the 
ſtate of the feces broke down, and from the little diſ- 
poſition of ſuch ſubſtances to be ſo, which are not 
liable to the putrefactive roms, as the firmer parts of 
vegetables, &c. Upon this view ſolution ſcems to be 
extremely eaſy, and thoſe ſubſtances to be moſt eaſily 
broke down which are moſt ſubje to putrefaction. 
See ANATOMY, nt 104. and Casrric Juice. 

But ſolution alſo depends on other circumſtances, 
and hence requires a more particular regard. 

I. There is adifference of ſolubility with reſpect to 
the manducation of animal-food, for which bread is ex- 
tremely neceſlary, in order to keep the more ſlippery 
parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted“. 
From want of proper manducation perſons are ſubject 
to eructations; and this more frequently from the 
firm vegetable foods, as apples, almonds, &c. than from 
the anima), though, indeed, even from animal food, 
very tendinous, or ſwallowed in unbroken maſſes, ſuch 
ſometimes occur. Manducation is ſo much connected 
with ſolution, that ſome, trom imperfectly performing 
that, are obliged to belch up their food, remanducate 
it, and ſwallow it again before the ſtomach can diſ- 
folve ir, or proper nouriihment be extracted. Another 
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proof of our regard to ſolubility, is our rejecting the Tood. 
firmer parts of animal-food, as bull - beef, and generally —v— 
carnivorous animals. 

2. Its effects with regard to ſolubility ſeem alſo to 
be the foundation of our choice between fat and /ean, 


young and old meats, In the ſean although perhaps 
a ſingle fibre might be ſufficiently tender, yet theſe, 
when collected in ſaſciculi, are very firm and compact, 
and of difficult ſolution ; whereas in the fat there is a 
greater number of veſſels, a greater quantity of juice, 
more interpoſition of cellular ſubſtance, and conſe- 
quently more ma way & Again, in young animals, 
there is probably the ſame number of fibres as in the 
older, but theſe more connected: whereas, in the 
older, the growth depending on the ſeparation of 
theſe, and the increaſe of veſſels and cellular ſubſtance, 
the texture is leſs firm and more ſoluble ; which qua- 
lities, with regard to the ſtomach, are at that time 
too increaſed, by the increaſed alkaleſcency of the ani- 
mal. To this alſo may be referred our choice of ca- 
ſtrated animals, 2iz. on account of their diſpoſition to 
fatten after the operation. ; 

3. It is with a view to the ſolubility, that we make 
a choice between meats recently killed, and thoſe 
which have been kept for ſome time. As ſoon as 
meat is killed, the putrefaQive proceſs begins; which 
commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 
proceſs is the moſt effectual breaker down of animal 
matters, and a great aſſiſtance to ſolution, The length 
of time during which meat ought to be kept, is pro- 
portioned to the meat's tendency to undergo the pu- 
trid fermentation, and the degree of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which favour it: Thus, in the torrid zone, 
where meat cannot be kept above four or five hours, 
it is uſed much more recent than in the northern 
climates, 

4. Boiled or roaſted meats create a difference of ſo- 
lution. By boiling we extract the juices interpoſed 
between the fibres, approximate them more to each 
other, and render them of more difficult ſolubility ; 
which is increaſed too by the extraction of the Juices, 
which are much more alkaleſcent than the fibres : bur 
when we want to avoid the ſtimulus of alkaleſcent 
food, and the quick ſolution, as in ſome caſes of diſ- 
caſe, the roaſted is not to be choſen, Of roaſted meat 
it may be aſked, which are more proper, thoſe which 
are moſt or leaſt roaſted ? That which is leaſt done is 
certainly the moſt ſoluble : even raw meats are more 
ſoluble than dreſſed, az Dr Cullen was informed by a 
perſon who from neceſſity was obliged, for ſome time, 
to eat ſuch. But at the ſame time that meats little 
done are very ſoluble, they are very alkaleſcent ; fo 
that, wherever we want to avoid alkaleſcency in the 
prime vie, the moſt roaſted meats ſhould be choſen; 
Thoſe who throw away the broths of boiled meat do 
very improperly ; for, beſides their ſupplying a fluid 
from their greater alkaleſcencythey increaſe the ſolu- 
bility of the meat. Here we ſhall obſerve, that pure 
blood has been thought inſoluble. Undoubtedly it is 
very nutritions; and though out of the body, like the 
white of eggs, it ſeems very inſoluble, yet, like that 
too, inthe body it is commonly eaſily digeſted. Mo- 
ſes very properly forbade it the Iſraelites, as in warm 
countries it is highly alkaleſcent ; and even in Britain 
when it was ufed in great quantity, the ſcurvy was 
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more frequent ; but to a moderate ufe of it, in theſe 
climates, no ſuch objection takes place. : 

5. Solubility is varied from another ſource, viz. vil. 
cidity of the juice of aliment. Yoang animals, then, 
appear more ſoluble than old, not only on account of 
the compattiou and firmneſs of texture in the latter, 
but alſotheir greater viſcidity of juice. And nothing 
is more common, than to be longer oppreſſed from a 
full mcal of veal, than ſrom the ſame quantity of beef, 
&c, Upon account, too, of their greater viſcidity of 
Juice, are the tendons and ligamentous parts of ani- 
mals longer retained than the parely muſcular, as well 
as on account of their firmneſs of texture. Even fiſhes, 
whoſe maſcular parts are exceedingly tender, are, on 
account of their gluey viſcoſity, longer of ſolution in 
the ſtomach. And eggs, too, which are exceedingly 
nouriſhing, have the ſame effect, and cannot be taken 
in great quantity : For the ſtomach is peculiarly ſen- 
ſible to gelatinons ſubſtances ; and by this means has 
pature perhaps taught us, as it were by a fort of in- 
ſtinct, to limit ourſelves in the quantity of ſuch nuiri- 
tive ſubſtances, 

6, With regard to ſolution, we muſt take in the oils 
of animal-food ; which, when tolerably pure, are the 
lealt putreſcent part of it, and, by diminiſhing the co- 
heſion of the fibres, render them more ſoluble, On 
this laſt account is the lean of fat meat more eaſily diſ- 
ſolved than other lean, But when the meat is expo- 
ſed to much heat, this oil is ſeparated, leaving the ſo- 
lid parts leſs eaſily ſolvble, and becoming itſelf empy- 
reumatic, ranceſcent, and of difficult mixture in the 
ſtomach, Fried meats, from the reaſons now given, and 
baked meats, for the ſame, as well as for the tenacity 
of the paſte, are preparations which diminiſh the ſolu- 
bility of food. From what has been faid, the pre- 
paration of food by fattening it, and keeping it for 
ſome time after killed, although it may adminiſter to 
gluttony, will yer, it maſt be confeſſed, increaſe the 
ſolution of the food. a 

II. The ſecond difference of animal-food is with re- 
gard to ALKALESCENCY., | 

Of this we have taken a liule notice already under 
the head of Solubility. 

1. From their too great alkaleſcency we commonly 
avoid the carnivorous animals, and the foes and 
chooſe rather the granivorous. Some birds, indeed, 
which live on inſets, are admitted into our food; 
but no man, without nauſea, can live upon theſe alone 
for any length of time. Fiſhes, too, are an exception 
to this rule, living almoſt univerſally on each other. 
But in theſe the alkaleſcency does not proceed fo far; 
whether from the viſcidity of their juice, their want of 
heat, or ſome peculiarity in their economy, is not caſy 
to determine. 

2. Alkaleſcency is determined by difference of age. 
The older animals arc always more alkaleſcent than the 
young, from their continual progreſs to putrefaction. 
Homberg _y found, in his endeavours to extract 
an acid from human blood, that more was obtained 
ſrom the young than from the old animals. 

3. A third circumſtance which varics the alkaleſcen- 
cy of the food, is the wildueſs or tameneſs of the ani- 
mal ; and this again ſeems to depend on its exerciſe, 
Dr Cullen knewa gentlemen who was fond of cats for 
food : but he always uſcd to feed them on vegetable 
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fool, and kept them from exerciſe ; and in the ſame 


Food. 


manner did the Roman: rear up their rats, when in- 


tended for food. In the ſame way the fleſh of the 
partridge and the hen ſeems to be much the ſame; 
only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 
alkalcſcent than the other. Again, tame animals are 
commonly uſed without their blood ; whereas the wild 
are commonly killed in their blood, and upon that ac- 
count, as well as their greater exerciſe, arc more alka- 
leſcent. 

4- The alkaleſcency of food may be determined from 
the quantity of volatile alt it affords, The older the 
meat is, it is found to give the greater proportion of 
volatile falt. 

5. The alkaleſcency of aliment may alſo, in ſome 
meaſare, be determined from its colour, the younger 
animals being whiter and leſs alkaleſcent. We alſo 
take a mark from the colour of the gravy poured out, 
according tothe redneſs of the juices judging of the 
animal's alkaleſcency. 

6. The reliſh of food is foand to depend much on its 
alkaleſcency, as does alſo the ſtimulas it gives and the 
fever it produces in the ſyſtem. Theſe effects are alſo 
complicated with the viſcidity of the food, by which 
means it is longer detained in the ſtomach, and the want 
of alkaleſcency ſupplied. 

Having mentioned animal ſood as differing in ſolu- 
bility and alkaleſcency, which often go together in the 
ſame ſubject, we come tothe third difference, viz. 

III. QuanTITY of Nutriment. Which is either ab- 
ſolute or relative: abſolute with reſpe& to the quanti- 
ty it really contains, ſufficient powers being given te 
extract it ; relative, with reſpect to the aſſimilatory 
powers of tnoſe who uſe it. The abſolute nutriment 
is of ſome conſequence ; but the relative, in the robuſt 
and. healthy, and except in caſes of extraordinary 
weakneſs, may, without mach inconvenience, be diſ- 
regarded, In another caſe is the quantity of nouriſh- 


ment relative, viz, with regard to its perſpirability; 


for if the food is ſoon carried off by the excretions, it 
is the ſame thing as if it contained a leſs proportion of 
nouriſhment, For, giving more fluid, that which is 
1 retained affords moſt ; and, for the repair of the 
ſolids, that retention alſo is of advantage. Now, gela- 
tinous ſubſtances are long retained ; and beſides, are 
themſelves animal ſubſtances diſſolved : ſo that, beth 
abſolutely and relatively, ſuch ſubſtances are nutri- 
tious. Of this kind are eggs, ſhell-fiſh, &c, In a- 


dults, though it is diſputed whether their ſolids need 


any repair, yet, at any rate, at this period, fluid is 
more required; for this purpoſe the alkaleſcent feods 
are moſt proper, being moſt eaſily diſſolved. They are, 
at the ſame time, the moſt perſpirable ; on one hand 
that alkaleſcency leading to diſeaſe, while on the other 
their perſpirability obviates it, Adults, therefore, as 
writers juſtly obſcrve, are better nouriſhed on the al- 
kaleſcent; the young and growing, on gelatinous 
foods. All this leads to a compariſon of young and 
old meats ; the firſt being more gelatinous, and the laſt 
more alkaleſcent. This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly aſcertained. Mr Geoffroy is the on- 


ly perſon who has been taken up with the analyſis of 
vods, Sce Memoirs de {” Academie, l'an. 1731 &c 1732. 
His attempt was certainly laudable, and in ſome re- 
ſpecs uſcfully pexformed ; but, in general, bis experi- 
Bac lids 
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reed. ments were not ſufficiently repeated, nor are indeed 


He has not been on his guard 
againſt the various circumſtances which affect meats ; the 
cow kinds liking a moiſt ſucculent herbage, which is not 
tobe got in warm climates; while the (ſheep are fond of 
« dry food, and thrive beſt there. Again, ſome of his 
experiments ſeem contradictory, He ſays, that veal 
gives more ſolution than beef, while lamb gives leſs 
than mutron; which is much to be doubted. If both 
he and Sanctorius had examined Engliſh beef, the re- 
ſult probably would have been very different as to its 
perſpirability, xc. Beſides, Mr Geoffroy has only 
analyſed beef and veal when raw; has made no proper 
circumſtantial compariſons between quadrupeds and 
birds; and has examined theſe laſt along with their 
bones, and not their muſcles, &c. by themſelves, as 
he ought to have done, &c. If a ſet of experiments 
of this kind were properly and accurately performed, 
they might be of great uſe; but at preſent, for the 

arpoſe of determining our preſent ſulje& we muſt 

ve recourſe to our alkaleſcency, ſolubility, &c. 

IV. The fourth difference of animal foods is, The 
NaruRe of the FLurrs they afford. The whole of this 
will be underſtood from what has been ſaid on alkaleſ- 
cency ; the fluid produced being more or leſs denſe 
and ſtimulating, in proportion as that preyails, 

V. The Th difference of animal-foods is with re- 
ſpect to their 

PERSPIRABILITY. The ſum of what can be ſaid on 
this matter is this, that ſuch foods as promote an ac- 
cumulation of fluid in our veſſels, and diſpoſe to ple- 
thora, are the leaſt perſpirable, and commonly give 
moſt ſtrength ; that the more alkaleſcent foods are the 
moſt perſpirable, though the viſcid and leſs alkaleſcent 
may attain the ſame property by long retention in the 
ſyſtem. The authors on perſpirability have determi- 
ned the perſpiration of foods as imperfectly as Mr Geof- 
froy has done the ſolubility, and in a few caſes only. 
We muſt not lay hold on what Sanctorious has ſaid on 
the perſpirability of mutton, becauſe he has not exa- 
mined inthe very ſame way other meats intheir perfect 
ſtate ; far leſs on what Keil ſays of oyſters, as he him- 
ſelf was a valetudinarian, and conſequently an unfit ſub- 
je for ſuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar 
remperament. 

As to the effects of FooD on the MinD, we have 
already hinted at them above. It is plain, that deli- 
cacy of feeling, livelineſs of imagination, quickneſs of 
apprehenſion, and acuteneſs of judgment, more fre- 
- quently accompany a weak ſtate of the body. True it 
is indeed, that the ſame ſtate is liable to timidity, 
fluctuation, and doubt; while the ſtrong have that 
ſteadineſs of judgment, and firmneſs of purpoſe, which 
are proper for the higher and more active ſcenes of 
life. The moſt valuable ſtate of the mind, however, 
appears to reſide in ſomewhat leſs firmneſs and vigour 
of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over diſtending 
the veſſels or loading the ſyſtem, never interrupts the 
ſtronger motions of the mind ; while the heat, fulneſs 
and weight, of animal food, are an enemy to its vigo- 
roas efforts. Temperance, then, does not ſo much con- 
fiſt in the quantity, for that always will be regulated 
by our apetite, as in the quality, viz. a large propor- 
tion of vegetable aliment. 

A conſiderable change has now taken place in the 
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articles made uſe of as food by the ancients, by ſubſti- 
tuting, inſtead of what were then uſed, particularly of 
the vegetable kind, a number of more bland, agreeable, 
and nutritive juices. The acorns and nuts of the pri- 
mitive times have given way to a variety of ſweeter fa-' 
rinaceous ſeeds and roots. To the malvaceous tribe of 
plants ſo much uſed by the Greeks and Romans, hath 
ſucceeded the more grateful ſpinach ; and to the blite, 
the garden orach. The rough borage is ſupplanted by 
the aceſcent ſorrel; and aſparagus has baniſhed a num- 
ber of roots recorded by the Roman writers under the 
name of bu/b;; but Linnæus is of opinion, that the 
parſnip has undeſervedly uſurped the place of the ſkirret. 
The bean of the ancients, improperly ſo called, _—_ 
the roots as well as other parts of the »ymphea nelumbo 
or Indian water-lily, is ſuperſeded by the kidney-bean. 
The garden rocket, eaten with and as an antidote a- 
E the chilling qualities of the lettuce, is baniſhed 
y the more agreeable creſs and tarragon ; the apium 
by the meliorated celery ; the pompion, and others of 
the cucurbitaceous tribe, by the melon ; and the ſu- 
mach berries, by the fragrant nutmeg, The ſilphium, 
or ſuccus Cyrenaicus, which the Romans purchaſed 
from Perſia and India, at a great price, and is thought 
by ſome to have been the aſafetida of the preſent time, 
is no longer uſed in preference to the alliaceous tribe. 

To turn from the vegetable to ſome of the animal 
ſubſtitutes, we may mention the carp among fiſhes as 
having excluded a great number held in high eſtima- 
tion among the Romans. The change oil for but- 
ter; or honey forſugar ; of mulſa, or liquors made of 
wine, water, and honey, for the wines of modern 
times, and that of the ancient zythus for the preſent 
improved malt liquors ; not to mention alſo the ca/lida 
of the Roman taverns; analagous to our tea and coffee. 

Food of plants, See AGRICULTURE, n*® I—6. and 
PLANTS ; alſo the article Coxros 1s. 

FOOL, according to Mr Locke, is a perſon who 
makes falſe concluſions from right principles; whereas 
a madman, on the contrary, draws right concluſions 
from wrong principles, Sce FoLLy. 

Fool: ſtones, in botany, See Orcuis. 

FOOSHT, an iſland in the Red Sea; ſituated ac- 
cording to the obſcrvations of Mr Bruce, in N. Lat. 
159 59“ 43 J. It is deſcribed by him as above four miles 
in length from north to ſouth, though only vine in 
circumference. It is low and ſandy in the ſouthern 
part, but the north riſes in a black hill of inconſider- 
able height, It is covered with a kind of bent-graſs, 
which never arrives at any great length by reaſon of 
want of rain and the conſtant browzing of the goats. 
There are great appearances of the black hill having 
once been a yolcano; and near the north cape the 
ground ſounds hollow like the Solfaterra in Italy. 
There are a vaſt number of beautiful fiſh met with up- 
on the coaſts, but few fit for eating ; and our traveller 
obſerved, that the moſt beautiful were the moſt noxious 
when eaten; none, indeed, being ſalutary food except- 
ing thoſe which reſembles the fiſh of the northern ſeas, 
There are many beautiful ſhell-fiſh, as the coucha ve- 
neris, of ſeveral colours and ſizes ; ſea-urchins, &c. 
Spungesare likewiſe found all along the coaſt, There 
are alſo pearls, but neither large nor of a good water; 
in conſequence of which they ſell at no great price. 
They are produced by a ſpecies of bivalve ſhells. Se- 
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veral large ſhells, from the fiſh named biſſer, are met 


—— with upon ſtones of ten or twelve tons weight alon 


the coait. They are turned upon their faces and cork 
into the ſtones, as in a paſte, the ſtone being raiſed 
all about them in ſuch a manner as to cover the edge 
of the ſliell; “ a proof (ſays Mr Bruce) that this ſtone 
mult ſome time lately have been ſoft or liquefied : for 
had it been long ago, the ſun and air would have worn 
the ſurface of the ſhell ; but it ſeems perfectly entire, 
and is ſet in that hard brown rock as the ſtone of a 
Ting is in a golden chaſing.” — The water in this iſland 
is very good, 

The inhabitauts of Fooſht are poor fiſhermen of a 
ſwarthy colour ; going naked, excepting only a rag 
about their waiſt. They have no bread but what they 
procure in exchange for the fiſh they catch. What 
they barter in this manner is called ſcajan. But beſides 
this they catch another ſpecics, which is flat, with a 
long tail, and the ſkin made uſe of for ſhagreen, of 
which the handles of knives and ſwords are made. 
There is a ſmall town on the iſland, conſiſting of about 
30 huts, built with faggots of bent graſs or ſpartum, 
ſupported by a few ſticks, and thatched with graſs of 
the ſame kind of which they are built. 

FOOT, a part of the body of moſt animals whercon 
they ſtand, walk, &c. Sce ANATOMY. ns 63, 

Foor ia the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or 
meaſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and 
mort ſyllables. 

Theſe feet are commouly reckoned 28: of which 
ſome are ſimple, as conſiſting of two or three ſyllables, 
and therefore called diſſy/labic or triſyllabic feet; o- 
thers are compound, conliſting of four ſyllables, and 
are therefore called tetra/y/labic feet. 

The diſſyllabic feet are four in number, viz. the 
pyrrhichius, ſpondeus, iambus, and trocheus. Sce 
PykRHICHI1VUS, &c. 

The triſyllabic feet are eight in number, iz. the 
dactylus, anapzſtus, tribrachys, moloſſus, amphibra- 
chys, amphimacer, bacchius, and antibacchius. See 
DactYL, &c. 

The tetraſyllabic are in number 16, viz. the pro- 
cleuſmaticas, diſpondeus, choriambus, antiſpaſtus, dii- 
ambus, dichoreus, jonicus a majore, jonicus a minore 
epitrius primus, epitritus ſecundus, cpitritus tertius, 
epitritus quartus, pon primus, pæon ſecundus, pæon 
tertius, and pæon quartus. Sce PROCLEUSMATICUS, 
& c. 

Foor is alſo a long meaſure conſiſting of 12 inches. 

Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits and the 
digit into 10 lines. 

Forr-Halt, the name of a particular diſorder inci- 
dent to ſheep. It takes its ſource from an inſeR, 
which when it comes to a certain maturity, reſembles 
a worm of two, three, or four inches in length. The 
firſt 9 of the malady is, when the | 6k gives 
ligns of being lame, which increaſes to ſo high a degree 


as % prevent grazing ; when, what with want of ſuf- 
ficient food and pain, the poor animal ſuffers greatly, 
and lingers till it dies a natural death, if not properly 
attended to by extracting the inſet or worm; the 
ſooner the better as it is very caſily performed. 

As ſoon as the lameneſs is perceived, let the foot 
that is lame be cxamined between the cloſe of the 
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claws, and it will be found that in the ſkin where the 
cloſe ſeparates is a ſmall hole (not natural), through 
which the inſect, when yet ſmall, gets its entrance, 
and by degrees has worked itſclf upwards along the 
leg, between the outward ſkin and bone, and obtains 
its largeſt magnitude. Proportionally it finds its nou · 
riſhment, and is left undiſturbed. This worm muſt be 
extracted by moving the claws backward and forward 
in contrary directions; and it will not be long before 
the under part of the worm makes its appearance at 
the abovementioned ſmall hele, and continuing the 
ſame operation of moving the claws, the whole worm 
will work itſelf out ; which is better than when at its 
firſt appearance it ſhould be drawn out with danger of 
breaking off, and of it ſhould remain in the 
ſheep's leg, and by its rotting there may be hurt- 
ful. This eaſy and ſimple operation will be found ef- 
ſectual without any other kind of application whatever, 
nature herſelt curing the channel which the worm had 
made along the leg. 

It is obſerved, this malady is in ſome years more 
prevalent than in others, particularly in wet ſeaſons 
than in drier ; more obſerved to begin in ſpring and 
autumn than in ſummer and winter; notwithſtanding 
what with ſnow, &c, ſheep ſuffer more by the wet in 
winter than in any of the other ſeaſons (poſſibly it is 
not then the ſeaſon for this ſort of inſet). In high 
healthy er the ſheep are leſs liable to it than in 
low marſhy and meadow grounds: from all which cir- 
cumſtances it may be ſuppoſed, that this inſect in its 
firſt ſtate, has for its moſt natural clement cither the 
earth, water, or air; and only gets accidentally be- 
tween the cloſe of the claws of the ſheep, and 
finds there what is ſufficient for its nouriſhment and 
ſecurity. 

Foor Square, is the ſame meaſure both in breadth 
and length containing 144 ſquare or ſuperficial inches. 

Cubic or Solid Four, is the ſame meaſure in all the 
three dimenſions, length, breadth, and depth or thick- 
neſs, containing 1728 cubic inches. 


' Foor of a Horſe, in the manege, the extremity of 


the leg, from the coronet to the lower part of the hoof. 

Foor-Level, among artificers, an inſtrament that 
ſerves as a foot rule, a ſquare, and a level. Sce Lever, 
Rol, and SQUARE. 

FOOTE (Samuel, Eſq), the modern Ariſtopha- 
nes, was born at Truro, in Cornwall; and was deſcended 
from a very ancient family. His father was member 
of parliament for Tiverton, in Devonſhire; and enjoyed 
the poſt of commiſſioner of the prize-office and fine- 
contract. His mother was heireſs of the Dinely and 
Goodere families. In conſequence of a fatal wiſun- 
derſtanding between her two brothers, Sir John Dinely 
Goodere, Bart. and Samuel Goodere, Eſq; captain of 
his majeſty's (ſhip the Ruby, which ended in the death 
of both, a conſiderable part of the Goodere eſtate, 
which was better than 5000 l. per annum, deſcended 
to Mr Foote. 

He was educated at Worceſter college, Oxford, 
which owed its foundation to Sir Thomas Cookes 
Winford, Bart. a ſecond couſin of our author's. On 
leaving the univerſity, he commenced ſtudent of law in 
the Temple; but as the dryneſs of this ſtudy did not 
ſuit the livelincſs of his genius, he ſoon relinquiſhed — 
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harmony did not long ſubſiſt between them. He now 
launched into all the faſhionable foibles of the age, ga- 
ming not excepted ; and in a few years ſpent his whole 
fortune. His neceſſities led him to the ſtage, and he 
made his firſt appearance in the character of Othello, 
He next performed Fondlewife with much more ap- 
plauſe ; and this, indeed, was ever after one of his ca- 

ital parts. He attempted Lord Foppington likewiſe, 

t prudently gave it up. But as Mr Foote was never 
a capital actor in the plays of others, his ſalary was 
very unequal to his gay and extravagant turn; and he 
contracted debts which forced him to take refuge with- 
in the verge of the court. On this occaſion he reliev- 
ed his neceſlities by the following ſtratagem. Sir 
Fr—s DI had long been his intimate friend, and 
had diſſipated his fortune by ſimilar extravagance. 
Lady N- fu P—lt, who was likewiſe an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Foote's, and who was exceeding rich, 
was fortunately at that time bent upon a matrimonial 
ſcheme. Foote ſtrongly recommended to her to conſult 
upon this momentous affair the conjurer in the Old 
Bailey, whom he repreſented as a man of ſurpriſing 
fkill and penetration. He employed an acquaintance 
of his own to perſonate the conjurer ; who depicted 
Sir Fr—s D—!l—1 at full length; deſcribed the time 
when, the place where, and the dreſs in which ſhe 
would ſee him. The lady was ſo ſtruck with the coin- 
cidence of every circumſtance, that ſhe married D-J-1 
in a few days. For this ſervice Sir Francis ſettled an 
annuity upon Foote ; and this enabled him once more 
to emerge from obſcurity. 

In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, taking upon himſelf the double character of 
author and performer ; and appeared in a dramatic 
piece of his own compoſing, called the Diverſions of the 
Merning. This piece conſiſted of nothing more than 
the exhibition of — characters well known in real 
life ; whoſe manner of converſation and expreſſion this 
author very happily hit off in the diction of his drama, 
and ſtill more happily repreſented on the ſtage, by an 
exact and moſt amazing imitation, not only of the man- 
ner and tone of voice, but even of the yery perſons, of 
thoſe whom he intended to take off, In this perform- 
ance, à certain phyſician, Dr L—n, well known for 
the oddity and ſingularity of his appearance and con- 
verſation, and the celebrated chevalier Taylor, who 
was at that time in the height of his popularity, were 
made objects of Foote's ridicale ; the latter, indeed, 
very deſervedly ; and, in the concluding part of his 
ſpeech, under the character of a theatrical director, 
Mr Foote took off, with great humour and accuracy, 
the ſeveral ſtyles of acting of every principal performer 
on the Engliſh ſtage. This performance at firſt met 
with ſome oppoſition from the civil magiſtrates of 
Weſtminſter, under the ſanction of the act of parlia- 
ment for limiting the number of playhouſes, as well 
as from the jealouſy of one of the managers of Drury- 
lane playhouſe ; but the author being patroniſed by 
many of the principal nobility, and other perſons of 
diſtiaction, this oppoſition was over-ruled, and having 
altered the ticle of his performance, Mr Foote proceed- 
ed, without further moleſtation, to give Tea in a Morn. 
ing to his friends, and repreſented it through a run of 
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Eoote. He married a young lady of a good family and ſome 
fortune; but their tempers not agreeing, a perfect 
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40 mornings, to crowded and ſplendid audiences.— 
The enſuing ſeaſon he produced another piece of the 
ſame kind, which he called An Auction of Pictures. In 
this performance he introduced ſeveral new and popu- 
lar characters; particularly Sir Thomas de Veil, then 
the acting juſtice of peace for Weſtminſter, Mr Cock 
the celebrated auctioneer, and the equally famous ora- 
tor Henley, This piece alſo had a very great run, 
—His Knights, which was the produce of the enſuing 
ſeaſon, was a performance of ſomewhat more dramatic 
regularity : but ſtill, although his plot and characters 
ſeemed leſs immediately perſonal, it was apparent that 
he kept ſome particular real perſons ſtrongly in his eye 
in the performance; and the town took upon them- 
ſelves to fix them where the reſemblance appeared to 
be the moſt ſtriking. —Thus Mr Foote continued from 
time to time to ſelect, for the entertainment of the 
public, ſuch characters, as well general as indivi- 
dual, as ſeemed moſt likely to engage their attention. 
His dramatic pieces, excluſive of the interlude called 
Piety in Pattens, are as follow: Taſte, The Knights, 
The Author, The Engliſhman in Paris, The Engliſh- 
man returned from Paris, The Mayor of Garrat, 'The 
Liar, The Patron, The Minor, The Orators, The 
Commiſſary, The Devil upon Two Sticks, The Lame 
Lover, The Maid of Bath, The Nabob, The Cozeners, 
The Capuchin, The Bankrupt, and an unfiniſhed co- 
medy, called the Slanderer.—All theſe works are only 
to be ranked among the petites pieces of the theatre. 
In the execution they are ſomewhat looſe, negligent, 
and unfiniſhed ; the plots are often irregular, and the 
cataſtrophes not always concluſive : but, with all theſe 
deficiencies, they contain more ſtrength of character, 
more ſtrokes of keen ſatire, and more tonches of 
temporary humour, tkan are to be found in the wri- 
tings of any other modern dramatiſt, Even the lan- 
guage ſpoken by his characters, incorrect as it may 
ometimes ſeem, will on a cloſer examination be found 
entirely dramatical ; as it abounds with thoſe natural 
minutiz of expreſſion which frequently form the very 
baſis of character, and which render it the trueſt mirror 
of the converſation of the times in which he wrote. 

In the year 1766, being on a party of pleaſure with 
the late duke of York, lord Mexborongh, and Sir 
Francis Delaval, Mr. Foote had the misfortune to break 
his leg, by a fall from his horſe ; in conſequence of 
which, he was compelled to undergo an amputation. 
This accident ſo ſenſibly affected the duke, that he 
made a point of obtaining for Mr Foote a patent for 
life : whereby he was allowed to perform, at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, from the 15th of May to the 
15th of September every year. 

He now became a greater favourite of the town 
than ever : his very laughable pieces, with his more 
laughable performance, conſtantly filled his houſe : and 
his receipts were ſome ſcaſons almoſt incredible. Par- 
ſimony was never a vice to be aſcribed ro Mr Foote ; 
his hoſpitality and generoſity were ever conſpicuoos ; 
hc was viſited by the firſt nobility, and he was ſome- 
times honoured even by royal gueſts. 

The attack made upon hjs character by one of his 
domeſtics, whom he had difiſſed for miſbehaviour, is 
too well known to be particularized here. Snffice it 
to ſay, he was honourably acquitted of that charge : 


but it is believed by ſome, that the ſhock which he re- 
ccived 


Foote, 
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ccived from it accelerated his death; otliers pretend, 
that his literary altercation with a certain en ducheſs, 


Forbes. or rather her agents, much affected him, and that from 


that time his health declined. It is probable, however, 
that his natural volatility of ſpirits could ſcarcely fail 
to ſupport him againſt all impreflions from either of 
theſe quarters. 

Mr Foote, finding his health decline, entered into 
an agreement with Mr Colman, for his patent of the 
theatre ; according to which, he was to receive from 
Mr Colman L.1600 per annum, beſides a ſtipulated ſum 
whenever he choſe to perform. Mr Foote made his 
appearance two or three times in ſome of the moſt ad- 
mired characters; but being ſuddenly affected with 
a paralytic ſtroke one night whilſt upon the ſtage, he 
was compelled to retire, He was adviſed to bathe ; 
and accordingly repaired to Brightelmſtone, where he 
apparently recovered his former health and ſpirits, and 
was What is called the fiddle of the company who reſort- 
ed to that agreeable place of amuſement. A few weeks 
before his death he returned to London ; but, by the 
advice of his phyſicians, ſet out with an intention to 
ſpend the winter at Paris and in the ſouth of France. 
He had got no farther than Dover, when he was ſud- 
denly attacked by another ſtroke of the palſy, which 
in a few hours terminated his exiſtence, He died on 
the 21ſt of October 1777, in the 56th year of his age, 
and was privately interred in the cloiſters of Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey. 

FOP, probably derived from the vappa of Horace, 
applicd in his firſt ſatire in his firſt book to the wild 
aud extravagant Nevius, is uſed among us to denote a 
perſon who cultivates a regard to adventitious orna- 
ment and beauty to excels. 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to ſcveral 
apertures or perforations in divers parts of the body ; 
as, 1. The external and internal foramina of the cra- 
nium or ſkull, 2. The foramina in the upper and lower 
Jaw. 3. Foramen lachrymale. 4. Foramen membranz 
tympani. 

Fox ux Ovale, an oval aperture or paſſage through 
the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up after birth. It 
ariſes from the coronal vein, near the right auricle, 
and paſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart, ſer- 
ving for the circulation of the blood in the foetus, till 
ſuch time as the infant breathes, and the lungs are 
open ; it *. generally reckoned one of the tempo- 
rary parts of the foetus, wherein it differs from an 
adult; although almoſt all anatomiſts, Mr Cheſelden 
excepted, aſſures us, that the foramen ovale has ſome- 
times been found in adults. See Fokrus. 

FORBES (Patrick), biſhop of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1654, when the affairs of the church of 
Scotland were in much confuſion ; to the ſettlement of 
which he greatly contributed. As chancellor of the 
univerſity of Aberdeen, he improved that ſeat of learn- 


ing by repairing the fabric, augmenting the library, 


and reviving the profeſſorſhips. He publiſhed a Com- 
mentary on the Revelations, at London, in 1613; and 
died in 1635. 

Fons (John), the ſon of Patrick, but of much 
more cxtenſive learning than his father, was perhaps 
exccllcd by none of his age, which will be allowed by 
thoſe who read his Hiſtorical and Theological Inſlitutes, 
He was biſhop of Aberdcen ; but was expelled by the 
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Covenanters, and forced to fly beyond ſea, He conti- 
nued in Holland two years; and, upon his return, lived 
private on his eſtate at Corſe, until he died in 1648. 
An edition of all his works was printed in two volumes 
folio at Amſterdam, in 1 703, 

Forxses (William), a learned biſhop of Edinburgh, 
born in 1585. His ill-health and the anti-epiſcopal 
diſpoſition of the Scots, confined him chiefly to a retir- 
ed life; but when Charles I. in 1633, founded an epiſ- 
copal church at Edinburgh, he thought none more 
worthy to fill the ſee than Mr Forbes ; who, how- 
ever, died three months after his conſecration, in 
1634. Though very able and learned, he publiſhed 
nothing; but wrote a treatiſe to pacify controver- 
ſics, which was printed at London 24 years after his 
death. 

ForBEs (Duncan, Eſq. of Culloden), was born in 
the year 1685. In his carly life, he was brought up 
in a family remarkable for hoſpitality ; which, per- 
haps, led him afterwards to a freer indulgence in ſocial 
pleaſures, His natural diſpoſition inclined him to the 
army : but, as he ſoon diſcoyered a ſuperior genias, by 
the advice of his friends he applied himſelf to letters. 
He directed his ſtudics particularly to the civil law; 
in which he made a quick progreſs, and in 1709 was 
admitted an adyocate, From 1722 to 1737, he re- 
preſented in parliament the boroughs of Inverneſs, For- 
troſe, Nairn, and Forres. In 1725, he was made king's 
adyocate ; and lord preſident of the court of ſeſſion in 
1737. In the troubles of 1715 and 1745 he eſpouſed 
the royal cauſe ; but with ſo much prudence and mode- 
ration did he conduct himſelf at this delicate conjunc- 
ture, that not a whiſper was at any time heard to his 
prejudice, The glory he acquired in advancing the 
proſperity of his country, and in contributing to re-eſ- 
tabliſh peace and order, was the only reward of his 
ſervices. He had even impaired, and almoſt ruined, 
his private fortune in the cauſe of the public ; but go- 
vernment did not make him the ſmalleſt recompence. 
The miniſter, with a meanneſs for which it is difficult 
to account, deſired to have a ſtate of his diſburſements. 
He was ſo much ſhocked at the rudeneſs of this treat- 
ment, that he left the miniſter without making any re- 
ply. Throughout the whole courſe of his life he had 
a lively ſenſe of religion, without the leaſt taint of ſu- 
perſtition ; and his charity was extended to every ſect 
and denomination of religioniſts indiſcriminately. He 
was well verſed in the Hebrew language; and wrote, 
in a flowing and oratorial ſtyle, concerning religion 
natural and revealed, ſome important diſcoverics in the- 
ology and philoſophy, and concerning the ſources of 
incredulity, He died in 1747, in the 62d year of his 
age; and his works have ſince been publiſhed in two 
volumes octavo. 

FORCE, in philoſophy, denotes the cauſe of the 
change in the ſtate of a body, when, being at reſt, it 
begins to move, or has a motion which is either not 
uniform or not direct. While a body remains in the 
ſame ſtate, either of reſt or of uniform or rectilinear 
motion, the cauſe of its remaining in ſuch a ſtate is in 
the nature of the body, and it cannot be ſaid that any 
extrinſic force has acted on it, This internal cauſe or 
principle is called inertia. 

Mechanical forces may be reduced to two forts ; 
one of a body at reſt, the other of a body in motion. 

The 
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Force. 
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The force of a body at reſt, is that which we coa- 


—_— ccive to be in a body lying till on a table, or hanging 


by a rope, or ſapported by a ſpring, &c. and this is 
called by the names of preſſure, tenſion, force, or vis 
mortua, ſolicitatio, conatus movendi, cnuamen, &c. 
To this claſs alſo of forces we muſt refer centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, though they reſide in a body in 
motion; becauſe theſe forces are homogencous to 
weights, preſſures, or tenſions of any kind. 

The force of a body in motion is a power reſiding 
in that body ſo long as it continues 1:s motion; by 
means of which it is able to remove obſtacles lying 
in its way; to leſſen, deſtroy, or overcome the force 
of any other moving body, which meets it in an oppo- 
ſite direction; or to ſurmount any dead preſſure or re- 
ſiſtance, as tenſion, vity, friction, &c, for ſome 
time, but which will be leſſened or deſtroyed by ſuch 


reſiſtance as leſſens or deſtroys the motion of the bo- 


dy. This is called moving force, vis motrix, and by 
ſome late writers vis viva, to diſtinguith it from the 
vis mortua ſpoken of before; and by thele appellations, 
however diffcrent, the ſame thing is underitood by all 
mathematicians ; namely, that power of diſplacing, 
of withſtanding oppoſite moving forces, or of oyerco- 
ming any dead reſiſtance, which reſides in a moving 
body, and which, in whole or in part, continues to 
accompany it, ſo long as the body moves. Sce M- 
CHANICS. 

We have ſeveral curious as well as uſeful obſerva- 
tions in Deſagulier's Experimental Philoſophy, con- 
cerning the comparative forces of men and horſes, and 
the beſt way of applying them. A horſe draws with 
the greateſt ad vantage when the line of direction is le- 
vel with his breaſt; in ſuch a ſituation, he is able to 
draw 2001b. eight hours a-day, walking about two 
miles and an half an hour. And if the ſame horſe is 
made to draw 24lb. he can work but ſix hours a-day, 
and cannot po quite ſo faſt, On a carriage, indeed, 
where friction alone is to be overcome, a middling 
horſe will draw a tooolb. But the beſt way to try a 
horſe's force, is by making him draw ap out of a well, 
over a ſingle pulley or roller; aud in ſuch a caſe, one 
horſe with another, will draw 200lb. as already ob. 
ſerved. 

Five men are found to be equal in ſtrength to one 
horſe, and can, with as much eaſe, puſh round the 
horizontal beam of a mill, in a walk 40 feet wide; 
whereas three men will do it in a walk only 19 feet 
wide. 

The worſt way of applying the force of a horſe, is 
to make him carry or draw up hill : for if the hill be 
ſteep, three men will do more than a horſe, each 
man climbing up faſter with a burden of 1o0lb, 
weight, than a horſe that is loaded with 3oolb. a 
difference which is owing to the polition of the parts 
of the human body being better adapted to climb than 
thoſe of a horſe. 

On the other hand, the beſt way of applying the 
force of a horſe, is an horizontal direction, wherein a 
man can exert leaſt force: thus a man, weighing 140lb. 
and drawing a boat along by means of a rope coming 
over his ſhoulders, cannot draw above 271b. or exert 
above one · ſeventh part of the force of a horſe employ- 
ed to the ſame purpoſe, 

The very beſt and moſt effectual poſture in a man, 
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is that of rowing ; wherein he not only acts with more 
muſcles at once for overcoming the reſiſtance, than in 
any other poſition ; but as he pulls backwards, the 
weight of his body aſſiſts by way of lever. Sce Deſa- 
guliers, Exp, Phil. vol. i. p. 241. where we have ſe - 
veral other obſervations relative to force acquired by 
certain poſitions of the body, from which that author 
accounts for moſt feats of ſtrength and activity. Sce 
alſo a Memoire on this ſubject by M. de la Hire, in 
Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc. 1629; or in Deſaguliers, Exp. 
&c. p. 267, &c. Who has publiſhed a tranſlation of 
part of it with remarks. 

Fokck, in law, ſignifies any unlawful violence of- 
fered to things or perſons, and is divided into ſimple 
and compound, Simple force is what is ſo committed, 
that it has no other crime attending it; as where a 
perſon by force enters on another's poſſeſſion without 
committing any other unlawful act. Compound force, 
is where ſome other violence is committed with ſuch 
an act which of itſelf alone is criminal; as if one en- 
ters by force into another's houſe, and there kills a per- 
ſon, or raviſhes a woman. There is likewiſe a force 
implied in law, as in every treſpaſs, reſcue, or diſſei- 
ſin, and an actual force with weapons, number of per- 
ſons, &c,—Any perſon may lawiully enter a tavern, 
inn, or victualling-houſe; ſo may a landlord his te- 
nant's houſe to view repairs, &c. But if, in theſe 
caſes, the perſon that enters commits any violence or 
force, the law will intend that he entered for that 
purpole, 

FORCEPS, in ſurgery, &c. a pair of ſciſſars for 
cutting off or dividing the fleſhy membranous parts 
of the body, as occaſion requires. Sce SURGERY. 

FORCIBLE EenT&y, is a violent and actual entry 
into houſes or lands; and a forcible detainer, is where 
one by violence with-holds the poſſeſſion of lands, &c. 
ſo that the perſon who has a right of entry is barred, 
or hindered, therefrom. | 

At common law, any perſon that had a right to en- 
ter into lands, &c. might retain poſſeſſion of it b 
force, But this liberty being abuſed, to the brew 
of the peace, it was therefore Fed neceſſary that the 
ſame ſhould be reſtrained : Though at this day, he 
who is wrongfully diſpoſſeſſed of goods may by force 
retake them. By ſtatute, no perſons ſhall make an en- 
try on any lands or tenements, except where it is given 
by law, and in a peaceable manner, even tho* they have 
title of entry, on pain of impriſonment +: and where 
a forcible entry is committed, juſtices of peace are 
authorized to view the place, and enquire of the force 
by a jury, ſummoned by the ſheriff of the county ; and 
they may cauſe the tenements, &c, to be reſtored, and 
impriſon the offenders till they pay a fine. Likewiſe 
a writ of forcible entry lies, where a perſon ſciſcd of 
freehold, is by force put out thereof. 

FokciBLE Marriage, of a woman of eſtate, is felony. 
For by the the ſtatute 3 H. 7. c. 2. it is cnacted, © That 


Force 


F orc 1 tle. 
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Jacob : 


if any perſons ſhall take away any woman having lands Zaw Dia. 


or goods, or that is heir-apparent to her anceſtor, by 
force, and againſt her will, and rt or defile her ; the 
takers, procurers, abettors, and receivers, of the wo- 
man taken away againſt her will, and knowing the 
ſame, ſhall be deemed principal felons ; but as to pro- 
curers, and acceſſories, they are, before the offence be 
committed, to be excluded the benefit of clergy, by 
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39 Eliz. c. 9. The indictment on the ſtatute 3 H. 7. 
is expreſsly to ſet forth, that the woman taken awa 

lands or goods, or was heir apparent; and alſo 
that ſhe was married or defiled, becauſe no other caſe 
is within the ſtatute ; and it ought to allege that the 
taking was for lucre. It is no excuſe that the wo- 
man at firſt was taken away with her conſent : for if 
ſhe afterwards refuſe to continue with the offender, 
and be forced againſt her will, ſhe may from that time 
properly be ſaid to be taken againſt her will ; and it 
is not material whether a woman ſo taken away be at 
laſt married or defiled with her own conſent or not, if 
ſhe were under force at the time ; the offender being 
in both caſes equally within the words of the act. 

Thoſe perſons who, after the fat, receive the of- 
fender, are but acceſſories after the offence, according 
to the rules of common law ; and thoſe that are only 
privy to the damage, but not parties to the forcible ta- 
king away, are not within the act, H. P. C. 119. 
A man may be indicted for taking away a woman by 
force in another country ; for the continuing of the 
force in any country, amounts to a forcible taking 
there. Ibid, Taking away any woman-child under 
the age of 16 years and unmarried, out of the cuſtody 
and without the conſent of the father or guardian, &c. 
the offender ſhall ſuffer fine and impriſonment ; and if 
the woman agrees to any contract of matrimony with 
ſuch perſon, the ſhall forfeit her eſtate during life, to 
the next of Kin to whom the inheritance 1d de- 
ſcend, &c. Stat. 4 & 5. P. & M. c. 8. This is a force 
againſt the parents; and an information will lic for ſe- 
ducing a young man or woman from their parents, 
againſt their conſents, in order to marry them, &c. See 
MARRIAGE. 

FORCING, in gardening, a method of producing 
ripe fruits from trees before their natural ſeaſon. The 
method of doing it is this: A wall ſhould be ere ed 
ten feet high ; a border muſt be marked out on the 
ſouth ſide of it, of about four feet wide, and ſome 
ſtakes muſt be faſtened into the ground all along the 
edge of the border; theſe ſhould be four inches thick. 
They are intended to reſt the glaſs lights upon, which 
are to {lope backwards to the wall, to ſhelter the fruit 
as there ſhall be occaſion ; and there muſt be, at each 
end, a door t9 open cither way, according as the wind 
blows. The frame ſhonld be made moveable along the 
wall, that when a tree has been forced one year, the 
frame may be removed to another, and ſo on, that the 
trees may each of them be forced only once in three 
years, at which rate they will laſt a long time. They 
muſt be always well-grown trees that arc choſen for 
forcing ; for young ones are ſoon deſtroyed, and the 
ſruit that is produced from them is never ſo well taſt- 
ed. The fruits moſt proper for this management arc 
the avant or ſmall white nut meg, the albewarle, the 
early newington, and the brown nutmeg peaches ; Mr 
Fairchild's carly, and the elrugo and newington nec- 
tarines ; the maſculine apricot, and the may-duke and 
may cherry. For grapes, the white and black ſweet- 
water are the propereſt; and of gooſeberries the Dutch 
white, the Dutch early green, and the walnut gooſe- 
berry ; and the large Dutch white and large Dutch 
red currants, 

The dang, before it is put to the wall, ſhould be 
laid together in a heap ſor five or fix days, that it may 
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heat uniformly through; and when thas prepared it Forcing, 
muſt be laid four feet thick at the baſe of the wall, Fordous, 
and go ſloping up till it is two feet thick at the trop, a 
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It maſt be laid at leaſt within three or four inches of 
the top of the wall; and when it ſinks, as it will fink 
two or three feet, more dung muſt be laid on ; for 
the firſt heat will do little more than juſt ſwell the 
bloſſom-buds. The covering the trees with glaſſes 
is of great ſervice; but they ſhould be taken off to 
admit the benefit of gentle ſhowers to the trees, and 
the doors at the ends ſhould be either left entirely o- 

n, or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung 

fore them, at once to let the air circulate and keep 
off the froſts. 

The dung is never to be applied till towards the end 
of November; and three changes of it will be ſuffi- 
cient to ripen the cherrics, which will be very fine in 
February. As to the apricots, grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, and plums, if the weather be milder, the 
— are to be opened to let in ſunſhine or gentle 

owers. 

If a row or two of ſcarlet ſtrawberries be planted at 
the back of the frame, they will ripen in February or 
the beginning of March; the vines will bloſſom in A- 
pril, and the grapes will be ripe in June. 

It ſhould be carefully obſerved, not to place early 
and late ripening fruits together, becauſe the heat ne- 
ceſlary to force the late ones will be of great injury to 
the early ones after they have fruited. 

The maſculine apricot will be ripe in the begin- 
ning of April, the early nectarines will be ripe about 
the ſame time, and the fcrward ſort of plums by the 
latter end of that month. Gooſeberries will have fruit 
fit for tarts in January or February, and will ripen in 
March ; and currants will have ripe fruit in April. 

The trees need not be planted fo diſtant at theſe 
walls as at others, for they do not ſhoot ſo freely as in 
the open air ; nine fect aſunder is ſufficient, They 
ſhould be pruned about three weeks before the heat is 
applied. 

Forc1nc, in the wine trade, aterm uſed by the wine - 
eoopers for the fining down wines, and rendering them 
fit for immediate draught. The principal inconvenience 
of the common way of fining down the white-wines by 
iſinglaſs, and the red by whites of eggs, is the ſlowneſs 
of the operation ; theſe ingredients not performing 
their office in leſs than a week, or ſometimes a fort- 
night, according as the weather proves favourable, 
cloudy or clear, windy or calm : this appears to be 
matter of conſtant obſeryation. But the wine- merchant 
frequently requires a method that ſhall, with certainty, 
make the wines fit for taſting in a few hours. A me- 
thod of this kind there is, but it is Kept in a few 
hands a valuable ſecret. Perhaps it depends upon a 
prudent uſe of a tartarized ſpirit of wine, and the 
common forcing, as occaſion is, along with gypſum, 
as the principal; all which are to be well ſtirred a- 
bout in wine, for half an hour before it is ſuffered to 
reſt. 

FORDOUN (John of), the father of Scottiſh hi- 
ſtory, flouriſhed in the reign of Alexander III. to- 
wards the end of the 13th centray. But of his life 


there is nothing known with certainty, thongh there 
was not a monaſtery that poſſeſſed not copies of his 
work. The firſt five books of the hiſtory which bears 

his 


FOR 


Fordwich his name were written by him: the reſt were fabrica- 


ted from materials left by him, and from new collec- 


Foreign. tions by different perſons, A manuſcript of vellum of 


this hiſtorian is in the library of the aniverſity of Edin- 
burgh. ; 

FORDWICH, a town of Kent, called in the 
Doomſday-Book „ the little Borough of Fordwich, 
is a member of the port of Sandwich, and was ancient- 
ly incorporated by the ſtyte of the Barons of the rown 
of Fordwich, but more lately by the means of the may- 
or, jurats, and commonalty, who enjoy the fame pri- 
vileges as the cinque poris. This place is famous for 
exceilent crouts in its river Stour. 

FORDYCE (David), an elegant and learned wri- 
cer of the preſent aye, was profeſſor of philoſophy in 
the Mariſchal-college, Aberdeen. He was original! 
deſigned for the miniſtry ; to prepare himſelf for whic 
was the whole aim of his ambition, and for a courſe of 
years the whole purpoſe of his ſtudies. How well he 
was qualified to appear in that character, appears from 
his «+ Theodorus, à dialegae concerning the art of 
preaching.“ After having finiſhed this work, he went 
abroad on his travels, in order to obrain freſh ſtores of 
knowledge; bat after a ſucceſsfal tout through ſcyeral 
parts of Europe, he was unfortunately caſt away in a 
fttorm on the coaſt of Holland. Beſides the above 
work, he wrote Dialogues on Education, 8yo, and a 
Treatiſe of Moral Philoſophy publiſhed in the Precep- 
ror. The third edition of his Theodorus was publiſh- 
ed in London, after his antimely death, by his brother 
me Rev. Mr James Fordyee, an eminent diſſenting mi- 
niſter, in 1735. | 

FORE, applicd to a ſhip, denotes all that part of 


a ſhip's frame and machinery Which lies nearthe ſlem. 
Fore and aft is uſed for the whole ſhip's length, or 
from end to end. 


FORECASTLE of a Sur, that part where the 
fore maſt ſtands, It is divided from the reſt by a bulk- 
head. | 
FOREIGN, ſomething extraneous, or that comes 
from abroad. The is formed from the Latin 


fores, 4 doors or foris, * ont of doors; or o- 


rum, „ market, Ke. 
Foreign miniſter, foreign prince, ſoreign goods, &c. 


are thoſe belonging to other nations, Sce MIxI- 


sT ER, &c. | A 

Foreign to the purpoſe, Agnifies a thing remote or 
impertinent. i 

FcrE1Gn, in the Engliſh law, is uſed in various ſig- 
tifications. Thus, 

Forzicn Attachment, is an attachmeut of the = 
of foreigners found within a city or liberty, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſome citizens to whom the foreigher is in- 
debted; or it ſigniſies an attatechment of a foreigner's 
moncy in the hands of another perſon. 

Forercn Kingdom, à kingdom under the dominion 
of a foreign prince. | 

Ar the inſtance of an ambaſſador or conſal, any 
offender againſt the laws may be fem for from a 
foreign kingdom to which he hath fed. And, 


where a ſtranger of Holland, er any foreign coun- 


try, buys goods at London, for inſtance, and there 
gives a note under his hand for payment, and then 
goes away privately into Holland ; in that caſe, the ſel- 
ſer may bave a certificate from the lord mayor, on the 
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jects. 


FOR 
proof of the ſale and delivery of ſuch goods, whereup- 
on a proceſs will be executed on the party in Holland. 
FonxtoOppeſer, or Appoſer, an officer in the Eng- 
ſh exchequer that oppoſes or makes a charge on all 
ſheriffs, &c. of their green wax ; that is to ſay, fines, 
iſſues, amerciaments, recognizances, &c. | 
Forte Plea, ſignifies an objection to the judge of 
the court, by refuſing him as incompetent, becauſe the 
matter in queſtion is not within his juriſdiction. 
Fokxro Samen, ſerving two years on board Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, whether of war, trade, or privateers, du- 
ring the time of war ſhall be deemed natural-born ſub- 


FOREIGNER, the natural-born ſubject to ſome 
foreign prince. Pts. 

Foreigners, in Britain, though made denizens, or 
naturalized, are diſabled io bear any office of govern- 
ment, to be of the privy counſel, or members of parlia- 
ment, &c. This is by the acts of the ſetilement of the 
crown. Such perſons as are nor freemen of a city or 
corporation, are alſo called foreigners, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the members of the ſame, 

FOREJUDGER, in Engliſh law, ſignifies a judg - 
ment whereby one is deprived or put by a thing in 
queſtion. 

To be forejudged the court, is where an officer or at- 
torney of any court is expelled the ſame for malprac- 
tice, or for not appearing to an action on à bill filed 
againſt him, &c. And where an attorney of the com- 
mon-pleas is ſued, the plaintiff's attorney delivers the 
bill to one of rhe eriers of the court, who calls the at- 
torney defendant, and ſolemnly proclaims aloud, rhat 
if he does not appear thereto, he will be ſorejudged: 
likewiſea rule is given by the ſecondary for his appear- 


ance ; and if the attorney appears not in four days, 


then the clerk of the warrants ſtrikes ſuch an attorney 
off the roll of attorneys; after which he becomes liable 
to be arreſted like any other perſon ; but where an at- 
torney is forejudged, he may be reſtored on clearing 
himſelf from his contumacy, and making ſatisfaction 
to the plaintiff,, &c. 

FORELAND, or Forxgtness, in navigation, a 
point of land jutting out into the ſea. 

North FoRELAND, in the iſle of Thannet, Kent, of 
which it is the N. E. point is the promontory aſcer- 
tained by act of parliament to be the moſt ſouthern 
part of the port of London, which is thereby extended 
N. in a right line to the point called the Naſe on 
the coaſt of Effex, and forms that properly called 
the Mouth of the Thames. A fea mark was erected 
here by the Trinity-Houſe corporation at the public 
expence which is a round brick-tower near 80 fect 
high. The ſca gains fo much upon the land here by 
the winds at S. W. that within the memory of ſome 
that are living above 30 acres of land have been Joſt 
in one place, All veſſels that paſs on the ſouth · ſide 
of this headland are faid to enter the Channel, which 
is the name for the narrow fea between England and 
France: and all the towns and harbours between Lon- 
don and this place, whether on the Kentiſh or Eſſex 
more, are called members of the port of London. 

South FoRELAND, in Kent, a head of land forming 
the caſt point of the Kentiſh ſhore : and called South, 
in reſpect to its bearing from the other Foreland, 
which is about ſix miles to the north. Its ſituation 

Uu is 


Fore! g 
l 


Torelandl. 
r—_—__ — 


Fore-locks is of 


FOR 


great ſecurity to the Downs, the road between 
buth, which would be a very dangerons road for ſhips, 
did not this point break the ſea off, that would other- 
wiſe come rolling up from the weſt to the Flats or 
bank of ſands, which for three leagues together and at 
about a league or a league and a half from the ſhore 
run parallel with it and are dry at low water: ſo that 
thoſe two capes breaking all the force of the ſca on 
the 8. E. and 8. W. make the Downs accounted a 
good road, except when the wind blows exceſſive hard 
trom S. E. E. by N. or E. N. E. when ſhips in the 
Downs are driven from their anchors, and often run 
z-ſhore, or are forced on the ſands, or into Sandwich 


* Ramſgate pier: 

ORE-RGCK , in the ſea-language, little flat 
wedges made with iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to 
keep them from flying out of their holes. 


FORE-MAST of a Sar, a large round piece of 


timber, placed in the fore-part or fore-caſtle, and car- 
rying the forc-ſail and fore-top-ſail yards, Its length 
is uſually ; of the main-maſt, and the fore-top-gallant- 
maſt is + the length of the ſore- top. 

Forxtemagr-Men, are thoſe on board a ſhip that take 
in the top ſails, ſling the yards, furl the ſails, bowſe, 
rice, and take their turn at the helm, &c. 

FOREST, in g hy, a huge wood: or, a large 
extent of ground covered with trees. The word is form- 
ed of the Latin fereſla, which firſt occurs in the capi- 
tulars of Charlemagne, and which itſelf is derived from 
the German froſt, ſignifying the ſame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin foris reſtat, by reaſon foreſts 
are out of towns, Others derive fore ſia from feris, q. d. 
Foreſla, quead ſit tuta ſlatio ferarum, as being a ſafe 
ſtation or abode for wild bealts. | 

The Caledonian and Hercynian foreſts are famous 
in hiſtory. The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the 
ancient Pitts and Scots; the latter anciently occupied 
the greateſt part of Europe; particularly Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, &c. In Cæſar's time it extended 
from the borders of Alſatia and Switzerland to Tran- 
ſylvania ; and was computed 60 days journcy long and 
9 broad: ſome parts or cantons thereof are ſtill re- 
maining, 

The ancients adored foreſts, and imagined a great 
part of their gods to reſidę therein; temples were fre- 

uently built in the thickeſt foreſts; the gloom and 
} whereof naturally inſpire ſentiments of devo- 
tion, and turn mens thoughts within themſclves, 

For The like reaſon the Druids made foreſts the 
place of their reſidence, performed their ſacrifices, in- 
ſtructed their youth, and gave laws therein, 

ForEsT, in law, is defined, by Manwood, a certain 
territory of woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, pri- 
vileged for wild beaſts and fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and 
warren, to reſt and abide under the protection of the 
king, for his princely delight: bounded with unre- 
moveable marks and meres, cither known by matter 
of record or preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild beaſts 
of yenery or chaſc, with great coverts of vert for the 
ſaid beaſts ; for preſervation and continuance whereof, 
the vert and veniſon, there are certain particular laws, 
privileges, and officers. | 

Foreſts are of ſach antiquity in England, that ex- 
cepting the New-Fofcſt in Hampſhire, erected by Wil- 
am the Conqueror, and Hampton Cours, erected by 
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FOR 
Henry VIII. it is ſaid that there is no record or hi- 


ſtory which makes any certain mention of their eret —w—= 


tion, though they are mentioned by ſeveral writers 
and in ſeveral laws and ſtatutes. Ancient hiſtoriaus 
tell us, “that New-foreſt was raiſed by the deſtruction 
of 22 pariſh-churchcs, and many villages, chapels, and 
manors, for the ſpace of 30 miles together, which was 
attended with divers judgments on the poſterity of 
William I. who erected it: for William Rufus was 
there ſhot with an arrow, and before him Richard the 
brother of Henry I.; and Henry nephew to Robert, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Conqueror, did hang by the hair 
of the head in the boughs of the foreſt, like unto Ab- 
ſalom.“ Blount. "= 

Beſides the New-foreſt, there are 68 other foreſts in 
England, 13 chaſes, and more than 700 parks; the 
four JOG al foreſts are New-foreſt on the ſea, Shire- 
Woo foreſt on the Trent, Dean-foreſt on the Seyern, 
and Windſor-foreſt on the Thames. 

A foreſt in the hands of a ſubjc& is properly the 
ſame thing with a CHasE : being _ tothe common 
law, and not to the foreſt laws. But a chaſe differs 
from a foreſt, in that it is incloſed ; and likewiſe, 
that a man may have a chaſc in another man's ground 
as well as his own ; being indeed the liberty of keep- 
ing beaſts of chaſe, or royal game therein, protected 
even from the owner of the land, with a power of 
hunting them thereon, See Park. 

The mangerof erecting a foreſt is thus: Certain com- 
miſſion ers are appointed under the great ſeal, who view 
the ground intended for the foreſt, and fence it round; 
this commiſſion bcing returned into chancery, the king 
cauſeth it to be r throughout the county 
where the land lieth, that it is a foreſt ; and prohibits 
all perſons from hunting there, without his leave. 
Though the King may erect a foreſt on his own ground 
and waſte, he may not do it on the ground of other 
perſons without their conſent; and agreement with 
them for that purpoſe ought to be confirmed by par- 
liament. a | 

A foreſt directly taken, cannot be in the hands of 
any but the king: for no perſon but the king has 
power to grant a commiſſion to be juſtice in cyre of 
the foreſt : yet if he grants a foreſt to a ſubject, and 
that on requeſt made in the chancery, that ſubje& and 
his beirs ſhall have juſtices of the foreſt, in which caſe 
the ſubject has a foreſt in law. ; 

A ſecond property of a ſoreſt is, the courts thereof. 
Sce Foresr-Court, infra. 

A third property is the officers belonging io it, as 
the juſtice, warden, verderer, foreſter, agiſtor, regar- 
der, keeper, bailiff, beadle, &c. Sec the articles Ac s- 
TOR, BAILIFF, FORESTER, &c. 

By the laws of the foreſt, the receivers of treſpaſſes 
in hunting or killing of the deer, if they know them 
to be the King's property, are principal treſpaſſers. 
Likewiſe, if a treſpaſs be committed in a foreſt, and 
the treſpaſſer dies, after his death, it may be puniſhed 
in the life-time of the hcir, contrary to common law. 
The Norman kings puniſhed ſuch as killed deer in any 
of their foreſts with great ſeverity; alſo in various man- 
ners; as by hanging, loſs of limbs, gelding, and put- 
ting out eyes, By magna charta de forefla, it is or- 
daincd, that no perſon ſhall loſe life or member for kil» 
ling the king's deer in foreſts, but ſhall be fined ; * 


FOR 


Foreft if the offender has nothing to pay the flae, he ſhall be 


A impriſoned a year and a day, and then be 


Blackft 


of the foreſt : it being ſuppoſe 


elivered, if 
he can give ſecurity not to offend for the future, &c. 
9 Hen. III. c. I. | | | 
Before this ſtatute, it was felony to hunt the king's 
deer; and by a late act, perſons armed and diſguiſed, 
appearing in any foreſt, &c. if they hunt, Kill, or ſteal 
any deer, &c. are guilty of felony, 9. Geo. I. c. 22. 
He who has any licence to hunt in a foreſt or chace, 
&c. is totake care that he does not exceed his autho- 
rity ; otherwiſe he ſhall be deemed a treſpaſſer fromthe 
beginning, and be puniſhed for the fact, as if he had no 
licence. Sec further, the articles Game, and Game-Law. 
Beaſts of the foreſt are, the hart, hind, buck, doe, 
boar, wolf, fox, hare, &c. The ſeaſons for hunti 
whereof are as follow, viz. that of the hart and bu 
begins at the feaſt of St John Baptiſt, and ends at 
Holy-rood day ; of the hind and doe, begins at Holy 
— and continues till Candlemas ; of the boar, from 
Chriſtmas to Candlemas ; of the fox begins at Chriſt- 
mas, and continues till Lady-day ; of the hare at Mi- 
ehaclmas, and laſts till Candlemas. 5 
Foregsr-Courts, courts inſtitated for the government 
of the king's foreſts in different parts of the kingdom, 
and for the puniſhment of all injuries done tothe King's 
deer or veniſon, to the vert or greenſwerd, and to the 
covert in which ſach deer are lodged. Theſe arethe 
courts of ATTACHMENTS,ofREGArD,of SWEINMOTE, 
and of JusTICE-SEAT. I. The court of attachments, 
woodmote, or forty-days court, is to be held before the 
verderors of the foreſt once in every forty days; and 
is inſtituted to inquire into all offenders againſt vert 
and veniſon: who may be attached by their bodies, 
if taken with the mainont (or maineuvre, 4 manu) that 
is, in the very act of killing veniſon, or ſtealing wood, 
or in the preparing ſo todo, or by freſh and immediate 
purſuit after the act is done; elſe they muſt be attach- 
ed by their goods. And in this forty - days court the 
foreſters or keepers are to bring in the attachments, or 
preſentments de viridi et venatione and the yerderors 
are to receive the ſame, and to enrol them, and to 
certify them under their ſeals to the court of juſtice- 
ſeat or ſweinmote: for this court can only enquire of, 
but not convict, offenders. 2. The court of regard, 
or ſarvey of dogs, is to be holden every third year for 
the lawing or expeditation of maſtiffs ; which is done 
by cutting off the claws of the fore-feet, to prevent 
them from running after deer. No other dogs but 
maſtiffs are to be thus lawed or expeditated, for none 
other are permitted to be kept within the precincts 
that the keeping of 
theſe, and theſe only, was neceſſary for the defence of 
a man's houſe, 3. The court of ſweinmote is to be 
holden before the verderors, as judges, by the ſteward 
of the ſweinmote, thrice in every year; the ſweins or 
frecholders within the foreſt — the jury. The 
principal juriſdiction of this court is, firſt, to inquire 
Into the oppreſſions and grievances committed by the 
officers of the foreſt ; **de ſuper-oneratione foreſtarorium, 
et aliorum miniſtrorum foreſtæ ; et de eorumoppreſſionibus 
populo regis illatis : and, ſecondly, to receive and try 


preſentments certified from the court of attachments 


againſt offences in vert and veniſon, And this court 
may not 'only inquire, but convit alfo ; which con- 
viction (halb be certified to the court of Juſtice-ſcat uns 
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der the ſeals of the jury, for this court cannot proceed Foreft, 
to judgement, But the principal court is, 4. The court Fore-ſtaff. 


ter, many fore 


FOR 


of juſtice · ſeat, which is held before the chief juſtice in 
eyre, or chief itinerant judge, capitalis juſtitiarius in iti- 
nere, of his deputy: to hear and determine all treſpaſ- 


ſes within the foreſt, and all claims of franchiſes, liber- 


ties, and privileges, and all pleas and cauſes whatſoever 
therein ariſing. It may alſo proceed to try preſent- 
ments in the inferior courts of the foreſts, and to give 
judgment upon conviction of the ſweinmote. And 
the chief juſtice may therefore, after preſentment . 
made or indi&ment found, but not before, iſſuc his 
warrant to the officers of the foreſt to apprehend 
the offenders. It may be held every third year; and 
40 days notice ought to be given of its ſitting. This 
court may fine and impriſon for offences within the 
foreſt, it being a court of record : and therefore a writ 


of error lies from hence to the court of king's-bench, 


to rectify and redreſs any mal - adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ; or the chief juſtice in eyre may adjoarn any 


matter of law into the court of king's-bench. 


Foresr-Laws, are peculiar laws different from the 
common law of England. Before the making of Char- 
ta de Foreſta, in the time of king John and his ſon 
Henry III. confirmed in parliament by 9 Henry III. 


offences committed therein were puniſhed at the plea- 


ſure of the king in the ſevereſt manner, By this char- 
were diſafforeſted and ſtripped of their 
oppreſlive privileges, and regulations were made for 


the government of thoſe that remained, particularly, 


killing the king's deer was made no longer a capital 
offence, but only puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, or 
abjuration of the realm: yet even in the charter there 
were ſome grievous articles, which theclemency of la- 
ter princes have ſince by ſtatute thought fit to alter 


per 4ſſiſas forefle. And to this day, in treſpaſſes rela- 


ting to the foreſt, voluntas reputabitur pro facto; ſo that 
if a man be taken hunting a deer, he may be arreſted 
as if he had taken a deer. | . 
Foxksr-Touns, in geography, certain towns of 
Suabia in Germany, lying along the Rhine, and the 
.confines of Switzerland, and ſubje& to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Their names are Khinefic/d; Seckingen , Lau- 
ſenburg, and Waldſhut. C 
FORE-srarr, an inſtrument uſed at ſea for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies. The fore-ſtaff, called 
alſo croſ5-ſtaff,, takes its denomination hence, that the 
obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face towards the object; 
in contradiſtinction to the back-ſtaff, where he turns 
his back to the object. 
The fore or croſs ſtaff, repreſented in Plate CXC. 
conſiſts of a ſtraight ſquare ſtaff, A B, graduated like 
a line of tangents and four croſſes or vanes, F F, E E, 
DD, CC, which ſlide thereon. The firſt and ſhorteſt 
of theſe vanes, F F, is called the ten cro/3,' or vane, and 
belongs to that ſide of the inſtrument whereon the di- 
viſions begin at three degrees and end at ten. The 
next longer vane, EE, is called the thirty croſi, belbng- 
ing to that fide of the ſtaff wherein the diviſions begin 
at zen degrees and end at thirty, called the thirty cate. 
The next vane, D D, is called the fixty cr, and be- 


| longs to the ſide where the diviſions begin at twenty 
degrees and end at ſixty. The laſt oy 


| jongeſt, CC, 
called the ninety croſs, belongs to the (ide whereon the 
diviſions begin at thirty degrees and end at ninety. 
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i ore sta 


{ 
Forciter. 


FOR 


The great uſe of this inſtrument is to take the height 
of the ſun and ſtars, or the diſtance of two ſtars : and 
the ten, thirty, Gxty, or ninety croſſes, are to be uſed 
according as the altitude is greater or leſs ; that is, if 
the altitude be leſs than ten degrees, the ten croſs is to 
be uſed ; if above ten, but leſs than thirty, the thirty 
croſs is to be uſed, &c, Note, For altitudes greater 
than thirty degrees, this inſtrument is not ſo conveni- 
ant as 2 quadrant or ſemicircle, 

To obſerve ar altitude by this inſtrument.— Appl the 
flat end of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper end 
of the croſs for the centre of the ſun or {tar, and at the 
lou er end for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky initead of 
rhg horizen, ſlide the croſs alittle nearer the eye; and if 

ou ſce the ſea inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the croſs 
her from the eye : and thus continue moving till 
you ſec exactly the ſun or ſtar's centre by the top of 
the croſs, and the horizon by the bottom thereof, Then 
the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of the 
croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff pecaliar to the croſs you 
uſe, give the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. 

It it be the meridian altitude you want, continue 
your obſcryation as long as you find the altitude in- 
creaſe, ſtill moving the croſs nearer to the eye. By 
ſabtracting the meridian altitude thus fonnd from 90 
degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance, To work 
accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the height 
of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, viz. for one 
Engliſh foot, 1 minute; for 5 feet, 2; ; for 10 feet, 37 
for 20 feet, 5; for 40 feet, 7, &c. Theſe minutes 
ſubtracted from the altitude obſer ved, and added to the 
zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true altitude and 
zenith diſtance. 

To obſerve the diſtance of two ſtars, or the moon's di- 
lance from a ſlar, by the fore-laff. —Apply the inſtru- 
ment to the eye, and looking to both ends of the croſs, 
move it nearer or farther from the eye till you ſee the 
two ſtars, the one on the one end, and the other on the 
other end, of the croſs ; then the degrees and minutes 
cut by the croſs on the ſide proper to the vane in uſe 
give the ſtars diſtance. 

FORESTALLER, a perſon who is guilty of fore- 
ſtalling. See the next article. 

FOR ESTALLING, in law, buying or bargain- 
ing for any corn, cattle, victuals, or merchandiſe, in 
the way as they come to fairs or markets to be ſold, 
before they get thither, with an intent to ſell the ſame 
again at a higher price. 

The puniſhment in Britain for this offence, upon con- 
viction at the quarter - ſeſſions by two or more witneſſes, 
is, the firſt time, two months impriſonment and the loſs 
of the goods, or the value ; for the ſecond offence, the 
offender ſhall be impriſoned ſix months, and loſe double 
the value of the goods ; for the third offence, he ſhall 
ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, forfeit 
all his goods and chattels, and ſtand on the pillory : 
but the ſtatute does not extend to maltſters buying 
barley, or to badgers licenſed. 

FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, ap- 
pointed by the kinz's letters-patent, to walk the foreſt 
st all hours, and watch over the vert and veniſon ; alſo 
to make attachments and true preſentments of all treſ- 

ſſes committed within the foreſt. 

If a man comes in a foreſt in the night, a foreſter 


cannot law fully beat him before ke makes ſome reſiſt- 
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ance ; but in caſe luch a perſon reſiſis the foreſler, he 


Fort- 


may juſtify a baticry. Aud a foreſter ſhall not be que - though, 
ſlioned for killing a treſpaſſer that, after the peace Torlar, 


cried to him, will not ſ-rrender himſelf, if it be not 
done on any former malice ; though, where ireſpaſſers 
in a foreſt, &c, do kill a perſon that oppoſes them, it 
is murder in all, becauſe they were engaged in an un- 
lawfyl act, and therefore malice is implied to the per- 
ſun killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-rzLony, in Scots law, ſigni- 
fies premeditated murder. See MuRrPER. | 

FORFAR, a parliament-town of Scotland, and ca- 
pital of the county of that name, ſituated in N. Lat. 
56. 25. W. Long. 2. 32. This town, with Dundec, 
Cupar, Perth, and St Andrew's, jointly ſend one mem- 
ber to the Britiſh parliament. It ſtands in the great 
valley of Strathmore that runs from Perth north-caft 
to the (ca, almoſt in a ſtraight line, about 50 miles 
long and betwixt ſour and five wiles broad, bordered 
on either ſide by bills, riſing gently on the ſouth ſide, 
and on the north by the famous Grampians, a liule 
more elevated. 

Though hiſtory is ſilent as to the etymology of the 
name Forfar, yet we are ſure it is of very ancient 
date, and that in the s of old it was the reſi- 
dence of royal majeſty. re Malcom Canmore, 2 
wiſe and magnanimous prince, held his firſt parliament 
in 1057. The ruins of bis palacc are ſtill to be ſcen 


on the top of an artificial mount of à circular form, 


reſting upon a baſe of about three acres of ground, and 
riſing 50 feet high above the level of the circumambient 


plain. Awall of ſtone of a great thickneſs, ſv 2 


cemented with run- lime that it is ſearce paſſible to brea 
the cement with the ſtroke of a hammer, environed the 
place ; and a mote of at leaſt 20 feet broad, and inſome 
parts a great deal more, and 12 feet deep, encompaſſed 
the whole. Adjoining te this is a field of about ſix acres 
of 4 called the N Mauer, ſurrounded in 
thoſe days with a large of water, and acceſſible 
only by boats. In clearing away ſome of the rubbiſh 
of the palace a few years ago, a tea-kettle of a coni- 
cal ſigure, and a bunch of barbed arrows, were found 
in the ruins. A pit of about 18 feet deep, very 
preitily built of hewu ſtone, with a human body in a 
ſtate of extreme putrefaction, was alſo diſcovered, 
The lake of Forfar, ſtretching two miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and half a mile in breadth, and co- 
vering the palace on the north, afforded not only a 
plentiful ſupply of water for every purpoſe, but alſs 
added to the ſtrength of the place. This lake abounds 
with trout, pike, perch, and ccl. Of late years it 
bas been greatly reduced by draining ; to which the 
immenſe quantity of fine marle at the bottom was the 
principal inducement. This excellent manure is found 
here in large ſtrata from two to fix and eight feet deep, 
and generally below moſs ten feet deep. 

This lake has proved fatal to many of the human 
race; but particularly and deſervedly fo to the mur- 
derers of Malcom II. who having fled after perpeira- 
ting the bloody deed at the caſtle of Glammis, about 
five miles diſtant, in the year 1036, miſſed their way, 
owing toadeep fall of ſnow, and wandered in the 
fields for ſome time, till at laſt they came upon the ice 
on the lake, which not being firm, ſuddenly gave way 
under them, and they all periſhed. When the thaw 

came 
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Forſar, came, their bodies were found; and being diſcovered to 
oe the murderers of the king, they were all hung on 


gibbers on the ſides of the highways. 

Within this lake were formerly two iſlands raiſed 
by art, with baildings on each; ro which Margaret, 
Malcom Canmore's queen, retired after the deceaſe of 
her haſband, Part of the ruins of theſe edifices are 
ſtill io be ſeen. To this queen, tradition ſays, we owe 
the cuſtom of the grace drink; ſhe having eſtabliſhed 
it as a rule at her table, that whoever ſtaid till grace 
was ſaid was rewarded with a bumper. 

From this time we have little or no accounts of For- 
far till the middle of the 17th century, except an act 
paſſed in the 1 3th parliament 7 VI. 21ſt July 
1593, in the following words : “ Our ſoveraine Lorde, 
underſtanding that be ate and ordinance maid anent 
obſervation of the Sabbath-daic within this realme, the 
mercatte-daic of the burgh of Forfare, being the head 
burgh of the ſchire, goth was Sundaie, is taken from 
them; and his hicneffe not willing that they in onic 
waics ſuld be prejudged hereby, therefore his hieneſſe, 
With advice of ihe eftaites of this preſent parliament, 
alteris and changis their faid mercatte-daic from Sundaic 
to Fridaic, aud willis the ſamen Friday oukly to be 
their mercatte-daic to them in all times hereafter ; and 
the ſamen to ſtagde with the like priviledges and free- 
domes as the Sundaie did of before,” Whether this 
change took place, or how long it continued, is uncer- 
tain ; but the market-day is preſently held on Saturday, 
and has been fo paſt memory of man. | 

During the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, a de- 
tachment of his forces, after ſacking Dundee, came 
to Forfar and burnt all the public records of the place; 
and the only charter the town now has is one granted 
by Charles II. after his reſtoration, confirming all its 
ancient rights and privileges. 

As an evidence of the ignorance and barbarity of 
the times, it appears from the records of the trials kept 
in the charter cheſt of Forfar, that nine perſons were 
condemned and burnt here for witchcraft betwixt the 
years 1650 and 1662, Theſe innocent people were 
all tricd by a ſpecial commiſſion from the lords of the 
privy-council at Edinburgh ; and although the com- 
miſſion expreſsly diſcharged torturing them on purpoſe 
to extort a confeſſion of their guilt, yet, as it was 
then thought meritorious to obtain conſeſſion of guilt 
by whatever means, many inhuman cruelties were ex- 
erciſcd upon the unfortunate objects, particularly, an 
iron boot was drawn upon one of their legs, and a 
wedge driven with great force between it and the leg. 
Another inſtrument, till carefully preſerved here, was 
likewiſe uſed, and is called the witch-brid/e. Ii is made 
of iron, in the ſhape of a dog's collar, with two pikes 
on the inſide, about four inches diſtant, and two and a. 
half long. Theſe pikes were put into the mouth, and 
the collar afterwards buckled ſtrait on the back of the 
head, to-which was affixed an iron chain, whereby the 
condemned perſons were led to the place of execution 
called the Play- Field, about a quarter of a mile to the 
northward of the town. 

The inhabitants of Forfar are a hoſpitable, free, and' 
generons ſet of people : they are at leaſt doubled in 
number within theſe 30 years, being now about 3309, 
the houſes have alſo increaſed more in proportion, be- 


Gdes being vaſtly improved, The church here has juſt 
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been rebuilt on an elegant and extenſive plan calcu- Forfar, 


FOR 


lated to contain 2000 hearers, 

ForF AR Shire, a 2 of Scotland, of which Far- 
far is the capital. Including Angus, Glenila, Gleneſk, 
and Glenprallin, it extends 29 miles from eaſt to weſl, 
and 16 where broadeſt, though ia ſome places the 
breadth does not exceed five miles. On the north it 
is divided from the Brae of Mar by a ridge of the 
Binchinin mountains; it is bounded on the ſouth. by 
the Frith of Tay and the Britiſh ocean, on the caſt by 
Mearns, and ou the Weſt by Perthſhire, Part of the 
Grampian mountains runs through this county, which 
is agreeably diverſified with hill and dale. It produces 
lead and iron in abundance, together with quarries of 
freeſtone and late, with which the inhabitants drive a 
conſiderable traffic. The county is well watercd with 
lakes, rivers, rivulets, and fountains, ſhaded with, 
large foreſts, roughened with brown mountains, and 
waved with green hills interſperſed with fields and 
meadows, and adorned with fine ſeats and plantations. 
Their heaths and woods aboynd with hart, bind, roe- 
buck and moor game; their ſtreams are ſtocked with 
trout and ſalmon. Their hills are covered with flocks 
of ſheep, and their ficlds afford plentiful harveſts of. 
wheat, and all ſorts of grain. The mountains to the 
weſt and north are inhabited by Highlanders : but the 
Lowlanders poſleſs the towns and champaign country, 
and are remarkable for their | wan 1c" and hoſpitality. 

FORFEITURE, originally ſignifies a tranſgreſ- 
fion, or offence againſt ſome penal law. The word is 
iormed of the baſe Latin 13 : whence forfai- 
tura and forfaiftura; and the French forfait. Foris- 
ſadlura comes of forisfacere ; which, according io Iſi- 
dore, ſigniſies to “ hurt or offend,” facere contra ra- 
tionem, and which is not improbably derived of forts 
« out,” and facere, “ to do,” q. d. an action out of 
rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have for- 
fait derived from the ung of force or violence : Lo- 
bineau in his gloſſary will have ferigfacla properly to 
ſignify a mul& or amend, not a forfeit; which latter 
he derives ſrom the baſc Britiſh forfed, „ a penalty.” 

But, with us, it is more frequently uſed for the 
effect of ſuch tranſgreſſion; or the loſing ſome right, 
privilege, eſtate, honour, office, or effects, in conſe- 
quence thereof ; than for the tranſgreſſion itſelf. 

Forfeiture differs from confiſcation, in that the for- 
mer is more \ Hao rh while confiſcation is particularly 
applied to ſuch things as become forfeited to the king's 
exchequer ; and goods confiſcated are ſaid io be ſuch as 
nobody claims. | 

Forfeitures may be either in civi/or criminal caſes. 

I. With reſpect io the firſt, a man that bath an e- 
ſtate for life or years, may forfeit it many ways, as well 
as by treaſon or felony ; ſach as alienation, claiming a. 
greater eſtate than he hath, or affirming the re ver ſion. 
to be in a ſtranger, &c. When a tenant in tail makes 
leaſes not warranted by. the ſlatute; a copy holder 
commits waſte, refuſes to pay his rent, or do ſuit of 
court; and where an eſtate is granted upon condition, 
7 non · per for mance thercof, &c. they will make a for- 

citare, 

Entry for a ſorfeiture ought to be by. him who is 
next in reverſion, or remainder, after the eſtate for- 
feited. As if tenant for life or years commits a forfei-- 
ture, he who has the imme diate reverſion or remainder. 


ought 
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Porfeitare. onght te enter; though he has the fee, or only an 
—— eſtate-tail. 


N. 


form ment. 


II. Forfeiture in criminal caſcs is twofold ; of real, 
and perſonal eſtates. 

1. As to real eſtates, by ATTAINDER in high-trea- 
ſon, a man forfcits to the King all his lands and te- 
nements of inheritance, whether fee-ſimple or fee-tail; 
and all his rights of entry on lands and tenements, 
which he had at the time of the offence committed, or 
at any time afterwards, to be for ever veſted in the 
crown ; and alſo the profits of all lands and tenements, 
which he had in his own right for life or years, ſo long 
as ſach intereſt ſhall ſubſiſt. This forfeiture relates 
backwards to the time of the treaſon committed ; ſo as 
to avoid all intermediate ſales and incumbrances, but 
not thoſe before the fact: and therefore a wife's join- 
ture is not forfeitable for the treaſon of her huſband ; 
becauſe ſettled upon her previons to the treaſon com- 
mitted. But her dower is forfeited, by the expreſs 
proviſion of Ratute 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 11. And yet 
the huſband ſhall be tenant by the curteſy of the wife's 


lands, if the wife be attainted of treaſon : for that is 


not prohibited by the ſtatute, But, though after at- 
tainder the forfeiture relates back to the time of the 
treaſon committed, yet it does not take effect unleſs an 
attainder be had, of which it is one of the fruits; and 
therefore, if a traitor dies before judgment pronounced, 
or is killed in open rebellion, or is hanged by martial 
law, it works no forfeiture of his land : for he neyer 
was attainted of treaſon, But if the chief juſtice of 
the king's bench (the ſupreme coroner of all England) 
in perſon, upon the view of the body of him killed in 
open rebellion, records it and returns the record into 
his own court, both lands and 2 ſhall be forfeited. 
The natural juſtice of forfeitare or confiſcation of 
property, for treaſon, is founded on this conſideration : 
That he who hath thus violated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, and broken his part of the ori- 
ginal contract between king and people, hath abandon- 
ed his connections with ſociety, and hath no longer 
any right to thoſe advantages which before belonged 
to him purely as a member of the community ; among 
which ſocial advantages, the right of transferring or 
rranſmitting property to others is one of the chief. 
Such forfeitures, moreover, whereby his poſterity maſt 
ſulfer as well as himſelf, will help to reſtrain a man, 
uot only by the ſenſe of his duty, and dread of perfonal 
puniſhment, but alſo by his paſſions and natural affec- 
tions; and will intereſt every dependant and relation 
he has to keep him from offending : according to that 
beautiful ſentiment of Cicero,“ nec vero me fugit quam 
ſit acerbum, parentum ſcelera filiorum penis lui: ſed hoc 
praclare legibus comparatum eſt, ut caritas liberorumami- 
ciares parentes reipublice redderet.” And therefore 
Aulus Extrettius, a Roman lawyer in the time of the tri- 
umvirate, uſed to boaſt that he had two reaſons for 
deſpiſing the power of the tyrants ; his old age and 
his want of children: for children are pledges to the 
rince of the father's obedience. Yet many nations 
Lave thought, that this poſthumous puniſhment ſavours 
of hardſhip to the innocent ; eſpecially for crimes that 
do not ſtrike at the very root and foundation of ſo- 
ciety, as treaſon! againſt the government expreſsly does. 
And therefore, although conſiſcations were very fre- 
guent in the times of the earlier emperors, yet Arca- 
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dius and Honorius, in eve 


e/t; and ordered, that **peccata ſuos teneant auctores, nec 
ulterius progrediatur metus, quam reperiatur delictum: 
and Jaſtinian alſo made a law to reſtrain the puniſhment 
of relations; which directs the forfeiture to go, except in 
the caſe of crimen majeſtatis, to the next of kin to the 
delinquent. On the other hand, the Macedonian laws 
extended even the capital puniſhment of treaſon, not 
only to the children, but to all the relations of the 
delinquent: and of courſe their eſtates muft be alſo 
forfeited, as no man was left to inherit them. And 
in Germany, by the famous golden bull (copied almoſt 
verbatim from Juſtinian's code), the lives of the ſons 
of ſuch as conſpire to kill an elector are ſpared, as it is 
expreſſed, by the em ee e. bounty, But they 
are deprived of all their effects and right of ſucceſſion, 
and are rendered incapable of any honour eccleſiaſtical 
and civil; to the end that, being always poor and ne- 
ceſſitous, they may for ever be accompanied by the 
infamy of their father; may languiſh in continual in- 
digence ; and may find (ſays this mercileſs edi) their 
puniſhment in living, 2 their relief in dying.” 
In England, forfeiture of lands and tenements to 
the crown for treaſon is by no means derived from the 
feodal policy, but was antecedent to the eſtabliſhment 
of that ſyſtem in that iſland; being tranſmitted from 
their Saxon anceſtors, and forming a part of the ancient 
Scandinavian conſtitution, But in certain treaſons rela- 


ting to the coin (which ſeems rather a ſpecies of the 


crimen falſi than the crimen læſæ majeſtatis ), it is pro- 
vided by ſome of the modern ſtatutes which conſlitate 
the offence, that it ſhall work no forfeiture of lands, 
ſave only for the life of the offenders; and by all, that 
it ſhall not deprive the wife of her dower. And, in 
order to aboliſh ſuch hereditary puniſhment entirely, it 
was enacted by ſtatute 7 Ann. c. 21. that, after the 
deceaſe of the late pretender, no attainder for treaſon 
ſhould extend to the diſinheriting of any heir, nor to 
the prejudice of any perſon, other than the traitor him- 
ſelf. By which the law of forfeitures for high trea- 
ſon would by this time have been at an end, had not a 
ſubſequent ſtatute intervened to give them a longer du- 
ration. The hiſtory of this matter is ſomewhat ſin- 
gular, and worthy obſervation, At the time of the 
union, the crime of treaſon in Scotland was, by the 
Scots law, in many reſpects different from that of trea- 
ſon in England; and particularly in its conſequence 
of forfcitares of entailed eſtates, which was more par- 
ticularly Engliſh ; yet it ſeemed neceſſary, that a crime 
ſo nearly affecting government ſhould, both in its eſ- 
ſence and conſequences, be put upon the ſame footing 
in both parts of the united Kingdoms. In new-mo- 
delling theſe laws, the Scots nation and the Engliſh 
houſe of commons ſtruggled hard, partly to maintain. 
and partly to acquire, a total immanity from forfeiture 


and corruption of blood: which the houſe of lords as 
firmly reſiſted. At length a compromiſe was agreed 


to, .Which is eſtabliſhed by this ſtatute, viz. that the 
ſame crimes, and ne other, ſhould be treaſon in Scot- 
land that are ſo in England; and that the Engliſh for- 
feitures and corruption of blood ſhould take place in 
Scotland till the death of the then pretender, and then 
ceaſe throughout the whole of Great Britain : the lords 
artfully propoſed this remporary-clauſe, in hopes (it 

| is 


other inſtance bat that of Forfeiture. 
treaſon, thought it more juſt, ibi eſſe pe nam, ubi et noxa —— 


— — 
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is ſaid) that the prudence of ſucceeding parliaments 
would make it perpetual. This has partly been done 
by the ſtatute 17 Geo. II. c. 39. (made in the year 


preceding the late rebellion), the operation of theſe in- 


demnitying . clauſes beiug thereby ſtill farther ſuſpend- 
ed till che death of the ſon of the pretender. 
Ia petit treaſon and felony, the offender alſo for 
fcits all his chattel intcreſts abſolutely, and the profits 
of all freehold eſtates during life; aud after his death 
all his lands and tenements in fee ſimple (but not thoſe 
in tail) to the crown, for a very ſhort period of time : 
for the king ſhall have them for a year and a day and 
may commit therein what waſte he pleaſes ; which is 
called the king's year, day and Au Formerly the 
king had only a liberty of committing waſte on the 
34 4 of felons, by pulling down their houſes, extir- 
pating their gardens, plowing their meadows, and 
cutting down their woods. And a puniſhment of a 
ſimilar ſpirit appears to have obtained in the oriental 
countries from the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus in the books of Danicl and Ezra; which, be- 
ſides the pain of death inflicted on the. delinquents 
there ſpecificd, ordain, © that their houſes ſhall be 
made a dunghill.” But this tending greatly to the 
| hang of the public, it was agreed in the reign of 
enry I. in England, that the King ſhould have the 
profits of the land for one year and a day in licu of the 
deſtruction he was otherwiſe at liberty to commit: 
and therefore magna charta, provides, that the king ſhall 
only hold ſuch lands for a year and a day, and then 
reſtore them to the lord of the fee, without any men- 
tion made of waſte, But the ſtatue 17 Edw. II. de 
prerogativa regis, ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the king ſhall 
have his year, day, and waſte; and not the year and 
day inſtead of waſte : which Sir Edward Coke Jr the 
author of the Mirror before him) very juſtly look up- 
on as an cncroachment, though a very ancient one, of 
the royal prerogative, The year, day, and waſte, arc 
now uſually compounded for ; but otherwiſe they re- 
gularly belong to the crown; and after their ex- 
piration the land would naturally have deſcended to 
the heir (as in gavelkind tenare it ſtill does), did not 
its feodal quality intercept ſuch deſcent, and give it 
by way of eſcheat to the lord. Theſe forfcitures for 
ns do alſo ariſe only upon attainder: and there- 
fore a felo de ſe forfeits no lands of inheritance or free- 
hold, for he never is attainted as a ſelon. They likewiſe 
relate back to the time the offence was committed as 
well as forfeitures for treaſon, ſo as to avoid all inter- 
mediate charges and conveyances. This may be hard 
upon ſuch as have unwarily engaged with the offender : 
bat the cruelty and reproach muſt lie on the part, not of 
the law, but of the criminal; who bas thus knowingly 
and diſhoneſtly inyolved others in his own calamitics. 
2. The forfeiture of goods and chattels accrues in 
every one of the high kinds of offence ; in high trea- 
ſon, or miſpriſion thereof, petit treaſon, felonies of all 
ſorts whether clergyable or not, ſe!f-murder or felony 
de ſe, petty larceny, ſtanding mate, &c. For flight 
alſo, on an accuſation of treaſon, felony, or even pe- 
tit larceny, whether the party be found guilty or ac- 
aitted, if the jury find the flight, the party ſhall for- 
cit his goods and chattcls : for the yery flight is an 
offence, carrying with it a ſtrong preſumprion of guilt, 
and is at leaſt an endeavour to elude and Rifle the 
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courſe of juſtice preſcribed by the law. But the jury Forfeitare 


FOR 


very ſeldom find the flight ; forfeiture being looked 


upon, ſince the yaſt increaſe of perſonal property of late For figula. 


years, as too large a penalty for an offence to which a 
anan is prompted by the natural love of liberty. 

There is a remarkable difference or two between the 
forfeiture of lands and of goods and chattels, (1,) 
Lands are forfeited upon, attainder, and not before : 
goods and chattels are forfeited by conviction. Be- 
cauſc in many of the caſes where goods are forfeited, 
there never is any attainder ; which happens only where 
judgment of death or outlawry is given; therefore, in 
thoſe caſes the forfeiture muſt be upon con viction, or 
not at all; and being neceſſarily upon conviction in 
theſe, it is ſo ordered in all other caſes, for the law 
loves uniformity. (2). The forfeiture of lands has 
relation to the time the fat was committed, ſo as to 
avoid all ſubſequent ſales and incumbrances; but the 
forfciture of goods and chattels has no relation back- 
wards; ſo that thoſe only which a man has at the 
time of conviction ſhall be forfeited, Therefore. a 
traitor or felon may bon fide ſell any of his chattels, 
real or perſonal, for the ſuſtenance of himſelf and fa- 
mily between the fact and conviction : for perſonal 
property is of ſo fluctuating a nature, that it paſſes 
through many hands in a ſhort time: and no buyer 
could be ſafe, if he were liable to return the goods 
which he had fairly bought, provided any of the prior 
vendors had committed a treaſon or felony, Yet if 
they be colluſively and not bena fide parted with, 
mercly to defraud the crown, the law (and particu- 
larly the ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 5.) will reach them ; for 
they are all the while truly and ſubſtantially the goods 
of the offender : and as he, if acquitted, might recover 
them himſelf, as not parted with for a good conſider · 
ation; ſo, in caſe he happens to be convicted, the law 
will recover them for the king. 


FORFEX, ia Roman antiquity, was. a way of 


drawing up an army in the form of a pair of ſheers, 
It was intended to receive the cuneus or wedge, if the 
enemy ſhould make uſe of that figure. For when the 
forfex opened to admit the wedge, they had an oppor- 
runity of defeating their deſign, and cutting them in 
ieces. a | 
, FORFICULA, the EAR-WIG, in Zoology, a ge- 
nus of inſects belonging to the order of colcoptera, 
The antennz are briſtly ; the elytra are dimidiated ; 
the wings are covered; and the tail is forked. There 
are two ſpecies, viz. the auricularia, or common car- 
wig, with the tops of the elytra white; and the mi- 
nor, with teſtaceous and unſpotted elytra.— This ge- 
nus of inſects is one of the beſt known, the forceps 
at the extremity of their abdomen forming a very 
diſtinctive character, It is this ſeeming weapon that 
has occaſioned thoſe inſects to be called forficu/z in 
Latin: and the formidable name of ear-wigs has been 
given them in Engliſh, from a notion that the inſect fre- 
quently introduces itſelf into the ears, cauſing great pain 
and even death. Mr Barbut, however, aſſures us, that 
the forceps which the 9 carries at his tail, aud 
with which he ſeems provided for his defence, is not 
ſo formidable as it at firſt appears, being deſtjtute of 
ſtrength ſufficient to 23 the leaſt ſenſible impreſ- 
ſion. The larva of the car-wig differs very little from 

the perfect inſect. - 
ar- 


F 


FOR 


Ear-wips are very miſchievous vermin in gardens, 


—— eſpecially where carnations are preſerved ; for they 


there, by which a kind of forge is formed. 


are ſo fond of theſe flowers, that if care is not taken 
to prevent them, they will entirely deſtroy them, by 
eating off the ſweet part at the bottom of the petals 
or leaves. To prevent which, moſt people have ſtands 
erected, which have a baſon of carth or lead round 
each ſupporter, which is conſtantly kept filled with 
water. Others hang the hollow claws of crabs and 
lobſters upon ſticks in divers parts of the garden into 
which thoſe yermin get ; and by often ſearching them, 
you will deſtroy theni withont much trouble, which 
will be of great ſervice to your wall-fruit, for theſe 
are great deitroyers alſo of all ſoft fruits. 

FORGE, properly ſigniſies a little furnace, where- 
in ſmiths and other 5 of iron or ſteel, &c. heat 
their metals red-hot, in order to ſoften them and ren- 
der them more malleable and manageable on the anvil. 
An ordinary forge is nothing but a pair of bellows, 
the nozzle of which is directed upon a ſmooth area, 
on which coals are placed. The nozzle of a pair of 
bellows may be alſo directed to the brttom of any fur- 
nace, to excite the combuſticn of the coals placed 
In labo- 
ratorics there is generally a ſmall furnace conſrſting 
of one cylindrical piece, open at op, which has at its 
lower ſide a hole for receiving the nozzle of a donble 
bellows, This kind of forge-furnace is very conveni- 
ent for fuſions, as the operation is quickly performed, 
and with few coals. In irs lower part, two inches 
above the hole for receiving the nozzle of the bellows, 


may be placed an iron-plare of the ſame diameter, ſup- 


ported upon two horizontal bars, and pierced near its 
circumference with four holes diametricall ite to 
each other. By this diſpoſition, the wind of the bel- 
lows, puſhed forcibly under this plate, enters at theſe 
four holes; and thus the heat of the fire is Equally diſ- 
tributed, and the crucible in the furnace is equally ſar- 
rounded by it. This contrivance is ufed in the forge- 
furnaces fer melting copper with this difference only, 


that theſe furnaces are ſquare, which is a matter of no 


conſequence. 

As the wind of bellows ſtrongly and rapidly excites 
the action of the fire, a ſorge is very convenient when 
a great heat is to be applied quickly; but it is not 
ſuitable when the heat is to be ually increaſed. 

The forge, or blaſt of bellows, is uſed in ſeveral ope - 
rations in ſmall; as to foſe ſalts, metals, ores, &c. It 
is alſo much uſed in works in the great, which require 
ſtrong heat, without much management; and chiefly in 
the ſmelting of ores, and fuſion of metallic matters. 

FoRGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein 
iron-ore, taken out of the mine, is melted down: or 
it is more properly applied to another kind of furnace, 
wherein the iron-ore melted down and ſeparated in a 
former furnace, and then caſt into ſows and pigs, is 
heated and fuſed over again, and beaten afterwards 
with large hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, 
pure, ductile, and fit for nſec, 

FokGE, in the train of artillery, is generally called 
a travelling forge, and may not improperly be called 
a portable ſmith's ſhop : at this forge all manner of 
ſmith's work is made, and it can be uſed upon a march 
as well as in * Formerly they were very ill con- 
trived, with 2 whcels only, and wooden fupporters to 
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fabricare, (eto beat on an anvil, 


FOR 


to prop the forge ſor working when in the park. Of rorg, 
ll 


late years they are made wih 4 wheels, which an- 
ſwers their purpoſe much better. 

Force for red-hot Balls, is a place where the balls 
are made red-hot before they are fired off: it is built 
abeut five or fix feet below the ſurface of the ground, 
of ſtrong brick-work, and an iron grate, upon which 
the balls arc laid, with a very large fire ander them. 
FORGER, in law, one guilty of FoxCttxr. 
FORGERY (from the French forgery, i. e. accudare, 
e, or form,“) may 
be defined at common law, to be ** the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man's right: for which the offender may 
ſoffer fine, impriſonment, and pillory. And alſo, by 
4 variety of ſtatutes a more ſevere puniſhment is in- 
flicted on the offender in many particular cafes, which 


rorgery. 
orgery 


are ſo multiplict of late as -#}moft to become general. 


We fſhatl mention the principal inſtances. 

By ſtature 5 Eliz. c. 14. to forge or make, or know- 
ingly to pablifh or give in evidence, any forged deed, 
court-roll, or will, with intent to affect the right of 
real property, either freehold or copyhold, is paniſhed 
by a forfeiture to the party grieved of double cofts and 
damages; by ſtanding in the pillory, and having both 
his cars cut off, and his noftrils flirt, and ſeared ; by 
forfeiture to the crown of the profirs of his lands, and 
by perpetual impriſonment, For any forgery relating 
to a term of years or annuity, bond, ligation, ac- 
quitrznce, releaſe or diſcharge of any debt or demand 
of any perſonal chatteh, the fame forſeiture is given to 
the party gritved; and on the offender is inflicted the 
pillory, tofs of one of his cars, aud half à year's im- 
priſonment: the ſecond offetice, in both caſes, being 
felony without benefit of clergy. 


Beſides this general ac, a Mutitude of others, fince 


the revolution (When paper-credit was firſt eftabliſhed), 
have infficted capital punifltment on the forging, al- 
rering, or utrering as true when forged, of any bank, 
bills, or notes, or other fecarities ; of bills of credit 
Aacd from the 'exchequer ; of fombh-ſea bonds, &c.; 
of lottery tickets or orders ; of army or navy deben- 
tares ; of Eaſt- India bonds; of writitrgs under ſcal of 
che London or royal-exchatige aſſurance; of the hand 
of the receiver of the pre-fines, or of the accountant- 
general and certain other officers of the court of chan- 
cery; of a letter of attorney or other power to receive 
or transfer ftock or annuities ; and on rhe perſonating 
4 proprietor thereof, to rective or tram fer ſuch annuiĩ- 
ties, ſtock, or dividends : alſo on the per ſonating, or 
procuring to be perſonated, any ſraman or other per- 
ſon, fmitled to wages or other naval emoluments, or 
any of his perſonal repreſentatives ; and rhe taking, or 
procuring to be taken, any falſe oath in order to ob- 
rain'a pr eats «A K in order to 
receive uch payments; and t ing, or ur in 
to be * and likewiſe the ute i or publiſhine. 
as true of zu cbonterfeited Teaman's wilt or power: 
to which may be added, thongh not ſtrictly reducible 
to this head, the counterfeiting of Mediterranean paſ- 
ſes, under the hands of the lords of the admiraliy, to 
protect one from the piratical ſtates of Barbary ; the 
forging or imitating of any ſtamps to defraud the 
pubſic revenue: and the forging of any marriage re- 
giſter or licence: all whict are, by diſtinct acts of par- 
tiament, 


F OR 


feiting any ſtamp or mark to denote the ſtandard of 

1d and filyer plate, and certain other offences of the 
ike tendency, are puniſhed with tranſportation for 14 
years, By ſtatute 12 Geo. III. c. 48. certain frauds 
on the ſtamp-duties, therein deſcribed, principally by 
uſing the ſame ſtamps more than once, are made ſingle 
felony, and liable to tranſportation for ſeven years. 
And the ſame puniſhment is inflicted by ſtatute 13 
Geo. III. c. 38. on ſuch as counterfeit the common 
ſeal of the corporation for manufacturing plate-glaſs 
(thereby erected), or knowingly demand money ot the 
company by virtue of any writing under ſuch counter- 
feit ſeal. 

There are alſo two general laws, with regard 
to forgery ; the one 2 Geo, II. c. 25. whereby the firſt 
offence in forging or procuring to be forged, acting or 
aſſiſting therein, or uttering or publiſhing as true, any 
forged deed, will, bond, writing obligatory, bill of ex- 
change, promiſſory note, endorſement or aſſignment 
thereof, or any acquittance or receipt for money or 
goods, with intention to defraud any perſon * cor- 
poration), is made felony without benefit of clergy. 
And by ſtatute 7 Geo. II. c. 22. it is cqually penal to 
forge, or cauſe to be forged, or utter as true, a coun- 
terfeit acceptance of a bill of exchange, or the number 
of any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or any 
other ſecurity for money, or any warrant or order for 
the payment of money, or delivery of goods. So that, 
through the number of theſe general and ſpecial pro- 
viſions, there is now hardly a caſe poſſible to be con- 
ccived, wherein forgery, that tends to defraud, whether 
in the name of a real or fictitious perſon, is not made a 
capital crime, 

FoRG1NG, in law, the act of FoxGERY. 

FoRGING, in ſmithery, the beating or hammering 
iron on the anvil, after having firſt made it red hot in 
the forge, in orderto extend it into various forms, and 
faſhion it into works. Sec ForGE. 

There are two ways of forging and hammering iron, 
One aw the force of the hand, in which there are 
uſually ſeveral perſons employed, one of them turning 
the iron and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only 
hammering. The other way is by the force of a wa- 
ter-mill, whichraiſes and works ſeveral huge hammers 
beyond the force of man ; under the ſtrokes whereof 
the workmen preſent large lumps or pieces of iron, 
which are ſuſtained at one end by the anvils, and at 
the other by iron-chains faſtened to the cicling of the 
forge. Sce Mir. 

This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt 
works, as anchors for ſhips, &c. which uſually weigh 
ſeveral thonſand pounds, For the lighter works, a 
ſingle man ſerves to hold, heat, and turn with one 
hand, while he hammers with the other. | 

Each purpoſe the work is deſigned for requires its 
proper heat ; for if it be too cold, it will not feel the 
weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths call it, when it 
will not batter under the hammer; and if it be tov hot, 
it will red-fear, that is, break or crack under the 
hammer. 

The ſeveral degrees of heat the ſmiths give their 
irons, are, firſt, a blood-red heat ; ſecondly, a white- 
flame-heat; and, thirdly, a ſparkling or welding heat. 

Vor. VII. 
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Forging. liament, made felonies without benefit of clergy. By 
w——_— ſtatutes 13 Geo. III. c. 52. & 59. forging or counter- 


FOR 


FORISFAMILIATION, in laws When 4 child, Forisfami- 


upon receiving a portion from his father, or otherwiſe 
renounces his legal title to any further ſhare of his fa- 
ther's ſueceſſion, he is ſaid to be forisfamiliated, 

FORK, a well-known inſtrument, conſiſting of a 
handle and blade, divided at the end into two or more 
poiuts or prongs. 

The pitch-fork is a large utenſil of this conſtruQion, 
employed in hay-making, &c. | 

The table fork, an inſtrument now ſo indiſpenſable, 
did not come into uſe in England till the reign of James 
I. as we learn from a remarkable paſſage in Coryat. 
The reader will probably ſmile at the ſolemn manner 
in which this important diſcoyery or innovation is re- 
lated : „Here I will mention a thing that might have 
been ſpoken of before in diſcourſe of the firſt Italian 
towns. Tobſerved a cuſtom in all thoſe Italian citics 
and townes through which I paſſed, that is not 
uſed in any other country that I ſaw in my travels, 
neither do Ithinke that any other nation of Chriſten - 
dome doth uſe it, but only Italy. The Italian and al- 
ſo moſt ſtrangers that are commonant in Italy, doe al- 
ways at their meals uſe a little fork when they eat 
their meate ; for while with their knife which they 
hold in one hand they cut the meate out of the diſh, 
they faſten the fork which they hold in the other 
hand upon the ſame diſh, ſo that whatſoever he be 
that fitting in the company of any others at meale 
ſhould unadviſedbly touch the diſh of meat with his fin- 
gers from which all the table doe cut, he will give oc- 
caſion of offence unto the company as having tranſ- 
2 the lawes of good manners, in ſo much that 
or his error he ſhall be at leaſt-brow-beaten if not re» 
prehended in wordes. This form of feeding I under- 
ſtand is generally uſed in all parts of Italy, their forkes 
for the moſt part being made of yronn, ſteele, and 
ſome of ſilver, but theſe are uſcd only by gentlemen, 
The reaſon of this their curioſity is, becauſe the Ita- 
lian cannot by any means indure to have his diſh iouch- 
ed with fingers, ſeeing all mens fingers are not alike 
cleane. Hereupon I myſelf thought good to imitate 
the Italian faſhion by this forked cutting of meate, 
not only while I was in Italy, but alſo in Germany, 
and often times in England ſince I came home: be- 
ing once quipped for that frequently uling my forke, 
by a certain learned gentleman a familiar friend of 
mine, Mr Lawrence Whitaker; who in his merry hu- 
mour doubted not to call me a table Furcifer, only for 
uling a fork at feeding, but for no other cauſe,” 

FORLI, an ancient and conſiderable town of Italy, 
and capital ofa territory of the ſame name, in Ro- 
magna, With a biſhop's ſec. The public ſtructures are 
very handſome ; and itis ſcated ina fertile, healthy, 
and pleaſant country, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Faenza, 
and 45 north-eaſt of Florence, E. Long. 12. 1. N. 
Lat. 44. 28. a 

FORLORN- nor, in the military art, ſigniſies 
men detatched fromſeveral regimeuts, or otherwiſe 
appointed, to make the firſt attack in day of battle ; or, 
at a ſiege, to ſtorm the counterſcarp, mount the breach, 
or the like. They are fo called from the great 
danger they are nnavoidably expoſed to; but the word 
is old, and begins to be obſolete. 

FORM, in phyſics, denotes the manner of being pe- 
caliar to each body; or that which conſlitutes it fuck 

„ 2 


liation 
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particular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every 


ber. Mr Harris uſes the term form likewiſe in another 


ſenſe, as an eſſicient animating principle; to which he 
ſuppoſes Ovid to refer in the firſt lines of his Metamor- 
* 

In nova fert animus muteta; dicere ſormas 

Corea 
Theſe animating ſorms are of themſelves no objects 
either of the ear or of the eye; but their nature or 
character is underſtood in this, that were they never to 
EXert their proper energies on their proper ſubjects, 
the marble on which the ſculptor exerciſes his art 
would remain for ever ſhapeleſs, and the harp from 
wnich the harper calls forth ſounds would remain for 
ever ſilent. 

Thus, alſo, the animating form of a natural body 
is neither its organization nor its figure, nor any other 
of thoſe inferior forms which make up the ſyſtem of 
its viſible qualities; but it is the power, which is yet 
able to produce, preſerve, and employ theſe. It is the 
power, Which firſt moves and then conducts that la- 
tent proceſs, by which the acorn becomes an oak, and 
the embryo becomes a man; by which digeſtion is 

rformed in plants and animals, and, which depart- 
bs, the body ceaſes tolive, and its members patrefy ; 
and by which every being produces another like itſelf, 
and every ſpecies is continued, In animals, it is that 
higher faculty, which, by employing the organs of 
ſenſe, peculiar to them as animals, diſtinguiſhes them 
as ſenſitive beings from vegetables ; and it is alſo that 
more noble faculty, which by its own divine vigour, 
unaſſiſted perhaps with organs, makes and denominates 
him a being intellective and rational. So that Mr 
Harris reckons two ſorts of forms, thoſe which are 
paſſive elements, and thoſe which are efficient cauſes, 
And all of them agree in this, that they give to every 
being its peculiarand diſtinctive character: and onthe 
whole he concludes, that form appears in part to be an 
element, and in part an efficient cauſe, i. 6. a cauſe 
which aſſociates the conſtituent elements of natural 
ſubſtance, and which employs them, when aſlociated, 
according to their various and peculiar characters. 

The philoſophers generally allow two principles of 
bodies: matter, as the common baſis or ſubſtratum of 
all ; and form, as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes 
each ; and which, added to a quantity of common 
matter, determines or denominates it this or that; 
wood, or fire, or aſhes, &c. 

Subſtantial forms ſcem to have been firſt broached by 
the followers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under 
difterent modes or modifications, not ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute different bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtantial 
was neceſſary to ſet them at a greater diſtance ; and 
thus introduced ſubſtantial forms, on the footing of 
fouls, which ſpecify and diſtinguiſh animals. What 
led to this erroneous notion was the circumſtances of 
life and death : For obſerving, that, as ſoon as the 
ſoul was departed out of a man, all motion, reſpira- 
tion, nutrition, &c. immediately ceaſed, they conclu- 
ded, that all theſe fuftions depended on the ſoul, 
and conſequently that the ſoul was the form of the a- 
nimal body, or that which conſtituted it ſuch : that, 
the ſoul was a ſubſtance, independent of matter, no 


body doubted ; and hence the forms of other bodies 
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were concluded equally ſubſtantial. But ts this it is 


Form, 


anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by which a 


man is man, and conſequently is the form of the hu- 
man body, as human; yet it does not follow, that it 
is properly the form of this body of ours, as it is a 
body : norof the ſeveral parts thereof, conſidered as 
diſtinct from each other: For thoſe ſeveral parts have 
their proper forms ſo cloſely connected with their mat- 
ter, that it remains inſeparable theretrom long after 
the ſoul has quitted the body: thus, fleſh has the form 
of fleſh, bone of bone, &c. long after the ſoul is re- 
moved as well as before. The truth is, the body does 
not become incapable of performing its accuſtomed 
functions becauſe the ſoul has deſcrted it; but the 
ſoul takes its leave, becauſc the body is not in a condi- 
tion to perform its functions, 

The ancient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers, 
therefore, with the Carteſians, exclude 1 notion of 
ſubſtantial forms: and ſhow, by many arguments, that 
the ſorm is only the modus or manner of the body it is 
inherent in. And as there are only three primary 
modes of maticr, viz, figure, reſt, or motion, with 
two others ariſing therefrom, viz. magnitude and ſi- 
tuation, the form of all bodies they hold to conſiſt 
therein: and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes are 
capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the variety obſer- 
vable in bodics. 


Forms are uſually diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and ac- 
cidental, 

Eſſential. Though the five modes abovememoned, 
generally taken, be adventitious ; yet to this or that 
body, e. gr. to fire or water, they are eſſential: thus, 
it is accidental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, 
figure, or ſituation, ſince it might exiſt in different 
ones ; yet to a knife or hammer, the figure, magni- 
tude, and poſition of parts, which conſtitute it a ham- 
mer or knife, are eſſential ; and they cannot exiſt or 
be conceived without them. Hence it is inferred, 
that though there be no ſubſtantial, there are eſſen- 
tial, forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodics be- 
come What they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, 

Accidental forms, are thoſe really inherent in bodies, 
but in ſuch manner as that the body may exiſt in all 
its per ſection without them. Such is whiteneſs in a 
wall, heat in water, a figure of a man in wax, &c. 

Fon is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for the manner 
of being or doing a thing according to rules : thus we 
ſay, a form of government, a form of argument, &c. 

Form, in law, the rules eſtabliſhed and requiſfite to 
be obſerved in legal proceedings The formal part of 
the law, or method of proceeding, cannot be altered but 
by the ſupreme power ; for if once theſe outworks 
were demoliſhed, there would be an inlct to all 
manner of inovocation in the body of the law itſelf. 

Form, in carpentery, is uſed to denote the long 
ſeats or benches in the choirs of churches or in ſchools, 
for the prieſts, prebends, religous, or ſcholars, to ſit 
on. Du Cange takes the name to be derived from 
hence, that the backs of the ſeats were anciently en- 
riched with figures of painting and ſculpture, called in 
Latin forme et typi. In the life of St William of Roſ- 
child, we meet with forma as lignifying a ſeat for an 
eccleſiaſtic, or religious, ina choir; and in Gay of St 
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Lnpicin, we have formula. in the ſame ſenſe. In 
the rule of the monaſtery of St Cæſarea, the nun who 
prelides over the choir is called primiceria, vel form ari. 

At ſchools, the word form is frequently applied to 
what is otherwiſe termed a cla. Sce CLass. 

Fort alſo denotes the external appearance or ſur- 
face of a body, or the diſpoſition of its parts, as to the 
length, breadth, and thickneſs. 

Fou is alſo uſed among mechanics, for a ſort of 
mould whereon any miu is faſhioned or wrought. 

PrinTERs Form, au aſſemblage of letters, words, and 
lines, ranged in order, and fo diſpoſed into pages by 
the compolitor ; from which, by means of ink and a 
preſs the printed ſheets are drawm. | 

Every form is incloſed in an iron-chaſe, wherein it 
is firmly locked by a number of pieces of wood : ſome 
Jong and narrow, and others of the form of wedges, 
There arc two forms required for every ſheet, one for 
each ſide ; and cach form conſiſts of more or fewer 
pages according to the ſize of the book. 

Hatters Form, is a large block or piece of wood, of 
a cylindrical figure ; the top thereof rounded, and the 
bottom quite flat. Its uſc is, to mould or faſhion the 
crown of the hat, after the matter thercof has been 
beaten and fulled. 

Paper-maker's Form, is the frame or mould where- 
in the ſheets are faſhioned. See PAPER. 

FORMA PaAUPERTS, in law is when the perſon has 
Juſt cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot de- 
fray the uſual charges of ſuing at law or in equity ; 
in which caſe, on making oath that he is not worth L. 5 
in the werld, on all his debts being paid, and produ- 
cing a certificate from ſome lawyer that he has good 
cauſe of ſuit, the judge will admit him to ſue in forma 
pauperis ; that is, withont paying any fee to counſel- 
lors, attorneys, er clerk : the ſtatute 11 Hen. VII. 
c. 12. having enacted, that counſel and attorneys, &c. 
ſhall be aſſigned to ſuch poor perſons gratis, Where 
it appears that any pauper has ſold or contracted for 
the benefit of his ſuit whilſt it is depending in court 
ſach a cauſe ſhall be thenceforth totally diſmiſſed and a 
perſon ſuing in forma pauperis, ſhall not have a new 
trial granted him, but is to acquieſce in the judgment 
of the court. 

FORMAL, ſomething belonging to or conſtituting 
the form ofa thing. Sce Form. | 

FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or for- 
mula, or that which conſtitutes and denominates them 
ſuch. 

FoRMALITY, as defined in the ſchools, is any man- 
ner wherein a thing is conceived ; or a manner in any 
object, importing a relation to the — 
whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed from another obje 


Thus, animality and rationality are formalities. The 


Scottiſts make great uſe of formalities, in oppoſition 
to the virtuality of the Thomiſts. 

FoRMALITIES, in matters of law are frequently 
nſed for the formulas themſelves, or the rules pre- 
{cribed for judicary proceeding. In contracts of ſtrict 
law, all the formalities muſt be ſtrictly obſerved : an 
omiſſion of the leaſt formality may ruin the whole 
convention. 

The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or deco- 
rum to be obſerved. 

FORMAN (Andrew), archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
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carl of Pittenweem, and of Cottingham in England, Formans 
one of the lords of the regency appointed by the ſlates 


during the minority of king James V. of Scotland, 
legate a-latere, Primate of all the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and archbiſhop of Bourges in France, was de- 
ſcended from the family of the Formans of Hutton iu 
the ſhire of Berwick, and is conſidered to have been 
one of the beſt ſtateſmen of the age in which he lived. 
He was employed in 1514, along with Robert Blackader 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow and Patrick carl of Bothwell, to 
negociate a match between Ja. IV. of Scotland and Mar- 
garet eldeſt danghter of Hen. VII. of England : which 
next year was ratified by the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. He 
was afterwards frequently employed as Scots ambaſla- 
dor to Rome, England, and France upon the moſt 
important occaſions, In 1514 he was tranſlated from 
the ſee of Moray, to which he had been appointed in 
1 50a, to that of St Andrew's, During the time of 
his poſſeſſing the former, he was employed as mediator 
betwixt Pope Julius II. and Louis XII. of France, who 
were at that time at variance; and he happily ſucceed» 
ed in conciliating the diflerence, Having taken leave 
of the Pope, he paſſed through France on his return 
home, where he was kindly received by the king and 
queen who beſtowed upon him the biſhopric of Bour- 
ges in France, which annually brought him in 400 
tons of wine, 10,000 franks of gold, and other ſmaller 
articles. Beſides all this he was moſt liberally rewarded 
by Pope Julius; who promoted him to the archviſhopric 
of St Andrew's, as has been already mentioned: con- 
fered on him the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and 
Aberbrothic : and made him his legate a-latere. At 
that time, however there were two other candidates 
for the archiepiſcopal ſee, The learned Gavin Dou- 
glas bilhop of Dunkeld having been nominated by 
the queen, had actually taken poſſeſſion of it; but 
John Hepburn, a bold and factious man, having 
been preferred by the monks, drove out the offi- 
cers of Gavin Douglas, and placed a ſtrong garri- 
ſon in the caſtle, So great was the power of this man, 
that when Forman was nominated by the Pope, no 
perſon could be found who durſt proclaim the 
bulls for his election. At laſt lord Home, at that time 
the moſt powerful nobleman in Scotland, was induced, 
by large promiſes, beſides ſome gifts of great conſe» 
quence, among which was the donation of the abbacy 
of Coldingham to his youngeſt brother David, to un- 
dertake the taſk. It was executed at Edinburgh and 
St Andrew's; to which places lord Home's brother went 
with 10,000 men ; though the doing of it, contrary 
to Forman's inclination, proved a ſource of much 
trouble to that nobleman 8 The quarrel be- 
twixt Hepburn and Forman, however, was at laſt ter- 
minated by the latter ſurrendering the biſhoprie of 
Moray, as well as ſome years revenue of the archhi- 
ſhopric itſelf ; paying Hephurn alſo 3000 French 
crowns annually out of his ecclcliaſtical revenues, On 
the appointment of the duke of Albany to the rege- 
cy, Hepburn endeavoured to undermine the primate's 
credit with that noblemen, by repreſenting him as one 
who had in a manner collected all the money in the 
country, and who conſequently might endanger the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. Theſe inſinuations, how- 
ever, were but little regarded by the regent : and For- 
man had the good fortune afterwards to make vp a 
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Formation difference between him and the nobility, which was FORMICA, or the Axr, in zoology ; a genus of Formics. 
likely to be attended with much bloodihed. In 1517 inſets belonging to the order of hymenoptera, the 
Formi#- the archbiſhop was appointed by the ſtates one of the chatacters of which are theſe : there is a ſmall ſcale, Plate 
| lords of the regeney, on occaſion of the duke of Al- betwixt the breaſt and belly and the joint js ſo deep, CX VI. 


bany's going to France. We have already mentioned 
his embaſſy to Pope Julius II. In MfKenzie's lives 
we are informed that in the collection of the Letters 
of the Scottiſh Kings from the year 1505 till the year 
1626, inthe lawyers library, there is aletter from that 
pope to king James IV. wherein he not only highly 
commends Forman, but likewiſe promiſes that at the 
firſt creation of cardinals he ſhoald be made one. This 
letter is dated the 6th of May 1511: but the pope 
died before he had an opportunity of performing his 
promiſe, In the ſame collection there is a letter from 
the duke of Albany to Leo X. Julius's ſucceſſor, where- 
in he preſſes the pope to advance him to the dignity of 
a cardinal promiſed him by his predeceſſor, aud to con- 
tiuue him his legate a-latere. Archbiſhop Forman died 
in 1521, and was buricd at Dunfermline. Dempſter 
ſays that he wrote a book againſt Luther, a book 
concerning the Stoic Philoſophy, anda collection out 
of the Decretals. 

FORMATION, in philoſophy, an act whereby 
ſomething is formed or produced, For the formation 
of the fœtus in the womb, ſee Ax ATOM, n* 109, 
110. 
 Formariown of Stones. See STONE. 

Formation of Metals and Minerals, See METAL 
and MINERAL. 

ForMATION, in grammar, ſignifies the manner of 
forming one word from another: thus accountant ſhip 
is ſormed from accountant, and this laſt from account. 

FORMEDON, in law, (breve de forma donations), 
a Writ that lies for a perſon who has a right to lands or 
tenements, by virtue of any cntail, ariſing from the 
ſtatate of Weſtm. 2 Ch. II. 

This writ is of three kinds, viz. a deſcender, remain- 
der and reverter. Formedon in deſcender, lies where a 
tenant in tail infeoffs a ſtranger, or is diſſeiſed and dies, 
and the heir may bring this writ to recover the lands. 
Formedon in remainder, lies where a man gives lands, 
&c, to a perſon in tail, and for default of iſſue of 
his body the remainder to another in tail : here if the 
tenant in tail die without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates 
and enters into the land, he in remainder ſhall have 
this writ. Formedon in reverter, lies where lands arc 
entailed on certain perſons and their iſſue, with re- 
mainder over for want of iſſue : and, on that re- 


- mainder failing, then to reyert to the donor and his 


heirs : in this caſe, if the tenant in tail dies without 
iſſue, and alſo be in remainder, the donor and his heirs, 
towhom the reverſion returns, may have this writ for 
the recovery of the eſtate, though the ſame be aliena- 
ted, &c, 

FORMIZ, or Forma, (anc. geog.), a maritime 
town of the Adjected or New Latium, to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Cajeta; built by the Lacedzmonians, (Strabo;) 
called originally Hormie, on account of its com mo- 
dious harbour. An ancient municipium. Formiani 
the people who were admitted to the liberty of the 
city the very year in which Alexandria was built; but 
not to the right of ſuffrage till a long time after the 
ſecond Punic war, (Livy). Form## at this day lies in 
rains, ncar a place now cal cd Mola. 


that the animal appears as if it were almoſt cut thro” 

the body. The females, and the neuters or work- 

„ which have no ſexual characteriſtics, are fur - 

niſhed with a hidden ſting; and both the males and 

females have wings, but the neuters have none. There 

— 18 ſpecies moſt of them diſtinguiſhed by their co- 
rs. 

Theſe inſects keep together in companies like the 
bees, and maintain a fort of republic. Their neſt is 
not exactly ſquare, but longer one way than the other 
and in it there are a fort of paths, which lead to dif- 
ferent magazines. Some of the ants arc employed in 


making the ground firm, by mixing it with a ſort of 


glue, for fear it ſhould crumble and fall down upon 
them. They may be ſometimes ſeen to gather ſeve- 
ral twigs, which ſcrve them for rafters, which they 
cs over the paths, to ſupport the covering ; they 
ay others acroſs them, and upon them ruſhes, weeds, 
and dried graſs, which they heap up into a double de- 
clivity, which ſerves to turn off the water from their 
magazines. Some of theſe ſerye to lay up their pro- 
viſions, in and in others they lay their eggs. 

As for the proviſions, they lay up every thing that is 
fit for them to eat; and you may often ſee one loaded 
with pippin or grain of fruit, another with a dead fly, 
and ſeveral together with the carcaſe of a may · bug or 
other inſet, If they meet with any they cannot bring 
away they cat it upon the ſpot, or at leaſt ſo much of 
it as may reducc it to a bulk ſmall enough for them 
to carry. They do not run about where they pleaſe, 
at all adventures: for ſome of them are ſent abroad to 
make diſcoyeries; and if they bring back news that they 
have met with a pear, or a ſugar-loaf, or a pot of ſweet - 
meats, they will run from the bottom of a garden, as 
high as the third ſtory of a houſe, to come at it. They 
all follow each other in the ſame path, without wane» 
dering to the right or left; but in the fields they 
are more at their liberty, and are allowed to run about 


in ſearch of game. There is a ſort of green fly ®, that * The & 
does a great deal of miſchicf among the flowers, and #%+ 


which curls up the leaves of peach and pear trees: and 
__— ſurrounded with a ſort of glue, or honey, 
which the ants hunt after very greedily ; for they touch 
neither the plant nor the flies themſclves. Next to 
this their greateſt paſſion is to lay up hoards of wheat 
and other corn; and for fear the corn ſhould ſprout by 
the moiſture of the ſubterraneous cells, they gnaw off 
the end which would prodace the blade. The ants 
are often ſeen puſhing along grains of wheat or barley 
much larger then themſelves. It is remarkable, that 
if one ant meets another that is loaded, it always gives 
way to let it paſs freely ; or will help it if it be over- 
burdened. 

The ant lays eggs in the manner of the common 
flies; and from theſe eggs are hatched the larvæ, a ſort 
of ſmall maggots or worms without legs: theſe are 
ſharp at one end and blunt at the other: and are white, 
but ſo tranſparent that the inteſtines are ſcen through 
the ſkin. Theſe, after a ſhort time, change into large 
white aureliæ, or chryſalids, which are what are uſually 
ealled ants eggi. That end which is to be the tail he 
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The ants move theſe about at pleaſure 
with their forceps. It is well known, that when a 
neſt of theſe creatures is diſturbed, and the aureliæ 
ſcattered about, the ants are at infinite pains to get to- 
gether all that are unhurt, and make a neſt for them 
again: nay, any ants will do this, and thoſe of one 
neſt will often take care of the aureliæ of another. 
The care theſe creatures take of their offspring is 
remarkable. Whenever a hill is diſturbed, all the 
ants are found buſied in conſulting the ſafety, not of 
themſelves, but of the eggs or thoſe larger bodies in- 
cloſing the maggot or young ant ; they carry theſe down 
any way ſo as to get them out of fight, and will do this 
over and over as often as they are diſturbed, They 
carry away the eggs and yermicles together in their con- 
fuſion; but, as ſoon as the 1 is over, they careful - 
ly ſeparate them, and place each ſort in parcels by them- 
—— under ſhelter of different kinds, and at various 
depths, according to the different degrees of warmth 
and coyerture the different ſtates require. In the warm 
ſeaſon of the year, they every morning bring up the 
eggs, as they are uſually called, to the ſurface, or near- 
ly ſo ; and from ten in the forenoon to five in the af- 
ternoon, or thereabouts, all theſe will be found juſt un- 
der the ſurface: and if the hills be examined towards 
eight in the evening, they will be found to have car- 
ried them all down; and if rainy weather be coming 
on, it will be neceſſary to dig a foot deep or more, in 
order to find them. All human precautions have not 
hitherto been able to ſupply that degree of warmth and 
minute attention which the ants put in practice to for- 
ward the inſtant of their laſt metamorphoſis. The 
inſect, iſſuing forth to a new life, tears its white tranſ- 
parent veil ; it is then a real ant, deſtitute of wings, 
if it has no (ex ; winged, if it be male or female, always 
to be known by a ſmall erect ſcale placed on the thread 
which connects the body and thorax. Ants tranſaQ 
their amours ia the air. The males, who are much 
ſmaller, ſeldom frequent the common habitation : but 
the females much larger, repair to it to depoſit their 
eggs, which is all the labour they undergo ; the win- 
tex's cold deſtroys them. As to the males it is uncer- 
tain whether they fall victims to the ſeverity of winter, 
or are made over to the rage of the labouring ants.— 
Theſe laſt paſs the winter in a torpid ſtate, as ſome 
other inſets do, till ſpring reſtores them 10 their wont- 
ed activity: they have therefore no ſtores for winter, 
no conſumption of proviſions, What are commonly 
ſold in markets for ant's eggs, are grubs newly hatch- 
ed, of which pheaſants, nightingales, and partridges, 
are very fond, The chief enemies to ants are the for- 
mica leo, magpies, and ſome other birds and bealts, 
In the hotter countries, as Italy, Spain, and the 
Weſt - Indies, ants are the greateſt peſt of the fields. 
Trees, which they are ſaid to injure greatly, may be 
preſer ved from them by encompaſſing the ſtem, for four 
fingers breadth, with a roll of wool, newly pulled from 
the ſheep's belly ; or by lay ing ſaw-duſt all round the 
ſtump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which 
has the ſame effect. But whatever harm they may do 
in paſture-lands, by making up hills for their habita- 
tion and imparing or drying up the graſs, their da- 
maging fruit-trees appears to be an unjuſt reproach, — 
On the contrary, in Switzerland they are made ſub- 
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Formica, the largeſt, and that which is the head is ſomewhat 
n_—— tranſparent. 


FOR 
ſcrvient to the deſtruction of caterpillars, This is gormica 

done be hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a tree 
and they, making their eſcape through an aperture con- 


trived on purpoſe, run over the tree without being able 
to reach down to the 2 becauſe care has been 


pre viouſly taken to beſmear the foot of the tree with 
wet clay or ſoft pitch ; in conſequence of which, com- 
pelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpillars and de- 
vour them. People pretend to ſay, that ants, taken 
inwardly, give a ſpring to the urinary ducts and tothe 
organs of generation. The red colour which they com- 
municate to blue paper, when cruſhed upon it, proves 
that they contain an acid (ſee CHEMISTRY, no ad 907). 

The large, black, winged ants of America, to ayoid 
the great rains which fall there at particular ſeaſons, 
make to themſelves large neſts on trees, with a cover- 
ed way for them to go up and down on the lee- ſide of 
the tree. Theſe neſts are roundiſhon the outſide, made 
of light brown earth, plaſtered ſmooth, They are 
larger than a buſhel ; and in the inſide are many ſinuous 
caverns or lodgings communicating with one another, 
Sce Plate CXCVI. A, The ants neſt ; B, The tubu- 
lar paſſage, made of the ſame materials. 

As to thoſe inſets called white ants, which abound 
in Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, they belong to a diffe- 
rent genus; for which ſee the article TerMEs. 

Formica-Leo, the Ant-Lion, in zoology, at inſet 
ſo called from its deyouring great nuubers of ants. It 
is the caterpillar or worm of a fly much reſembling the 
libellz or dragon-flics : and feeds chiefly upon ants, 
from which property it derives its name, 

It is ſomewhat of the nature of the ſpider in its way 
of taking its prey, its manner of ſpiuning, and the 
figure and ſoftneſs of its body. It has, in its general 
figure, ſomewhat of the appearance of the millepes or 
wood-louſe, ſo that ſome have miſtaken it at firſt ſight 
for that animal. It is of a dirty greyiſh colour, marked 
with ſome black ſpots; and theſe are alſo compoſed of 
many points when viewed with a microſcope, which make 
it reſemble a hedge-hog or porcupine, Its body;is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall rings, and has thence a wrinkled 
look. It has fix legs, four are joined to the breaſt, 
and the other two to a longer part, which may be 
taken for its neck, Its head is ſmall and flat, and it 
has two remarkable horns :; theſe are about a fixth 
pon of an inch long, and as thick as a hair : they are 

ard, hollow, and hooked at end like the claws of a 
cat. At the origin of cach of theſe horns, it has a 
clear and bright black eye, which ſeogyery diſtinctly, 
and gives the creature notice to e pac /ight of the 
ſmalleſt object. This creature is ble tohunt after 
its prey, nor to deſtroy large inſects it can only draw 
into its ſnares ſuch as come near its habitation, and of 
theſe very few are ſuch as he can manage: all the 
winged kind arcable to eſcape by flight ; and the beetle 
kinds, and others that have hard ſhells upon their bo- 
dies, are of no uſe to him, as his horns cannot pierce 
them. The ſmallueſs of the ant, and the want of 
wings in the nenters, make them the deſtined prey of 
this devourer. The manner in Which he catches his 
prey is as follows. 

He uſually encamps under an old wall, that he may 
be ſheltered from the injurics of the weather ; and he 
always chooſes a place where the ſoil is compoſed of a 


fine dry ſand, In this he makes a pit of the ſhape of 
A 


Formica. 2 funnel, or an inverted hollow cone, If h 
%—— the pit to be but ſmall, he thruſts down his hinder part 
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If he intends 


into the ſaud, and by degrees plunges himſelf backward 
into it ; and when he has got to a ceriain depth, he 
toſſes out the Joeſe ſand which has run down with his 
head, artfully throwing it off beyond the edges of his 
pit. Thus 4 lies at the bottom of a ſmall bollow, 
which is wideſt at the top, and comes ſloping down to 
his body. 

But if he is to make a larger pit, more pains are re- 

aired to bring it to perfection. He firſt traces, in 
% ſurface of the ſand, & large circle, which is the 
erected baſe or mouth of the pit he is to make in form of 
an inverted cone, He then buries himſelf in the ſand 
near the edge of this circle, and carefully throws up 
the ſand above him, with his head toſſing it out beyond 
the circumference of the circle, Thus he continues 
his work, running down backwards in 2 ſpiral line all 
the way, and carefully throwing off the ſand from above 
him, till he is come to the place of his reſt, which is 
the point or reverted apex of the hollow cone he has 
formed by his paſſage, The length of his neck, and 
the flatneſs of his head, gives him a power of uſin 
the whole as a ſpade, and throwing oft the ſand wit 
great caſe ; and his ſtrength in this part is ſo great, 
that he is able to throw off a 22 of it to nix in- 
ches diſtance, This is a power he exerts oftner, how- 
ever, in throwing away the remains of the animals he 
has fed upon, that his den may not become frightful 
to others of the ſame ſpecies, by ſecing their fellow car- 
caſes about it, 

W hen he has finiſhed his pit, he buries himſelf at the 
bottom of it among the ſand, leaving no part above 
ground but the tips of his two horns, which he expands 
to the two ſides of the pit. In this condition he lies 
and waits for his prey, and never comes up afterwards, 
When an ant, or any other ſuch creature, chances to 
walk over the edges of his pit, its ſteps throw down a 
little of the ſand, which naturally running down to the 
bottom of the pit, gives the enemy notice of his prey ; 
he then toſſes up the ſand which covers his head, to 
bury the ant, and bring him down with its returning 
force to the bottom ; and as one fach attempt cannot be 
ſufficient to prevent the ant's eſcape, he throws more 
and more ſand upon him, till he by degrees brings him 
down. All the endeavours of the ant to eſcape, when 
once it is within the verge of the pit, are in vain ; for 
as it attempts to climb, he ſand runs away from under 
its feet, and it ſinks the lower for every attempt. This 
motion of the ſand alſo informs the enemy where it is, 
and directs him to throw ap more ſand in the right 
place ; which it does, till the poor ant falls to the bot- 
tom between its horns, It then plunges the points 
deep into the ant's body ; and having ſucked all the 
juice out of the prey, it throws out the empty {kin as 
far from the hole as it can. This done, it mounts up 
the edges of its pit, and if it has ſuffered any injury, 
repairs it with great care, and immediately buries it- 
ſelf again in the centre, to wait for another meal. The 
horus of this creature are its only organs for receiving 
nouriſhment ; it never brings any animal which it has 
ſcized near to its head, but always holds it at the tip of 
the horns, They therefore plainly ſerve as ſyringes, 
to draw into its ſtomach the juices of the bodies of the 
iuſects it feeds upon: neither is there any mouth or 
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trunk, or any other organ to be diſcoyered about irs 
head, which could ſerve the purpoſe of cating ; the 
head ſeeming only intended tor throwing away the 
ſand in forming the pit. The horns of this animal 
being ſo neceſlary to its life, nature has provided for 
the reſtoring them in caſe of accidents ; and, it cut 
off, they are found to grow again. 

The food this creature procures by its pit can be but 
little ; and as it bas no power of catching its prey any 
other way, its motion being only backwards, and that 
ſlowly, and by ſmail ſpaces at a time, ſome people have 
believed its catching now and then an ant by this means 
was rather for diverſion than hunger. But though 
the formica- leo will live a long time without food, and 


even paſs through all its changes when ſhut up in a 


box, yet it is always ready to eat when food is offered 
it ; it always appears ſtaryed and {mall when kept thus; 
and if a fly is given it in this hungry ſtate, it will ſo 
ſuck out all its juices, that the ſhell remaining may be 
rubbed to powder between the fingers, while the body 
of the creature that has ſacked it appears remarkably 
ſwelled aud diſtended ; ſo that it is plain that the juices 
of the prey are conveyed into the body of the creature ; 
though it is not eaſy to ſee by what means, the horns 
not appearing to have any perforation. 

W hen the formica-lee has lived a proper time in this 
ſtate, it leaves its pit, and is only ſcen drawing lines 
and traces on the ſurface of the ſand. After this it buries 
itſelf under the ſurface ; and there incloſes itſelf in a 
fine web, in which it is to paſs its transformation into 
the winged ſtate, This caſe is made of a fort of ſilk 
which the creature ſpins in the manner of the ſpider, 
and of a quantity of the grains of ſand cemented toge- 
ther by a glutinous humour which flows from its porcs. 


This caſe, however, would be too harſh and coarſe for 


the body of the creature, and therefore it ſerves only 
for the outer covering to defend it from injuries; the 
creature ſpinning one of pure and incomparably fine 
{ilk, of a beautiful pearl colour, within it, which co- 
vers its whole body. 

When the creature has lain ſome time in this caſe, 
it throws off its outer ſkin, with the eyes, the horns, 
and every other part neceſſary to its life before, and 
becomes an oblong nymph, in which a careful eye ma 
trace the form of the fly into which it is to be tranſ- 
formed. There may be ſeen, through its tranſparent 
covering, new eyes, ue horns, wings, and all the other 
parts of the animal in its perfe& ſtate, This nymph 
makes its way about half out of the ſhell, and remains 
in this condition, but without farther life or motion, 
till the perfect fly makes its way out at a lit in the back. 
In this laſt ſtate it much reſembles the libellæ or dra- 
gon flies common about the waters. The male couples 
with the female in this ſtate only; and M. Poupart, to 
whom the world is obliged for this curious deſcription, 
is of opinion, that the females lay only one egg; but 
but this is very different from the courſe of nature in 
the other animals of the ſame claſs. 

When this inſect forms its pit in a bed of pure ſand, 
it is made and repaired with great caſe; but where it 
meets with other ſubſtances among the ſand, the labour 
becomes greatly the more embarraſling. If, for inſtance, 
when the creature kas half formed its pit, and then 
comes to a ſtone of ſome moderate ſize, it does not 
deſert the work for this, but goes on, intending to 


remove 
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remove that impediment at laſt. When the pit is fi- 


Formoſa. niſhed, the creature crawls backward up the fide of the 


lace where the ſtone is, and getting its backſide under 
it, takes great pains and time to get it on a true poiſe, 
and then — to crawl] back ward with it up the edge 
to the top of the pit, to get it out of the way. It is a 
very common thing to ſee a formica- leo in this manner 
labouring at a ſtone four times as big as its own body; 
and as it can only move backward, and the poiſe is 
hard to keep, eſpecially up a Nope of ſuch crumbly 
matter as ſand, which moulders away from under its 
feet, and neceſſarily alters the poſition of its body, the 
ſtone very frequently falls down when near the verge, 
and then it is ſure to roll to the bottom, In this caſe 
the animal attacks it again in the ſame way, and often 
is not diſcouraged by five or ſix miſcarriages of this 
Kind ; but, after all, attempts again, and at length gets 
it oyer the verge of the place. When it has done this, 
it does not leave it there, leſt it ſhould roll in again ; 
but is always at the pains of puſhing it farther on, till 
it has removed it to a neceſlary diſtance from the edge 
of the pit. 

The common formica- leo moves only backward ; but 
Mr Brouet has obſerved a ſpecics which moves forward 
in the common way of other animals, and makes no 
pit of this kind to entrap its prey, but ſeizes other in- 
ſects by foree. | 

FORMING is uſed for the act of giving being or 
birth to any thing, 

The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure 
to any thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he 
pleaſes, Geometry teaches how to form all kinds of 
figures, 

It is likewiſe uſed for the producing of a thing : 
thus, the lineaments of the face began to be formed. 

FoRmiNG of a Siege, is the making lines of cireum- 
vallation to fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for 
the attack of a place in form. 

They alſo ſay, to form a ſquadron or battalion ; 
meaning, to range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, 
&c. 

Formins the Line, is drawing up infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, into line of battle. See Line. 

FoRMING is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of 
certain tenſes of verbs, which are made from others by 
a change of certain letters. The preſence tenſe is formed 
from the infinitive. Compound and derivative words 
alſo and even all that have any etymology, are ſaid to 
be formed. 

FORMOSA, an iſland in the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween, 119? and 122 of E. Long. and 229 and 255 
N. Lat. about r00 miles caſt of Canton in China. It 
rs ſubject to the Chineſe ; who, however, notwithſtand- 
ing its vicinity, did not know of its exiſtence until the 
year 1430. It is about 85 leagues in length, and 25 
in breadth, A long chain of mountains which runs 
from north to ſouth, divides it into two parts, the 
eaſtern and weſtern. The Dutch formed an eſtabliſh- 
ment in the weſtern part in 1634, and built the fort 
of Zealand, which ſecured to them the principal port 
of the iſland ; but they were driven from thence in 
1659 or 1661 by a celebrated Chineſe pirate, who 
made himſclf maſter of all the weſtern part, which af- 
terwards ſahmitted in 1682 to the authority of Kang-he 
emperor of China. 
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diſtin& governments, all ſubordinate to the governor 
of Tar-0vuan, the capital of the iſland, who is bimſclf 
ſubje& to the viceroy of the province of Forx1tn. 

This iſland preſents extenſive and fertile plains, wa- 
tered by a great number of rivulets that fall from the 
eaſtern mountains. Its air is pure and wholeſome ; 
and the earth produces in abundance corn, rice, and the 
greater part of other grains. Moſt of the Indian fruits 
are found here, ſuch as oranges, bananas, pine-apples, 
guavas, papaws cocoa-nuts z and part of thoſe of Eu- 
rope, particularly peaches, apricots, figs, raiſins, cheſ- 
nuts, pomegranates, water-melons, &c. Tobacco, 
ſugar, pepper, camphire, and cinnamon, are alſo 
common. Horſes, ſheep, and goats, are very rare in 
this iſland : there are even few hogs, although theſe 
animals abound in China. Domeſtic poultry, ſuch as 
fowls, geeſe, and ducks, are exceedingly plenty ; 
pheaſants alſo are ſometimes ſeen ; and monkeys and 
ſtags, have multiplied ſo much, that they wander 
through the country in large flocks, p 

The inhabitants of Formoſa rear a great number of 
oxen, which they uſe for riding, for want of horſes 
and mules. They accuſtom them early to this kind 
of ſervice, and by daily exerciſe train them to go as 
well and as expeditiouſly as the beſt horſes, Theſe 
oxen are furniſhed with a bridle, ſaddle, and crupper. 
A Chineſe looks as big and proud when monnted in 
this manner as if he were carried by the fineſt Bar- 
bary courſer. 

W holeſome water fit for drinking is the only thing 
wanting in the iſland of Formoſa, It is yery extraor- 
dinary, that every kind of water in it is a deadly poi- 
ſon to ſtrangers, for which no remedy has hitherto 
been found.“ One of the governor's ſervants,”” ſays 
Father de Mailla, © whom I had in my train (a ſtron 
and robuſt man, truſting too much to the force of 
his conſtitation, would not believe what had been told 
him concerning this water : he drank ſome of it : and 
died in leſs than five days, after every medicine and 
antidote had been adminiſtered without ſucceſs. There 
is none but the water of the capital which can be 
drunk : the mandarins of the place therefore always 
took care to tranſport a ſufficiency of it in carts for 
our uſe.” Our author adds, that at the bottom of a 
mountain a leaguediſtant from Fong-kan-hien, there is 
a ſpring that produces a ſtream, the water of which is 
of a whitiſh blue colour, and ſo noxious, that no one 
can approach it. 

There are few mulberry- trees in Formoſa, conſe- 
quently little ſik is made in the conntry. Numerous 
manufactures however, would ſoon be introduced in- 
to it, were the Chineſe permitted indiſcriminately to 
tranſport themſelves thither, and toform eſtabliſhments 
in the iſland. Thoſe who go to it muſt be protected 
by r from the Chineſe mandarins, and theſe 
paſſports are ſold at a dear rate: ſecurities are beſides 
required. This is not all: when they arrive, money 
muſt be given to the mandarins who are appointed to 
examine thoſe who enter or quit the iſland; and who 
generally diſcharge this duty with the moſt rigid ſeve- 
rity. - If they give no preſent, or offer only a trifle 
they meet with little mercy ; and are fare to be ſent 
back, whatever paſſport they may have. The Chincſe 
through policy, connive at theſe exactions, to prevent 
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by its proximity to China. They fear, and with great 
reaſon (eſpecially ſince Tartar emperors have been on 
the throne), that if any revolt ſhould happen in For- 
moſa, its inflaence might ſpread and occaſion great diſ- 
turbance in the whole empire. On this account, the 
Tartars keep a garriſon there of 10,000 men; which 
they take care to change every three years, or even 
oftener if they judge it neceſſary. 

Beſides the capital, the Chineſe have alſo two other 
cities, and ſome villages, where they inhabit alone; 
for they do not permit the Indians, who are their ſub- 
jects, to live among them; they ſuffer none to remain 
but thoſe who are either their flaves or domeſtics, 
Theſe Indians are united into 45 villages; 36 of which 
lie to the north, and ꝙ towards the ſouth. The nor- 
thern villages are very populous, and the houſes arc 
built almoſt after the Chineſe manner. The habita- 
tions of the ſouthern iſlanders are only heaps of huts 
or cottages of earth. In theſe huts they have neither 
chairs, benches, tables, beds, nor any piece of turai- 
ture; the middle part is occupicd by a kind of hearth 
or chimney, raiſed two feet high, and conſtructed of 
earth, upon which they dreſs their victuals. Their 
ordinary food is rice, other ſmall grain, and the game 
which they catch by courſing or kill with their arms. 
Theſe iſlanders run with ſuch ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, that 
they can almoſt outſtrip the fleeteſt grehound. The 
Chineſe attribute this agility to the precaution the 
take of confining their knees and reins by a cloſe band- 
age until the age of 14 or 15. Their favourite arms are 
lances, which they dart to the diſtance of 60 or 80 
fect with the greateſt dexterity and preciſion, They 
uſe bows and arrows, and can kill a pheaſant on wing 
with as mach certainty as an European ſportſman could 
with a fuſee. Theſe people are very dirty in their 
manner of eating. They have neither plates, &ſhes, 
nor ſpoons, nor even the ſmall ſticks uſed in China. 
Whatever they dreſs is placed on a plain board or mat, 
and they make uſe of their fingers for conveying it to 
their mouths, They cat feſh half raw; and provided it 
has been only preſented to the fire, it appears to 
them excellent, Their beds are formed of freſh-ga- 
thered leaves. They go almoſt naked, and wear only 
a piece of cloth which hangs from their girdle to their 
knees. Thoſe among them who, according to the 
judgment of the chiefs of the village, have borne a- 
way the prize for apilicy in running or dexterity in 
the chaſe, obtain the honourable privilege of making 
on their ſkin, by a very painful operation, ſeveral 
fantaſtical figures of flowers, trees, and animals. All 
have the right of blackening their teeth, and of wear- 
ing ornaments of bracelets and crowns made of ſhells 
and cryſtal, 

The iflanders who inhabit the northern part, where 
the climate is ſomething colder, clothe themſelves with 
the {ins of the ſtags which they kill in hunting. They 
make a kind of dreſs of them without fleeves, that 
pretty much reſembles a dalmatic, or veſtment worn 
at the altar by the Roman clergy. They wear on 
their heads caps in the form of a cylinder, made of 
palm-leaves, and ornamented with ſeveral crowns pla- 
ced one above another, on the top of which they ix 
plumes compoſed of the feathers of a cock or pheaſant, 
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The marriage ceremonies of the inhabitants of Fer- rormots, 
moſa approach near to the ſimple laws of nature. They wan 


neither purchaſe, as in China, the women whom they 
eſpouſe, nor docs intereſt ever preſide over their u- 
nions. Fathers aud mothers are ſcarcely ever con- 
ſulted. It a young man has a mind to marry, and bas 
fixcd his affection on a young girl, he appears for ſeve- 
ral days following near the place where ſhe lives with 
a muſical inſtrument in his band, It the young woman 
is ſatisfied with the figure of her pallant, ſhe comes 
forth and joins him : they then agree, and ſettle the 
marriage- contract. After this they give notice to 
their parents, who prepare a wedding-dinner, which 
is always given in the houſe where the young woman 
relides, and where the bridegroom remains without 
returning again to his father. The young man after- 
wards conliders the houſe of his father-1n-law as his 
own. He becomes the whole ſupport of it, and he 
has no farther connection with that of his father; like 
married women in Europe, who generally quit their 
paternal home in order to live with their huſbands, 
Theſe iſlanders therefore ſeldom offer up vows for ob- 
taining male children: they prefer daughters, becauſe 
they procure them ſons-in-law, who become the ſup- 
ports of their old age. 

Although the Formoſans are entirely ſubjected to 
the Chincſe, they ſtill preſerve ſome remains of their 
ancient government. Each village chooſes three or 
four old men from among thoſe who have the greateſt 
reputation for probity. By this choice they become 
the rulers and judges of the reſt of the hamlet. They 
have the power of finally determining all differences; 
and if any one ſhould refuſe to abide by their judge- 
ment, he would be immediately baniſhed from the vil- 
lage, without hopes of ever being able to re- enter it, 
and none of the inhabitants would afterwards dare to 
receive him, 

The natives pay in grain the tribute impoſed on 
them by the Chineſe. To regulate every thing that 
concerns the laying on and collecting of this im- 
poſt, government have eſtabliſhed a Chineſe in every 
village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 
act as interpreter to the mandarins. Theſe inter- 
preters are molt crael extortioners to the miſerable 
people, whom they ought rather to protect: they are 
ſach inſatiable leeches, that they can ſcarcely ever be 
ſatisfied. This daily and domeſtic tyranny has already 
cauſed the defection of three villages in the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, where formerly there were twelve. 
The inhabitants of theſe villages revolted, expelled 
their interpreters, refuſed to pay tribute any longer to 
the Chinele, and have united themſelves to the inde- 
pendent nation in the eaſtern part of the iſland, 

It was in the iſland of Formoſa that John Struys 
affirms to have ſeen with his owu eyes a man who had 
a tail more than a foot in length, covered with red 
hair, and greatly reſembling that of an ox. This man 
with a tail ſaid, that his deformity, if it was one, pro- 
ceeded from the climate, and that all thoſe of the 
ſouthern part of the iſland were bern with tails Ike 
his, —Bat John Struys is the only author who atteſts 
the exiſtence of this extraordinary race of men; no 
other writer who has ſpoken of Formoſa makes the 
lcaſt mention of them. Another circumſtance, no leſs 
ſingular, and which appears to be litile better authen- 
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ticated, is, that in this iſland women are not permitted 
to bring forth children before they are 35, although 
they are at liberty to marry long before that age. 


®* Patch Eafl Rechteren “ thus expreſſes himſelf concerning this 
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ſtrange cuſtom : ; ; 

« When women are firſt married, they bring no 
children into the world; they muſt, before that is 
permitted, have attained the age of 35 or 379. When 
they are big with child, their prieſteſſes pay them a 
viſit, and tread on their bellies with their feet, if it be 
neceſſary, and make them miſcarry, with perhaps 
greater pains than they would have in being brought 
to bed. It would be not only a ſhame, but an enor- 
mous crime, to bring forth a child before the term 
preſcribed. I have ſeen ſome females who had alrea- 
dy deſtroyed the fruit of their womb 15 or 16 times, 
and who were big for the 17th when it was lawful for 
them to bring forth a living child.“ 

To our deſcription of Formoſa we ſhall add the fol- 
lowing account of the dreadful diſaſter that lately 
befel this unhappy iſland. The details were conveyed 
by a letter from Peking, addreſſed to M. Bertin, and 
dated the 14th of July 1782. 

© The waters of the occan have well nigh deprived 
China of one of its moſt valuable maritime poſſeſſions. 
The iſland of Tay-ouan, known in Europe by the 
name of Formoſa, has been almoſt ſwallowed up by 
them. It has been reported here, that part of the 
mountain which divides the iſland, has ſunk and diſap- 
peared ; that the reſt has been overturned; and that 
the greater part of the inhabitants have periſhed. Such 
have been for ſome days the popular reports in this 
capital. Government, however, has put a ſtop to them, 
by informing the public of the real truth ; ſuch as it 


Has been announced to the emperor by the officers 


who have this ſmall portion of his territories under 
their juriſdiction. I cannot do better than tranſcribe 
what they have written. The diſpatches of the Chi- 
neſe officers addreſſed to the emperor, run thus : 

cc Bechen, governor-general of the provinces of Fo- 
kien and Tche-Kyang-ya, viceroy of Fokien, and 
others, make known to your majeſty the diſaſter that 
has lately befallen the iſland of Tay-ouan. Mon- ha- 
hon, and other principal officers of this iſland, have 
acquainted us, that on the 21ſt of the fourth moon 
( May 22d, 1782), a moſt furious wind, accompanied 
with heavy rain and aſwell of the ſea greater than ever 
remembered, had kept them under continual apprehen- 
ſion of being ſwallowed up by the waves, or buried in 
the bowels of the carth, from the hour of yz until the 
hour ouei (4). This dreadful tempeſt ſeemed to blow 
at the ſame time from the four cardinal points of the 
compaſs, and continued with equal violence during the 
abovementioned time. The buildings where the tri- 
bunals were held, the public granaries, the barracks, 
ſalt warehouſes, and works, have been totally deſtroy - 
ed, and every thing they contained is loſt : warehouſes 
and work-ſhops, as well as private houſes, for the moſt 
part, preſent nothing but ruins and heaps of rubbiſh, 
Of 27 ſhips of war which were in the harbour 12 have 
diſappeared ; two others have been daſhed to pieces, 
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ſels of different ſizes, above 100 in number, have 
ſhared the ſame fate; eighty have been ſwallowed up: 
five others, which had juſt taken in a lading of rice 
for Fokien, have ſunk, and their cargoes, which a- 
mounted to 100,000 buſhels, are wholly loſt, With 
regard to other veſſels, whether ſmall or great, which 
had not entered the harbour, 10 or 12 of the largeſt 
are reckoned to have been ſwallowed up; thoſe of in- 
ferior ſize, as well as a prodigious number of barks, 
boars, and other ſmall veſſels of different kinds, have 
diſappeared, without leaving the leaſt piece of wreck 
behind them. As the whole iſland has been covered 
with water, the proviſions have been cither ſwept 
away or ſpoilt, ſo as to render them prejudicial to the 
health of thoſe who uſe them in their preſent ſtate. 
The crops are entirely loſt, When we ſhall have 
been informed of particulars, we ſhall not fail to give 
your majeſty the earlieſt intelligence of them. 
After * received this letter from Mon- ha- hon, 
and the other principal officers reſiding at Tay- 
ouan, I employed the utmoſt diligence to give every 
aſſiſtance in my power to this unfortunate iſland ; and 
I ordered the travelling commiſſary, and Trey-ouer, 
genera] of the province, to get particular information 
of the number of thoſe who have periſhed, of the 
houſes deſtroyed, and of the quantity of ſalt and other 
proviſions that have been loſt : I have likewiſe enjoined 
them to rebuild with the utmoſt expedition the tribu- 
nals, granaries, and other public edifices ; to diſpatch 
proper perſons ts ſearch for the veſſeks and ſhips that 
have diſappeared ; to repair thoſe which are not alto- 
gether unfit for ſervice, and to ſend immediately ts 
the neighbouring countries for ſalt and other neceſlary 
proviſions; but aboye all, to aſcertain in the moſt ac- 
curate manner the different loſſes ſuſtained bythe in- 
habitants, and the preciſe number of people that have 
periſhed, in order that I may be able to give the fulleſt 
information to your majeſty,” 

* The emperor of China cauſed a particular detail 
of theſe loſſes to be publiſhed, together with the fol- 
lowing letter : 

„ Tchang-yu, &c. Tchem-hoet-Thon-Tſong-tou of 
Fokien, and others, have informed me of the diſmal 
event that hath taken place in the iſland of Tay-ouan, 
which is a diſtri of the province of Fokien. They 
have written to me, that on the 21ſt of the fourth 
moon, [Here the emperor repeats what is contained 
in the preceding letter, and continues thus]: I com- 
mand Tſong- tou to get the beſt information he can of 
the different loſſes ſuſtained by the inhabitants of the 
iſland, and to tranſmit the particulars to me, in order 
that I may give them every aſſiſtance to repair them. 
My intention is, that all the houſes which have been 
thrown down ſhall be rebuilt entirely at my expence ; 
that thoſe be repaired which are only damaged; and 
that proviſions, and every thing which the people 
ſtand in immediate want of, be ſupplied them. I 
ſhon1d feel much pain, were even one among them to 
be neglected : I therefore recommend the utmoſt di- 
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ligence and ſtricteſt iuquiry, as I am deſirous that none 

my ſubjects ſhould entertain the leaſt doubt of the 
tender affectiou which I have for them; and that they 
ſhould know that they are all under my eyes, and that 
I myſcif will provide for their wants. With regard 
to my ſhips of war, tribunals, and public edifices, let 
them be reſtored to their former ſtate with money 
taken from the public treaſury, and let the general ac- 
count of the whole cxpence be laid before me.” 

The miſſionary who ſcent this account farther ſays, 
from theſe letters it evidently appears, that this diſ- 
alter happened ia conſequence of an earthquake; but 
he adds, that the volcano which occaſioned it mult be at 
« prodigious depth below the ſea, He does not pre- 
tend to give au explanation of it ; he is contented with 
obſerving, that the ſame ſcene ſeems to have paſſed at 
the iſland of For moſa as at Lima and Liſbon. 

FORMULA, or Foz: 1UuLazy, 2 rule or model, or 
certain terms preſcribed or decrecd by authority, for 
the form and mauner of an act, inſtrument, proceeding, 
or the like, 

FoRMULA, in church-hiſtory and theology, ſignifies 
2 profeſſion of faith. 

ForMULAa, in medicine, imports the conſtitution of 
medicines, cither ſimple or compound, both with re- 
ſpect to their preſcription aud conſiſtence, 

FORMULARY, a writing, containing the form or 
formula of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, or abjura- 
tion, &c, to be made on certain occaſions. 

There are alſo formularics of devotion, of prayers, 
&c. Liturgies are formularics of the public ſervice in 
moſt — 

FORNACALIA, or Fox NIcALIA, in Roman anti- 
quity, a feſtival inſtituted by Numa, in honour of 
Fornax, the goddeſs of ovens; wherein certain cakes 
were made, and offered in ſacrifice before the ovens. 

FORNICATION ( Fornicatio, from the fornices in 
Rome, where the lewd women proſtituted themſelves 
for money), is whoredom, or the act of incontinency, 
between ſingle perſons ; for if either of the parties is 
married, it is adu/tery. Formerly court-leets in England 
bad power to inquire of and punifh fornication and adul- 
tery ; in which courts the king had a fine aſſeſſed on the 
offcaders, as appears by the book of Domeſday. 

In the year 1650, when the ruling powers found it 
for their intereſt to put on the ſemblance of a very ex- 
traordinary ſtrictneſs and purity of morals, not only 
wilful murder were made capital crimes, 
but alſo the repeated act of keeping a brothel, or com- 
mitting fornication, were (upon a ſecond conviction) 
made Leer without benefit of clergy. But, at the 
reſtoration, when men, from an abhorence of the hy- 
pocriſy of the late times, fell into a contrary extreme 
of licentiouſneſs, it was not thought proper to renew 
a law of ſuch unfaſhionable rigour. And theſe offen- 
ces have been ever ſince left to the feeble coercion of 
the ſpiritual court, according to the rules of the canon 
law; a law which has treated the offence of inconti- 
nence, nay, even adultery itſelf, with a great degree of 
tenderneſs and lenity ; owing perhaps to the conſtrain- 
ed celibacy of its firſt compilers. The temporal courts 
therefore take no cogniſance even of the crime of adul - 
tery otherwiſc than as a private injury. Sce ADuL- 
TEXY-. 

The evils of fornication, which too many wiſh to 
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conſider as no ſin, may be judged of from the following 
particulars, 

1. The malignity and moral quality of each crime 
is not to be eſtimated by the particular effect of one 
offence, or of one perſon's offending, but by the general 
tendency and conſequence of crimes of the ſame nature. 
In the preſent caſe, let the libertine conſider and ſay, 
what would be the conſequence, if the ſame licentiouſ- 
neſs in which he indulges were univerſal? or what 


ſhould hinder its becoming univerſal, if it be innocent 


or allowable in him ? 
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2. Fornication ſuppoſes proſtitution ; and by pro- 


ſtitution the victims of it are brought to almoſt cer- 
tain miſery, It is no ſmall quantity of miſery in the 
aggregate, which, between want, diſcaſe, and inſult, 
is ſuffered by thoſe outcaſts of human ſociety who in- 
feſt populous cities; the whole of which is a general 
conſequence of fornication, and to the increaſe and 
continuance of which every act and inſtance of forni- 
cation contributes. 

3. Fornication produces habits of ungovernable lewd- 
neſs, which introduce the more aggravated erimes of 
ſeduction, adultery, violation, &c. The criminal in- 
dulgences between the ſexes prepare an eaſy admiſ- 
ſion for _ {in that ſeeks it; they are, in low life, 
uſually the firſt ſtage in mens progreſs to the moſt 
deſperate villainies; and in high life, to that lamented 
diſloluteneſs of principle, which manifeſts itſelf in a pro- 
fligacy of public conduct, and a contempt of the obliga- 
tions of religion and moral probity. 

4. Fornication perpetuates a diſcaſe, which may be 
accounted one of the ſoreſt maladies of human nature, 
and the effects of which are ſaid to viſit the conſtitu- 
tion of even diſtant generations, 

The paſſion being natural, proves that it was in- 
tended to be gratified; but under what reſtrictions, 
or whether without any, muſt be collected from differ- 
ent conſiderations. 

In the Scriptures, fornication is abſolutely and pe- 
remptorily condemned. 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts, 
falſe witneſs, blaſphemies; theſe are the things which 
defile a man.“ Theſe are Chriſt's own words; and one 
word from him upon the ſubject is final. The apoſtles 
are more full upon this topic. One well-known paſ- 
ſage in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews may ſtand in the 
place of all others; becauſe, admitting the authority 
by which the apoſtles of Chriſt ſpake and wrote, it is 
deciſive. © Marriage and the bed undefiled is honour- 
able amongſt all men, but whoremongers and adulter- 
ers God will judge; which was a great deal to ſay, at 
a time when it was not agreed even amongſt philoſo- 
phers that fornication was a crime. | 

Upon this ſubject Mr Paley adds the following ob- 
ſcrvations®, 

« The Scriptures give no ſanction to theſe auſteri- 
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ties which have been ſince impoſed upon the world Philee4y, 
under the name of Chriſt's religion, as the celibacy of Fhiladel- 


the clergy, the praiſe of perpetual virginity, the pro- 
hibitio concubitus cum gravida uxore ; but with a juſt 
knowledge of, and regard to the condition and intereſt 
of the human ſpecies, . provided in the marriage of 
one man with one woman an adequate gratification for 
the propenſities of their nature, and have reſtrained 
them 10 that gratification. 

« The 
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© The ayowed toleration, and in ſome countries the 
licenſinz, taxing, and regulating of public brothels, has 
appeared to the people an authoriſing of fornication, 
and has contributed, with other cauſes, ſo far to vitiate 
the public opinion, that there is no practice of which 
the immorality is ſolittle thought ofor acknowledged, 
although there are few in which it can more plainly 
be made out. The legiſlators who have patronized re- 
ceptacles of proſtitution ought to have foreſeen this 
effect, as well as conſidered, that whatever facilitates 
fornication, diminiſhes TT. And as to the uſual 
apology for this relaxed diſcipline, the danger of great- 
er enormities if acceſs to proſtitutes were too ſtrictl 
watched and prohibited; it will be time enough to lov 
to that, after the laws and the magiſtrates have done 
their utmoſt. The greateſt vigilance of both will do 
no more, than oppoſe ſome bounds and ſome difficul- 
ties to this intercourſe, And after all, theſe pretended 
fears are without foundation in experience. The men 
are in all reſpects the moſt virtuous in countries where 
the women are moſt chaſte. 

ce If fornication be criminal, all thoſe incentives 
which lead to it are acceſſaries to the crime: as laſci- 
vious converſation, whether expreſſed in obſcene or 
diſguiſed under modeſt phraſes; alſo wanton ſongs, 
pictures, books; the writing, publiſhing, and circula- 
ting of which, whether out of frolic or for ſome piti- 
ful profit, is productive of ſo extenſive a miſchief from 
ſo mean a temptation, that few crimes within the 
reach of private wickedneſs have more to anſwer for, 
or leſs to plead in their excuſe. 

« Indecent conyerſation, and by parity of reaſon all 
the reſt, are forbidden by St Paul, Eph. iv. 29. Let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth; 
and again, Col. iii. 8. Put filthy communication out 
of your mouth.“ x ; 

The invitation or voluntary admiſſion of impure 
thoughts, or the ſuffering them to get poſſeſſion of the 
imagination, falls within the ſame deſcription, and is 
condemned by Chriſt, Matt. v. 28. Whoſoeyer look- 
eth on a woman to luſt after her, hath committed a- 
dultery with her already in his heart.“ Chriſt, by thus 
enjoining a regulation of the thought, ſtrikes at the 
root of the evil.“ 

FORNIX, in anatomy, is part of the corpus callo- 
ſam in the brain ; ſo called, becauſe of a diſtant reſem- 
blance it hath to the arches of ancient vaults when 
viewed in a particular manner. 

FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes hay, oats, 
barley, wheat, graſs, elover, &c. brought into the camp 
by the troopers, for the ſuſtenance of their horſes, 

It is the buſineſs of the quarter-maſter general to 
appoint the method of forrage, and poſt proper guards 
for the ſecurity of the foragers. | 

FORRES, a parliament town of Scotland in the 
county of Murray, claſſing with Inverneſs, Fortroſe, 
and Nairn. It is a ſmall well-built town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on an eminence near the river Findhorn. The 
country about it has a cheerful appearance, having a 
few gentlemen's, ſeats, with ſome plantations about 
them. On a hill weſt of the town are the remains of 
a caſtle ; and a melancholy view of a number of ſand- 
hills, that now cover that tract of land which was 
formerly the eſtate of a Mr Cowhben in the pariſh of 
Dyke. This inundation was occaſioned by the influx 
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of the ſea and the violence of the wind. It had been 
the cuſtom to pull up the bent, a long ſpiry graſs near 
the ſhore for litter for horſes, by which means the ſand 
was looſened, and gave way to the violence of the ſea 
and wind, which carried it over ſeveral thouſand acres 
of land, The people having being prevented from pull- 
ing up any more of the graſs, the progreſs of the ſand 
is now nearly ſtopped, and the ſea has retired ; but the 
wind has blown ſome of the ſand from the hills over 
Colonel Grant's land, and deſtroyed near 100 acres. 
A ſand-bank, which is all dry at low-water, runs ont 
from this place for ſeveral miles into the Murray-Firth. 
Some of the land, which has been long forſaken by 
the water is now beginning to be uſeful again, and is 
turned into grazing land. At Forres, coarſe linen and 
ſewing thread are made. About a mile from the town, 
on the left-hand ſide of the road, is a remarkable obe- 
liſk, ſaid to be the moſt ſtately monument of the Go- 
thic kind to be ſeen in Europe, It has been the ſab- 
ject of many able pens ; but totally overlooked by 
Dr Johnſon, who ſays, “ At Forres, we found good 
accommodation, but nothing worthy of particular re- 
mark.” —It is thus deſcribed by Mr Cordiner, in a let- 
ter to Mr Pennant : “ In the firſt diviſion, underneath 
the Gothic ornaments at the top, are nine horſes with 
their riders, marching forth in order : in the next is a 
line of warriors on foot, brandiſhing their weapons, 
and appear to be ſhovting for the battle. The import 
of the attitudes in the third diviſion is very dubious, 
their expreſſion indefinite, The figures which form z 
ſquare in the middle of the column are pretty complex 
bat diſtin& ; four ſerjeants with their halberts guard x 
company, under which are placed ſeveral haman heads, 


which have begged to dead bodies piled up at 


the left of the divifion; one appears in the character of 
executioner ſevering the head from another body; be- 
hind him are three trumpeters ſounding their trum- 
pets, and before him two pair of combatants fighting 
with ſword and target. A troop of horſe next ap- 


pears, put to flight by infantry, whoſe firſt line have 


bows and arrows; the three following, ſwords and tar- 
gets. In the lowermoſt diviſion now viſible, the horſes 
ſeem to be ſeized by the victorious party, their riders 
beheaded, and the head of their chief bung in chains 
or placed in a frame; the others being thrown toge - 
ther beſide the dead bodies under an arched cover. 
The preateſt part of the other ſide of the obeliſk, 
occupied by a ſumptuous croſs, is covered over with 
an uniform figure, elaborately raiſed and interwoven 
with great mathematical exactneſs. Under the croſs 
are two anguſt perſonages, with ſome attendants, much 
obliterated, but evidently in an attitude of reconcilia- 
tion; and if the monument was erected in memory of 
the peace concluded between Malcolm and Canute, 
upon the final retreat of the Danes, theſe large figures 
may repreſent the reconciled monarchs. On the edge 
below the fretwork are ſome rows of fignres joined 
hand-in-hand, which may alſo imply the new degree 
of confidence and ſecurity which took place, after the 
feuds were compoſed, which are characterized on the 
front of the pillar. But to whatever particular tranſ- 
action it may allude, it can hardly be imagined, that 
in ſo early an age of the arts in Scotland as it muſt 
have been raitcd, ſo elaborate a performance would 
bave been undertaken but in conſequence of au event 
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Forſrohlea of the moſt general importance; it is therefore ſur- 
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Auſſicient height. 


priſing, that no diſtincter traditions of it arrived at the 
era When letters were known, The height of this 
monumet (called King Suens's ſtoue) above the ground 
is 23 feet ; beſides 13 or 15 fect under ground. Its 
breadth is 3 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 3 inches in 
thickneſs,” 

FORSKOHLEA, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants. The calyx is pentaphyllons, and longer than 
the corolla. There are ten petals ſpatulated, i. e. 
roundiſh before, with a linear baſe. 

FORESTERA, in botany: A genus of the trian- 
dria order, bclonging to the gynandria claſs of plants, 
The perianthiam is double; the exterior one beneath 
three leaved ; the exterior one above, and ſix- cleſt; 
the corolla tuhular, 

FORT, in the military art a ſmall fortified place, 
environed onall ſides with a moat, rampart, and para- 
pet. Its uſe is to ſecure ſome high ground, or the paſ- 
fage of a river, to make good an advantageous poſt, to 
defend the lines and quarters of a ſiege, &c- 

Forts are made of ditferent figures and extents, ac- 
eording as the ground requires, Some are fortified with 
baſtions, others with demi-baſtions, Some again are 
in form of a ſquare, others of a pentagon. Afortdif- 
fers from a citadel, as this laſt is built to command 
ſome town, 

Vitrified Forrs, a very fingular kind of ſtructures 
found in the highlands and northern parts of Scotland, 
in which the walls have the appearance of being melt - 
ed into a ſolid maſs, ſo as to reſemble the lava of a 
volcano, for which indeed they have been taken by ſe- 
veral perſons who have viſited them. 

Theſe walls were taken notice of by Mr Williams 
an engineer, who wrote a treatiſe upon the ſubject, 
and was the firſt who ſuppoſed them to be the works 
of art ; other naturaliſts having attributed them to a 
volcanic origin. Theſe works are commonly ſituated 
on the tops of ſmall hills, commanding an extenſive 
view ofthe adjacent valley or low country. The area 
on the ſummit, varying, as is ſupoſed, according to 
the number of cattle the proprietor had to protect, or 
the dependants he was obliged to accommodate, is ſur- 
rounded with an high and ſtrong wall, of which the 
ſtones are melted, moſt of them entirely ; while others, 
in which the fuſion has not been ſo complete, are ſunk 
in the vitriſied matter in ſuch a manner as to be quite 
incloſed with it; and in ſome places the fuſion has 
been ſo perfect, that the ruins appear like maſſes of 
coarſe glaſs. Mr Williams has not only abſolutely de- 
termined the walls in queſtion to be the works of art, 
but has even hazard- ' a conjecture as to the manner 
in which they w. aſtructed, and which, according 
to him, was as follu vs. Two parallel dikes of earth 
or ſod being raiſed, in the direction of the intended 
wall, with a ſpace between them ſufficient for its thick- 
neſs, the fuel was put in, and ſet on fire, The ſtones 
beſt adapted for the purpoſe, called the plum-pudding 
ſhone, are every where to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. Theſe were laid on the fucl, and when melted, 
were kept by the frame of earth from running off; and 
by repeatiny the operation, the wall was raiſed to a 
This opinion of the ſtones being 
thrown in without any order, is thonght to be cou 
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firmed by the circumſtance of there not being any Vitriſied 
where a large one to be ſeen, nor a ſtone laid in any Ports. 
Kredion, nor one piece which has not i 
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particular 
ſome degree been affected by the fire. Mr Williams 
mentions a fact tendiug io confirm his hypotheſis, 
viz. of a brick kiln ſituated on the declivity of an emi- 
nence, ſo as to be expoſed to the wind, which happen- 
ing to riſe briſkly one time when the kiln was burn- 
ing, ſo increaſed the heat, that the bricks were melted, 
and ran, like a lava, for a conlicerable way down the 
hill. | 
The opinion of Mr Williams has been embraced by 
ſeveral other authors ; particularly Mr Freebairn and 
Dr Anderſon, the latter having publiſhed two treatiſes 
upon theſe buildings in the Archzologia. In the fame 
work, however, we meet with a paper by the Hon, 
Daines Barrington, in which the author expreſſes quite 
different ſentiments. He obſerves, that Mr Williams, 
and the other antiquaries, who ſuppoſe the walls in 
ueſtion to be the works of art, imagine that the rea- 
fn of their being conſtructed in this manner was the 
ignorance of cement, which in theſe remote ages pre- 
vailed in Scotland : but with reſpect to this circum- 
ſtance, he ſays, that if one ſide of the wall only was 
heated, and that to any conſiderable height, the mat- 
ter in fuſion would in all likelihood drop down to the 
bottom, without operating as any cement to the looſe 
ſtones thrown in amongſt it, This circumſtance of 
the walls being vitrified only on one ſide, is indeed re- 
markable, and takes place in moſt of the forts of this 
kind to be met with at preſent : but with regard to 
it, Mr Barrington obſerves, that he himſelf has been 
twice in the Highlands ef Scotland, and has found 
very few hillsof any height which were cloathed with 
wood ; the trouble therefore of carrying, it up to the 
top of ſuch a mountain would be very conſiderable. 
But to this it might eaſily be replied, that we cannot 
by any means argue from the preſent ſtate of the hills 
in the Highlands to their ſtate in a very remote period 
of antiquity. At that time, it is neither impoſſible 
nor in the leaſt improbable, that moſt of the hills in 
Scotland were evergrown with wood ; or at any rate, 
there undoubtedly was plenty of peat, which is Mill 
uſedas fuel in Scotland, and which affords ſuch a ſtrong 
heat as to be advantageouſly employed in ſmelting 
iron“, as we are informed by M. Magellan. 


cloſures were intended as places of defence; and in- 
ſupport of this opinion alleges, that there are dried 
wells found within moſt of them. But on this Mr 
Barrington obſerves, that ſhelter frora the weather was 
alſo neceſſary “upon the top of a bleak Scotch hill, 
whilſt whiſky (or a ſuccedaneum for it) would be often 
in greater requeſt than the bare element of water.” 
This objection, however, as well as the laſt, is evident- 
ly very frivolous for theſe buildings might have roofs 
as well as any other; and whatever neceſſity there 
might be ſor whiſky occaſionally, water was certainly 
an indiſpenſable requiſite. 

Mr Barrington having thus given his reaſons for 
diſlenting from the opinion of Mr Williams and the 
antiquaries juſt mentioned, proceeds to ſtate his 
own, He tells ns, that having travelled for 2r 
years the moſt mountainous circuit in Wales, he has 
frequently obſeryed incloſures of dry ſtones, 3 

arly 


A third * See the 
particular mentioned by Mr Williams is, that theſe in article es 
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tract in the weſtern part of Merioneth- 
ſhire, called in the language of the country Duffryn, 
i. e. the vale. On firſt viewing theſe ſmall incloſures 
made with walls of thick ſtones, he was at a loſs to 
imagine how it could be worth while to conſtruct ſuch 
ſtroug tences for ſo inconliderable a piece of ground 
as they incloſed : but, on examining the adjacent 
country, he found it almoſt entirely covered with 
ſtones of a ſimilar kind; aud, of couſequence, the 
ſmaller the ſpace to be cleared, the leſs expenſive 
would be the removal. For the ſame reaſon (ſays 
he), ſuch dry walls are often of a great thickneſs, aud 
ſometimes the corners of the incloſures are filled with 
ſtones to a great width, this being the only poſſible 
means of procuring paſture.” To a practice of the 
ſame kind our author would aſcribe the origin of the 
works in queſtion : but the objection occurs very 
ſtrongly, that the walls in Scotland, are vitrified, and 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch trouble would be 
taken with fences made in ſuch a fortuitous manner, 
This objection our author owns, would indeed be un- 
auſwerable, on the ſuppoſition that the vitrification 
was made on purpoſe to ſtrengthen the walls of the 
fortreſs; “ but (ſays he) may not the vitrification 
have been occaſioned by volcanoes, or by what are cal- 
led bloomeries ? The ſame effect may be produced like- 
wiſe on dry walls of ſtone by lightning paſſing along 
them. The looſe ſtones in either caſe would not be 
rejected becauſe they were glaſly, and would be piled 
up in the fence of the incloſure ; as the great point 
upon theſe occaſions is to clear the ground, and remove 
the incumbering ſtones to the ſmalleſt diſtance, One 
of the advocates for the deſigned and not fortuitous 
vitrification, ſays, that the pieces he had procured did 
not reſemble what is called /ava. But every volcano 
is not neeeſſarily an Etna or a Veſuvius ; and conſe- 
quently the matter diſgorged from the crater maſt per- 
petually vary both in ſubſtance and form. Vitrified 
maſſes, larger or ſmaller, will likewiſe be produced by 
the ſame means. It may be contended indeed, that 
paſture thus procured, by clearing the ground, would 
be more conyenient at the bottom or on the fides, 
than on the top of the hills: but to this I anſwer, that 
in rocky countries you muſt get what pittance you 
can of ſoil, and often it will happen that the only de- 
tached and removeable ſtones are on the ſummit, When 
ſuch incloſures have been made, they became very con- 
venicnt for putting cattle into; and hence perhaps 
ſome of the wells which Mr Williams hath mentioned.“ 

Our author concludes his diſſertation on this ſubject 
by obſerving, that if vitrification anſwered the purpoſe 
of cement, it is very extraordinary that the ancient in- 
inhabants of Scotland did not apply it to the houſes 
or hats in which they conſtantly lived, but reſerved 
this troubleſome and expenſive proceſs merely for a 
fortification, which might not perhaps be uſed in half 
a century againſt an enemy. On this it is almoſt ſu- 
perfluous to obſerve that in the ages of barbarity and 
bloodſhed, in which theſe incloſures, whether natural 
or artificial, were ſuppoſed to be uſed as fortreſſes, 
war was ſo frequent, that a defence againſt an enemy 
might ſeem io be neceſſary every day, inſtead of once 
in Pal a century. Before we proceed further in the 
argument, however, it will be neceſſary to give ſome 
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account of the ſituation and appearance of theſe for- 
treſſes. 


According to Mr Cardonnel, the largeſt of them 


is ſituated on the hill of Knockfarril, to the ſouth of 
the valley of Strathpeſſer, two miles weſt from Ding- 
wall in Roſsſhire. The incloſure is 120 feet long and 
40 broad within the walls; ſtrengthened on the out- 
ſide with works at cach end. A range of habitations 
ſcem to have been crected againſt, or under, the ſhade 
of thejoutward wall; of which thoſe on the ſouth · ſide 
ſeem to have been higher and larger than thoſe on the 
north. There are two wells in the middle, which, 
on being cleared out, filled with water. On the 
ſkirts of the hill to the ſouth are many detached build- 
ings; which, from the ſtratum of dung found on re- 
moving the ruins, appears plainly to have been uſed for 
ſecuring the cattle. This place ſeems to have been 
anciently of conſequence, and the reſidence of ſome 
powerful chief, from a road which leads through the 
hills to the north-weſt ſea. To the caſt of the works 
are a number of vitrified rains, extending for a conſi- 
derable way along the ridge of the hill, The end 
next the fort ſeems to have joined the outer wall, and 
conſiſted either of two parallel walls, cloſcd above, with 
a paſſage between them under cover, or a high wall 
broad enough to walk on, In this wall there is the 
veſtige of a break about the middle, over which a 
bridge has been laid, to be drawn up or removed as 
occaſion might require, 

The fort next in conſequence to that ot Knock - 
farril is ſituated on the hill of Craig-Phadrick near In- 
verneſs, © which (ſays Mr Cardonnel) has this pecu- 
liar circumſtance that there appears to have been two 
vitriticd walls quite round the area, 'The inner one 
ſeems to have been very high and ſtrong: the outer 
wall but low : probably the ipace between was intend- 
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ed for ſecuring their cattle, as there arc no remains of 


dry-ſtone buildings, ſuch as are found near the reſt. 
Several paris of this outer wall appear quite entire, 
ſticking to the firm bare rock, where it was firſt run. 
The area within the inner wall is near 80 paces long, 
and 27 broad.” 
Alexander Fraſer-Tytler Eſq : profeſſor of civil hiſtory 


in the univerſity of Edinburgh, who viſited it in the v0. ii. claſs 


year 1782, The hill irſelf is a ſmall conical eminence, 
forming the eaſtern extremity of that ridge of moun- 
tains which bounds Loch-Neſs on the northweſt ſide. 
It is ſituated about a mile to the north of Inverneſs, 
and is acceſſible on two different quarters, viz. the 
weſt and ſouth-eaſt ; the former affording entrance by 
a narrow level ridge joining the hills on Loch-Neſs, 
and the latter by an eaſy aſcent from the high ground 
above Inverneſs. On approaching the hill from the 
weſt we firſt meet with a road cut through the rock 
from the bottom to the top, in moſt places 10 feet 
broad and nearly as deep; winding, for about 70 feet, 
with an eaſy ſerpentine direction, by which we gain 
an aſcent over a ſteep rock otherwiſe quite inacceſſible 
from that quarter. This road in our author's opi- 
nion, is undoabtedly the work of art, and the vitrified 
matter on the top is the only thing which indicates 
the effect of fire: there being neither an appearance 
of pumice ſtone, lava, nor baſaltes about the hill other» 
wiſe, There is indeed plenty of plum-pudding ſtone; 

which 
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virtified which ſome have ſuppoſed to be of the nature of yol- 


Fort: 


canic tufa ; but this opinion is rejected by our author 
as erroneous, *©* But the circumſtance (ſays he) 
which in my apprehenſion evinces, in the moſt ſatis- 
factory manner, that theſe appearances of the effect 
of fire on the ſummit of this hill are not the opera- 
tion of nature but of art, is the — order and diſ- 
poſition of thoſe materials, the form of the ground, 
and the various traccs of ſkill and contrivance which 
are yet diſcernible, _— confiderably defaced either 
by external violence or the obliterating hand of time.“ 
To inveſtigate this matter regularly, he begins with the 
winding road wn ge mentioned, and which is evi- 
dently cut through the rock for the purpoſe of gain- 
ing an caſy aſcent from the level ridge to the ſummit, 
whi:h would otherwiſe have been impracticable. In 
aſcenting by this road, there appears towards the 
middle, on the right hand, a ſmall platform overhang- 
ing the paſſage, and inclininig by a very gentle declivity 
to the very edge of the rock. Four enormous ſtones 
are placed upon the platform, and on the edge and 
extremity of it, which have evidently been guided by 
art into to that poſition: it being impoſſible that they 
could have reſted there, had they been rolled down 
from the higher parts, The obvious reaſon for placing 
them in ſuch a poſition has been, that on an alarm of 
danger they might be projected into the path below. 
which could be done by the efforts of a very few men; 
and when this was done, the paſſage would be entirely 
obſtructed, or at leaſt rendered ſo difficult that it could 
be defended by a few againſt any number of aſſailants. 
Some other large ſtones are placed on an eminence to 
the left, probably with a view to block up an hollow 
channel, by which an enemy might have attempted to 
aſcend. When we come to the top of the hill, a few 
feet below the rampart which crowns the whole, there 
appears an outward wall approaching on the ſides of 
the hill ſo near the upper rampart, as to have only a 
trench of 10 or 12 feet wide between them. This 
out ward wall is in ſome places ſo low as to be almoſt 
level with the rock, _ in other places it riſes to 
the height of two or three feet ; but even where 
loweſt, it may be traced by a line of vitrified matter 
ſticking faſt to the rock all along, and nearly of the 
{ame breadth, which is about nine feet. The remains 
of this wall are ſtrongly vitrified, except in one place 
on the north ſide, where, for about 70 yards, the 
rampart is formed only of dry ſtones and earth, At 
the eaſt ſide, where the hill is more acceſſible, there 
is a prodigious mound of vitrified matter, extendin 
irfelf to the thickneſs of above 40 feet. At the ſouth» 
exſt corner and adjoining to this immenſe mound, 
is an outwork, conliſting of two ſemicircular vitrified 
walls with a narrow paſs cnt through them in the 
middle : which appears to have been another, and per- 
haps the principal, entry to the fort. 

The inner wall, ſurrounding the ſummit of the hill, 
incloſes an oblong level area of about 75 yards long 
and 30 broad, rounded at cach of the ends like the 
outward wall. It is of conſiderable height, and near- 
ly of the ſame thickneſs with the outward one. —Irt 
has ſome appearance of having been defended with 
four turrets or haſlions : but the traces are ſo imper- 
fect, that Mr Tytler does not lay much ſtreſs on his 
ebſcryations in this reſpect; a number of ſmall tumuli 
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of earth with a ſtone in the centre, were more dif- vitriſet 


cernible, On the eaſt ſide a portion of the internal 
ſpace appears ſeparted from the reſt by two ranges of 
ſtones fixed ſtrongly in the earth, and forming a right- 
angled parallelogram. “ This ſeparation (ſays our 
author) is immediately diſcernible by the eye, from 
this circumſtance that the whole of the incloſed ſum- 
mit has been moſt carefully cleared from ſtones, of 
which there is not one to be ſeen, unleſs thoſe that 
form this diviſion, and the ſingle one in the middle 
of the circle of timuli abovementioned. What has 
been the deſign of this ſeparated ſpace, it is dfficult to 
conjecture, It might perhaps bave marked the reſ:- 
dence of thoſe of a higher rank, or ſerved as a temple 
for the purpoſes of devotion.“ On the eaſt end of 
the large area on the ſummit is a well of about ſix 
feet in diameter, which bas probably been ſunk very 
deep in the rock, though now it is filled up with rub- 
biſh to within a yard of the top. 

The other fortified hills mentioned by Mr Cardon- 
nel are thoſe of Dun Evan in the ſhire of Nairn ; Tor- 
dun caſtle, near fort Auguſtus ; and another on the 
weſt ſide of Glene ves in Lochaber, three miles to the 
ſouth of Fort William. The Caſtle-hill of Finhaven, 
in the county of Angus, has likewiſe ſome conſiderable 
ruins of the ſame kind. 

Dan-Evan and the hill of Finhaven have likewiſe 
been viſited by Mr Tytler, who gives an account of 
them in the paper already quoted ; of which the fol- 
lowing is an abſtract. 7 On the ſummit of the hill 
of Dun-Evan, whoſe name implies that it had been 


originally a place of defence, are the remains of two 


walls ſurrounding an oblong ſpace like that of Craig- 
Phadrick already deſcribed, but ſomewhat ſmaller in 
ſize, [Mr Cardonnel ſays that it is about 70 paces 
long and 30 broad]. There are likewiſe the traces 
of a well in the incloſed area; and at the caſt end are 
the remains of a prodigious maſs of building, much 
more extenſive than that on Craig-Phadrick.“ Here, 
however, our author could not perceive any marks 
of fire; and Mr Williams owns that the vitrified 
ruins here are more waſted than on Knockfarril or 
Craig-Phadrick. But with regard to the vitrifications 
here, our author is inclined to ſuppoſe Mr Williams 
to have been entirely in a miſtake, On the Caſtle-hill 
of Finhaven, however, the vitrified remains are very 
viſible all round the ſummir, which is cleared of ſtones 
and levelled, unleſs at one end, where there is a great 
hollow ſpace ſeparated from the reſt of the area, and 
probably deſtined excluſively for the keeping of cattle, 
The incloſed area is about 140 yards long and up- 
wards of 40 broad. 

Beſides theſe fortifications, the hill of Noth affords 
a remarkable appearance of the ſame kind : of which 
Mr Cordiner pives the following deſcription, not from 
his own obſervation, but thoſe of a gentleman of cre- 
dit who viſited the place. “ On the top of the hill 
there is an oblong hollow, as I could gueſs, of about 
an Engliſh acre, covered with a fine ſward of graſs ; 
in the middle toward the eaſt end of this hollow is a 
large and deep well. The hollow is ſurrounded on all 
ſides with a thick rampart of ſtones. On three fides 
of this rampart, from 8 to 12 feet thick, is one com- 
pat body of ſtones and minerals which have been in a 
ſtate of fuſton, reſcmbling a mixture of ſtone and 
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Vitrificd iron-ore, all vitrified, calcined, and incorporated. On 


the north ſide, the rampart conſiſts of broken pieces of 


rock, which have the appearance of having been torn 


to pieces by ſome extraordinary violence. If the cal- 
cined compact wall exiſts under them, it is not at pre- 
ſent viſible.” 

Such are the deſcriptions of the moſt remarkable of 
theſe curious fortifications, which of late ſeem to have 
engaged the attention of the learned in a conliderable 
degree, We have already taken notice, that by ſome 
they are ſuppoſed to be the works of art, by others 
the productions of a volcano. Mr Cardonnel adopts 
the opinion of Mr Williams asthe moſt probable, both 
with reſpe& to their uſe and manner of conſtruction, 
Mr Tytler takes notice of the remarkable difterence 
of opinion among thoſe who have viewed the places 
in queſtion, * It is curious to remark (ſays he) 
how the ſame appearances, to different obſervers, lead 
to the moſt oppoſite opinions and concluſions, The 
two gentlemen abovementioned (Mr Willimas and 
Dr Anderſon), ſeem not to have entertained the ſmall- 
eſt doubt, that the vitrified materials on the tops of 
theſe hills were the veſtiges of works of art, and the 
remains of ſtructures reared for the purpoſes of ſecu- 
rity and defence, The biſhop of Derry, when on the 
tour to the north of Scotland, viſited the hill of Craig- 
Phadrick near Inverneſs, and expreſſed his opinion, 
that the mounds of vitrified matter were not the re- 
mains of any artificial work, but the traces of an an- 
cient yolcano, In the Phil. Tranſ. of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for 1777, Part II. no 20. is an account 
of Creck Paterick, there termed a Volcanic hill near In- 
verneſs, in a letter from Thomas Weſt, Eſq; to Mr 
Law, F. R. S. in which the writer does not helitate 
to pronounce this hill an extinguiſhed volcano : and 
having ſent ſpecimens of the burnt matter for the in- 
ſpection of the Royal Society, the ſecretary ſubjoins 
a note to the paper, intimating, that theſe ſpecimens 
having been examined by ſome of the members well 
acquainted with volcanic production, were by them 
judged to be real lava. Such was likewiſe the opinion 
of the late Andrew Croſbie, Eſq; who, in an account 
which he gave to the Philoſophical Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1780, offered ſome very curious eonjectures 
with regard to the proceſs of nature, by which he ſup- 
poſed the whole of this hill to have been thrown up 
from the bottom of the ſea by the operation of inte- 
ſtine fire. 

Mr Tytler agrees with thoſe who think the vitrified 
ſtructures to be artificial works: but he differs from 
Mr Williams and others, who think that they were vi- 
trified on purpoſe for cementing the materials toge- 
ther. His reaſon for this is, that the number of forts 
that ſhow marks of vitrification is inconſiderable when 
compared with thoſe that do not. He therefore con- 
ders the vitrification as accidental; and that it muſt 
have been accompliſhed in the following manner. In the 
rude ſtate in which we muſt ſuppoſe Scotlandto have been 
in carly times, is very probable that their buildings, 
both for habitation and defence, would be frequently 
conſtrued of looſe ſtones of an irregular ſhape ; of 
which, by themſelves, it would ſcarce be poſſible to fa- 
bricate a wall of any tolerable ſtrength. Hence it 
became neceſſary to uſe wood as well as ſtone in their 
eonſtruction. This kind of building then, in our au- 
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ſtructure in the ſame way as in that ancient mode of 
building deſcribed of Palladio under the name of riem- 
piuta a caſſa, or coffer- worx. Theſe ſtakes were pro- 
bably warped acroſs by boughs of trees laid very cloſe- 
ly together, ſoas to form two fences running parallel 
to each other at the diſtance of ſome feet, and ſo cloſe 
as to confine all the materials of whatever ſize that 
were thrown in between them. Into this interme- 
diate ſpace Mr Tytler ſuppoſes were thrown boughs 
and trunks of trees, earth and ſtones of all ſizes, large 
or ſmall as they could quarry or collect them. Very lit- 
tle care would be neceſlary in the diſpoſition of theſe 
materials, as the outward fence would kcep the mound 
in form. In this way it is caſy to conceive that a ve- 
ry ſtrong bulwark might be reared with great diſpatch ; 
which, joined to the natural advantage of a very inac- 
ceſſible ſituation, and that improved by artful contri- 
vances for increaſing the difficulty of acceſs, would 
form a ſtructure capable of anſwering every purpoſe of 
ſecurity or defence, The moſ} formidable attack 
againſt ſuch a building would be fire, which would no 
doubt be always attempted, and often with ſucceſs, by 
an enemy who undertook the ſiege. If the beſicgers 
prevailed in gaining an approach to the ramparts, and, 
ſurrounding the external wall, ſet fire to it in ſeveral 
places, the conflagration muſt ſpeedily have become 
univerſal, and the effect may be eaſily imagined. If 
there bappened to be any wind at the time to increaſe 
the heat, the ſtony parts could not fail to come into 
fuſion ; and as the wood burnt away, ſinking by their 
own weight into a ſolid maſs, there would remain a 
wreck of vitrified matter tracking the ſpot where the 
ancient rampart had ſtood ; irregular and of unequal 
height, from the fortuitous and unequal diſtribution 
of the ſtony materials of which it had been compoſed, 
This conjecture appears very probable from their ap- 
pearance at this day. They do not ſeem to have ever 
been much higher than they are at preſent, as the 
fragments that have fallen from then, even where 
the wall is loweſt, are very inconſiderable. The du- 
rable nature of the materials would prevent them from 
ſuffering any changes by time; though, from the gra- 
dual increaſe of the ſoil, they muſt in ſome places have 
loſt conſiderably of their apparent height, and in others 
been quite covered. Mr Williams, in making a cut 
through the ramparts at Knockfarril, found in many 
places the vitrified matter covered with pcat-moſs half 

a foot thick, | 
In confirmation of this opinion, our author likewiſe 
urges, that in the fortification on Craig-Phadrick, a 
large portion of the outward rampart bears no marks 
of vitrification. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the 
ſteepneſs of the hill on that ſide renders a low fence of 
ſtones and turf ſufficient; and no wood had probably 
been employed in its conſtraction. It appears there- 
fore highly probable (concludes our author), that the 
eſſect of fire upon theſe hill-fortifications has been en- 
tirely accidental ; or, to ſpeak more properly, that fire 
has been employed not in the conſtruction, bit 10- 
wards the demolition of ſach buildings: and for the 
latter purpoſe it would certainly prove much more eſ- 
ficacious than for the former. It is much to be doubt- 
ed, whether it would be at all poſlible, even in the _ 
cut 
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ſkitl, to ſurround a large ſpace of ground with a double 
rampart of ſtones compacted by fire, of ſuch height 
and ſolidity as to anſwer any purpoſe of ſecurity or de- 
fence againſt an enemy. Any ſtructure of this Kind 
muſt have been irregular, low, fragile, eaſily ſcaled, 
and quite inſecure ; a much weaker rampart, in ſhort, 
than a ſimple wall of turf or wooden palliſade. The 
veſtiges yet remaining, as I have already obſerved, give 
no room to ſuppoſe that the vitrified mound has ever 
been mach more entire than it is at preſent, The ef- 
fect of fire upon ſtruttares reared in the manner I have 
ſuppoſed them to have been, will account moſt per- 
fectly for their preſent appearance. It was from ne- 
ceſſity that the builders of theſe fortifications betook 
themſelves to a mode of ſtructure ſo liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by fire, In thoſe parts where ſtones could be 
eaſily quarried, of ſuch ſize and form as to rear a ram- 
part by themſelves of ſufficient ſtrength and ſolidity, 
there was no occaſion to employ wood or turf in its 
conſtruction ; and it was therefore proof againſt all aſ- 
ſaults by fire. Such are the ramparts which appear on 
the hill of Dun- ſardel, Dun-Evan, and many others, 


on which there is not the ſmalleſt appearance of vitri- . 


fication, But on Craig Phadrick, and the ether hills 
above deſcribed, where, from the nature of the rock, 
the ſtones could be procured only in irregular and ge- 
nerally ſmall fragments, it was neceſlary to employ 
ſome ſuch mode of conſtruction as I have ſuppoicd ; 
and theſe ramparts, though ſolid and well calculated 
for defence againſt every attack by force or ſtratagem, 
were not proof againſt an aſſault by fire.“ 

Mr Cordiner is of opinion, that the vitrifications in 
queſtion cannot have been the works of art, and ridi- 
cules the contrary hypotheſis; though without addu- 
cing any argument apainſt it. The hill of Noth is 
by him ſuppoſed to have been a volcano. He de- 
ſcribes it as © a moſt majeſtic mountain, in general 
brown, with moſs and heath, interſperſed with bare 
rock, in many places crumbling down. The higheſt 

art of it is a circular hill, whoſe verdure, as well as 
. diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the mountain. 
This is called the pp Kare, and bears the ſtrongeſt 
reſemblance to every deſcription of a volcanic mount. 
At the diſtance of many miles, one can diſtinguiſh 
thoſe ridges which are the boundaries of the crater, in- 
dicating the hollow in the top.“ The gentleman from 
whom Mr Cordiner received the account of the vitrifi- 
cations on the ſummit, informs us, that on firſt ſeeing 
ſpecimens of them, he imagined that they had been pie- 
ces of ſtone calcined by the burning down of a caſtle ; 
as he had found ſomething very like them on the 
caſtle-hill at Cullen, in parts where the ſward of graſs 
was broken: but on reaching the top, and viewing 
the appearances on it already deſcribed, he altered his 
opinion. That men hardly-beſet (ſays he) might 
climb up with ſome proviſions to this as a place of re- 
fuge, is probable : but that, on a barren mountain- 
top, far from cultivated ground, half a day's journey 
from the plain ; that there, in any period of ſociety, 
man ſhould have been tempted to build that amazing 
rampart, is not to be imagined : they have found it a 
natural and extenſive fortreſs, and in critical circum- 
ſtances have made uſe of it accordingly. That it has 
been occupied as a place of ſtrength and of refuge, is 
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very evident; for, ſome hundred yards lower down on 
the hill, there are the remains of another rampart or 
wall, conſiſting of looſe ſtones piled together without 
any cement, carried quite round the hill. This laſt bas 
been built for an additional deſence to thoſe who made 
their abode on the top, The top of Noth, for two- 
thirds downwards, is covered with a green ſward ; be- 
low that, it is brown with heath : this is the very re- 
verſe of the adjacent mountains; and the greater ver- 
dure of the upper part I imputed to a new ſoil created 
by the aſhes of the volcano. The opening, called a 
well, I ſuppoſe to have been the lateſt crater. About 
a mile ſouth, down towards the lower grounds of the 
Cabrock, there is a very pretty regular green hill; 
which I aſcribe to a later cruption than thoſe which 
may have formed the contiguous hills now covered 
with heath. There is an extraordinary luxuriant ſpring 
of water ruſhes out at once from the ſides of the hill of 
Noth ; which is likewiſe ſome confirmation of the 
opinion that a volcano has ſome time exiſted there, 
which has occaſioned great hollows and reſerveirs of 
Water in the heart of the mountain, And the wild ir- 
regularities of nature through all the Cabrock, the hi- 
deous and ſtrange projection of rocks from the ſides 
of the hills, would ſcem to indicate ſome vaſt con- 
vulſions Which the earth muſt have ſuffered in theſe 
parts. 

* The traces of ancient volcanoes (ſays Mr Cor- 
diner) are far from being unfrequent in Scotland. 
The hill of Finhaven is one inſtance ; and not only 
abundant in this ſpecies of lava, but with tarras, or 
the pulvis puteolanus, an amalgama, as Condamine calls 
it of calcined ſtones mixed with ſcorias and iron-ruſt 
reduced to powder, The hill of Beregonium, near 
Dunſtaffage caſtle, is another, yielding vaſt quantities 
of pumices or ſcoria of different Kinds ; many of which 
are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of the yolcanic Ice- 
land. The noble aſſemblage of baſaltic columns at 
Staffa, thoſe in the Iſle of Sky, and the rock Humble, 
are but ſo many evidences of the ancient volcanoes of 
this country. And finally,the immenſe ſtratum of pu- 
meX vitreus or Iceland agate, on the hill of Dun-fuin 
in Arran, is the laſt proof I ſhall bring in ſupport of 
the queſtion,” 

On this diſpute we can only obſerve, that whatever 
ſide we embrace, the difficulties ſeem to be very great, 
nay almoſt inſurmountable. When we conſider the 
great thickneſs of the walls on the top of Noth, from 
8 to 12 feet, and the vaſt mound of vitrified matter, no 


leſs than 4o feet in breadth, mentioned by Mr Tytler, 


we can ſcarce conceive it poſlible that leſs than a yol- 
canic fire could be able to form them. We may caſily 
allow, that, in the way tbis gentleman mentions, there 
might be conſiderable vitrifications formed; but that 
ſuch immenſe maſſes ſhould be brought into perfect fu- 
ſion by the ſmall quantity of fuel which could be put 
round them in paliſades, or intermixed with the mate- 
rials themſelves, will be incredible to every one ac- 
quainted with the extreme difficulty with which ſtones 
of any magnitude are brought into complete fuſion. We 
ſee even in the inſides of furnaces, though ſometimes 
built of no more unfuſible materials than common 
brick, no ſuchi effects follow. There is a light vitri- 
fication indeed, but it ſcarce ever penetrates to the 
depth of an inch or two, though very violent _ are 
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the wood ſarrounding thoſe walls to require for its be- 
In conflagrations, where houſes are 
conſumed, which are the only ſimilar examples we 
have, no ſuch effect is perceived. Even in the great 
fire at London in 1666, where ſo many buildings were 
deſtroyed, we do not hear of their walls being vitrified, 
though the materials of many of them were undoubt- 
edly-as fuſible as the rocks and ſtones of Craig-Pha- 
drick, or the Top of Noth. If, on the other hand, 
we reject this, and adhere to the volcanic hypotheſis, 
our difficultics are <qually great. For where ſhall we 
find in any other part of the world an example of vol- 
canoes cjecting lava in the form of walls incloſing a 
regular area ? This would be attributing ſuch a ſingu- 
larity to the volcanoes of Scotland as the moſt extrava- 
gant imagination cannot admit, We muſt therefore 
conclude, that though theſe ruins are certainly the 
works of art we have not yet ſufficient data to de- 
cide the queſtion with reſpect to their conſtruction, 
but that the ſubject requires a further inveſtiga» 
tion, 

In the paper already quoted, Mr Tytler obſcrves, that 
ce theſe ancient fortifications preſent a more curious 
and intereſting object of ſpeculation, than thoſe ancer- 
tain and indeed fruitleſs conjectures as to the mode in 
Which they have been reared.” This, he juſtly ob- 
ſerves, muſt have been before the uſe of mortar was 
known; for as the country aboundeth in limeſtone, and 
the builders certainly would exert all their powers in 
giving them a proper degree of ſtrength, it would un- 
doubtedly have been uſed. Hence we are led to aſcribe 
to theſe a very conſiderable degree of antiquity ; for as 
the Britons were taught the uſe of mortar by the Ro- 
mans, it is probable that we muſt date the origin of the 
ſtructures in queſtion before the time of the invaſion of 
that people, or at leaſt ſoon after it: ſo that we muſt 
look upon them to be more than 1650 years old ; but 
how far beyond that period we are to ſearch for their 
origin, does not appear. “All that we can conclude 
with certainty (ſays our author), is, that they belong to 
a period of extreme barbariſm. They muſt have been 
conſtructed by a people ſcarcely removed from the ſtate 
of ſavages, who lived under no impreſſion of fixed or 
regulated property in land ; whoſe only appropriated 
goods were their cattle ; and whoſe fole ſecurity, in 
a life of conſtant depredation, was the retreat to the 
ſummits of thoſe hills of difficult acceſs, which they had 
fortified in the beſt manner they could. As the ſpace 
incloſed was incapable of containing a great number of 
men, eſpecially if occupied in part by cattle, it is pre- 
ſumable, that theſe retreats were formed chiefly for 
the ſecurity of the women and children of the canton 
and of their herds. They could be defended by a few 
men, while the reſt of the tribe were engaged with 
their enemies in the field.“ 

Our author concludes his diſſertation with a conjec- 
tire, which indeed ſeems well ſupported, that the forts 
in queſtion were conſtructed, not only before the Ro- 
man invaſion, but before the introduction of the rites 
of the Druids into Britain; as © there appears no pro- 
bability that the inhabitants either lived under ſuch a 
government as we know to have prevailed under the 
influence of the Druids, or had any acquaintance with 
thoſe arts which it is certain they cultivated.” 

Vox. VII. 
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FORTALICE, in Scots law, ſignified anciently à Fortalice 


ſmall place of ſtrength, originally built for the defence 
of the country ; and which, on that account, was for- 
merly reckoned inter regalia, and did not go along with 
the lands upon which it was ſituated without a ſpecial 
grant from the crown, Now, fortalices are carried by 
a general grant of the lands ; and the word is become 
ſy nony mous with manor- place, meſſuage, &c, 

FORT ESCUE (Sir John), lord chief juſtice of the 
king's bench, and lord high chancellor of England, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. was deſcended from the 
ancient family of Forteſcue, in the county of Devon. 
He ſtudied the municipal laws of England in Lincoln's 
Inn, of which he was made one of the governor's in 
the fourth and ſeventh years of the reign of king Hen- 
ry VI. In 1430 he was called to the degree of a ſer- 
jeant at law, and in 1441 was conſtituted the king's 
ſerjeant. The following year he was made lord chief 
Juſtice of the king's bench; in which honourable ſta- 
tion he continued till near the end of that king's reign, 
who ſhowed him many particular marks of his favour, 
and advanced him to the poſt of lord high chancellor 
of England, During the reign of king Edward IV. 
he followed the fortunes of the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
was many years in exile with queen Margaret and 
prince Edward her ſon, At length, they having a 
proſpect of retrieving their deſperate fortunes, | bu 
queen and prince returned to England, and Sir John 
Forteſcue, with many others, accompanied them : but 
ſoon after the deciſive battle of Tewkſbury, he was 
thrown into priſon and attainted, with other Lancaſ- 
trians ; but found means to procure his pardon from 
Edward IV. He wrote, 1. A learned commentary 
on the politic laws of England, for the uſe of prince 
pony on toone edition of which Mr Selden wrote notes. 
2. The difference between an abſolute and limited 
monarchy, as it more particularly regards the Engliſh 
conſtitution (which was publiſhed, with ſome remarks, 
by John Forteſcue, afterwards lord Forteſcue, in 8vo. 


in 1714; and a ſecond edition was publiſhed, with 


amendments, in 1719): And ſeveral works, which 
ſtill remain in manuſcript. He died near 90 years of 
age ; and was buricd in the pariſh church of Ebburton, 
where a monument was erected to his memory, in 1677, 
by one of his deſcendants. 

FOR TH, one of the moſt noble and commodious ri- 
vers in Scotland, It takes its riſe near the bottom of 
Lomond hills; and running from welt to caſt, receives 
in its paſſage many conſiderable ſtreams, deriving their 
waters from the eminences in the midland counties of 
North Britain. Between Stirling and Alloa, the Forth 
winds in a moſt beautiful and ſurpriſing manner; fo 
that, though it is but four miles by land, it is 24 by 
water between thoſe two places. Below Alloa the 
river expands itſelf to a great breadth between the 
counties of Lothian and Fife, till at Queen's-ferry it 
is contracted by promontories ſhooting into it from both 
coaſts ; ſo that, from being four or five, there it is not 
above two miles broad. In the middle of the channel 
lies a ſmall iſland called Inchgaruy, which has a ſpring 
of freſh water: upon the iſland there is an ancient 
fort, which has been lately repaired ; and if there 
were either forts or blockhouſes on the oppoſite pro- 
montories, that part of the river which lies between 


Alloa and Queen's. ferry would be as ſecure and con- 
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— this, near the north ſhore, lies Inchcomb, on which 
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are the remains of an ancient monaſtery of conſiderable 
extent; and oppoſite to Leith ſtands the iſland of Iuch- 
keith, formerly fortified, but now in ruins. Below 
Queen's-ferry the north and ſouth ſhores receding, the 
body of the water gradually cnlarges till it becomes 
two or three leagues broad, affording ſeveral ſafe har- 
bours on both ſides, and excellent roads throughout, 
unembarraſſed with latent rocks, ſhoals, or ſands; and 
allowing ſecure anchorage to the largeſt ſhips within a 
league of the coaſt in almoſt any part of the Frith, and 
to veſſels of a ſmaller ſize within a mile or leſs. The 
Firth, or (as it is commonly a 0 3" Frith, of Forth, 
is, at the mouth of it, from North Berwick to Fife- 
neſs, ſull five leagues broad; having the little iſland 
of May (on which there is a light-bouſe, and there 
might alſo be a fort) in the middle of it, and to the 
welt of this, the rocky iſland of Baſs ; notwithſtanding 
which, the largeſt fleet may enter and ſail up it many 
miles with the utmoſt facility and in the greateſt ſafe- 
ty. In 1781, Admiral Parker's fleet lay ſome weeks 
oppoſite to Edinburgh, accompanied by 500 fail of 
merchantmen, the whole in full view of the city and 
caſtle, 

The Forth was known to the ancicnts by the name 
of Budotria, or (as Ptolemy calls it) Boderia, and has 
been ever famous for the number of its bavens ; ſome 
of which are, indeed, in their preſent condition, ſcarce 
worthy of that name, It is navigable for merchantmen, 
as bigh as Alloa, 50 miles from the ſea ; and for coaſt- 
ers as far as Stirling, 24 miles further by water, though 
only four by land in a direct line, as already obſcrved, 
The tide flows only a full milc above Stirling to a place 
called Craigferth, where the proprietor intercepts the 
paſſage of the ſalmon by a cruive or weir, very injuri- 
ous to the large tract of country, which ſtretches as far 
as Lomond weſtward. The river from Stirling to the 
bridge of Aberfoil, at the entrance into the Weſt- 
Highlands, is only paſſable for man or horſe at few 
places, and theſe in dry ſcaſons, It gem gently thro' 
a dead flat, from Gartmore caſtward ; “ and on theſe 
accounts (ſays Mr Knox“) it might be made navigable 
for barges, at a trifling expence to the proprietors of 
the lands, an improvement much wanted in a rich, ex- 
tenſive, and populous valley, without market towns, 
coal and lime. Suppoſing this work to be executed, of 
which there is ſome probability, the whole extent of 
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"| art of als, mg a town or other place ; or 
of putting them in ſuch a poſture of defence, that 
every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, 
ſome other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, 
moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end that a ſmall 
number of men within may be able to defend them- 
ſelves for a conſiderable time againſt the aſſaults of a 
numerous army without, ſo that the enemy in attack- 
ing them mult of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs, 

The origin and riſe of fortification is undoubtedly 
owing to the degeneracy of mankind, In the firſt ages 
of the world, men were diſperſed up and down the 
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navigation on the Forth, will, including all its wind- 


ings, exceed 200 miles, through a coaſt of nearly 10oꝛ 


miles ; fertile, populous, induſtrious ; and from Stir- 
ling caſtward, almoſt lined with towns, anciently the 
ſcatsof commerce and navagation, till they were ruined 
by the Engliſh depredations ; in which miſcrable ſtate, 
ſome of them ſtill remain, while others begin to re- 
ſume the appearance of buſineſs. The principal ob- 
ject of theſe towns was the fiſheries, which they pro- 
ſecuted with great vigour as far as Iceland, till the 
time of the Union, from wich period the eaſtern fiſh- 
erics gradually dwindled away ; and the poor fiſhermen, 
unable to ſubſiſt chemſelves wpon air and water, took 
up the trade of ſmuggling ; but ſo ſoon as the fiſhery 
laws ſhall be amended, the ſalt duties aboliſhed, and 
an adequate bounty extended to boats as well as buſſes, 
theſe people will readily fall into the track of their 
anceſtors, live by honeſt induſtry, and add new vi- 
gour to our naval ſtrength. Many of the ports arc 
nearly choaked up,others want repairs, which neither 
the individuals nor the corporations of thoſe decayed 
places can accompliſh, Though the harbours on the 
Forth are in 2 ſmall, the depth of water might 
be made ſufficient for veſſels of 200 tons burden, 
which fully anſwers the purpoſes of their coaſtin 
and Baltic trade; but to obtain this, or even a leſs 
depth of water, an aid of 50,0001. would be requi- 
ſite,” 

By this river and the Clyde, Scotland is almoſt di- 
vided into two parts. The Forth falls into the caſt ſea 
below Edinburgh, and has an caſy communication with 
the whole caſtern coaſt of Great-Britain ; with France, 
Oſtend, Holland, Hamburgh, Pruſſia, Dantzic, Ruſſia, 
Sweden, Deumark, Norway, and Greenland, The 
Clyde falls into the Atlantic ocean below Glaſgow, and 
communicates with the weſtern coaſt of Great Britain 
with Ireland, the ſouth of France, Portugal, Spain, the 
Mediterrancan, America, and the Weſt-Indies. Theſe 
two rivers, thus falling in oppoſite directions into the 
two ſcas which environ the iſland, and the neck of 
land between them, amounting ſcarcely to 24 miles, 
gave riſe to the idea of a junction, ſo as to open a com- 
munication acroſs the kingdom, and thereby cut off the 
long dangerous navigation by the Land's End and the 
Pentland Frith : an object of vaſt utility, and which 


has lately been happily accompliſhed. See the article 
CANAL. 
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countries in ſeparate families, as we are told in the hiſ- 
tories of the Jews and Scythians, who wandered from 
one place to another, for the ſake of finding paſture 
for their cattle. Theſe familics became in time ſo nu- 
merous as to form Jarge communities, Which ſettled all 
together in a place ; from whence villages and towns 
had their origin and riſe : but they found it was neceſ- 
ſary, for the common ſecurity, to ſurround thoſe 
towns With walls and ditches, to prevent all violences 
ſrom their neighbours, and ſudden ſurpriſes, This was 
ſufficient for ſome time, till offenſive weapons were in- 
yented, and conquering became a faſhion. Then _ 
wit 
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with loop-holes were made at proper diſtances, in or- 
det to ſcreen the defenders againſt the arrows of the 
aſſailants : but finding that, as ſoon as the enemy got 
once cloſe to the walls, they could from no part be 
di ſcovered or repulſed ; for this reaſon they added ſquare 
towers at proper diſtances from each other, ſo that 
every part of the wall might be defended by the adja- 
cent ſides of the towers, However, this manner of 
incloſing of towns was found to be imperfect, becauſe 
there remained ſtill one of the faces of the towers 
which froated the field that could not be ſeen from any 
other part, and therefore could not be defended. To 
remedy this, they made the towers round inſtead of 
ſquare, imagining this figure to be the ſtrongeſt to re- 
ſiſt the battering engines, as likewiſe to be better de- 
fended from the other parts of the wall, 

Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of this method 
above the former, there remained yet a part of theſe 
towers unſeen and incapable of being defended ; which 
made them change the figure of the towers again ; 
that is, they made them ſquare as before; but, inſtead 
of preſenting a face to the field as formerly, they pre- 
ſcntedaan angle; by this means they effectually found 
out ſuch a diſpoſition of their works, that no part could 
be attacked without being ſeen or defended by ſome 
other part. 

This laſt method was uſed a long while; and would 
in all probability have continued to this day, if gun- 
powder had not been found out : but the violence of 
the guns and mortars ſoon convinced the world, that 
ſuch towers and walls were but a weak defence againſt 
theſe thundering engines; and beſides, as the nature 
of che attack was entirely changed, it was alſo neceſ- 
ſary to change that of fortifying likewiſe. 

From that time ramparts were added to the walls, 
the towers enlarged into baſtions, and all forts of out- 
works have been added, ſuch as ravelins, counter- 
guards, horn and erown works, and others of the like 
nature, in order to render the defence in ſome mea- 
ſure equivalent to the attack. 

Notwithſtanding all the improvements which have 
been made in the art of fortifying ſince the invention 
of gun- powder, that of attacking is (till ſuperior to it: 
engineers have tried in yain to render the advantages 
of a fortification equal to thoſe of the attack; the ſupe- 
riority of the beſiegers fire, together with the greater 
number of men, obliges generally, ſooner or latter, 
the beſieged to ſubmit. : 

The greateſt improvement made in the art of at- 
racking happened in the year 1697, when M. Vauban 
made firſt uſe of ricochet-firing at the ſiege of Ath, 
whereby the beſieged placed behind the parapets were 
as mach expoſed to the fire of the beſiegers as if there 
had been none; whereas, before, they had been ſe- 
cure as long as the parapet was not demoliſhed ; and 
the worſt is, that there can be no remedy found to 
prevent this enfilading, without falling into inconve- 
niences almoſt as bad as thoſe which we endeavour to 
avoid, 

FoRTIFICATION is either regular or irregular. Re- 
gular fortification, is that built in a regular polygon, 
the ſides and angles of which are all equal, being com- 
monly about a muſket-ſhot from each other. Irregular 
fortification, on the contrary, is that where the ſides 
and angles are not uniform, equidiſtant, or equal; 
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which is owing to the irregularity of the ground, val- 
leys, rivers, hills, and the like. 


Of Regular Fortification. 


ALTHOUGH authors agree as to the general form in 
the preſent manner of fortifying, yet they moſtly differ 
in particular conſtructions of the parts, As it wou!d 
be both needleſs and ſuperfluous to treat of all the dit- 
ferent methods hitherto propoſed, we ſhall content 
ourſelves with explaining thoſe only which are moſt 
cſtcemed by the beſt judges, and have been moſtly put 
in practice. | 

Conſtruction of M. Vaunav' Method. 


This method is divided into litile, mean, and great; 
the little is chiefly uſed in the conſtruction of citadels, 
the mean is that of all ſorts of towns, and the great in 
particular caſes only. 

We ſhall give the conſtruction of the mean, as bein 
moſt uſeful; and refer the reader to the table bereal- 
ter, for thoſe dimenſions which are different in theſe 
ſeveral fortifications. 

Inſcribe in a circle a polygon of as many ſides as the 
fortification is deſigned to have fronts ; let AB be one 
of the ſides of half an hexagon, which biſe& by the 
perpendicular CD; divide half AC of it into nine 
equal parts, and one of theſe into ten others; then 
theſe diviſions will ſerve as a ſcale to conſtruct all the 
parts of the fortification, and each of them is ſuppo- 
ſed to be a toiſe or fathom, that is, ſix French feet ; 
an therefore the whole (ide AB is ſuppoſed to be 180 
toiſes, 

As the dividing a line into ſo many equal parts is 
troubleſome and tedious ; it is more convenient to have 
a ſcale of equal parts by which the works may be con» 
Kructed, 

If therefore, in this caſe, the radius is taken equal 
to 180 toxſes, and the circle deſcribed with that radius 
being divided into ſix equal parts, or the radius being 
carried {ix times round, you will have an hexagon in- 
ſcribed; AB being biſected by the perpendicular CD 
as before, ſet off 30 toiſes from C to D, and draw the 
indefinite lines ADG, BDF; in which take the parts 
AE, BH, each equal to 50 toiſes; from the cen. 
tre E deſcribe an arc through the point H, meeting 
AD in G, and from the centre H deſcribe an are 
through the point E, meeting BD in F; or which is 
the ſame, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to 
the diſtance EH; then the lines joining the points 
A, E, F, G, H, B, will be the principal or outline of 
the front. | 

If the ſame conſtruction be performed on the other 
ſide of the polygon, you will have the principal or out- 
line of the — + fortification. 

If, with a radius of 20 toiſes, there be deſcribed 
circular arcs, from the angular points B, A, M, T, 
and lines are drawn from the oppoſite ＋ * E, H, 
& c. ſo as to touch theſe arcs, their parts 46, be, &c. 
together with theſe arcs, will repreſent the outline of 
the ditch, | 


SECT. I. 


DEFINITIONS. 
1. The part FEALN, is called the baſtion. 
2. AE, AL, the faces of the baſtion, 
3. EF, LN, the flanks. 
4. FG; the eurtain. 
21 3 5. 
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5, FN, the gorge of the baſtion, 

6. AG, BF, the lines of defence. 

7. AB, the exterior ſide of the polygon. 

8, CD, the perpendicular, 

9. Any line which divides a work into two equal 
parts, is called the capital of that work. 

10, abc, the counterſcarp of the ditch. 

11. A, M, the flanked angles. 

12. H, E, L, the angles of the ſhoulder, or ſhoul- 
der only. 

13. G, F, N, the angles of the flank. - 

14. Any angle whoſe point turns from the place 1s 
called a /aliant angle, ſuch as A, M, and any angle 
whoſe point turns towards the place, re-entering angle, 
ſuch as 6, F, N. N 

15. If there be drawn two lines parallel to the prin- 
cipal or outline, the one at 3 toiſes diſtance, and the 
other at 8 from it; then the ſpace y x included between 
the principal one and that fartheſt diſtant, is called 
the rampart. 3 

And the ſpace x x, contained by the principal line, 
and that near to it, and which is generally ſtained 
black, is called the parapet. 


16. There is a fine line drawn within four feet of 
the parapet, which expreſſes a ſtep called banguzire. 
N. B. All works have a parapet of three toiſes 
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thick, and a rampart from 8 to 10, beſides their ſlopes. Cx vii. 


The rampart is elevated more or leſs above the level 
of the place, from 10 to 20 feet, according to the na- 
ture of the ground and the particular conſtructions of 
engineers. 

The parapet is a part of the rampart elevated from 
6 to 74 feet above the reſt, in order to cover the troops 
which are drawn up there from the fire of the enemy in 
a ſiege; and the banquette is two or three feet higher 
than the rampart, or about four feet lower than the 
parapet; ſo that when the troops ſtand upon it, they 
may juſt be able to fire over the parapet. 

17. The body of the place, is all that which is con- 
tained within this firſt rampart : for which reaſon, it is 
often ſaid to conſtruct the body of the place; which 
means properly, the conſtruction of the baſtions and 
curtains. 

18. All the works which are conſtructed beyond 
the ditch before the body of the place are called out- 


works, 
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In the firſt vertical column are the numbers ex- 
preſſing the lengths of the exterior ſides from 80 to 260. 
In the ſecond, the perpendiculars anſwering to theſe 
ſides, In the third, the lengths of the faces of ba- 
{tions ; and in the fourth, the lengths of the capitals 
of the ravelins. 

The forts are moſtly, if not always, ſquare: for 
which reaſon the perpendiculars are made one-cighth 
of the exterior ſides ; becauſe if they were more, the 
gorges of the baſtions would become too narrow. 

The little fortification is chiefly deſigned for citadels, 
and are commonly pentagons; the perpendiculars are 
made one-ſeyenth of the exterior tide : the mean is u- 
ſed in all kinds of fertifications from an hexagon up- 
wards to any number of ſides: and the great is ſeldom 
uſed but in an irregular fortification, where there arc 
ſome ſides that cannot be made leſs without much ex- 
pence ; or in a town which lies near a great river, 
where the (ide next the river is made from 200 to 260 
toiſes; and as that fide is leſs expoſed to be attacked 
than any other, the perpendicular is made ſhorter, 
which ſaves much expence. 

The faces of the baſtions are all Zths of the exte- 
rior ſides, or nearly ſo, becauſe the fractions are ne- 
glected. 

It may be obſerved in general, that in all ſquares the 
perpendicular is 4th of the exterior ſide, and all pen- 
tagons zth, and in all the reſt upward th. 


1. Conſtruttion of Orillons and retired Flanks, 


DxzsCR1BE the front MPQRST as before, and di- 
vice the flank into three equal parts, of which ſuppoſe 


Sr to be one; from the oppoſite flanked angle M draw 
a line M, in which take the part r of 5 toiſes ; take 
likewiſe R in the line of defence MR, produced, 
equal to 5 toiſes, and join n, upon which as a baſe 
deſcribe the equilateral triangle x p n, and from the 
angle p, oppoſite to the baſe as centre, is deſcribed the 
circular flank 7m. 

And if Sr be biſected by the perpendicular 1, 2, and 
another be erected upon the face ST, at S; the inter- 
ſection 2 of theſe two perpendiculars will be the centre 
of the are which forms the orillon. 

The orillons are very uſeful in covering the retired 
flanks, which cannot be ſeen but directly in the front; 
and as theſe orillons are round, they cannot be ſo caſily 
deſtroyed as they would be if they were of any other 
figure. 


2. Conſtruction of Kavelins or Half Moons. 


Fic. 2. Sect off 55 toiſes, from the re-entering 
angle O of the counterſcarp, on the capital OL or 
on the perpendicular produced, and from the point 
L draw lines to the ſhoulder AB; whoſe parts L M, 
LN, terminated by the counterſcarp, will be the faces, 
and MO, ON, the ſemigorges of the ravelin re- 
quired, 

This is Mr Vauban's method of conſtructing ravelins, 
according to ſome authors: and others will have the 
faces of the ravelin terminate on thoſe of the baſtions 
within 3 toiſes of the ſhonlders ; which ſeems to be the 
beſt way, ſor theſe ravelins cover the flanks much bet- 
ler than the others. 

The ditch before the ravelin is 12 toiſes its counter- 
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of ſcarp parallel to the faces of the ravelins; and is made behind the tenailles ſerves as a place of arms, from Of 
Tenailles. in a circular arc, before the ſallient angle: as likewiſe which the troops may ſally, deſtroy the works of the Lunettes, 


0 all ditches arc in general, enemy in the ditch, oppoſe their deſcent, and retire __*©+ _ 
CX2vii When the ravelins are made with flanks, as in fig. 3, with ſafety ; and the communication from the body of plate 


the faces ſhould terminate on thoſe of the baſtions, at the place to the ravelin becomes eaſy and ſecure : CXCVN, 


leaſt 5 toiſes from the ſhoulders, 

The flanks are made by ſetting off 10 toiſes from 
the extremities of the faces, from f to h, and from 2 to 
/ ; and from the points þ, J, the flanks / , / p, are 
drawn parallel to the capital LO of the ravelin. 

There are ſometimes redoubts made in the ravelin, 
ſuch as in fig. 2. which is done by ſetting off 16 toi(es 
from the extremitics of the faces on the ſemi-gorges 
from N to &, and from M to a; and from the points 6, 
a, the faces are drawn parallel to thoſe of the ravelin: 
the ditch before the redoubt is 6 toiſes, and its coun- 
terſcarp parallel tothe faces. 


3. Conſtruction of Tenailles. 


A tenaille is a work made in the ditch before the 
curtains, the parapet of which is only 2 or 3 feet 
higher than the level ground of the ravelin. There 
are three different ſorts : the firſt are thoſe as fig. 4. 
which are made in the direction of the lines of defence 
leaving a paſſage of 3 toiſes between their extremi- 
ties and the flanks of the baſtions, as likewiſe another 
of 2 in the middle for a bridge of communication to 
the ravelin. 

The ſecond ſort are thoſe as in fig. 5. Their fa- 
ces are in the lines of defence, and — toiſes long, be- 
ſides the paſſage of 3 toiſes between them and the 
flanks of the baſtions ; their flanks are found by de- 
ſcribing arcs from one ſhoulder of the tenaille as centre 
through the other, on which are ſet off 10 toiſes for the 
flanks deſired. 

And the third ſort are thoſe as in fig 6. Their fa- 


ces are 16 toiſes, as in the ſecond ſort, and the flanks 


are parallel to thoſe of the baſtions. 

The uſe in general of tenailles, is to defend the bot- 
tom of the ditch by a grazing fire, as likewiſe the le- 
vel ground of the ravclin, and eſpecially the ditch be- 
fore the redoubt within the ravelin, which can be de- 
fended from no where elſe ſo well as from them. 

The firſt ſort do not defend the ditch ſo well as the 
others, as being too oblique a defence : but as they 
are not ſubject to be enfiladed, M. Vauban has gene- 
Iy preferred them in the fortifying of places as may 
be ſeen in the citadel of Lille, at Laudau, New Briſac, 
and in a great many other places. 

The ſecond ſort defend the ditch much better than 
the firſt, and add a low flank to thoſe of the baſtions ; 
bur as theſe flanks are liable to be enfiladed they have 
not been much put in practice. This defect might 
however be be remedied, by making them ſo as to be co- 
vered by the extremities of the parapets of the oppoſite 
ravelins, or by ſome other work. 

As to the third ſort, they have the ſame advan- 
tage as the ſecond, and are likewiſe liable to the ſame 
objections ; for which reaſon, they may be uſed with 


the ſame precautions which have been mentioned in 


the ſecond. 

Tenailles are eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that there is 
hardly any place fortified without them: and it is not 
without reaſon, For when the ditch is dry, the part 


which 1s a great advantage ; for by that means the ra- 
velin may be a much better defence, as it can be 
ſupplicd with troops and neceſſaries at any time. And 
if the ditch is wet, they ſerve as harbours for boats, 
which may carry out armed men to oppoſe the paſ- 
ſage over the ditch whenever they plcaſe ; and the 
communication from the tenailles to the ravelin, be- 
comes likewiſe much eaſier than it would be without 
them. 


4. Conſtruction of Lunettes. 


Frs. 7. Lunettes are placed on both ſides of the 
ravelin, ſuch as B, to increaſe the ſtrength of a place : 
they are conſtructed, by biſecting the faces of the rave- 
lin with the perpendicular LN; on which is ſet off 
30 toiſes from the counterſearp of the ditch for one 
of its faces ; the other face, PN, is found by making 
the ſemi-george TP of 25 toiſes ; the ditch before the 
luncites is 12 toiſes, the parapet 3, and the rampart 8, 
as in the ravelin. 

There is ſometimes another work made to cover the 
ſaliant angle of the ravelin, ſuch as A, called 597net, 
whoſe faces are parallel to thoſe of the rayclin, and 
when produced biſect thoſe of the lunettes; the ditch 
before it is 20 toiſes. 

There are likewiſe lunettes, ſuch as D in fig. 8. 
whoſe faces are drawn perpendicular to thoſe of the ra- 
velin, within a third part from the ſaliant angle; and 
their ſemi-gorges are only 10 toiſes. 

Theſe kind of works may make a good defence, 
and coſt no very great expence ; for as they are ſo ncar 
the ravelin, the communication with it is very eaſy, 
and one cannot well be maintained till they are all three 
taken. 


5. Couſtruction of Tenaillons. 


FiG. -. Produce the faces of the ravelin beyond the 
counterſcarp of the ditch, at a diſtance MN of 30 toi- 
ſes, and take on the counterſcarp of the great ditch 
15 toiſes from the re- entering angle p to q, and draw 
N 7 , then q NMp will be the tenailles required; its 
ditch is 12 toiſes, thatis, the ſame as that of the rave- 
lin. Sometimes there is made a retired battery in the 
front of the tenaillons, as in B; this battery is 10 
toiſes from the front to which it is parallel, and 15 toi- 
ſes long, 

There are commonly retrenchments made in the te- 
naillons, ſuch as O; their parapets are parallel to the 
fronts MN, and biſect the ſide q N ; the ditch before 
this retrenchment is 3 toiſes : and there is a banquette 
before the parapet next to the ditch of about 8 feet, 
called berm ; which ſerve, to prevent the earth of the 
parapet (which ſeldom has any revetment) from falling 
into the ditch. 

It is to be obſerved, that the ravelin, before which 
tenaillons are conſtructed, muſt have its ſaliant angle 
much greater than the former conſtruction makes them ; 
otherwiſe the ſaliant augles of the tenaillons become 
too acute; ſor which reaſon we made the Pal of 
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this ravelin 45 toiſes, and the faces terminate within 3 
toiſes of the ſhoulders. 


6. Conſiruttion of Counter guard]. 


FIS. 10, 11, When the counterguard is placed be- 
fore the ravelin, ſet off 40 toiſes on the capital of the 
ravelin from the ſaliant angle A to the ſaliant angle B, 
of the counterguard ; and 10 from C to D, on the 
counterſcarp of the ditch. 

When the counterguard is before the baſtion, ſuch 
as in fig. 2. its ſaliant angle F is 50 toiſes from the ſa- 
liant angle E of the baſtion, and the breadth near the 
ditch of the ravelin 10 toiſes as before. 

The ditch before the counterguards is 12 toiſes, and 
its counterſcarp parallel to the taces. 

Counterguards are made before the ravelin on ſome 
particular occaſions only; but are frequently conſtruct- 
cd before the baſtions, as covering the flanks wonderfully 
well, Some authors, as Mr Blondel and Mr Cochorn, 
will have them much narrower than they are here. 


Conſlruttion of Hornworks, 


Fic, 12. Produce the capital of the ravelin be- 
yond the ſaliant angle A, at a diſtance AB; of about 
Bo toiſes ; draw DBE at right angles to AB; in 
which take BD, BE, each equal to 55 toiſes ; and 
on the exterior ſide DE, trace a front of a polygon 
in the ſame manner as that of the body of the place, 
making the perpendicular BF 10 toiſes, and the fa- 
ces 30. 

The branches D a, E 6, of the horn work, when pro- 
duced, terminate on the faces of the baſtions, with - 
in 5 toiſes of the ſhoulders. The ditch of the horn- 
work is 12 toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the 
branches; and in the front terminates at the ſhoul- 
ders, in the ſame manner as the great ditch before the 
baſtions, 

The capital of the ravelin before the front of the 
horn work is 35 toiſes, and the faces terminate on the 
ſhoulders, or rather 2 or 3 toiſes beyond them: and 
the ditch before the ravelin is 8 toiſes, 

There are ſometimes retrenchments made within the 
hornwork, ſuch as S, S; which are cenſtruted by 
erecting perpendiculars to the faces of the ravelins, 
within 25 toiſes of their extremities. This retrench- 
ment, like all others, has a parapet turfed only with 
a berm of 8 feet before it: as likewiſe a ditch from 3 
to 5 toiſes broad. 

Fig. 13. When a horn work is made before the ba- 
ſtion, the diſtance DL of the front from the ſaliant 
angle of the baſtion is 100 toiſes, and the branches 
terminate on the faces of the adjacent ravelins within 5 


toiſes from their extremities ; all the reſt is the ſame as 
before, 


1, Conſiruction of Crown-works, 


Fac the ſaliant angle, A (fig. 1.) of the ravelin, 
aSa centre, deſcribe an arc of a circle with a radius of 
about 120 toiſes, cutting the capital of the ravelin, 
produced at C; from - point C, ſet off the cords 
CB, CF, each of them equal the 110 toiſes; and on 
each of which, as an exterior ſide, conſtruct a front of 
a polygon of the ſame dimenſions as in the hornwork 
that is, the perpendicular ſhonld be 81 toiſes, the faces 


30, and the branches terminate on the faces of the ba- 
{tions within 25 toiſcs of the ſhoulders. 
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Theditch is 12 toiſes, the capital of the ravelin 35, ways, &c- 
—— 


and its ditch 8; that is the ſame as in the hornwork. 


Plate 


Sometimes the crownwork is made before the ba- CXC Vm. 


ſtion, as in fig. 2, The arc is deſcribed from the ſa- 
liant angle A of the baſtion, with a radius of 120 


toiſcs, as before; and the branches terminate on the 


faces of the adjacent ravelins within 25 toiſes of their 
extremities ; the reſt of the dimenſions and conſtruc- 
tions arc the ſame as be fore. n | 
Hornworks as well as crownworks, are never made 
but when a large ſpor of ground falls beyond the for- 
tification, Which e fe advantageous to an enemy 


in a ſiege, or to cover ſome gate or entrance into a 


town. 


9. Conſirudion of Covert-ways and Glacis. 


ALTHOUGH We have not hitherto mentioned the co- 
vert way nevertheleſs all fortifications whatſoever have 
one; for they are eſteemed to be one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial parts of a modern fortification ; and it is certain, 
the taking the covert-way, when it is in a good con- 
dition and well defended, is generally the moſt bloody 
action of the ſiege. | 


After having conſtructed the bedy of the place and 


all the outworks which are thought neceſſary, lines are 


drawn parallel to the outmoſt connterſcarp of the 
ditches, at 6 toiſes diſtant from it; and the ſpace un, 
m n, included between that line and the counterſcarp 
will be the covert-way required. 

Fig. 3. There is in every re- entering angle of the 
connterſcarp a place of arms ; which is found by 
ſetting off 20 toiſes from the re-entering angle a, on 
both ſides from 4 to , and from à toc; and from the 
points &, c, as centres, arcs are deſcribed with a radius 
of 25 toiſes, ſo as to interſect each other in 4; then 
the lines drawn from this interſection to the points 6, c, 
will be the faces of the places of arms. 

If lines are drawn, parallel to the lines which termi- 
nate the covert way, and the places of arms, at 20 
toiſes diſtant from them, the ſpace x, x, x, between 
theſe lines and thoſe which terminate the covert- way, 
will be the glacis. 

At the extremities of the places of arms, are tra- 
verſes made, ſuch as v, v, which ſerve to incloſe them: 
theſe traverſes are 3 teiſes thick, and as long as the 
covert-way is broad; and a paſſage is cut in the gla- 
cis round them, of about 6 or 8 feet, in order to haye 
a free communication with the reſt of the covert- way. 

There are alſo traverſes of the ſame dimenſions be- 
fore every ſaliant angle of the baſtion and outworks, 
and are in the ſame direction as the faces of thoſe works 
produced; and the thickneſs lies at the ſame fide as the 
parapets. 

The paſſages round theſe laſt traverſes are likewiſe 
from 6 to 8 feet wide. 

In each place of arms are two ſally ports z z, which 
are 10 or 12 feet wide, for the troops to ſally out; in 
time of a ſiege they are ſhut vp, with barriers or gates. 


10. Conſtructian of Arrows and Detached Redoubts. 


An arrow is a work made before the ſaliant angles 
of the glacis, ſuch as A, fig. 3. It is compoſed of a 


parapet 
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rapet of 3 toiſes thick, and 40 long; and the ditch 
efore it 5 toiſes, terminating in a ſlope at both ends. 
The communicatioa from the covert-way into theſe 
arrows is 4 or 5 toiſes wide ; and there is a traverſe, r, 
at the entrance, of 3 toiſes thick, with a paſſage of 6 
or 8 feet round it. 

A detached redoubt is a kind of work much like a 
ravelin, with flanks placed beyond the glacis ; ſuch as 
B: they are made in order to occupy ſome ſpot of 
ground which might be adyantageous to the beſiegers; 
likewiſe to oblige the enemy to open their trenches 
farther off than they would do other wiſc. 

Their diſtance from the coyert-way ought not to ex- 
ceed 120 toiſes, that it may be defended by muſket- 
ſhot from thence, 

The gorge 46 is 40 toiſes ; the flanks @ c, bf, which 
are ener to the gorge, 10; and the faces c d, 


Fd, zo: the ditch before it is 6 toiſes, ending in ſlopes 


at both ends; the covert-way 4; the branches of the 
covert-way are 42 toiſes long, or thereabouts ; the 
faces of the places of arms y y, which are perpendicu- 
lar to the branches, 10 ; and the other which is paral- 
lel to them, 14. | 

The communication from the covert-way into the 
redoubt is 5 or 6 toiſes wide; and there is a traverſe 
made juſt at the entrance, and another in the middle 
when it is pretty long. The parapets of this commu- 
nication terminate in a ſlope or glacis, N 

If theſe redoubts are above 50 toiſes diſtant from 
the covert-way the beſiegers carry their trenches round, 
and enter through the gorge ; by which the troops 
that are in them are made priſoners of war, if they do 
not retire betimes; to prevent which, ſome other out- 
works ſhould be made to ſupport them. 


11. Conſtructiun of Second Ditches and Covert-ways. 


Fig. 4. When the ground is low, and water to be 
found, there is often a ditch about 10 or 12 toiſes 
made round the glacis ; and oppoſite to the places of 
arms are conſtructed lanettes, beyond the ditch: ſuch 
as D, whoſe breadth on the counterſcarp of the ditch 
is 10 toiſes, from 6 to a, and from c to 4; and the 
faces a L, 4 L, are parallel to thoſe of the places of 
arms; the ditch before them is from 8 to 10 toiſes 
wide. | 

The ſecond covert-way is 4 toiſes, the ſemi-gorges 
of the places of arms, , about 15, and the faces 
perpendicular to the counterſcarp ; the ſecond glacis is 
from 15 to 18 toiſes broad, 

This ſecond cevert-way has traverſes every where, 


in the ſame manner as the firſt. 


12. Conſtruction of Profiles 


A PROFILE is the repreſentation of a vertical ſec- 
tion of a work; it ſerves to ſhow vhoſe dimenſions which 
cannot be repreſented in plans, and is neceſſary in the 
building of a fortification. Profiles are generally con- 
firudted upon a ſcale of 30 feet to an inch. It would 
be endleſs to deſcribe all their particular dimenſions ; 
we ſhall therefore lay down the principal rules only, 
given by M. Vauban on this ſubject. 

I, Every work ought to be at leaſt 6 feet higher 
than that before it, ſo that it may command thoſe be- 
fore it ; that is, that the garriſon may fire from all the 
works at the ſame time, with great and ſmall arms, at 
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the beſiegers in their approaches. Notwithſtanding 


this ſpecious pretence, there arc ſeveral authors who Prefiles. 


object againſt it. For, ſay they, if yon can diſcoyer 
the enemy from all the works, they can diſcover, b 
the ſame reaſon, all the works from their batteries, fo 
that they may deſtroy them without being obliged to 
change their ſituation, and thereby diſmount all the 
guns of the place before they come near it. 

But if all the works were of the ſame height, thoſe 
within canaot be deſtroyed, till ſuch time as thoſe be- 
fore them are taken : guns might be placed in the co- 
vert-way and outworks to obſtruct the enemy's ap- 
proach ; and when they come near the place, they 
might be tranſported into the inner-works : and as the 
body of the place would be much lower, the expence 
would be conſiderably diminiſhed. 

But when works are low, they are eaſily enfiladed 
by the ricochet batteries, which is a kind of firing with 
a ſmall quantity of powder, by giving the gun an cle- 
vation of 10 or 12 degrees: this might however be 
partly prevented, by making the parapets near the ſa- 
iant angles, for the ſpace of 8 toiſes on cach ſide 5 or 
6 feet higher than the reſt of the works. 

2. The covert way ſhould be lower than the level- 
ground, otherwiſe the body of the place muſt be raiſed 
very high, eſpecially where there are ſeveral outworks : 
this is to be underſtood only when the works exceed 
each other in height, otherwiſe it nced not be below 
the level. 

3. The baſes of all inward ſlopes of earth ſhould be 
at leaſt equal to the height, if not more. 

4. The baſes of all ontward ſlopes of earth, two- 
thirds of their heights. | 

5. The ſlopes of all walls or revetments ſhould be 
one-fifth of their height; or onc- ſixth might perhaps 
be ſufficient; the height of a wall is eſtimated from 
the bottom of the ditch, and not from the beginning 
of its foundation. 

6. The ſlopes of all parapets and traverſes are one- 
ſixth of their breadth ; that is, 3 feet towards the 
field; or the inſide, where the banquettes ſhould be 3 
feet higher than the outſide. 

7. When the revetment of a rampart goes quite up 
to the top, 4 feet of the upper part is a vertical wall 
of 3 feet thick, with a ſquare ſtone at the top of it 
projecting ſix inches; and a circular one below, or 
where the ſlope begins, of 8 or 10 inches diameter; 
they go quite round the rampart, and the circular pro- 
jection is called the cordon. 

Where the ſtraight part of the wall ends and the 
ſlope begins, the wall is always made 5 feet thick : 
and the counterforts or buttreſſes reach higher than 
that place, 

8, When the rampart is partly walled and partly 
turfed, then one-fifth of the height which is turfed 
muſt be added to 5. feet, to get the thickneſs of the 
wall above. | 

And having the thickneſs of any wall above, by ad- 
ding one-fifth of its height from the bottom of the 
ditch, the ſum will be the thickneſs of the wall at the 
bottom; but if a ſixth part is only taken for the ſlope, 
then a ſixth part muſt be added. 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe arampart of 3o feet high from 
the bottom of the ditch, and that 10 of which are to 
be turfed ; then the fifth part of 10, which is 2, added 

to 
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to 5, gives 7 for the wall above; and as this wall is 
20 feet high, the fifth of which is 4, and 4 added to 
the thickneſs 7 above, gives 11 for the thickneſs near 
the foundation. 

Fig. 1. Repreſents, in military perſpective, the pro- 
files of the body of a place, the ravelin and coyert-way ; 
which gives a clear idca of what is meant by a profile, 
and from which thoſe of all other works may be eaſily 
conceived, 


Sect. II. Of Irregular Fortification. 


Tux moſt eſſential principle in fortification conſiſts 
in making all the fronts of a place equally ſtrong, ſo 
that the enemy may find no advantage in attacking 
either of the ſides. This can happen no otherwiſe in 
2 regular fortification ſituated in a plain or even ground: 
bat as there are but few places which are not irregular 
cither in their works or ſituations, and the nature of 
the ground may be ſuch as makes it impracticable to 
build” them regular: without too great expence ; it is ſo 
much the more neceſſary to ſhow in what conſiſts the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of a town irregularly fortified, ſo 
that the weakeſt part may be made ſtronger by addi- 
tional outworks; as likewiſe, if ſuch a r ack 1s to be 
attacked, o know which is the ſtrongeſt or weakeſt 


part, 


1. Conflruftion of an irregular place ſituated in an 
open country. 


Ir the place to be fortified is an old town, incloſed 
by a wall or rampart, as it moſt frequently happens, the 
engincer is 10 conlider well all the different circum- 
ſtances of the figure, ſituation, and nature of the ground; 
and to regulate his plan accordingly, ſo as to avoid the 
diſadvantages, and gain all the advantages poſlible : 
he ſhould examine, whether by cuttin ſome parts 
of the old wall or rampart, and taking in ſome ground, 
the place can be reduced into a regular figure, or 
nearly ſo; for if that can be done without increaſing 
the expence conſiderably, it ſhould by no means be 
omitted, Old towns have often towers placed from 
diſtance to diſtance, as Douay, Tournay, and many 
other places, which are generally made uſe of, and 
mended when it may be done, If there is a rampart, 
without baſtions or towers, it muſt be well conſidered 
whether baſtions may not be added, or if it is not bet- 
ter to make only ſome outworks : if the ditch about 
this rampart is not too wide and deep, it would be ad- 
vantageous to make detached baſtions ; otherwiſe rave- 
lins and counterguards muſt be conſtructed. Special 
care muſt be taken to make all the ſides of the polygon 
as nearly equal as poſſible, and that the length of the 
lines of defence do not excced the reach of muſket-ſhot ; 
but if that cannot be done, thoſe ſides which are on 
the narroweſt part ſhould be made the longeſt, 

If it ſhould happen that ſome of the ſides are inac- 
ceſſible or of very difficult approach, either on account 
of ſome precipice, marſhy ground, or inundation, they 
may be made much longer than the others which are 
of eaſy acceſs, and the flanks need not be ſo large as 
the reſt; by doing ſo, there will be ſome expences ſa- 
ved, which may be uſed in making the other ſides 
ſtronger by adding more outworks. 

There are few Gtuations but what are more adyan- 
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tageous in ſome parts than in others; it is therefore 
the buſineſs of an engineer to diſtin 
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render thoſe fide ſtrong by art which are not ſo by Fortifica 


nature. 
If the fitoation is low and watery, lanettes or tenail- 
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ted ; becauſe they are not of any great expence, and 
may make a very good defence. But if one ſide of the 
place only is low, and running water is to be had, a ſe- 
cond ditch and r with lunettes may be made, 
by obſerving that if the firſt glacis is made to ſlope, 
ſo as to become even with the level of the water in the 
ſecond ditch ; or if the water can be ſwelled by means 
of dykes or ſluices, ſo as to overflow the beſt part of 
the firſt glacis, it ſhould be done; ſor by fo doing 
theſe works will be able to make a very good defence, 
ſince the beſiegers will find it a difficult matter to lodge 
themſelves upon this glacis ; which cannot be done but 
withia a few toiſcs of the firſt covert-way, where the 
beſieged are ready to receive them, and to deſtroy their 
works with great advantage ; whereas the enemy can- 
not ſupport their workmen but from the ſecond covert- 
Way, which is too far off to be of any great ſervice to 
them. | 

But if the ſituation is of a dry nature, without any 
water about it, caponiers ſhould be made in the great 
ditch, from the curtains to the ravelin, and batteries 
raiſed in the entrance of the ditch before the ravelin, 
whoſe parapet muſt ſlope off into a glacis ſo as to af- 
ford no cover for the enemy behind them. Arrows and 
detached redoubts are likewiſe very proper to be uſed 
in ſuch a caſe ; and ſometimes horn or crown works, if 
it ſhould be thought convenient: but theſe works ſhould 
never be conſtructed without an abſolute neceſſity, ei- 
ther to occupy a ſpot of ground which might be ad- 
vantageous to the enemy, or to eover ſome gate or en- 
trance into the town ; for they are of great expence, 
and their defence ſeems not to be anſwerable to it. 

Moſt of the places in Flanders are fortified with horn- 
works, ſuch as Ipres, Tournay, Lille, and others, 

If the place to be fortified is new, and the ſituation 
will not admit of a regular conſtruction, particular 
care muſt be taken in chooling ſuch a ſpot of ground as 
is moſt advantageous, and leaſt liable to any diſadyan- 
tages either in the building or in the maintaining of it. 
All hills or riſing grounds ſhould be ayoided, which 
might command any part of the works; marſhy grounds, 
becauſe ſuch ſituations are unwholeſome ; or lakes and 
ſtanding waters for the ſame reaſon, excepting a lake 
is or may be made navigable. Good water ſhould be 
had either within the place or near it, for it is abſo. 
lutely neceſſary for men and cattle ; the air ſhould be 
wholeſome ; otherwiſe the continual ſickneſs that may 
reign in ſuch a place might prevent people from coming 
to live in it, and the garriſon would not be in a condi- 
tion to defend themſelves as they ought to do. In ſhort, 
all the different circumſtances attending ſuch an un- 
dertaking ſhould be maturely conſidered before a re ſo- 
lution is taken to fortify any place. 

When a ſituation is fixed upon, the next thing to be 
conſidered is, the bigneſs of the town and the number 
of its outworks; which muſt abſolutely depend upon 
the conſequence ſuch a place is of to a nation. If it is 
only to guard a paſs or entrance into a country, it 
need not be ſo large: but if it is to be a place either to 
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promote or to protect trade, it ſhould be large and com- 
modious : the ſtreets ſhould be wide, and the buildings 
regular and convenient. As to what regards the forti- 
fication, its conſtruftion ſhould depend on the nature of 
the ſituation, and the number of works, on the funds 
or expence a prince or a nation will be at; which, 
however, ought to be according to the benefit ariſing 
from ſuch a place: for as ſuch undertakings are of very 

reat expence, an engineer cannot be too ſparing in 
Fiis works; on the contrary, the greateſt economy 
ſhould be uſed both in regard to the number of works 
and to the conſtruction, The body of the place may 
have (a) revetments quite up to the top, or only in 
part, andthe reſt turfed ; but as to the outworks, they 
ſhould have half revetmeuts, or they may be made 
with turf only: as being not ſo neceſſary to prevent 
the place from being ſurpriſed, which may neverthcteſs 
make a good defence. 

Fig 2. is the plan of an octagon, one half of which 
is ſimilar and equal to the other half; it being ſuppoſ- 
ed, that the ſituation would not admit of fortification 
quite regular. The exterior ſides are each 180 toiſes, 
and the works are conſtructed according to our me- 
thod : but becauſe the ſides AB, EF, are weaker than 
the reſt, as has been proved before, we have added te- 
nailles, redoubts in the ravelins, and lunettes, to ren- 
der them nearly equal in ſtrength with the others ; and 
if counter-guards were made before the baſtions A and 
B, it would effectually ſecure that front, Inſtead of 
lunettes, any other works may be made, as may be 
thought convenient and according to the nature of the 
ground, If it ſhould be judged neceſſary to add other 
outworks to the ravelins all round the place, care muſt 
be taken to add likewiſe more to the fronts AB, EF, 
in order to render the advantages and diſadvantages of 
attacking on either ſide equal. 


2. Conſtruction of an irregular place ſituated on a hill 


or rocks 


Ix the conſtruction of ſuch places, care muſt be taken 
that no neighbouring hill commands any part of the 
works. The town ſhould always be built on the high- 
eſt part; but if it ſhould be thought more convenient 
to place it lower, then the upper part muſt be fortified 
with a fort, The ſitaation ſhould be made level as 
near as poſſible, by removing the earth from ſome places 
to fill up others; and if it cannot well be levelled with- 
out extraordinary expence, works muſt be made on the 
higheſt part, ſo as tv command and protect the lower, 
The works ought to occupy all the upper part of the 
hill; but if it ſhould be too extenſive to be all incloſed, 
or ſo irregular as not to be fortified without great in- 
convenience, the parts which fall without ſhould be 
fortified with ſome detached works, and a communi- 
cation with the place muſt be made either above or un- 
der ground, There ſhould be no cavity or hollow 
roads within cannon-ſhot round about the place, where 
the enemy might be able to approach under cover, If 
there ſhould happen to be a ſpring near the top of the 
hill, it ſhould be incloſed in the fortification ; or if that 
cannot be done, by ſome work or other : for there is 
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nothing more neceſſary, and at the ſame time ſcarcer, 
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in ſach ſituations, than water; ſor which reaſon there lrregular 
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terns are to be made to receive the rain- water, and to 
preſerve it; wells ſhould be dug bkewiſe, though ever 
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uſe. 

Places built on hills or rocks ſhould never be large: 
ſor their uſe is generally to guard paſſes or inlets into a 
country, and are ſeldom uſeful in traffic; and it is a 
difficult matter to provide for a large garriſon in ſuch 
ſituations, neither ſhould any ſuch place be built with- 
out ſome very material reaſons : but when it is abſvlute- 
ly neceſſary, great care and precautiou ſhould be taken 
to render the works as perfect as the ſituation will ad- 
mit of, and at the ſame time to be as frugal in the ex- 
pence as poſlible. 


3. Conſtruction of irregular fortifications ſituated near 
rivers, lakes, or the ſea. 


As the intent of building theſe kind of places is 
chiefly to facilitate and prote trade, they are of more 
importance than any other kind, eſpecially in mari- 
time countries, where the principal ſtrength and power 
depends on them : for which reaſon we ſhall treat of 
this conſtruction more largely than of any other, 

The firſt thing to be conſidered is their ſuuation, 
which ought to be ſuch as to afford a good harbour for 
ſhipping, or a ſafe and eaſy entrance in ſtormy wea- 
ther; but as it is hardly poſſible to find any where ſhips 
may go in and lie ſecure with all winds, care ſhould 
be taken to make them ſafe to enter with thoſe winds 
which are moſt dangerous : but it is not ſufficient that 
the harbour is ſafe againſt ſtormy weather, they ſhould 
likewiſe be ſo againſt an enemy both by land and water; 
for it often happens, that ſhips are deſtroyed where 
it was imagined they were ſecure, which is of tos 
great conſequence not to be provided againſt; for which 
reaſon, forts or batteries muſt be built in the moſt con- 
venient places, to prevent the enemy's ſhips from com- 
ing too near, ſo as to be able to cannonade thoſe in the 
harbour, or fling ſhells among them ; and if there 
is any danger of an enemy's approach by land, high 
ramparts and edifices muſt be built, ſo as to cover 
them. 

When a river is pretty large, and it is not convenient 
for making a harbour without great expence, the ſhips 
may ride along the ſhore ; which, for that reaſon, muſt 
be made acceſlible for ſhips of burthen : this may be 
done by advancing the quay into the river if the water 
is too ſhallow, or c digging the river ſuſſiciently deep 
for that purpoſe. 

And to prevent an enemy from coming up the river, 
forts muſt be built on both ſides, cſpecially where there 
are any turnings or windings, Antwerp is ſuch a 
place : for the Scheldt is ſufficiently deep to carry ſhips 
of great burden, which may come quite near the town- 
wall; and ſcveral forts are built below it on both ſides, 
ſo that it would not be an eaſy matter for an enemy to 
come up the river, 

When the river is but ſmall, ſo that no ſhips of bur- 
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(a) Reveunents are chiefly made to prevent a place from being ſurpriſed : outworks do not want to be made 
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Irregular through ſome of the works, where proper landing- 
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places are contrived, from whence the goods may 
carried in to the place ; as at Sarrclouis, where a horn- 
work is bujlt beyond the Sarre, in the gorge of which 
the goods arc landed, 

if the breadth of the river does not exceed 200 
yards, it commonly paſſes through the middle of the 
town, and proper quays are made on each ſide ; in 
ſuch a caſe, the fortification is ſo contrived, as that 
the river paſſes through the curtain, in order to have 
a baſtion on cach ſide io defend the coming in and go- 
Ing ont. 

When M. Vauban fortified near rivers, he made al- 
ways the exterior ſide near the water much longer than 
any of the others : ſuch as Hunninghen on the Rhine, 
and Sarrelouis on the Sarre ; but for what reaſon he 
fortified theſe places in that manner, has not been teld 
by any author, 

But it is plain that the ſides which terminate at the 
river are the weakelt ; becauſe the beſiegers trenches 
being ſecured by the river, they may draw moſt of their 
troops off, and act therefore with more vigour and 
ſtrength on the other ſide : beſides, as the ſtrength of 
a fide increaſes in proportion as the angle of the poly- 

on is greater, by making the fide next the river 
— the angles at its extremities become wider, and 
conſequently the adjacent ſides ſtronger, 

There are other advantages, beſides thoſe mention- 
ed already, which ariſe from the lengthening that ſide: 
for if the river is pretty deep ſo as not to be fordable, 
that ſide is not liable to be attacked; and by increaſ- 
ing its length, the capacity of the place increaſes much 
more in proportion to the expence, than if more ſides 
were made ; the centre of the place will be likewiſe 
nearer the river, which makes it more convenient for 
tranſporting the goods from the water- ſide to any part 
of the town. 

To illuſtrate this method of M. Vauban's we ſhall 
give the plan of Hunninghen : this place was built for 
the ſake of having a bridge over the Rhine, for which 


reaſon he made it only a pentagon ; the ſide AB next 


to the river is 200 toiſes, and cach of the others but 
180, 
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FORTIN, ForTELET, or Field. ſort, a ſconce or 
little fort, whoſe flanked angles are generally 120 fa- 


Fortitude. th,oms diſtant from one another. 


The extent and figure of fortins are different, ac- 
cording to the ſituation and nature of the ground; ſome 
of them having whole baſtions, and others demi-baſ- 
tions, They are made uſe of only for a time, either 
to defend the lines of circumyallation, or to guard ſome 

allage or dangerous poſt, 

FORTISSIMO, in muſic, ſometimes denoted by 
FFF, or /, ſignifics, to ſing or play very loud or 
ſtrong. 

FORTITUDE, a virtue or quality of the mind, 

encrally conſidered as the ſame with Cougace; tho' 
in a more accurate ſenſe they ſeem to be diſtinguiſh- 
able. Courage may be a virtue or a vice, according 
to citcumſtance; fortitud? is always a virtue ; we ſpeak 


r 


About the ſpace a bc, which lies before the front 
AB, is a ſtone wall; and the paſlages x x are ſhut up 
with ſluices, to retain the water in the ditches in dry 
ſeaſons : and to prevent an enemy from deſtroying the 
ſluice near the point c, whereby the water would run 
out and leave the ditches dry, the redoubt y was built 
in the little iſland hard by, in order to cover that 
fluice ; without which precaution the place might be 
inſulted from the river fide, where the water is ſhallow 
in dry ſcaſons. 

The bornwork K beyond the Rhine was built to co- 
ver the bridge ; but as this work cannot be well de- 
fended croſs the river, the hornwork H was made to 
ſupport the other, 

Before finiſhing the deſcription of this plan, we ſhall 
ſhow how to find the long fide AB. 

After having inſcribed the two ſides GE, GF, in a 
circle, draw the diameter CD, ſo as to be equally di- 
ſtant from the line joining the points E F that is 
parallel to it. On this diameter ſet off 100 toiſes on 
cach ſide of the centre ; from theſe poims draw two 
indefinite perpendiculars to the diameter ; then if from 
the points EF, as centres, two arcs are deſcribed witn 
a radius of 180 toiſes, their interſections, A and B, 
with the ſaid perpendiculars, will determine the long 
ſide AB, as likewiſe the other two FB and EA. In 
like manner may be found the long or ſhort ſide of any 
polygon whatſocver. 

When a place near a river is to be fortified for the 
ſafety of commerce, particular care ſhould be taken in 
leaving a good ſpace between the houſes and the water» 
ſide, to have a key or landing place for goods brought 
by water; it ſhould alſo be contrived to have proper 
places for ſhips and boats to lie ſecure in ſtormy wea- 
ther, and in time of a ſiege ; and as water-carriage is 
very advantageous for tranſporting goods from one 
place to another, as likewiſe for bringing the neceſſary 
materials, not only for building the fortifications, but 
alſo the place itſelf, the expences will be leſſened con- 
ſiderably when this convenience can be had ; for which 
reaſon, places ſhould never be built any where elſe but 
near rivers, lakes, or the ſea ; excepting in extraordi- 
nary caſes, where it cannot be avoided, 
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Sect. II. 


Of 
Irregular 
Fortifica- 
tion, 
— — 
Plate 
CXCIX. 


of deſperate courage, but not of deſperate fortitude. Fortitude. 
A contempt or negle& of danger, without regard to 


conſequences, may be called courage ; and this ſome 
brutes have as well as we: in them it is the eflect 
of natural inſtin chiefly ; in man it depends partly 
on habit, partly on ſtrength of nerves, and partly on 
want of confideration, But fortitude is the virtue of 
a rational and conſiderate mind, and is founded in a 
ſenſe of honour and a regard to duty. There may be 
courage in fighting a duel, though that folly is more 
frequently the effect of cowardice : there may be cou- 
rage in an act of piracy or robbery ; but there can be 
no fortitude in perpetrating a crime. Fortitude im- 
plies a love of equity and of public good: for, as Plato 
and Cicero obſerve, courage exerted for a ſelfiſh pur- 
poſe, or withont a regard to juſtice, ought to be called 
audacity rather than fortitude, 


* 


This | 


Fertitude, 


FOR 


This virtne takes different names, according as it 


Fortuna. acts in oppoſition to different ſorts of evil; but ſome 
ot thoſc names arc applied with conſiderable latitude. 


With reſpet to danger in general, fortitude may be 
termed infrepidity ; with reſpect to the dangers of war, 
valoaur; with reſpect to pain of body or diſtreſs of 
mind, patience ; With reſpect to labour, acliviiy; with 
reſpect to injury, forbearance ; with reſpect to our con- 
dition in general, magnanimity. 

Fortitude is very becoming in both ſexes ; but eou- 
rage is not ſo ſuitable to the female character: for in 
women, on ordinary occaſions of danger, a certain de- 
gree of timidity is not unſeemly, becauſe it betokens 
gentleneſs of diſpoſition. Yet from thoſe of very high 
rank, from a queen or an empreſs, courage in emer- 
gencies of great public danger would be expected, and 
the want of it blamed; we ſhould overlook the ſex, 
and conſider the duties of the ſtation. In general, 
however, maſculine boldneſs in a woman is diſagree- 
able; the term virago conveys an offenſive idea. The 
female warriors of antiquity, whether real or fabulous, 
Camilla, Thaleſtris, and the whole community of AMa- 
ZONsS, were unamiable perſonages. But female cou- 
rage exerted in defence of a child, a huſband, or a near 
relation, would be true fortitude, and deſerye the 
higheſt encomiums. 

he motives to fortitude are many and powerful. 
This virtue tends greatly to the happineſs of the in- 
dividual, by giving compoſure and preſence of mind, 
and keeping the other paſſions in due ſubordination. 
To public good it is eſſential; for without it, the in- 
dependence and liberty of nations would be impoſſible. 
It gives to a character that elevation which poets, ora- 
tors, and hiſtorians, have in all ages vied with one an- 
other ts celebrate. Nothing ſo effectually inſpires it 
as rational piety; the fear of God is the belt ſecurity 
againſt any other fear. A true eſtimate of human 
life; its ſhortneſs and uncertainty ; the numberleſs 
evils and temptations to which by a long continuance 
ia this world we muſt anavoidably be expoſed ; ought 
by no means to diſcourage or to throw any gloom on 
our future proſpects : they ſhould teach us, that many 
things are more formidable than death; and that no- 
thing is loſt, but much gained, when, by the appoint- 
ment of Providence, a well-ſpent life is brought to a 
concluſion. 

Let it be conſidered too, that puſillanimity and fear- 
falneſs can never avail us any thing. On the contra- 
ry they debaſe our nature, poiſon all our comforts, 
and make us deſpicable in the eyes of others; they 
darken our reaſon, diſconcert our ſchemes, enfeeble 
our efforts, extinguiſh our hopes, and add teufold 
poignancy to all the evils of life, In battle, the brave 
ſoldier is in leſs danger than the coward ; in leſs dan- 
ger even of death and wounds, becauſe better prepared 
to defend himſelf; in far leſs danger of infelicity ; and 
has before him the animating hope of victory and ho- 
nour, So in life, the man of true fortitude is in heſs 
danger of diſappointment than others are, becauſe his 
underſtanding is clear, and his mind diſencumbered ; 
he is prepared to meet calamity without the fear of 
ſinking under it; and he has before him the near pro- 
ſpe of another life, in which they who piouſly bear 
the evils of this will obtain a glorious reward. 

FORTUNA, a goddeſs worſhipped with great de- 


* 


1 


F O R 


votion by the ancient Greeks and Romans; who be- Fortunate, - 
lieved her to preſide over human affairs, aud to diſtri» Fortune, 


bute wealth and honour at her pleaſure, See Fox+ 
TUNE, 
FORTUNATE-1sLANnDs, in ancient geography, 


certain iſlands (concerning the ſituation of which au- 
thors are not agreed) famous for the golden apples of 
the HesPERIDES,—The common opinion is, tha they 
are the Canarr Iſlands. 

FORTUNE (Tozy) „ a name which among the ans 
cients ſeems to have denoted a principle of fortuity, 
whereby things came to paſs, without being 3 
tated thereto: but what and whence that principle is, 
they do not ſeem to have ever preciſely thought. — 
Hence their philoſophers are often intimating, that 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their 
ignorance ; and that they call Fortune whatever befals 
a man without his knowing for what purpoſe. Hence 
Juvenal (far. x. ver. 366.) affirms, there were men 
who made a deity of Fortune. | 


Nullum numen able, ſi fit prudentia ; [ed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cælogue locamus. 


The ingenious Mr Spence gives another reading of this 
paſlage : 
Nullum numen habes, ſi fit prudentia ; ſed te 
No: facimus, Fortuna, deam celoque locamus , 

This reading, he thinks, agrees beſt with the context: 
Jovenal ſays, ver. 356. that the two things we ſhould 
pray for are good health and d ſenfe, that we 
might be the authors of our own happineſs if we plea» 
ſed, ver. 363 ; that virtue is the only way to true hap- 
pineſs, ver. 364 ; that if we ourſelves are prudent, For- 
tune has no power over us; and that, in truth, ſhe is 
no goddeſs at all, and has only uſurped a ſeat in heaven 
from the folly of mankind, ver. 366. Fortune was not 
conſidered as a deity by the old Romans, but was made 
ſo by the deyotion and folly of the vulgar; and Mr 
Spence ſays, that he has ſeen an ancient gem, in which 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, is repreſented as turn- 
ing away her head from Fortune, in an attitude of 
di "oaths and rejecting her; (Polymetis, p. 150, 154. 
&c. | | 
According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, 
fortune in reality was only the arrival of things in a 
ſudden and unexpected manner, without any apparent 
cauſe or reaſon : ſo that the philoſophical ſenſe of the 
word coincides with what is yulgarly called chance. 

But in religion it had a farther force; altars and 
temples in great numbers were conſecrated to this 
Fortune, as à deity, This intimates, that the hea- 
thens had perſonified, and even deified, their chance; 
and conceived her as a ſort of goddeſs, who diſpoſed 
of the fate of men at her pleaſure, Hence that inyo- 
cation of Horace, O diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
in the 35th ode of the firſt book, where he recom- 
mends Augaſtus, then preparing for a viſit to Britain, 10 
her protection. From theſe different ſentiments it may 
be inferred, that the ancients at one time took For- 
tune for a peremptory cauſe, bent upon doing good to 
ſome, and perſecuting others; and ſometimes for 2 
blind inconſtant cauſe, without any view or determina- 
tion at all, | 

If then the word fortune had no certain idea in the 
mouth of thoſe who erected altars to her, much lels 
can it be aſcertained what it denotes in the mind of 
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FOR 


Fortune thoſe who now uſe the word in their writings. 


They 
who would ſubſtitute the name Providence in lieu of 


Forum. that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half 


the phraſes wherein the word occurs. 

Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by Neceſſity, 
holding nails and wedges in her hands, with a cramp- 
iron, and melted lead to faſten it ; rarely accompanied 
with Fidelity, unleſs when ſhe abandons a family ; for 
in that caſe Fidelity never fails to depart with her, as 
well as friends, 

She is diſreſpe&fully ſpoken of by moſt of the Ro- 
may writers, and repreſented as blind, inconſtant, un- 
juſt, and _— in miſchief, (Ovid ad Liv. ver. 52. 
ver. 374. Hor. lib. i. od. 34. ver. 26. lib. iii. od. 29. 
ver. 51, Statins, Theb. xii. ver. 505.) However, they 
had a good as well as a bad Fortune, a conſtant and 
inconſtant Fortune; the latter of which was repreſent- 
ed with wings, and a wheel by her, ee lib. iii. od. 
29. ver. 56.) Juvenal alludes to a ſtatue of Fortune, 
which exhibited her under a very good character, as 
the patroneſs of the = infants that were expoſed by 
their parents in the ſtreets, (Sat. vi. ver. 605.) 

The painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, with 
a bandage before her eyes, to ſhow that ſhe acts withont 
diſcernment, and ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs 
her inſtability, The Romans, ſays Lactantius, repre- 
ſented her with a cornucopia, and the helm of a ſhip, 
to ſhow that ſhe diſtributes riches, and directs the af- 
fairs of the world. In effect, it is with ſuch characters 
that we ſce her repreſented on ſo many medals, with the 
inſcriptions, FORTY NA AVG. FORTVNA REDVE, FOR- 
TVU AVG. of REDVYCIS, &c. Sometimes ſhe is ſeen 
pointing at a globe before her feet, with a ſcepire in 
one hand, and holding the cornucopia in the other. 

The Romans had a virile as well as a mulicbrian 
Fortune, for the objects of their adoration : the For- 
tuna virilis was honoured by the men, and the Fortuna 
mulicbriz by the women. They honoured Fortune allo 
under a variety of other appellations. 

The Romans derived the worſhip of Fortune from 
the Greeks, under the reign of Servius Tullius, who 
dedicated the firſt temple to her in the public market, 
Nero alſo built a temple to Fortune, The Fortune 
worſhipped at Aatium was probably of the moſt ex- 
alted character of any among the Romans; if we may 
judge by the account which Horace gives us of the 
great ſolemn proceſſions that were made to her, (Hor. 
lib, i. od. 35. ver. 22) But the moſt celebrated tem- 
ple of Fortune was at Præneſte. Statius ſpeaks of ſe- 
veral Fortincs there, and calls them the Praneſtine 
forores, (Lib. i. Sylv. iii. ver. 80.) 

Forruxt-Tellers. Perſons pretending to tell fortunes 
are to be paniſhed with a year's impriſonment, and 
ſtanding ſour times on the pillory, Stat. 9 Geo, II. 
e. 5. a 

FORTY-pays Court, the court of attachment or 
woodnnt:, held before the verderors of the foreſt once 
every forty days, to inquire concerning all offenders 
apainſt vert and veniſon. See ATTACHMENT. 

FCRUM, in Roman antiquity, a public ſtanding 
place within the city of Rome, where cauſes were ju- 
dicially tried, and orations delivered to the people. 

FokuM was alſo uſed for a place of traffic, anſwer- 
ing io our market-place. Theſe were generally called 
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FOR 


fora venalia ; in contradiſtinction to the former, which 
were called fora civilia. | 

T _— civilia were public courts of juſtice, very 
magnificent in themſclves, and ſurrounded with porti- 
cos and ſtately edifices; of theſe there were ſix very 
remarkable: 1. Forum Romanum. 2. Julianum. 3. All, 
guſtum. 4. Palladium. 5. Forum Trajani. 6. Forum Sa- 
tuſtii. The Forum Komanum was the moſt noted, and 
is often called ſimply Forum, by way of eminence. 
Here was the pleading-place called Roſtra, the Comi- 
tium, the ſanctuary of Saturn, temple of Caſtor, &c. 
Sce Ros IA, CoMITIUM, &c. 

The fora venalia, or market- places, were very nu- 
merous. The chief of them were the forum boarium for 
oxen or beef; ſuarium for ſwine ; piſtorium for bread ; 
cupedinarium tor dainties ; 6/itorium for garden ſtuff, 

The Grecian Age, exactly correſponds with the Ro- 
man fora, being places where courts and markets were 
held. At Athens they had many fora, but the chief 
of them were the o and the new, 

Forum Iudicere, was the act of the prætor appointing 
the place in Rome where cauſes were to be tried. 
Agere forum denoted the bringing on cauſes out ot 
Rome, in a Roman province (Cicero, Suctonius) ; the 
ſame with agere conventum (Florus). 

The term forum added to a proper name, denoted 
ſome market town or borough ; as, 

Forum Alieni, a place mentioned only by Tacitus ; 
and, from what he ſays of it, thought to be Ferrara, 
capital of the duchy of that name in Italy. E. Long. 
12. 5. N. Lat. 44. 46. 

Forum Apii (Cicero, Luke); a town of the Volſci, 
in Latiam, on the Via Appia, a little beyond the Tres 
Tabernz ; ſect down in the Jeruſalem Itinerary as ſi- 
— near the river Nymphæus: now entirely ex- 
rtiner, 

Forum Cornelii, a town of the Ciſpadana, built by 
Sylla : Now Imola, a city in the Romania, and terri- 
tory of the pope. E. Long. 12. 12. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

Forum Domitii, a town of Gallia Narbonenlis; pro- 
bably built by Ahenobarbus Domitius, who command- 
ed in thofe parts: Now Frontigan, or Frontigniac, in 
Languedoc, near the Mediterrancan. E. Leng. 3. 30. 
N. Lat. 43. 30. 

Foxum Fuluii, a ion of Liguria, ſurnamed Valen- 
tinum ; from Which it is conjectured that it is now 
V/alenza, 'in the duchy of Milan ; which is confirmed 
by Peutinger's diſtances, E. Long. 99. N. Lat. 459. 

Forum Gallorum, a ſmall town of the Ciſpadana, on 
the Via Emilia, eight miles from Mutina, beyond the 
river Scultenna. Here Antony defeated Panſa, and 
was in his turn defeated by Hirtius: Now Caſtelfranco, 
in the territory of Bologna. — Another Forum Callorum, 
a town of the Vaſcones in the Hither Spain: Now 
Currea, a ſmall town of Arragon. 

Forum Julium. There are ſeveral towns of this 
name; as a Forum Julinm, of Galiia Narbonenſis; or 
Forojulium : Now Frejus, or Frejules, in Provence, at 
the mouth of the Argens. Forum Fulium Carnorum, 10 
the north of Aquileia, in the Tranſpadana ; Now Civi- 
dal di Friuli, formerly Gividal d' Auſiria, in the terri- 
tory of Venice. 

Forum Jutuntorum, a town of the Inſubres, in the 
Tranſpadana : Now Crema, capital of the Cremaſco, 
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FOS 
Forum in the territory of Venice, E. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 


5. 20. 
; Forum Livii, a town of the Semnones, in the Ciſ- 
padana : Now Forli, in Romania, E. Long. 12. 45. 
N. Lat 44. 25. 

Forum Seguſianorum, ſituated on the caſt ſide of the 
Liger, in Gallia Celtica : Now Feurs, on the Loire, 
in the Lionnois, capital of the territory of Forez. E. 
Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 45. 44. 

Forum Tiberii, a town of the Pagus Tigurinus, in 
Belgica, on the left or ſouth fide of the Rhine: Now 
Kayſerſtull ; literally the tribunal of Tiberius, which he 
held there when commander in the Rhetian war. 

Forum Vulcani (Strabo) : the Campi Fhlegraci of 
Pliny : a plain in Campania, encompaſſed with rocky 
eminences, near Puteoli, and diſtant from it two miles 
towards Naples, cmitting ſmake, and in ſome places 
flame, like a large extenſive furnace, and yielding ſul- 
phur : Now called So/fatara, in the Terra di Lavoro. 

Forum, is alſo uſcd, among caſuiſts, &c. for juriſ- 
diction : thus they ſay, In 2 legis, &c. 

FOSS, or Fossx, in fortification, &c. a ditch or 
moat. The word is Freach, formed of the Latin par- 
ti ciple ſeſſum, of the verb fodio“ I dig.” 

Foss, Foſſa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, 
with a large aperture, but no exit or perforation. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a ſinus. 

Foss is particularly uſed for the cavity or denture in 
the back part of the neck. 

FOSSA MAGNA, or NAVICULARIS, is an obleng ca- 
vity, forming the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and 
which preſents itſelf upon opening the labia ; and in 
the middle whereof are the carunculæ myrtiformes, See 
ANATOMY, p. 470. 

Foss , in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ditch full of wa- 
ter, where women committing felony were drowned; 
as men were hanged : Nam et ip ſi in omuibustenemeutis 
ſuis om em ab antiquo legalem habuere juſtit iam, videlicet 


Ferrum, fiſſam, furcas, et ſimilia. In another ſenſe it is 


taken for a grave, as appears by cheſe old veries: 


Hic jacent in foſſa Bede venerabilis gn 
Hic et foſſatur, qui bis erat bic cathedratus. 

Foss-way was anciently one of the four great Ro- 
man high-ways of England: ſo called, according to 
Cambden, becauſe it was ditched on both ſides, which 
was the Roman method of making highways. 

FOSSARII, in antiquity, a kind of officers in 
the caſtern church, whoſe buſineſs was to inter the 
dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created 950 
foſſaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges 
or companies of tradeſmen : he adds, that they were 
exempred from taxes, ſervices, burdenſome offices, &c. 

F. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euchologion, 
in ſinuates that the foſſarii were eſtabliſhed in the times 
of the apoſtles ; and that the young men, Who carried 
off the body of Ananias, and thoſe perſons full of the 
fear of God who interred St Stephen, were of the 
number. 

St ex aſſures us, that the rank of ſoſſarii held the 
firſt place among the clerks; but he is to be underſtood 
of thoſe clerks only who had the direction and intend- 
ance of the interment of the devout. 

FOSSE, the Roman Military-way in South Britain, 


( 37s ] 


begins at Totneſs, and paſſes through Exeter, Ivel- Foffil. 
cheſter, Shepton-Mallet, Bath, Cirenceſter, Leiceſter, 


FOS 


the Vale of Belvoir, Newark, Lincoln, to Barton up- 
on the Humber, being ſtill viſible in ſeveral parts, tho? 
of 1400 years ſtanding. It had the name from the foſ- 
ſes or ditches made by the ſides of it. 


FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory, denotes, in general, 


every thing dug out of the earth, whether they be na- CC & CCI. 


tives thereof, as metals, ſtones, ſalts, carths, and other 
minerals; or extrancous, repoſited in the bowels of the 


earth by ſome extraordinary means, as earthquakes, the 


deluge, &c. Sec METAL, STONE, &c. 
ative foſſils, according to Dr Hill, are ſabſtances 
found either buricd in the earth, or ly ing on its ſur face 
of a plain ſimple ſtructure, and ſhowing no ſigns of 
containing veſſels or circulating juices, Theſe are ſub- 
divided by the ſame author, 1. Into ſoſſils naturally 
and eſſentially ſimple, Of theſe, ſome are neither in- 
flammable nor ſoluble in wates ; as ſimple earths, talcs, 
fibrariz, gypſum, ſelenitæ, cryſtal, and ſpars: others, 
though uninflammable, are ſoluble in water; as all the 
ſimple ſalis: and others, on the contrary, are inflam- 
mable, but not ſoluble in water; as ſulphur, auripig- 
mentum, zarnich, amber, ambergris, gagates, aſ- 
phaltum, ampelites, lithanthrax, naphtha, and piſſaſ- 
phalta. 2, The ſecond general ſubdivifion of foſſils 
comprehends all ſuch as are naturally compound, but 
unmetallic., Of theſe, ſome are neither inflammable, 
nor ſoluble in water; as compound earths, ſtones, ſep- 
tariz, ſiderochita, ſemipellucid gems, &c. others are 
ſoluble in water, but not inflammable ; as all the me- 
tallic ſalts: and, laſtly, ſome are inflammable, but not 
ſoluble in water; as the marcaſutes, pyritz, and phlo- 
gonla, 3. The third, and laſt, general diviſion of 
ollt's comprehends all the metallic ones; which are 
bodics naturally hard, remarkably heavy, and fuſible 
in fie. Of theſe, ſome are perfectly metallic, as be- 
iug malleable when pure; ſuch are gold, lead, ſilver, 
copper, iron, and tin: others are imperfectly metal- 
lic, as not bcing malleable even in their pureſt ſtate;; 
ſuch are antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and.quick- 
ſilver or mercury. Of all which ſubſtances, the rea- 
der will find a particular deſcription under their re- 
{pcctive heads. | 
Extranious ſoſſils are bodies of the vegetable or ani- 
mal kingdoms aceidentally buried in the earth. Of the 
vegetable kingdom, there are principally three kinds, 
trees or parts of them, herbaceous plants, and corals ; 
and of the animal kingdom there arc tour kinds, ſea- 
ſhells, the teeth or bony palates and bones of fithes, 
complete-fiſhes, and the bones of land-animals. See 
Bonts, TREE, WooD, PLANT, SHELL, &c. 
Theſe advemitious or extraneous foſlils, thus found 
buried in great abundance in divers parts of the earth, 
have employed the curiolty of ſeveral of our la- 
reſt naturaliſts, who have cach their ſeveral ſyſtem to 
account for the ſurpriſing appearances of petrehed ſea- 
fiſhes, in places far remote from the ſea, and on 
the tops of mountains ; ſhells in the middle of quarries 
of ſtoue; and of elephants teeth, and bones of divers 
animals, peculiar to the ſouthern climates, and plants 
ouly growing in the eaſt, found ſoſſil in our northern 
and weſtern parts. 
Some will have theſe ſhells, &c. to be real 2 
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ren, and None plants, formed after the uſual manner of flocked to hear him: and Mr Pope has honoured him Foſter 
Poſter. other figured ſtones ; of which opinion is the learned with a commendatory couplet in his ſatires; which, ' 
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Another opinion is, that theſe foſſil ſhells, with all 
their foreign bodics found within the earth, as bones, 
trees, plants, &c, were buried therein at the time of 
the univerſal deluge ; and that, having been penetra- 
ted either by the bituminous matter abouuding chiefly 
in watery places, or by the ſalts of the earth, * have 
been preſerved entire, and ſometimes petrefied. 

Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops of 
the higheſt mountains, could never have been carried 
thither by the waters, even of the deluge ; inaſmach as 
moſt of theſe aquatic animals, on account of the weight 
of their ſhells, always remain at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, and never move but cloſe along the ground. They 
imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of the 
deluge, intermixed with the ſalt waters of the ſea, up- 
on the ſurface of the earth, might well give occaſion 
to the product ion of ſhells of diverſe kinds in different 
climates ; and that the aniverſal ſaltneſs of the water 
was the real cauſe of their reſemblance tothe ſca-ſhells, 
as the lakes formed daily by the retention of rain or 
ſpring water produce different kinds. 

Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the 
rivers, with thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the 
whole ſurface of the earth upſide down; after the ſame 


manner as the waters of the Loire, and other rivers, 


which roll in a ſandy bottom, overturn all their ſands, 
and even the carth itſelf, in their ſwellings and inun- 
dat ions; and that in this general ſubverſion, the ſhells 
came io be interred here, fiſhes there, trees there, &c. 
Sce DELUGE. 

Dr Woodward, inhis Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, 
purſuing and improving the hypotheſis of Dr Burnet, 
maintains the whole maſs of earth, with every thing 
belonging thereto, to have been ſo broken and diſſol- 
ved at the time of the deluge, that a new earth was 
then formed on the boſom of the water, conliſting of 
different ſtrata, or beds of terreſtrial matter, ranged 
over each other uſnally according to the order of their 
ſpecific gravities, By this means, plants, animals, and 
eſpecially fiſhes and ſhells, not yet diflolved among 
the reſt, remained mixed and blended among the mi- 
neral and foſſil matters ; which preſerved them, or at 
leaſt aſſumed and retained their figures and impreſſions 
either indentedly, or in relievo. 

Sce more on this ſubje& under the article EART M, 
paſſi m. See alſo PETRIFACTIONS and STRATA, 

FossILLE Pitch, See PETROLEUM. 

FOSTER (Dr James), a moſt diſtinguiſhed and 

pular diſſenting miniſter, born at Exeter in 1697. 

e began to preach in 1718 ; and ſtrong diſputes ari- 
ſing ſoon after, among the deſſenters, concerning the 
Trinity and ſubſcription to teſts, his judgment deter- 
mining him to the obnoxjous opinions, the clamour 
grew loud againſt him, and occaſioned more than one 
removal. His talents were hid among obſcure coun- 
try congregations, until 1724 ; when he was choſen 
to ſucceed Dr Gale in Barbican, where he laboured as 

aſtor above 20 years. The Sunday cvening- lecture, 
— in the Old Jury meeting-houſe in 1728, and 
which he conducted with ſuch uncommon applauſe for 


ons and ranks in liſe 


«more than 20 years, rr his abilities as 


a preacher. Perſons of all per 
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—— Dr Liſter. ' however, his commentator laboured to deſttoy the in- Fothergill. 


tention of by a frivolous note. In 1746, he attended 
the unhappy lord Kilmarnock, at his execution on 
Tower-hill ; an office which thoſe wholived with him 
imagined made too deep an impreſſion on his ſympa- 
thizing ſpirit, as his vivacity abated from that time. 
He died in 1753; after having publiſhed ſeveral va- 
luable compolitions and ſermons ; particularly, 1. A 
Detence of Chriſtianity, again Tindal's Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation. 2. An Eſſay on Fundamentals. 
3. Four volumes of Sermons. 4. Diſcourſes on Natural 
Religion and Social Virtue, in 4to. 

FosTER (Samuel), an ingenious Engliſh mathema- 
tician of the laſt century, and aſtronomical profeſſor in 
Greſham college, was one of that learned aſſociation 
which met for cultivating the new philoſophy during 
the political con fuſions, and which Charles II. cſta- 
blithed into the Royal Society. Mr Foſter, however, 
died in 1652, before this incorporation took place; 
but wrote a number of mathematical and aſtronomical 
treatiſes, too many to particularize. There were two 
other mathematical ſtudents of this name; William 
Foſter, a diſciple of Mr Oughtred, who taught in Lon- 
don; and Mark Foſter, author of a treatiſe on trigo- 
nometry, who lived later than the former two. 

FOTHER, or FoDbDER, is a weight of lead, con- 
taining eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty fone 
and a half; fo that it is about a ton or common cart- 
load. Among the plumbers in London, it is nineteen 
handred and a half ; and at the mines it is two and 
twenty hundred and a half. The word is of Teutonic 
origin, from fuder. 

FOTHERGILL (Dr George), was born in Weſt- 
morcland in 1705, where his family had been long 
ſcated on a competent eſtate that had deſcended regu- 
larly for ſeveral generations. After an academical 
education in Queen's college, Oxford, of which he be- 
came afellow, he was, in 1751, elected principal of 
St Edmund's- hall, and preſented to the the vicarage of 
Brumley in Hampſhire. Having been long afflicted 
with an aſthma, he died in 1760. lic was the author 
of a collection of much eſteemed ſermons, in 2 vols 8 vo. 
The firſt volume conſiſts of occaſional diſcourſes, pub- 
liſhed by himſelf ; the {ſecond printed from his MSS. 

FoOTHERGILL (Dr John), alate eminent pbyſician, 
ſon of John and Margaret, quakers, was born in 1712, 
at Carr End in Yorkſhire, where his father, who had 
been a brewer at Knareſborough (after having travel- 
led from one end of America to the other), lived re- 
tired on a ſmall eſtate which he cultivated. The 
Doctor was the ſecond of five children (four ſons and 
a daughter), aud received his education under the care 
of his grandfather Thomas Hough, a perſon of fortune 
in Cheſhire (which gave hima predilection for that 
county), and at Sedburg in Yorkthire. He afterwards 
ſerved his time to one Mr Bartlett an apethecary at 
Bradford, From thence he removed to London, and 
became a pupil of Dr (afterwards Sir Edward) Wil- 
mot at St Thomas's Hoſpital. He then went to the 
univerſity of Edingburgh to ſtudy phyſic, and took his 
doctor's degree there. From Edinburgh he went to 
Leyden : whence, after à ſhort ſtay, he returned to 
London, and began to practiſe about the year 1740, 

in 
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Fothergill. in a honſe in White-hart Court, Lombard-ſtreet, where 
S—v— he reſided during the greateſt part of his life, and ac- 


quired moſt of his fortune. In 1746, he was admitted 
a licentiate of the college of phyſicians in London ; 
and in 1754 a fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which 
he was a conſiderable benefactor. He afterwards be- 
came a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
and a member both of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties. He continued his practice with uninterrupted 
ſucceſs till within the laſt two years of his life, when the 
illneſs which he had brought on himſelf by unremitted 
attention, obliged him to give up a conſiderable part of 
it. Beſides his application to medical ſcience, he had 
- Imbibed an early caſte for natural hiſtory, improved by 
his friend Peter Collinſon, and employed himſelf on co- 
quillage and ſmaller objects of botany. He was for many 
years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman's Maga- 
Zinc where hisobſervations on the weather and diſeaſes 
were begun in April 1751, and diſcontinued in the be- 
ginning of 1756, being diſappointed in his views of exci - 
ting other experienced phy ſicians in different parts to 
imitate the example. He had very extenſive practice, but 
he did not add to his art any great or various improve- 
ments, His pamphlet on the ulcerous ſore throat is, 
on every account, the beſt of his publications; but 
owes much of its merit to the information of the late 
Dr Letherland, It was firſt printed in 1748, on the 
re-appearance of that fatal diſorder which in 1739 had 
carried off the two only ſons of Mr Pelham. In 1762 
Dr Fothergill purchaſed an eſtate at Upton in Eſſex ; 
and formed a botanic garden there, the ſecond in Eu- 
rope: Kew is the firſt. In 1766 he began regularly 
to withdraw, from Midſummer to Michaclmas, from 
the exceſſive fatigue of his profeſſion, to Lee- Hall, near 
Middlewich, in Cheſhire; which, though he only rent- 
ed it by the year, he had ſpared noexpence to improve. 
He took no fees during this receſs, but attended to 
preſcribe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a-weck. 
In 1767, after he found himſelf obliged to relax his 
attention to buſineſs, he removed from his houſe in the 
city, to reſide in Harpur-ſtreet, Red-Lion Square. 
Some time before his death he had been induſtrions to 


contrive a method of generating and preſerving ice in 


the Weſt-Indies. He was the patron of Sidney Par- 
kinſon, and drew up the preface prefixed to his account 
of the voyage to the South Seas. At his expence al- 
ſo was made and printed an entire new tranſlation of 
the whole Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals, by Anthony Purver, a quaker, in two volumes, 
1764, folio, and alſo, in 1780, an edition of biſhop 
Piercy's “ Key to the New Teſtament,” adapted to the 
uſe of a ſeminary of young Quakers, at Acworth, near 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, founded in 1778 by the Society, 
who purcbaſed, by a ſubſcription in which Dr Fother- 
gill ſtood foremoſt, the houſe and an eſtate of thirty 
acres which the Foundling Hoſpital held there, bat 
which they found inconvenient for their purpoſe on 
account of diſtance. The Doctor himſelf firſt project- 
ed this on the plan of a ſmaller inſtitution of the ſame 
kind at Gilderſomes. He alſo endowed it handſome- 
ly by his will. It now contains above zoo children of 
both ſexes, who are cloathed and inſtructed. Among 
the other beneficent ſchemes ſiggeſted by Dr Fother- 
gill were thoſe of bringing fiſh to Logdon by land car- 
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tended to deſtroy a ſuppoſed combination; and of ren- F 
dering bread much cheaper, though equally whole 
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ſome, to the poor, by making it with one part of po- 
tatoes and three parts of houſehold foe." tee his 
public benefactions, his encouragements of ſcience, the 
inſtances of his attention to the health, the police, the 
convenience of the metropolis, &c, we cannot pretend 
to ſpecify. The fortune which Dr Fothergill had a- 

uired was immenſe ; and, taking all things together, 
the houſe and moveables in Harpur-ſtreet, the property 
in Eſſex, and the eſtate in Cheſhire (which he held on 
a leaſe), and his ready money, amounted to L.80,0co. 
His buſineſs when he was in full practice was calcula- 
ted at near L. ooo per annum. In the influenza of 
1775 and 1776, he is ſaid to have had 60 patients on 
his liſt daily, and his profit was eſtimated at L. 8000 
per annum. 

The diſorder which haſtened his death was a ſcir- 
rhus of the proſtata, and an obſtruction in the bladder 
(in which were found after his death two quarts of 
water), which had been gradually coming on him for 
ſix years paſt, occaſioned by a delicacy, which made 
him unwilling to alight from his carriage: and when, 
after his temporary recovery from it the year before he 
died, he ſubmitted to nſe relief in his carriage, it was 
too late, He died at his houſe in Harpur-ſtrect, De» 
cember 26. 17380; and his remains were interred, Ja- 
nuary 5. in the Quakers burying-ground at Winch» 
more-hill, whither they were accompanied by more 
than 70 coaches and poſt-chaiſes, notwithſtanding the 
intention of the executors to have the funcral private. 
The Doctor by his will appointed, that his ſhells, and 
other pieces of natural hiſtory, ſhould be offered toths 
late Dr Hunter at L. 500 under the valuation he or- 
dered to be taken of them. Accordingly Dr Hunter 
bought them for L. 1200. The drawings and collec- 
tions in natural hiſtory were alſo to be offered to Mr 
(now Sir Joſeph) Banks at a valuation. His Engliſh 
portraits and prints, which had been collected by Mr 
John Nickolls of Ware, and purchaſed by him for 80 
guincas, were bought for 200 guineas by Mr Thane. 
His books were ſold by auction, April 30. 1781, and 
the eight following days. His houſe and garden at 
Upton, in which 15 men were conſtantly employed, 
were valued at L. 10,000. He ſpared no expence to 
angment this as well as his other collections. He had 
an ingenious artiſt qualified ro colle& for him at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and another on the Alps, and 
employed for ſeveral years before his death a painter 
in natural hiſtory at Leeds. 

Dr Fothergill's character was excellent. A tranſ- 
action, indeed, with regard to one Dr Leeds, gave oc- 
caſion to ſome of his enemies to blame him; but how 
unjuſtly, has been abundantly ſhown by his biogra- 
phers Dr Elliott and Dr Lettſome. Beſides the pam- 
phlet already mentioned, Dr Fothergill wrote a conſi- 


derable number of Tracts, which are now collected in- 


to one volume Byo, by Dr Elliott. He ſometimes 
wrote in the newſpapers, and is ſaid to have been the 
author of more than 100 letters in the Gazeteer con- 
ceraing the New Pavement. 

FOTHERGILLA, in botany : A genus of the di- 


gynia order, belonging io the polyandriaclaſs of * — 
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The calyx is lobed, moſt entire; there is no corolla; 
the germen bifid ; the capſule bilocular ; and the cells 
two valved ; the ſceds ſolitary and bony. 

FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring 
to ſtop a leak in the bottom of a ſhip while ſbe is afloat, 
either under ſail or at anchor. It is uſually performed 
in the following manner: A baſket is filled with aſhes, 
cinders, and chopped rope-yarns, and looſcly covered 
with a picce of canvas ; to this is faſtened a loug pole, 
by which it is plunged repeatedly in the water, as cloſc 
as poſſible to the place where the leak is conjectured to 
lie. The oak hum or chopped rope-yarns being thus gra- 
dually ſhaken through the twigs, or over the top of 
the baſket, are frequently ſucked into the holes along 
with the water, ſo that the leak becomes immediately 
choaked ; and the future entrance of the water is 
thereby prevented, 

FOTHERINGAY, a town of Northamptonſhire, 
about four miles from Stancford, ſituated on the river 
Avon or Nen, and conſiſting of one ſtreet, Edward 
duke of York in the reign of Henry V. founded and 
endoweda fine collegiate church here, in which he was 
interred, At the diſſolution the college and the choir 
were pulled down, and the bodies of the founder and 
his family left expoſed till queen Elizabeth's time, who 
ordered them to be interred, and the preſent monu- 
ments to be erected. On the north fide of the church 
is a free ſchool, founded by Henry VII. or Edward VI. 
endowed with L. 20 per annum for a maſter, payable out 
of the exchequer by the receiver of the county. The 
bridge over the river here was firſt built by queen E- 
lizabeth, 1573, of timber, with three pillars upon the 
foundation, Daniel, firſtearl of Nottingham, and the 
other truſtces for William Saville, marquis of Halifax, 
rebuilt it, in 1722, of freeſtone from King's Cliffe. On 
the ſouth-caſt ſide of the Clitie ſtood the caſtle ; which 
was of great antiquity and confiderable ſtrength. Mary 
queen of Scots, who had been in the cuſtody of Sir 
Amias Powlet here, was tried and beheaded in the ball; 
and her ſon afterwards, forgiving andeven taking into 
favour her greateſt enemy Cecil, only took the childiſh 
revenge of beating down the caſtle ; which he ſo com- 
pletely demoliſhed, that no more than the earthworks 
now remain. Wuhin the firſt work is a farm-houſe 
with ſome carved ſtones wrought into it, and at the 
ſouth-weſt corner of the inner trench are ſome maſſes 
of ſtone-walls. Sir Robert Cotton carried the wain- 
ſcot of the hall to Connington, 

FOU-TCnEov, a city of China, in the province of 
FO-xIEN. It carries on a conſiderable trade; but is 
chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of its princi- 
pal bridge, which has more than 100 arches, conſtruc- 
ted of white ſtone, and ornamented with a double ba- 
luſtrade throughout. This city is the reſidence of a 
viceroy, and has under its juriſdiction nine cities of the 
third claſs. | 

FOUGADE, or Fovcasss, in the art of war, a 
little mine, about 3 or 10 feet wide, and 10 or 12 deep, 
dug under ſome work or poſt, which is m danger of 
falling into the enemy's hands ; and charged with ſacks 
of powder, covered with ſtones, earth, and whatever 
elſe can make great deſtruction. It is ſet on fire like 
other mines, with a fauciſſe. Sce Mr1NE. 

FOUL, or Fours, in the ſca-language, is uſed 
when a ſhip has been long untrimmed, ſo that the 
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graſs- we eds, or barnacles, grow to her ſides under wa · 
ter. A rope is alſa foul when it is either tangled in 
itlelf, or hindered by another, ſo that it cannot run or 
be over - hawled. 

Four imports, alſo, the running of one ſhip againſt 
another. This happens ſometimes by the violence of 
the wind, and ſometimes by the careleſſneſs of the peo- 
ple on board, to ſhips in the ſame convoy, and to ſhips 
in port by means of others coming in. The damages 
occaſioned by running foul, are of the nature of thoſe 
in which both parties muſt bear a ſhare. They are 
uſually made half to fall upon the ſufferer, and half 
upon the veſſel which did the injury: but in caſes 
where it is evidently the tault of the maſter of the veſ- 
ſc], he alone is to bear the damage. 

Four-Water. A ſhip is ſaid to make foul-water, 
when, being under fail, ſhe comes into ſuch ſhoal-wa- 
ter, that though her keel does not touch the ground, yet 
it comes ſo ncar it, that the motion of the water under 
her raiſes the mud from the bottom. 

FouL is alſo a diſcaſe in cattle, proceeeding from 
blood, and a wateriſh rheum that falls down into the 
legs, and makes them ſwell. 

Foul or Pimpled Face. Sec GurrA Roſacea. 

FOULA, or Four 1/and, one of the Shetland iſles, 
lying between fix and ſeven leagues weſt from the 
main land. It is about three miles long, narrow, and 
full of rough, ſteep, and bare rocks ; one of which is 
ſo large, and runs up to ſuch an height, that it may 
be clearly ſcen from Orkney, This, therefore, may 
be reckoned with the greateſt probability to be the 
Thule of Tacitus, whatever might be the Thule of the 
Phenicians and Greeks. It has ſcarce any paſturage, 
and butvery little arable land ; but that, however ſmall 
in extent, is very fertile, out of the produce of which, 
with fowl and fiſh, the poor inhabitants ſubſiſt. They 
have nothing that can be called a port ; and the only 
commodities they have are ſtock-fiſh, train- oil, and 
feathers, 

FOUMART, in zoology, a ſpecies of MUSTELA. 

FOUNDATION, in architecture, is that part of a 
building which is under-ground.Sce ARCHITECTURE, 
n* 96 et ſeq. and n? 130, &c. 

Palladio allows a ſixth part of the height of the 
whole builcing for the hollowing or under-digging ; 
unleſs there be cellars under ground, in which caſe he 
would have it ſomewhat lower. 

FOUNDATION, denotes alſo a donation or legacy, ei - 
ther in money or lands, for the maintenance and ſup- 
port of fome community, hoſpital, ſchool, &c. 

The kingonly can found a college, but there may 
be a college in reputation founded by others. 
cannot appear by inquiſition who it was that fonnded 
a church or college, it ſhall be intended that it was the 
king, who has power to found a new church, &c. 
The king may found and erect an hoſpital, and give a 
name to the houſe upon the inhericauce of another, or 
licenſe another perſon to do it upon his own lands ; and 


the words funds, creo, &c. are not neceſſary in every 


foundation, either of a college or hoſpital, made by the 
king; but it is ſufficient if there be words equivalent: 
the incorporation of a college or hoſpital is the very 
foundation; but he who endows it with lands is the 
faunder; and to the erection of an hoſpital, nothing 
more is requiſite but the incorporation and foundation. 

Perſons 


Jacob : 


If it Law Did. 
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Founder, Perſons ſeiſed of eſtates in ſee - ſimple, may erect and fuſing in a eracible of a ſize proportionate to the quan · Toundery. 
tity of metal intended to be caſt. b 


Foundery- faund hoſpitals for the poor by enrolled in chan- 
S—— cery, &c. which ſhall E 


ed, and ſubje@ to 
ſuch viſitors as the founder ſhall appoint, &c. ſtat. 39 


Eliz. c. 5. 

FOUNDER, in a general ſenſe, the perſon who 
lays a foundation, or endows a church, ſchool, reli- 
gious houſe, or other charitable inſtitution, See Foun- 
DATION, | 

FounDER, alſo implics an artiſt who caſts metals, in 
various forms, for different uſes, as guns, bells, ſtatues 
printing · characters, candleſticks, buckles, c. whence 
they are denominated gun-founders, bell-founders, fi- 

e-founders, letter- founders, founders of ſmall works, 
Le. Sce FOUNDERY, | 

FounDER, in the ſea language: A ſhip is ſaid to 
founder, when by an n leak, or by a great 
ſea breaking in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with water, 
that ſhe cannot be freed of it ; ſo that ſhe can neither 
veer nor ſteer, but lie like a log; and not being able 
to ſwim long, will at laſt ſink. 

FOUNDERED, in farriery. See there, J xli. 

FOUNDERY, or Founvpxr, the art of caſting all 
ſorts of metals into different forms. It likewiſe ſignifies 
the work-houſe or ſmelting-hut wherein theſe opera- 
tions are performed. 

FounDERr of Small Works, or Caſting in Sand. The 
ſand uſed for caſting ſmall-works is at firſt of a pretty 
ſoft, yellowiſh, and clammy nature: but it being ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrew charcoal-dult in the mould, it at length 
becomes of a quite black colour. This ſand is worked 
over and over, on a board, with a roller, and 4 ſort of 
knife; being placed over a trough to receive it, after 
it is by theſe means ſufficiently prepared. 

This done, they take a wooden board of a length 
and breadth proportional to the things to be caſt, and 
putting a ledge round it, they fill it with ſand, a little 
moiſtened, to make it duly cohere. Then they take 
either wood or metal models of what they intend to 
.caſt, and apply them ſo to the mould, and preſs them 
into the ſand, as to leave their impreſſion there. Along 
the middle of the mould is laid half a ſmall braſs cy- 
linder, as the chief canal for the metal to run through, 
when melted, into the models or patterns; and from 
this chief canal are placed ſeveral others which extend 
to each model or pattern placed in the frame. After 
the frame is finiſhed, they take out the patterns, by 
firſt looſening them all round, that the ſand may not 
give way. 

Then they proceed to work the other half of the 
mould with the ſame. patterns in jaſt ſuch another 
frame only that it has pins, which entering into holes 
that correſpond to it in the other, make the two cavi- 
ties of the pattern fall exactly on each other. 

The frame, thus moulded, is carried to the melter; 
who after extending the chief canal of the counter- 
part, and adding the croſs canals to the ſeveral models 
in both, and ſtrewing mill duſt over them, dries them 
in a kind of oven for that purpoſe. 

Both parts of the monld heing dry, they are joined 
together by means of the pins ; and to prevent their 
giving way, by reaſon of the melted metal paſſing thro? 
the chief cylindrical canal, they arc ſcrewed or wedged 
up like a kind of preſs, 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is 

Vor. VII. - 


When the moulds are cooliſh, the frames are un- 
ſcrewed, or unwedged, and the eaſt work taken out of 
the ſand, which ſand is forked over again for other 
caſtings, 

FounDerr of Statues. The caſting of ſtatues de- 
pends on the due preparation of the pit, the core, the 
wax, the outer mould, the inferior furnace to melt off 
the wax, and the upper to fuſe the metal. The pit is a 
hole dug in a dry place ſomething deeper than the in- 
tended figure, and made according to the prominence 
of certain parts thereof, The inſide of the pit is com- 
monly lined with ſtone, or brick ; or, when the figure 
is very large, they ſometimes work on the ground, and 
raiſe a proper fence to reſiſt the impulſion of the melt- 
ed metal. 

The inner mould, or core, is a rude maſs to which 
is given the intended attitude and contours. It is rai- 
ſed on an iron grate, ſtrong enough io ſuſtain it, and 
is — — within by ſeveral bars of iron. It is 
generally made either of potter's clay, mixed with hair 
and horſe-dung ; or of plaſter of Paris mixed with 
brick duſt. The uſe of the core is to ſupport the wax, 
the ſhell, and leſſen the weight of the metal. The iron 
bars and the core are taken out of the braſs figure 
through an apperture left in it for that purpoſe, which 
is ſoldered up afterwards. It is neceſſary to leave ſome 
of the iron bars of the core, that contribute to the ſtea- 
dineſs of the projecting part, within the braſs figure. 

The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatue. 
If it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax ſhould be all of 
the ſculptor's own hand, who uſually forms it on the 
core ; Though it may be wrought ſeparately in cavities, 
moulded on a model, and afterwards arranged on the 
ribs of iron over the grate; filling the vacant ſpace in 
the middle with liquid plaſter and brickduſt, whereby 
the inner core is proportioned as the ſculptor carries on 
the wax. | 

When the wax, which is the intended thickneſs of 
the metal, is finiſhed, they fill ſmall waxen tubes per- 
pendicular to it from top to bottom, to ſerve both as 
canals for the conveyance of the metal to all parts of 
the work; and as vent-holes, to give paſſage to the air 
which would otherwiſe occaſion great diſorder when 
the hot metal came to encompaſs it. 

The work being brought thus far, muſt be covered 
with its ſhell, which is a kind of cruſt laid over the 
wax, and which being of a ſoft matter, eaſily receives 
the impreſſion of every part, which is afterwards com- 
manicated to the metal npon its taking the place of the 
wax, between the ſhell and the mould. The matter 
of this outer mould is varied according as different lay- 
ers are applied. The firſt is generally a compoſition of 
clay, and old white crucibles well ground and ſifted, 
and mixed up with water to the conſiſtence of a colour 
fit for painting : accordingly they apply it with a pen- 
eil, laying it ſeven or eight times over, and letting it 
dry between whiles, For the ſecond impreſſion, they 
add horſe-dung and natural earth to the former com- 
poſition, The third impreſſion is only horſe-dung and 


carth, Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſhed, by laying on ſeyeral 


more impreſſions of this laſt matter, made very thick 
with the hand, | 


The ſhell, thus wo is ſecured by ſeveral iron 
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girtks, 
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der the ſtatue, and at the top to a circle of iron where 
they all terminate, 

If the ſtatue be ſo big that it would not be eaſy to 
move the moulds with ſafety, they muſt be wrought 
on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. This is performed 
two ways: in the firſt, a ſquare hole is dug under 
ground, mach bigger than the mould to be made 
therein, and its inſide lined with walls of free-ſtone or 
brick. At the bottom is made a hole of the ſame 
materials, with a Kind of furnace, having its aperture 
outwards : in this is a fire made to dry the mould, 
and afterwards, melt the wax, Over this furnace is 
placed the grate, and upon this the mould, &c. formed 
a5 above, Laſtly, at one of the edges of the ſquare 
pit is made another large furnace to melt the metal. 
In the other way, it is ſuſſicient to work the mould 
above ground, but with the like precaation of a fur- 
nace and grate underneath, When finiſhed, four 
walls are to be run around it, and by the ſide thereof 
a maſſive made for a melting-furnace, For the reſt 
the method is the ſame in both. The mould being fi- 
niſhed, and incloſed as deſcribed, whether under ground 
or above it, a moderate fire is lighted in the turnace 
under it, and the whole covered with planks that the 
wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- 
trived for that purpoſe, at the foot of the mould, 
which are afterwards exactly cloſed with carth, ſo ſoon 
as the wax is carried off, This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in at random, and the fire in 
the furnace augmented till ſuch time as both the 
bricks and mould become red hot. After this the fire 
veing extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they 
take out the bricks, and fill up their place with earth 
moiſtened, and a little beaten to the top of the mould, 
in order to make it the more firm and ſteady, Theſe 
preparatory meaſures being duly taken, there remains 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run it into the 
mould. This is the office of the furnace above deſeri- 
bed, which is commonly made in the form of an oven 
with three apertures, one to put in the wood, another 
for a vent, and a third to run the metal out at, From 
this laſt aperture, which is kept very cloſe, while the 
metal is in fuſion, a ſmall tube is laid, whereby the 
melted metal is conveyed into a large earthen baſon 
ver the mould, into the bottom of which all the big 
branches of the jets or caſts, which are to convey the 
metal into all the parts of the mould, are inſerted. 

Theſe caſts or jets are all terminated with a kind 
of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that, upon opening 
the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes out with violence 
may not enter any of them, till the baſon be full e- 
nough of matter to run into them all at once, Upon 
which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long 
iron rods, with a head at one end, capable of filling 
the whole diameter of each tube. The whole of the 
furnace is opened with a long piece of jron fitted at 
the end of each pole, and the mould filled in an in- 
ſtant, This completes the work in relation to the 
caſting part; the reſt being a ſculptor's or carver's 
buſineſs, who taking the figure out of the mould and 
carth wherewith it is encompaſſed, ſaws off the jets 
with which it appears covered over, and repairs it 
with chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, &c. 
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Foundery, Eirths, bound round it, at about half a foot diſtance from 
——— cach other, and faſtencd at the bottom to the grate un- 
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Fouwnnperr of Bells. The metal, it is to be obſer- Foundery: 
ved, is diftcrent for bells from what its for ſtatues ; S—w— 


there being no tin in the ſtatue- metal: but there is a 
fifth, and ſometimes more, in the bell- metal. 

The dimenſions of the core and the wax for bells, 

if a ring of bells eſpecially, are not left to chance, but 
muſt be meaſured on a ſcale, or diapaſon, which gives 
the height, aperture, and thicknets neceſſary for the 
ſcyeral tones required. 
It is on the wax that the ſeveral mouldings and other 
ornaments and inſcriptions, to be repreſented in re- 
lievo on the outſide of the bell, are formed. The 
clapper or tongue is not properly a part of the bell, 
but is furniſhed from other hands. In Europe, it is 
uſually of iron, with a large knob at the extreme ; and 
is ſuſbended in the middle of the bell. In China, it is 
only a huge wooden mallet, ſtruck by force of arm 
againſt the bell; whence they can have but little of that 
conſonancy ſo much admired in ſome of our rings of 
bells. The Chineſe have an extraordinary way of in- 
creaſing the ſound of their bells; viz. by leaving a hole 
under the cannon ; which our bell-founders would rec- 
kon a defect. 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from 
thoſe of the Chineſe. In ours, the modern propor- 
tions are, to make the diameter 15 times the thickneſs 
of the brim, and the height 12 times. The parts of a 
bell are, 1. The ſounding bow, terminated by an in- 
ferior circle, which grows thinner and thinner. 2. The 
brim or that part of a bell whereon the clapper ſtrikes, 
and which is thicker than the reſt. 3. The outward 
ſinking of the middle of the bell, or the point under 
which it grows wider to the brim. 4. The waiſt or 
furniture, and the part that grows wider and thicker 
quite to the brim. $5. The upper vaſe, or that part 
which is above the waiſt. 6. The pallet which ſup- 
ports the ſtaple of the clapper within. 7. The bent 
and bollowed branches of metal uniting with the can- 
nons, to receive the iron keys, whereby the bell is 
hung np to the beam, which is its ſupport and counter- 
poiſe, when rung our. | 

The buſineſs of bell-foundery is reducible to three 
particulars. 1. The proportion of a bell. 2. The 
forming of the mould. And, 3. The melting of the 
metal. There are two kinds of proportions, viz. the 
ſimple and the relative ; the former are thoſe propor- 
tions only that are between the ſeveral parts of a bell 
to render it ſonorous; the relative proportions eſtabliſh 
a requiſite harmony between ſeyeral bells. 

The method of forming the profile to a bell, pre- 
vious io its being caſt, in which the proportion of the 
ſeveral parts may be ſeen, is as follows: the thickneſs 
of the brim, CI (Plate CXCV.) is the foundation of 
every other meaſure, and is divided into three equal 
parts. Firſt, draw the line HD, which repreſents the 
diameter of the bell; biſect it in F and erect the per- 

ndicular Ff; let DF and H F be alſo biſected in 

and G, and two other perpendiculars Ee, or G a, be 
erected at E and G: GE will be the diameter of the 
top or upper vale, #. e. the diameter of the top will be 
half that of the bell; and it will therefore, be the dia- 
meter of a bell which will ſound an octave to the 
other. Divide the diameter of the bell or the line 


HD into 15 equal parts, and one of theſe will give 
C1 the thickneſs of the brim ; divide again * of 
0 theſe 
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From this ſcale take 12 of the lar - 
ger diviſions or * of the whole ſcale in the compaſs, 
and ſetting one leg in D deſcribe an arc to cut the line 
Ecin N; draw N D, and divide this line into 12 
equal parts; at the point 1 ere& the perpendicular 
1C=10, and C1 will be the thickneſs of the brim =, 
of the diameter: draw the line C D: biſet DN; and 
at the point of biſection 6 erect the perpendicular 
6 K=1: of the larger diviſions on the ſcale, With an 
opening of the compaſs equal to twice the length of 
the ſcale or 30 brims, ſetting one leg in N, deſcribe an 
arc of a circle, and with the ſame leg in K and the 
ſame opening deſcribe another arc to interſect the for- 
mer: on this point of interſeion as a centre, and 
with a radius equal to 30 brims, deſcribe the arc NK; 
in 6 K produced take K Bz of the larger meaſure 
of the ſcale or; of the brim, and on the — centre 
with the radius 30; brims deſcribe an arc AB parallel 
to NK. For the arc BC, take 12 diviſions of the 
ſcale or 12 brims in the compaſs ; find a centre, and 
from that centre, with this opening, deſcribe the arc 
BC, in the ſame manner as NK or AB were deſcri- 
bed. Thereare various ways of deſcribing the arc 
K p ; ſome deſcribe it on a centre at the diſtance of 
nine brims from the points p and K; others, as it is 
done in the figure, on a centre at the diſtance only of 
ſeyen brims from thoſe points. But it is neceſlary firſt 
to find the point p, and to determine the rounding of 
the bellp x. For this purpoſe, on the point C as a 
centre, and with the radius C, deſcribe the arc 1pn; 
biſe& the part 1, 2 of the line D n, and erecting the 
perpendicular p m, this perpendicular will cut the arc 
1 pen in m, which terminates the rounding 1p. Some 
founders make the bendings K a third of a brim lower 
than the middle of the line DN ; others makethe part 
C 1 D more acute, and inſtead of making CI perpendi- 
cular to DN at 1, draw it th of a brim higher, making 
it ſtill equal to one brim ; ſo that the line 1 D is longer 
than the brim C 1. In order to trace out the top-part 
N a, take in the compaſs eight diviſions of the ſcale or 
eight brims, on the points N and D as centres, 
deſcribe arcs to interſect each other in 8: on this point 
8, with a radius of cight brims, deſcribe the arc N b; 
this arc will be the exterior curve of the top or crown: 
on the ſame point 8 as a centre, and with a radius 
equal to 7; brims, deſcribe the arc A e, and this will 
be the interior curve of the crown, and its whole 
thickneſs will be one third of the brim. As the point 8 
does not fall in the axis of the bell, a centre M may 
be found in the axis by deſcribing, with the inter- 
val of eight brims on the centres D and H, arcs which 
will interſect in M; and this point may be made the 
centre of the inner and outer curves of the crown as 
before. The thickneſs of the cap which ſtrengthens 
the crown at Q is about one third of the thickneſs of 
the brim ; an 
fixth of the diameter of the bell. The height of the 
bell is in proportion to its diameter as 12 to 15, or in 
the proportion of the fundamental ſound to its third 


major: whence it follows, that the ſound of a bell is. 


rineipally compoſed of the ſound of ius extremity or 
Ln as a fundamental of the ſound of the crown, 
which is an octave to it, and of that of the height 
which is a third, 


The particulars neceſſary for making the mould of 
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roundery theſe 15 equal parts into three other equal parts, and 
den form a ſcale. 


the hollow branches or cars about one- 
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a bell are, 1. The earth: the moſt coheſive is the Foundery. 
ound and ſifted, to prevent ——— 


beſt; it muſt be well 


any chinks. 2. Brick-ſtone ; which mult be uſed for 
the mine, mould, or core, and for the furnace. 3. 
Horſe- dung, hair, and hemp, mixed with the carth, 
to render the cement more binding. 3. The wax for 
inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 5. The tallow e- 
qually mixed with the wax, in order to put a light 
lay of it upon the outer mould, before any letters are 
applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the mould, 

For making the mould, they have a ſcaffold con- 
ſiſting of four boards, ranged upon treſſels. Upon 
this they carry the carth, groſsly diluted, to mix it 
with horſe- dung, beating the whole with a large ſpa- 
tula, 

The compaſſes of conſtruction is the chief inſtru- 
ment for making the mould, which conſiſt of two dif- 
ferent legs joined by a third piece. And laſt of all, 
the founders ſhelves, on which are the engravings of 
the letters, cartridges, coats of arms, &c. 

They firſt dig a hole of a ſufficient depth to contain 
the mould of the bell, together with the caſe or can- 
non, under ground; and about fix inches lower than 
the terreplain, where the work is performed. The 
hole muſt be wide enough for a free paſſage between 
the mould and walls of the hole, or between one mould 
and another, when ſeveral bells are tv be caſt. At 
the centre of the hole is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrongly 
faſtened in the ground. This ſupports an iron peg, 
on which the pivot of the ſecond branch of the com- 
paſſes turns. The ſtake is incompaſſed with a ſolid 
brick-work, perfe&ly round, about half a foot high, 
and of the propoſed bell's diameter. This they call a 
mill-ſtone. The parts of the mould are, the core, the 
model of the bell, and the ſhell, When the outer ſur- 
face of the core is formed, they begin to raiſe the core, 
which is made of bricks that are laid in courſes of equal 
height upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying of 
each brick, they bring near it the branch of the com- 
paſſes, on which the curve of the core is ſhaped, fo as 
that there may remain between it and the curve the 
diſtance of a line, to be afterwardsfilled up with layers 
of cement, The work is continued to the top, only 
leaving an opening for the coals to bake the core. This 
work is covered with a layer of cement, made of earth 
and horſe-dung ; on which they move the compaſſes 
of conſtruction, to make it of an even ſmoothneſs every 
where. 

The firſt layer being finiſned, they put the fire to 
the core, by filling it half with coals, through an open- 
ing that is kept ſhut, during the baking, with a cake 
of carth that has been ſeparately baked. The firſt 
conſumes the ſtake, and the fire is left in the core 
half or fometimes a whole day: the firſt layer being 
thoroughly dry, they cover it with a ſecond, third, 
and fourth; each being ſmoothed by the board of the 
com paſſes, and thoroughly dried before they proceed 
to another. 

The core being completed, they take the compaſſes 
to pieces, With intent to cut off the thickneſs of the 
model, and the compaſſes are immediately put in their 
place to begin a ſecond piece of the mould. It con- 


, fiſts of a mixture of carth and hair, applied with the 


hand on the corg, in ſeveral cakes that cloſe together. 
This work is finiſhed by ſeveral layers of a thinner 
cement of the ſame matter, ſmooothed by the compaſles, 
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Toundery. and thoroughly dried before another is laid on. 
fiſt layer of the model is a mixture of wax and greaſe 
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ſpread over the whole, After which are applied the 

inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. beſmeared with a pen- 

cil dipped in a veſſel of wax ina chafing-diſn: this is 

done for every leiter. Before the ſhell is begun, the 

com paſſes are taken to pieces, to cut off all the wood 

—_— the place of the thickneſs to be given to the 
ell, 

The firſt layer is the ſame earth with the reſt, ſifted 
very fine; whilſt it is tempering in water, it is mixed 
with cow's hair to make it cohere. The whole being 
a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model, that fills 
exactly all the ſinuoſities of the figures, &c. and this 
is repeated till the whole is two lines thick over the 
model, When this layer is thoroughly dried, they 
cover it with a ſecond of the ſame matter, but ſome- 
what thicker ; when this ſecond Jayer becomes of 
ſome conſiſtence, they apply the compaſles again, and 
light a fire in the core, ſo as to melt off the wax of the 
inſcriptions, &c, 

After this, they go on with other layers of the ſhell, 
by means of the compaſſes. Here they add to the 
cow's hair a quantity of hemp, ſpread upon the layers, 
and afterwards ſmoothed by the board of the compaſ- 
ſes, The thickneſs of the ſhell comes to four or five 
inches lower than the mill - ſtone before obſerved, and 
ſarrounds it quite cloſe, which prevents the extravaſa- 
tion of the metal. The wax Id be taken out be- 
fore the melting of the metal. 

The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate work, which 
is done during the drying of the ſeveral incruſtations 
of the cement. It has ſeven rings: the ſeventh is cal- 
led the bridge, and unites the others, being a perpen- 
dicular ſupport to ſtrengthen the curves. It has an 
aperture at the top, to admit a large iron peg, bent at 
the bottom; and this is introduced into two holes in 
the beam, faſtened with two ſtrong iron keys. There 
are models made of the rings, with maſſes of beaten 
earth, that are dried in the fire, in order to have the 
hollow of them. Thoſe rings are gently preſſed upon 
a layer of earth and cow's hair, one half of its depth ; 
and then taken out, without breaking the mould, 
This operation is repeated 12 times for 12 balf-moulds, 
that two and two united may make the hollows of the 
ſix rings ; the ſame they do for the hollow of the bridge, 
aud bake them all, to unite them together. 

Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, 
are placed the rings that conſtitute the ear. They firſt 
put into this open place the jron-ring to ſupport the 
clapper of the bell ; then they make a round cake of 
clay, to fill up the diameter of the thickneſs of the 
core. This cake, after baking, is clapped upon the 
opening, and ſoldered with a thin mortar ſpread over 
it, which binds the cover cloſe to the core. 

The hollow of the model is filled with an earth, 
ſufficiently moiſt to fix on the place, which is ſtrewed 
at ſeveral times npon the cover of the core ; and they 
beat it gently with a peſtle, to a proper height; and a 
workman {mooths the carth at top with a wooden 
irowel dipped in water. 

Upon this cover, to be taken off afterwards, rhey 
aſſemble the hollows of the rings. When every thing 
is in its proper place, they ſtrengthen the outlide of the 
wollows with mortar, in order to bind them with the 
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bridge, and keep them ſteady at the bottom, by means 


of a cake of the ſame mortar, which fills up the whole 


aperture of the ſhell, This they let dry, that it may 
be removed without breaking. To make room for the 
metal, they pull off the hollows of the rings, through 
which the metal is to paſs, before it enters into the ya- 
cuity of the mould. I he ſhell being unloaded of its 
ear, they range under the millſtone five or ſix pieces 
of wood, about two feet long, and thick enough to 
reach almoſt the lower part of the ſhell ; between theſe 
and the mould, they drive in wooden wedges with a 
mallet, to ſhake the ſhell of the model whereon it reſts, 
ſo as to be pulled up and got out of the pit. 

When this and the wax are removed, they break 
the model and the layer of earth, through which the 
metal muſt run, from the hollow of the rings, between 
the ſhell and the core. They ſmoke the inſide of the 
ſhell, by burning ſtraw under it, that helps to ſmooth 
the furface of the bell. Then they put the ſhell in 
the place, ſo as to leave the ſame interval between that 
and the core; and before the hollows of the rings or 
the cap are put on again, they add two vents, that are 
united to the rings, and to each other, by a maſs of 
baked cement. After which they put on this maſs of 
the cap, the rings, and the vent, over the ſhell, and 
ſolder it with thin cement, which is dried gradually 
covering it with burning coals. Then they fill op the 
pit with earth, beating it ſtrongly all the time round 
the mould. 

The furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 
the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney with a 
ſpacious aſh-hole, The furnace which contains the 
metal is vaulted, whoſe bottom is made of earth, 
rammed down; the reſt is built with brick. It has 
four apertures ; the firſt, through which the flame re- 
verberates ; the ſecond is cloſed with a ſtopple that is 
opened for the metal to run; the others are to ſepa- 
rate the droſs or ſcoriz of the metal by wooden rakes: 
through theſe laſt apertures paſſes the thick ſmoke, 
The ground of the furnace is built ſloping, for the me- 
tal to run down. 

FounDERr of Great Guns and Mortar-Pieces. The 
method of caſting theſe pieces is little different from 
that of bells : they are run maſſy, without any core, 
being determined by the hollow of the ſhell: and they 
are afterwards bored with a ſteel trepan, that is worked 
either by horſes or a water- mill. 

For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. of theſe pie- 
ces, ſee GUNNERY. 

L etter- Fou Er, or Caſling of Printing Letters. 

In the buſineſs of cutting, caſting, &c. letters for 
printing, theletter-cutter maſt be provided with a vice, 
hand-vice, hammers, and files of all forts for watch- 
makers uſe ; as alſo gravers and ſculpters of all ſorts, 
and an oil-ſtone, &c. ſuitable and ſizeable to the ſeve- 
ral letters to be cut: a flat gage made of box to hold 
a rod of ſteel, or the body of a mould, &c. exactly per- 
pendicular to the flat of the uhing file: a ſliding- gage 
whoſe uſe is to meaſure and ſet off diſtances berween 
the ſhoulder and the tooth, and to mark it off from the 
end, or from the edge of the work: a face gage, 
which is a ſquare notch cut with a file into the edge 
of a thin plate of ſteel, iron, or braſs, of the thickneſs 
of a piece of common tin, whoſe uſe is to proportion 
the face of each ſort of letter, viz, long letters, af- 
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Foundery. cending letters, and ſhort letters. So there mult be 
A1 Eger, and the gage for the long letters is the 


length of ike whole body ſuppoſed to be divided into 
42 equal parts. The gage for the aſccnding letters 
Roman and Italic are 5, or 30 parts of 42, and 33 parts 
for the Engliſh face. The gage for the ſhort Jetters 
is 2, or 18 parts of 42 of the whole body for the Ro- 
man and Italic, and 22 parts for the Engliſh face. 

The Italic and other ſtanding gages are to meaſure 
the ſcope of the Italic ſtems, by applying the top and 
bottom of the gage to the top and bottom lines of the 
letters, and the other ſide of the gage to the ſtem ; for 
when the letter complics with theſe three ſides of the 
gage, that letter has its true ſhape, 

The next care of the lctter-cutter is to prepare good 
ſteel punches, well tempered, and quite free from all 
veins of iron; on the face of which he draws or marks 
the exact ſhape of the letter with pen and ink if the 
letter be large, or with a ſmooth blunted point of a 
needle if it be ſmall ; and then with ſizeable and pro- 
per ſhaped and pointed gravers and ſculpters, digs or 
ſculps out the ſteel between the ſtrokes or marks he 
made on the face of the punch, and leaves the marks 
ſtanding on the face, Having well ſhaped the inſide 
ſtrokes of his letter, he deepens the hollows with the 
ſame tools ; for if a letter be not deep in proportion 
to its width, it will, when uſed at preſs, print black, 
and be good for nothing. This work is generally re- 
gulated by the depth of the counter-punch, Then he 
works the outſide with proper files till it be fit for the 
matrice. 

But be fore we proceed to the ſinking and juſtifyin 
of the matrices, we muſt provide a mould to juſtify 
them by, of which you have a draught in Plate CX CV. 
fig. 1. 2. x 

1 — mould is compoſed of an upper and an under 
part. The under part is delineated in fig. 1. The 
upper part is marked fig. 2. and is in all reſpects made 
like the under part, excepiing the ſtool behind, and the 
bow or ſpring alſo behind; and excepting a ſmall 
roundiſh wire between the body and carriage, near the 
break, where the under part hath aſmall rounding groove 
made in the body. This wire, or rather half-wire, in 
the upper part makes the nick in the ſhank of the let- 
ter, when part of it is received into the groove in the 
under part. Theſe two parts are ſo exactly fitted and 

aged into one another (viz, the male - gage marked c 
in fig. 2. into the female marked g in fig. 1. that 
when the npper part of the mould is properly placed 
on, and in the under part of the mould, both together 
make the entire mould, and may be ſlid backwards for 
uſe ſo far, till the edge of either of the bodies on the 
middle of cither carriage comes juſt to the edge of the 
female gages cut in each carriage: and they may be 
flid forward ſo far, till the bodies on either carriage 
touch each other: and the ſliding of theſe two parts 
of the mould backwards makes the ſhank of the letter 
thicker, becauſe the bodies in each part ſtand wider 
aſunder; and the ſliding them forwards makes the 
ſhank of the letter thinner, becauſe the bodies on each 
part of the mould ſtand cloſer together. The parts of 
the mould are as follow : viz. a, The carriage. b, The 
body. c, The male gage. de, The mouth-piece. 
fi, The regiſter. g, The female gaye. h, The hag. 
4 4 aa, The bottom plate, 655, The wood on which 
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the bottom plate lies. ccc, The mouth. 4d, The Foundery. 
throat, edd, The pallat. f, The nick. gg, Ihe 
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ſtool, %, The ſpring or bow. 

Then the mould muſt be juſtified: and firſt the 
founder juſtifies the body, by caſting about 20 proofs 
or ſamples of letters; which are ſer up in a compoling 
ftick, with all their nicks towards the right hand ; 
and then by comparing theſe with the pattern letters, 
ſetup in the ſame manner, he finds the exact meaſure 
of the body to be caſt. He alſo tries if the two ſides of 
the body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger 
at the head than at the foor, by taking half the num- 
ber of his proofs and turning them with their heads to 
the feet of the other half; and if then the heads and 
the feet be ſound exactly even upon each other, and 
neither to drive out or get in, the two ſides may be 
pronounced parallel. He farther tries whether the 
two ſides of the thickneſs of the letter be parallel, by 
firſt ſetting his proofs in the compoſing ſtick with their 
nicks upwards, and then turning one half with their 
head to the feet of the other half ; and if the heads and 
feet lie exactly upon each other, and neither drive ont 
nor get in, the two ſides of the thickneſs are parallel. 

The mould thus juſlified, the next buſineſs is to pre- 
pare the matrices, A matrice is a piece of braſs or 
copper of about an inch and a half long, and of a thick- 
neſs in proportion to the ſize of the letter it is to con- 
tain. In this metal is ſunk the face of the letter in- 
tended to. be caſt, by ſtriking the letter punch about 
the depth ef an n. After this, the ſides and face of the 
matrice muſt be juſtified and cleared with files of all 
bunchings made by ſinking the punch, 

Every thing thus prepared, it is brought to the fur- 
nace; which is built of brick upright, with four ſquare 
ſides, and a ſtone on the top, in which ſtone is a wide 
round hole for the pan to ſtand in. A foundery of any 
conſequence has ſeyeral of theſe furnaces in it. | 

As to the metal of which the types are to be caſt, 
this, in extenſive founderies, is always prepared in large 
quantities; but caſt into ſmall bars, of about 20 
pounds weight, to be delivered out to the workmen as 
occaſion requires. In the letter foundery which has 
been long carried on with reputation under the direc- 
tion of Dr Alex. Wilſon and ſons at Glaſgow, we are 
informed, that a ſtock of metal is made up at two dif- 
ferent times of the year, ſufficient to ſerve the caſters at 
the furnace for ſix months cach time. For this purpoſe, 
a large furnace is built under a ſhade, furniſhed with a 
wheel vent, in order the more equally io heat the ſides 
of a ſtrong pot of caſt-iron, which holds when fult 
fifteen hundred weight of the metal. The fire being 
kindled below, the bars of lead are let ſoftly down in- 
to the pot, and their fuſion promoted by throwing in 
ſome pitch and tallow, which ſoon inflame. An outer 
chimney, which is built ſo as to project about a foot 
over the fartheſt lip of the pot, catches hold of the 
flame by a ſtrong dranght, and makes it act very power - 
fully in melting lead; whilſt it ſerves at the ſame time 
to convey away all the fumes, &c. from the workmen, 
to whom this laborious part of the buſineſs is commit- 
ted. When the lead is thoroughly melted, a due pro- 
portion of the regalus of antimony and other ingredi- 
ents are put in, and ſome more tallow is inflamed to 
make the whole incorporate ſooner. The workmen 


now baving mixed the contents of the pot very tho- 
roughly 
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of caſt-iron, which are ranged to the number of ſour- 
ſcore upon a level platform faced with ſtone, built to- 
wards the right hand, In the courſe of a day 15 hun- 
dred weight of metal can be cafily prepared in this 
manner ; and the operation is continued for as many 
days as are neceſlary to prepare a ſtock of metal of all 
the various degrees of hardneſs, After this, the whole 
is diſpoſed into preſſes according to its quality, to be 
delivered out occaſionally to the workmen, 

The fonnder muſt now be provided with a ladle, 
which differs nothing from other iron ladles but in ics 
ſzc; and he is provided always with ladles of ſeveral 
1izes, which he uſcs according to the ſize of the letters 
he is to caſt. Before the caſter begins to caſt, he muſt 
kindle his fire in the furnace to melt the metal in the 
pan, Therefore he takes the pan out of the hole in 
the ſtone, and there Jays in coals and kindles them; 
and, when they are well kindled, he ſets the pan in 
again, and puts in metal into it to melt : if it be a ſmall- 
bodied letter he caſts, or a thin letter of great bodies, 
his metal muſt be very hot ; nay ſometimes red-hot, 
to make the letter come, Then having choſen a 
ladle that will bold about ſo mach as the letter and 
break is, he lays it at the ſtoking- hole, where the flame 
burits out, to heat. Then he ties a thin leather, cut 
with its narrow end againſt the face to the leather 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread 
twice about the leather-groove, and faſtening the thread 
with a knot, Then he puts both halves of the mould 
together, and puts the matrice into the matrice-cheek, 
and places the foot of the matrice on the ſtool of the 
mould, and the broad end of the leather upon the 
wood of the upper half of the mould, but not tight 
up, leſt it might hinder the foot of the matrice from 
ſinking cloſe — upon the ſtool in a train of work. 
Then laying a little roſin on the upper wood of the 
monld, and ; Ges his caſting-ladle hot, he with the 
boiling ſide of it melts the roſin; and, when it is yet 
melted, preſſes the broad end of the leather hard down 
on the wood, and ſo faſtens it to the wood ; all this 15 
the preparation, 

Now he comes to caſting. Wherefore, placing the 
under half of the mould in his left hand, with the 
hook or hag forward, he clutches the ends of its wood 
between the lower part of the ball of his thumb and 
his three hind fingers; then he lays the upper half of 
the mould upon the under half, fo that the male gages 
may fall into the female gages, and at the ſame time 
the foot of the matrice places itſelf upon the ſtool ; 
and, claſping his left-hand thumb ſtrong over the up- 
per half of the mould, he nimbly catches hold of the 
bow or ſpring with his right-hand fingers at the top 
of it, and his thumb under it, and places the point 
of it agginſt the middle of the notch in the backſide 
of the matrice, preſling it as well forwards towards 
the mould, as downwards by the ſhoulder of the notch 
cloſe upon the ſtool, while at the ſame time with his 
hinder fingers, as aforeſaid, he draws the under half 
of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, and thruſts 
by the ball of his thumb the upper part towards his 
fingers, that both the regiſters of the mould may preſs 
againſt both ſides of the matrice, and his thumb and 
fngers preſs both halves of the mould cloſe together. 
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E procccd to draw the metal off into the ſmall troughs 
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Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his rj 
hand, and with the boll of it gives a ſtroke, 
three, outwards upon the ſurface of the melted metal, 
to ſcum or clear it from the film or duſt that may ſwim 
upon it; then takes up the ladle full of metal, and 
having his mould, as aforeſaid, in his left hand, he a 
little twiſts the left fide of his body from the furnace, 
and brings the geat of his ladle (full of metal) to the 
mouth of the mould, and twiſts the upper part of his 
right hand towards him to turn the metal into it, while 
at the ſame moment of time he jilts the mould in his 
left hand forwards, to receive the metal with a ſtrong 
ſhake (as it is called), not only into the body of the 
mould, but while the metal is yet hot running, ſwift 
and ftrongly, into the very face of the matrice, to re- 
ccive its perfect form there, as well as in the ſhank, 

Then he takes the upper half of the mould off the 
under half, by placing his right-hand thumb on the 
end of the wood next his left-hand thumb, and his 
two middle-fingers at the o:her end of the wood; and 
finding the letter and break lie in the pnder half of 
the mould (as moſt commonly by reaſon of its weight 
it does), he throws or toſles the letter, break and all, 
upon a ſheet of waſte paper laid for that purpoſe on 
the bench, juſt a little beyond his left hand, and is 
then ready to caſt another letter as before; and alſo, 
the whole number that is to he caſt with that matrice. 
A workman will ordinarily caſt about three thouſand 
of theſe letters in a day. 

When the caſters at the furnace have got a ſufficient 
number of types upon the tables, a ſet of boys come 
and nimbly break away the jets from them : the jets 
are thrown into the pots, and the types are carried 
away in parcels to other boys, who paſs them ſwiftly 
under their fingers, defended by leather, upon ſmooth 
flat ſtones, in order to poliſh their broad-ſides. This 
is a very dexterous operation, and is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what may be effected by the power of habit 
and long practice; for theſe boys, in turning up the 
other ſide of the type, do it ſo quickly by a mere touch 
of the fingers of the left hand, as not to require the 
leaſt perceptible intermiſſion in the motion of the right 
hand upon the ſtone, The types, thus finely ſmooth- 
ed and flattened on the broad-ſides, are next carried 
to another ſet of boys, who fit at a ſquare table, two 
on each ſide, and there are ranged up on long rulers 
or ſticks, firted with a ſmall projection, to hinder them 
from ſliding off backwards. When theſe ſticks are fo 
filled, they are placed, two and two, upon a ſet of 
wooden pins fixed into the wall, near the dreſſer, ſome- 
times to the amount of an hundred, in order to under- 
go the finiſhing operations. This workman, who is 
always the moſt expert and ſkilful in all the different 
branches carried on at the foundery, begins by takin 
one of theſe ſticks, and, with a peculiar addreſs, ſlides 
the whole column of types off upon the dreſſing ſtick : 
this is made of well-ſeaſoned mahogany, and furniſhed 
with two end- pieces of ſteel, a little lower than the 
body of the types, one of which is moveable, ſo as to 
approach the other by means of a long ſcrew-pin, in- 
ſerted in the end of the ſtick, The types are put in- 
to this ſtick with their faces next to the back or pro- 
jection; and after they are adjuſted to one another ſo 
as to ſtand even, they are then bound up, by ſcrewing 
home the moveable end-picce. It is here where the 
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Foundery. preat and requifite accuracy of the moulds come to cannot on this account be rubbed on the ones, are Fount, 
de perceived; for in this caſe the whole column, ſo ſcraped on the broad-ſides with a knife or file, and ſome Tountain. 
bound up, lies flat and true upon the ſtick, the two of the metal next the face pared away with a pen- W 


extreme types being quite parallel, and the whole has 
the appearance of one ſolid continuous plate of meta], 
The leaſt inaccuracy in the exact paralleliſm of the in- 
dividual type when maltiplied ſo many times, would 
render it it impoſſible to bind them up in this manner, 
by diſpoſing them to riſe or ſpring from the ſtick by 
tho ſmalleſt preſſure from the ſcrew. Now, when ing 
ſo conveniently with the narrow edges uppermoſt, whic 

cannot poſſibly be ſmoothed in the manner before men- 
tioned by the ſtones, the workman does this more ef- 
fectually by ſcraping the ſurface of the column with a 
thick-edged but ſharp razor, which at every ſtroke 
brings on a very fine i mooth {kin, like to poliſhed ſil- 
ver; and thus he proceeds till in about half a minute he 
comes to the farther end of the ſtick, The other edges 
of the types are next turned upwards, and poliſhed in 
the ſame manner. It is whilſt the types thus lie in the 
dreſſing- ſtick that the operation of bearding or barb- 
ing is performed, which is effected by running a plane, 
faced with ſteel, along the ſhoulder of the body next 
to the face, which takes more or leſs off the corner, 
as occaſion may require, Whilſt in the dreſling-flick 
they are alſo grooved, which is a very material opera- 
tion, In order to underſtand this, it muſt be remem- 
bered, that when the types are firſt broken off from 
the jets, ſome ſuperfluous metal always remains, which 
would make them bear very unequally „ —— the pa- 
per whilſt under the printing- preſs, and effectually mar 
the impreſſion, That all theſe inequalities may, there- 
fore, be taken away, and that the bearings of every 
type may be regulated by the ſhoulders imparted to 
them all alike from the mould, the workman or dreſ- 
ſer proceeds in the following manner. The types be- 
ing ſcrewed up in the ſtick, as before mentioned, with 
che jet end outermoſt, and projecting beyond the wood 
about one- eighth of an inch, the ſtick is put into an 
open preſs, ſo as to preſent the jet-end uppermoſt, and 
then every thing is made faſt by driving a long wedge, 
which bears upon a ſlip of wood, which lies cloſe to 
the types the whole length : then a plough or plane 
is applied, which is ſo conſtrufted as to embrace the 
projecting part of the types betwixt its long ſides, 
which are made of poliſhed iron, When the plane is 
thus applied, the ſteel cutter bearing upon that part 
between the ſhoulders of the rypes, where the incqua- 
lities lie, the dreſſer dexterouſly glides it along, and by 
this means ſtrips off every irregular part that comes in 
the way, and ſo makes an uniform groove the whole 
length, and leaves the two ſhoulders flanding ; by 
which means every type become preciſely like to ano- 
ther, as to the height againſt paper. The types be- 
ing now finiſhed, the ſtick is taken out of the preſs, 
and the whole column replaced upon the other ſtick : 


and after the whole are ſo dreſſed, he proceeds to pick 


out the bad letters, previous to putting them up into 
pages and papers. In doing this he takes the ſtick 
mto his left hand, and turning the faces near to the 
light, he examines them carefully, and whenever an 
imperfect or damaged letter occurs, he nimbly plucks 
it out with a ſharp bodkin, which he holds in the right 
hand for that purpoſe. Thoſe'letters which, from their 
form, proje& oyer the body of the type, and which 
4 


knife, in order to allow the type to come cloſe to any 
other. This operation is called kerning. 

The excellence of printing types conſiſts not only 
in the due performance of all the operations above de- 
ſcribed, but alſo in the hardneſs of the metal, form, 
and fine proportion of the character, and in the exact 
bearing and ranging of the letters in relation to one 
another. | 

FOUNT, or FoxT, among printers, &c. a ſet or 
quantity of characters or letters of each kind, caſt 
by a letter-founder, and ſorted, —We ſay, a founder 
has caſt a fount of pica, of ** of pearl, &c. 
REY that he has caſt a ſet of characters of theſe 

inds. 

A complete fount does not only include the run- 
ning letters, but alſo large and ſmall capitals, ſingle 
letters, double letters, points, commas, lines, and nu» 
meral characters. 

Founts are large or ſmall, according to the demand 
of the printer who orders them by the hundred weight, 
or by ſheets. When the printer orders a fount of 
500, he means that the fount ſhould weigh 500 lb, 
When he demands a fount of 10 ſheets, it is under- 
ſtood, that with that fount he ſhall be able to compoſe 
10 ſheets, or 20 forms, without being obliged to diſ- 
tribute. The founder takes his meaſures accordingly ; 
he reckons 120 pounds for a ſheet, including the 
quadrates, &c. or 60 pounds for a form, which is halt 
a ſheet : not that the ſheet always weighs 120 pounds, 
or the form 60 pounds ; on the contrary, it varies ac- 
cording to the ſize of the form; beſides, it is always 
ſuppoſed that there are letters left in the caſes. 

The letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, 
whereby they regulate their founts : the occaſion there- 
of is, that ſome letters being in much more uſe, and 
oftener repeated than others, their cells or caſes, 
ſhould be better filled and ſtored than thoſe of the let- 
ters which do not return ſo frequently. Thus the o 
and z, for inſtance, are always greater in quantity than 
the & or 2. 

This difterence will be beſt perceived from a propor- 
tional compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelyes, or 
ſome others, Suppoſe a fount of 100,000 characters, 
which is a common fount ; here the 4 ſhould have 
5000, the c 3o0o, the e 11,000, the i 6000, the n 
3000, the &k only 300, and the x, y, and z, not many 
more. But this is only to be underſtood of the let 
ters of the Jower caſe; thoſe of the upper having / 
other proportions, which it would be here too long 
to inſiſt on. 

FOUNTAIN, a ſpring or ſource of water riſing 
out of the earth, Among the ancients, fountains 
were generally eſteemed as ſacred : but ſome were held 
to be ſo in a more particular manner. The good ef- 
ſects received from cold baths gave ſprings and rivers 
this high reputation; for the ſalutary influence was 
ſuppoſed to proceed from ſome preſiding deity, Par- 
ticular reaſons might occafion ſome to be held in great- 
er veneration than others. It was cuſtomary to throw 


little pieces of money into thoſe ſprings, lakes, or 
rivers, which were eſteemed ſacred, to render the pre- 
ſiding divinities propitious ; as the touch of a naked bo- 
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Fountain, dy was ſuppoſed to pollute their hallowed waters. For 
— the phenomena, theory, and origin, of fountains or 


ſprings. Sec SPRING, 

Artificial FOUNTAIN, called alſo a jet q eau, is a con- 
trivance by which water is violently ſpouted upwards. 
Sce HYDRAULICS. 

Boiling FounTAIN. See ICELAND. 

FounTAIn-Tree, a very extraordinary vegetable 
growing in one of the Canary iſlands, and likewiſe ſaid 
to exiſt in ſome other places, which diſtils water from 
its leaves in ſuch plenty as to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of the inhabitants who live near it. Of this tree we 
have the following account in Glaſſe's hiſtory of the 
Canary iſlands.— There are only three fountains of 
water in the wholc iſland of Hierro, wherein the foun- 
tain-tree grows. One of theſe fountains is called A. 
cof, which, in the language of the ancient inhabitants, 
ſignifics river ; a name, however, which does not ſeem 
to have been given it on account of its yielding much 
water, for in that reſpect it hardly deſerves the name 
of a fountain, More to the nortkward is another called 
. and in the middle of the iſland is a ſpring, 
yielding a ſtream about the thickneſs of a man's finger. 
This laſt was diſcovered in the year 1565, and is called 
the ſountain of Anton. Hernandez, On account of 
the ſcarcity of water, the ſheep, goats, and ſwine, 
here do not drink in the ſummer, but are taught to dig 
up the roots of fern, and chew them to quench their 
thirſt. The great cattle are watered at thoſe fountains, 
and at a place where water diſtils from the leaves of a 
tree, Many writers bave made mention of this fa- 
mous tree, ſome in ſnch a manner as to make it ap- 
pear miraculous : others again deny the exiſtence of 
any ſuch irce; among whom is Father Feyjoo, a mo- 
dern Spaniſh author, in his Theatro Critico. But he, 
and thoſe who agree with him in this matter, are as 
much miſtaken as thoſe who would make it appear to 
be miraculous, This is the only iſland of all the Ca- 
naries which I have not been in; but I have ſailed with 
natives of Hierro, who, when queſtioned about the ex- 
iſtence of this tree, anſwered in the affirmative. 

« The author of the Hiſtory of the diſcovery and con- 

veſt has given us a particular account of it, which I 
hall here relate at large. 

The diſtri in which this tree ſtands is called Ti- 
gulahe ; near to which, and in the cliff or ſteep rocky 
aſcent that ſurrounds the whole iſland, is a narrow gut- 
ter or gulley, which commences at the ſea, and continues 
to the ſummit of the cliff, where it joins or coincides 
with a valley which is terminated by the ſteep front of 
a rock, On the top of this rock grows a tree, call- 
ed in the language of the ancient inhabitants, 4 4 
« Sacred or Holy Tree, which for many years has 
been preſerved ſound, entire, and freſh, Its leaves con- 
ſtantly diAil ſuch a quantity of water as is ſufficient to 
farniſh drink io every living creature in Hierro; na- 
ture having provided this reinedy for the drought of 
the iſland. It is ſituated about a league and a half from 
the ſea. Nobody knows of what ſpecies it is, only 
that it is called Ti}, It is diſtin from other trees, 
and ſtands by itſelf : the circumference of the trunk 
is about 12 ſpans, the diameter four, and in height 
from the ground to the top of the higheſt branch, 40 
ſpans: the circumference of all the branches together 
is 120 feet, The branches are thiek and extended; 
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the loweſt commence about the height of an ell from peontais. 
the ground, Irs frait reſembles the acorn, and taſte x 


ſomething like the Kernel of a pine apple, but is ſofter 
and more aromatic. The leaves of this tree reſemble 
thoſe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 
curyed ; they come forth in a perpetual ſucceſſion, ſo 
that the tree always remains green, Near to it grows 
a thorn which faſtens on many of its branches, and in- 
terweaves with them ; and at a ſmall diſtance from the 
garſe are ſome beech-trees, breſos, and thorns, On the 
north Gde of the trunk are two large tanks or ciſterns, 
of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided, each half 
being 20 feet (ſquare and 16 ſpans in depth. One of 
theſe contains water for the drinking of the inhabi- 
tants; and the other that which they uſe for their- 
cattle, waſhing, and ſuch like purpoſes. Every morn- 
ing, near this part of the iſland, a cloud or miſt ariſes 
from the ſea, which the ſouth and caſterly winds force 
againſt the fore - mentioned ſteep cliff; ſo that the cloud 
having no vent but by the gutter, gradually aſcends it, 
and from thence advances ſlowly to the extremity of 
the valley, whence it is ſtopped and checked by the 
front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 
reſts upon the thick leaves and wide-ſpreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it diſtils in drops during the 
remainder of the day, until it is at length exbauſted, 
in the ſame manner that we ſee water drip from the 
leaves of trees after a heayy ſhower of rain, This 
diſtillation is not peculiar to the garſe or til; for 
the breſos, which grow near it likewif: drop water ; but 
their leaves being few and narrow, the quantity is 
ſo es that though the natives ſave ſome of it, yet 
they make little or no account of any but what diſtils 
from the til, which, together with the water of ſome 
fountains, and what is ſaved in the winter ſeaſon, is 
ſufficient to ſerve them and their flocks. This tree 
yields moſt water in thoſe years when the Levant or 
eaſterly winds have prevailed for a continuance ; for, 
by theſe winds only the clouds or milis are drawn hi- 
ther from the ſca. A perſon lives on the ſpot near 
which this tree grows, who is appointed by the council 
to take care of it and its water; and is allowed a houſe 
to live iu, with a certain ſalary. He every day diſtri- 
butes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven pots or veſſels 
full of water, beſides what he gives to the principal 
people of the iland.“ 

Whether the tree which yields water at this pre- 
ſent time be the ſame as that mentioned in the above 
deſcription, I cannot pretend to determine ; but it is 
probable there has been a ſucceſſion of them ; ſor Pli- 
ny, deſcribing the Fortunate Iſland, ſays, * In the 
mountains of Ombrion are trees reſembling the plant 
ferula, from which water may be procured by preſ- 
ſure. What comes from the black kind is bitter, but 
that which the white yields is ſweet and potable,” 

Trees yielding water are not peculiar to the iſland 
of Hierro; for travellers inform us of one of the ſame 
kind on the iſland of St Thomas, in the bight or gulph 
of Guiney. In Cockburn's voyages we find the follow- 
ing account of a dropping tree, near the mountains of 
Fera Paz, in America. 

«« On the morning of the fourth day we came out 
on a large plain, where were great numbers of fine 
deer, and in the middle ſtood a tree of unuſual ſize, 


ſpreading its branches over a vaſt compaſs of ground. 
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curioſity led us up to it. We had perceived, at ſome 
diſtance oft, the ground about it to be wet; at which 
we began to be ſomewhat ſurpriſed, as well knowing 
there had no rain fallen tor ncar ſix months paſt, ac- 
cording to the certzin courſe of the ſeaſon in that lati. 
tude : that it was impoſſible to be occaſioned by the 
fall of dew on the tree, we were convinced, by the 
ſun's having power to cxhale away all moiſture of that 
nature a few minutes after its riſing, At laſt, to our 
great amazement as well as joy, we ſaw water drop- 


leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been amiſs as I had 
ſaid miraculous) tree; atleaſt it was ſo with reſpect to 
us, Who had been labouring four days through ex- 
treme heat, without receiving the leaſt moiſture, and 
were now almoſt expiring for the want of it. 

«« We could not help looking on this as liquor ſent 
from heaven to comfort us under great extremity. We 
catched what we could of it in our hands, and drank 
very plentifully of it; and liked it ſo well, that we 
could hardly prevail with ourſelves to give over. A 
matter of this nature could not but incite us to make 
the ſtricteſt obſervations concerning it; and according- 
ly we ſtaid under the tree near three hours, and found 
we could not fathom its, body in five times. We op- 
ſeryed the ſoil where it grew to be very ſtrong ; and 
upon the niceſt enquiry we could afterwards make, 
both of the natives of the country and the Spaniſh in- 
habitants, we could not learn there was any ſuch tree 
known throughout New Spain, nor perhaps all Ame- 
rica over : -but I do not relate this as a prodigy in na- 
ture, becauſe I am not philoſopher enough to aſcribe 
any natural cauſe for it; the learned may perhaps give 
ſubſtantial reaſons in nature for what appeared to us a 
great and marvellous ſecret,” 

FOUQUIERES (James), an eminent painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1580, and received his chicf in- 
ſtructions from Velvet Brughel. He applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the landſcapes, and went to Italy to im- 
prove himſelf in colouring ; and ſucceeded fo happily, 
that his works are ſaid to be nearly equal to thoſe of 
Titian.— He was engaged and much careſſed at the 
court of the elector Palatine, and afterwards ſpent ſe- 
veral years of his life in France; where his works met 
with univerſal approbation, and he. was proportionably 
well paid for his paintings. Yer by ſome miſconduct 
he ſunk into poverty, and died in the houſe of an in- 
conſiderable painter in 1659. He had reſided for ſe- 
veral years at Rome and Venice, where he acquired 
that excellent ſtyle of colouring and deſign for which 
he is ſo deſervedly diſtinguiſhed, 

FOURCHEE, or Fouxcar, in heraldry, an ap- 
pellation given to a croſs forked at the ends. Sce 
HERALDRY. 

FOURMONT ee, profeſſor of the Arabic 
and Chineſe languages, and one of the moſt learned 
men of his time, was born at Herbelia, a village four 
lcagues from Paris, in 1683, He ſtudied in Mazarine 
college, and afterwards in the Seminary of Thirty- 
three. He was at length profeſſor of Arabic in the 
Royal College, and was made a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions. In 1738 he was choſen a 
member of the Royal Society in London, and of that 
of Berlin in 1741. He was often conſulted by the 


duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood; who had a 
Vor. VII. 
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particular eſteem for him, and made him one of his ſe- Fourneſs. 
He wrote a great number of books; the 


ping, or as it were diſtilling, faſt from the end of every 
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cretaries. 
moit conſiderable of thoſe which have been printed are, 
t. The Roots of the Latin Tongue, in verſe, 2. Cri- 
tical Reflections on the Hiſtorics of ancient Nations. 
2 vols 4to. 3. Meditationes Sinice, folio, 4. A Chineſe 
Grammar, in Latin, folio, 5. Several Diſſertions 
printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of luſerip- 
tions, &c. He died at Paris in 1745. 

He ought not to be confounded with Michael Four- 
mont, his 7 brother; who took orders, was 
profeſſor of the Syriac language in the Royal College, 
and a member of the Academy of Inſcriptions. He 
died in 1746. 

FOURN ESS, in Loynſdale, Lancaſhire is a track, 
between the Kent, Leven, and Dudden- Sands, which 
runs north parallel with the weſt ſides of Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland; and on the ſouth runs out into 
the ſea as a promontory, Here, as Mr Camden ex- 
preſſes it, “the ſea, as if enraged at it, laſhes it more 
furiouſly, and in high tides has even devoured the ſhore, 
and made three large bays; viz. Kentſand, into whick 
the river Ken empties iiſclf; Levenſand and Dudden- 
ſand between which the land projects in ſuch a man- 
ner that it has its name thence; Foreneſsand Foreland, 
ſignifying the ſame with us as promontorium anterinus in 
Latin.“ Biſhop Gibſon, however, derives the name 
of Fournei, or Furneſs, from the numerous furnaces, 
that were there are anciently, che rents and ſcrvices of 
which (called b/o0-1/mnithy rents) are ſtill paid. This 
whole tract, except on the coaſt, riſes in high hills and 
vaſt piles of rocks called Forneſs-Fells: among which 
the Britons found a ſecure retreat, truſting to theſe 
natural fortreſſes, though nothing was inacceſſible to 
the victorious Saxons : for we find the Britons ſet - 
tled here 228 years after the arrival of the Saxons : 
becauſe at that time Egfrid king of Northumberland 
gave St Cuthbert the land called Carthmeil, and all the 
Britans in it, as is related in his life. In theſe moun- 
tainous parts are found quarries of a ſine durable blue 
flate to cover buildings with, which are made uſe of 
in many other parts of the kingdom. Here are ſeveral 
cotton mills lately erected ; and if fuel for fire were 
more plentiful, the trade of this country would mack 
increaſe; hut there being no coals nearer than Wigan 
or Whitehaven, and the coaſt-duties high, firing is ra- 
ther ſcarce, the country people uſing only turf or peat, 
and that begins to be more ſcarce than formerly. In 
the moſſcs of Fourneſs much fir is found, but more 
oak: the trunks in general lie with their heads to the 
caſt, the high winds having been from the welt. High 
Fourneſs has ever had great quantitics of a which 
browſe upon the hollies left in great numbers for them; 
aud produces charcoal ſor melting iron - ore, and oak- 
bark for tanners nſec, in great abundance, The foreſts 
abounded with deer and wild boars, and the /egh or 
ſesfe, or large ſtags, whoſe horns are frequently found 
under ground here. The low or plain part of Fourneſs 
which is ſo called to diſtinguiſhed it from the woody or 
mountainous part produces all forts of grain, but prin- 
cipally oats, whereof the bread eaten is in this country 
is generally made; and there are found here veins of a 
very rich iron-ore, which is bot only melted and 
wrought here, but great quantities are exported 10 
other paris to mix with poorer ores, + The three ſands 
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Pournefs a ovemention'd are very dangerous to travellers by 


the tides and the many quickſands, There is a guide 
on horſeback appointed to Kent or Lancaſter ſand at 
10 J. per 4/11. to Leven at 61, per ann. out of the pub- 
lic revenue ; but to Dadden, which are moſt danger- 
vus, none; and it is no uncommon thing for perſous 
to pals over it in parties of 100 at 4 time like caravans, 
under the direction of the carriers, who po to or fro 
every day. The ſands are leis dangerous ian former- 
ly, being more uſed and better known, and travellers 
never going without the carriers or guides. Furnis 
abbey up in the mountains,“ was begun at Tulket in 
Amounderneſs 1124, by Stephen earl of Boulogne, 
afterwards king of England, for the monks ef Savigni 
in France, and three years after removed to this val- 
ley, then called Bekangeſpill, or the vale of night- 
made.“ It was of the Ciſtertian order, endowed with 
above 200 l. per ann. Out of the monks of this abbey, 
Mr Camden informs us, the biſhops of the Iſle of Man, 
which lies over againſt it, uſed to be choſen by ancient 
cuſtom ; it being as it were the mother of many mo- 
naſteries in Man and Ireland. Some ruins, and part 
of the ſoſſe which ſurrounded the monaſtery, are till 
to be ſeen at Tulket. The remains at Fourneſs breathe 
that plain ſimplicity of the Ciſtertian abbeys; the 
chapter-houſe was the only piece of elegant gothic 
about it, and its roof has lately fallen in. Part of 
the painted glaſs from the caſt window, repreſent- 
ing the crucifixion, &c. is preſerved at Winder-mere 
church in Bowlneſs, Weſtmoreland, The church 
(except the north ſide of the nave), the chapter-houſe, 
refectory, &c. remain, only unroofed, 

FOURTH KEDUNDANT, in muſic. See INTERVAL. 

FOWEY, or Foy, a town of Cornwall in England, 
240 miles from London, with a commodions haven on 
the Channel. It is a populous place, extending above 
one mile on the caſt ſide of a river of its own name ; 
and has a great ſhare in the fiſhing trade, eſpecially 
pilchards. Ir roſe ſo much formerly by naval wars and 
piracies, that in the reign of Edward III. its ſhips re- 
fuſing to ſtrike when required as they ſailed by Rye and 
Winchelſca, were attacked by the ſhips of thoſe ports, but 
defeated them: whereupon they bore their arms mixed 
with thearms of thoſe two cinque ports, which gave riſe 
tothe name of the Gallants of Fowey.”” And welearn 
from Camden, that this town quartered a part of the 
arms of every one of the cinque-ports with their own ; 
intimating, that they had at times triumphed over them 
all: aud indeed once they were ſo powerful, that they 
took ſeveral of the French men of war, In the reign 
of Edward III. they reſcued certain ſhips of Rye from 
diſtreſs, for which this town was made a member of 
the cinque-ports, Edward IV. favoured Fowey fo 
much, that when the French threatened to come up 
the river to burn it, he cauſed two towers, the ruins of 
which are yet viſible, to be built at the public charge 
for its ſecurity : but he was afterwards ſo diſguſted 
with the inhabitants for attacking the French after a 
truce proclaimed with Louis XI. that he took away 
all their ſhips and naval ſtores, together with a 
chain drawn acroſs the river between the two forts 
abovementioned, which was carried to Dartmouth. 
It is ſaid they were ſo inſolent, that they cut off the 
ears of the king's purſuivants : for which ſome lives 
were forfcited as well as eſtates, The corporation con- 
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ſiſts of a mayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, a town-clerk, ang 
2 aſſiſtants. The market is Saturday, the fairs May. day 
and Sept. 10, Here are a fine old church, a free-{chool 
and an hoſpital, The toll of the matkct and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour, were veſted in the corporation 
on the payment of a fee-farm rent of about 40s. It 
does not appear to have ſent members to parliament 
before the 13th of Queen Elizabeth. Here is a coinage 
for the tin ; of which a great quantity is dug in the 
country to the north and weſt of it. The river Foy, 
or Foath, is very i Had and deep here, and was for- 
merly navigable as high as Leſtwithicl. W. Long. 5%, 
N. Lat. 50. 27. 

FOWL, among zoologiſts, denotes the larger ſorts 
of birds, whether domeitic or wild: ſuch as geeſe, 
pheaſants, patridges, turkey, ducks, &c. 

Tame fowl make a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a 
country farm. See the article PourrRx. 

Fowls are again diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, »1z. 
land and water fow), theſe laſt being ſo called from 
their living much in and about water: alſo into thoſe 
which are accounted game, and thoſe which are noc. 
See the article GAME. 

FOW LING, the art of catching birds by means 
of bird-lime, decoys, and other devices, or the killing 
of them by the gun. See Birp-Catching, Biap-Lime, 
Dxtcoy, SHOOTING, and the names of the different 
birds in the order of the alphabet. 

FowLING, is alſo uſed for the perſuing and taking 
birds with hawks, more properly called FALCONRyY or 
HAWKING. See theſe articles. 

FowLixG-Piece, a light gun for ſhooting birds. 
That piece is always reckoned beſt which has he long- 
eſt barrel, from 5 to 6 feet, with a moderate bore ; 
though every fowler ſhould have them of different ſizes, 
ſuitable to the game he deſigns to kill. The barrel 
ſhould be well poliſhed and ſmooth within, and the 
bore of an equal bigneſs from one end to the other ; 
which may be proved by putting in a piece of paſte- 
board, cut of the exact roundneſs of the top: for if 
this goes down without ſtops or ſlipping you may con- 
clude the bore good, The bridge-pan muſt be ſome- 
what above the touch-hole, and ought to have a notch 
ro let down a little powder: this will prevent the piece 
from recoiling, which it would otherwiſe be apt to do, 
As to the lecks, chooſe ſuch as are well filed with true 
work, whoſe ſprings muſt be neither tco ſtrong nor ioo 
weak. The en, cis ought io be well hardened and 
pliable to go down to the pan with a quick motion, 

FOX, in zoology. Sec Canis. 

The fox is a great nuiſance to the huſbandman, by 
taking away and deſtroying his lambs, geeſe, poultry, 
&c. The common way to catch him is by gins; 
which being baited, and a train made by drawing raw 
fleſh acroſs in his uſual paths or haunts to the gin, it 
proves an inducement to bring him to the place of de- 
ſtruction. | 

The fox is alſo a beaſt of chace, and is taken with 
grehounds, tarriers, &c. See the article Hu «TING, 

Fox (John), the martyrologiſt, was born zt Boſton 
in Lincolnſhire in the year 1517. Art the age of 16 he 
was entered a ſtudent of Brazen- noſe college in Oxford; 
and in 1543 he proceeded maſter of arts, and was choſen, 
fcllow of Magdalen college. He diſcovered an early 
genius for poetry, and wrote ſeveral Latin CE 
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Fox. 
aus were Written in an clegant ſtyle. * Forſaking the 
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the ſabj ects taken from ſcripture, which his ſon aſſures 


muſes, he now applied himfelf with uncommon aſſi - 
duity to the ſtudy of divinity, particularly churth-hi- 
ſtory ; and, diſcovering a premature propenluy to the 
doctrine of reformation, he was expelled the college as 
an heretic, His diſtreſs on this occaſion was very great ; 
bat it was not long before he found an aſylum in the 
houſe of Sir Thomas Lucy of Warwickſhire, who em- 
ployed him as a tutor to his children. Here he mar- 
ricd the daughter of a citizen of Coventry, Sir Tho- 
mas's children being now grown up, after reſiding a 
ſhort time with his wife's father, he came to London ; 
where finding no immediate means of ſubſiſtence, he 
was reduced to the utmoſt degree of want ; but was at 
length (as his ſon relates) miraculouſly relicyed in the 
following manner: As he was one day fitting in St 
Paul's church, emaciated with hunger, a ſtranger ac- 
coſted him familiarly, and, bidding him be of good 
cheer, put a ſum of money into his hand; telling him 
at the ſame time, that in a few days new hopes were 
at hand. He was ſoon after taken into the family of 
the ducheſs of Richmond, as tutor to the earl of Sur- 
rey's children, who, when their father was ſent to the 
tower, were committed to her care. In this family he 
lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. The entire reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and part of that of queen Mary ; but at 
length, perſecuted by his implacable enemy biſhop 
Gardiner, he was obliged to ſeck refuge abroad, Ba- 
fil in Switzerland was the place of his retreat, where 
he ſubſiſted by correcting the preſs. On the death of 
queen Mary he returned to England ; where he was 

aciouſly reccived by his former pupil the duke of 
Norfolk; who retained him in his family as long as he 
lived, and bequeathed him a penſion at his death. Mr 
ſecretary Cecil alſo obtained for him the reQory of 
Shipton near Saliſbury ; and we are aſſured that he 
might have had conſiderable church preferment, lad 
it not been for his unwillingneſs to ſubſcribe to the 
canons. He died in the year 1587, in the 70th year 
of his age; and was buried in the chancel of $t Giles's, 
Cripplegate. He was a man of great induſtry, and con- 
ſiderable learning; a zealous, but not a violent reformer; 
a nonconformiſt, but not an enemy to the church of 
England. He left two ſons; one of which was bred 
a divine, the other a phyſician. He wrote many pieces : 
but his principal work is, the Acts and monuments of 
the Church, &c. commonly called Fox's Book of Mar- 
yrs. His facts are not always to be depended on, and 
he often loſes his temper ; which, conſidering the ſub- 
je, is not much to be wondered at. 

FOX (George), the founder of the ſe of Engliſh 
Quakers, was a ſhoemaker in Nottingham, The ac- 
counts of thoſe times tell us, that as he wrought at 
his trade, he uſed to meditate much on the ſcriptures : 
which, with his ſolitary courſe of life, improving his 
natural melancholy, be began at length to fancy him- 
ſclf inſpired ; and in conſequence thereof ſet up for a 
preacher. 

He propoſed hut few articlesof faith ; inſiſting chief- 
ly on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, 
and a deep attention to the inward motions and ſecret 
operations of the ſpirit: he required a plain ſimple 
worſhip, and a religion without ceremonies, making it 
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a principal point to wait in profound ſilence the direc- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Fox met with much rough 
treatment for his Zeal, was often impriſoned, and ſe- 
veral times in danger of being knocked on the head. 
But all diſcouragements notwithſtanding, his ſect pre- 
vailed much, and many conliderable men were drawn 
over to them; among whom were BaxcLay and PENN. 
He dicd in 1681, His followers were called Quakers, 
in deriſion of ſome unuſual ſhakings and con vulſions 
with which they were ſeized at their firſt meetings. 
Sce the article QUAKERS. 

Fox-Glove, in botany. Sce DIGITALIS. 

Fox- Iſlands, the name of a groupe of iſlands, 16 in 
number, ſituated between the caſtern coaſt of Kamt- 
ſchatka and the weſtern coaſt of the continent of 
America. Each iſland has a particular name ; but the 
general name Fox-i//ands is given to the whole group, 
on account of the great number of black, grey, andred 
foxes with which they abound. The dreſs of the inha- 
bitants conſiſts of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches 
down to the knee, Some of them wear common caps 
of a party-coloured bird-ſkin, upou which they leave 
E of the wings and tail. On the fore - part of their 

unting and filhing caps, they place a ſmall board like 
a ſcreen, adorned with the jaw - bones of ſea-· bears, aud 
ornamented with glafs-beads, which they receive in 
barter from the Rutlians. At their feſtivals and dan- 
cing partics they uſe a much more ſhowy ſort of caps. 
They feed upou the fleſh of all ſorts of ſea-animals, 
and generally cat it raw, But if at any time they 
chooſe to dreſs their victuals, they make uſe of a hol- 
low ſtone ; having placed the fiſh or fleſh therein, they 
cover it With another, aud cloſe the interſtices with 
lime or clay. They then lay it horizontally upon two 
ſtones, and light a fire under it. The proviſion in- 
rended for Keeping is dried without ſalt in the open 
air. Their weapons conſiſt of bows, arrows, and darts; 
and for defence they uſe wooden ſhields.— The moſt 
2 equality reigns among theſe iſlanders. They 
ave neither chiefs nor ſuperiors, neither laws nor pu- 
niſhments, They live together in families, and ſo- 
cicties of ſeveral families united, which form what 
they call a race, who, in caſe of an attack or defence, 
mutually help and ſupport each other. The inhabi- 
tants of the ſame iſland always pretend to be of the 
ſame race ; and every perſon looks upon his iſland as a 
oſſeſſion, the property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the ſame ſociety. Feaſts are very com- 
mon among them, and more particularly when the in- 
habitants of one iſland are vilted by thoſe of the 
others. The men of the village meet their gueſts 
beating drums, and preceded by the women, who ſing 
and dance. At the concluſion of the dance, the hoſts 
ſerve up their beſt proviſions, and invite their gueſts 
to partake of the feaſt. They feed their children 
when very young with the coarſeſt fleſh, and for the 
moſt part raw, If an infant cries, the mother imme- 
diately carries it to the ſea-ſide, and whether it be 
ſummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it 
is quiet. This cuſtom is ſo far from doing the children 
any harm, that it hardens them againſt the cold, 
and they accordingly go barefooted through the win- 
ter without the leaſt inconvenience. They ſeldom heat 
their dwellings; but when they are deſirous of warm- 
ing themſclyes, they light a bundle of hay, aud Rand 
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over it; or elſe they ſet fire to train-oil, which they 
pour into a hollow itonec. They have a good ſhare of 

lain natural ſchle, but are rather flow of underſtand- 
ing. They ſcein cold and indifferent in moſt of their 
actions ; but let an injury, or even a ſuſpicion only, 
roſe them from this phlegmatic ſtate, and they be- 
come inflexible and furivas, taking the moſt violent 
revenge without any regard to the conſequences, The 
lcaſt aflli tion prompts them to ſuicide ; the apprehen- 
lion of cen an uncertain evil often leads them to de- 
ſpair ; and they put an end to their days with great 
apparent infcniibiliiy. 

FRACASTORK (Jerome), a moſt eminent Italian 
poct aud phylician, was born at Verona in the year 
1432, Two ＋ 411 are related of him in his in- 

at his lips adhered fo cloſely to cach 


other when he came into tue world, that a chirurgeon 


was obliged to divide them with his inciſion- Knife, the 
other, that his mother was killed with lightning, while 
he, though in her arms at the very moment, eſcaped 
unhurt. Fracaſtor was of parts ſo exquilite, and made 
ſo wonderful a progreſs in every thing he undertook, 
that he became eminently ſkilled not only ia the belles 
lettres, but in all arts and ſciences, He was a poet, a 
philoſopher, a phyſician, an aſtronomer, a matheina- 
ticlan, and what not? He was a man of vaſt conſe- 
quence in his time; as appears from pope Paul II,'s 
makiug uſe of his authority to remove the council of 
"Crent tw Bulougne, under the pretext of a contagious 
diltemper, which, as Fracaſtor depoſed, made it no 
longer ſafe to continue at Trent. He was intimately 
acquain:ed with cardinal Bembus, Julius Scaliger, aud 
all the great men of his time. He died of an apoplexy 
at Caſi near Verona, in 1553: and in 1559, the town 
of Verona crectcd a ſtatue in honour of him. 

He was the author of many performances, both as 
a poet and as a phylician; yet never man was more 
dilintereſted in both theſe capacities than he: evi- 
dently ſo as a phyſician, for he practiſed without fees ; 
and as a poet, whoſc uſual reward is glory, nothing 
could be more indifferent, It is owing to this indiffe- 
reuce, that we have ſo little of his poetry, in compari- 
fon of what he wrote; and that, among other compo- 
ſitions, his Odes and Epigrams, which were read in 
manuſcript with infinite admiration, yet, never paſſing 
the preſs, were loſt. What we have now of his, are 
the three books of ! Siphilis, or of the French diſcaſe; 
a book of Miſcellaneous Poems; and two books of his 

m, intitled, Joſeph, which he began at the latter 
end of his life, but did not live to finiſh, And theſe 
works, it is ſaid, would have periſhed with the reſt, if 
his friends had not taken care to preſerve and commu— 
nicate copies of them: For Fracaſtor, writing merely 
ſor ainuſement, never troubled himſelf in the leaſt 
about what became of his works after they once got 
wut of his hands. Fracaſtor compoſed alſo a poem, 
called Alcon, five de cura canum venaticorum. His po- 
ems as well as his other works are written all in Latin. 
His medical pieces are, De e Autibathia.— 
Di contaginne & contagionis morbis De cauſis criticorumm 
dicrum, — De vini temperatura, &c. His werks have 
becn printed ſeparately and collectively. The beſt edi- 
tion of them is that of Padua 1735, in 2 vols 4to0. 

FRACHES, in the plaſs trade, are the flat iron 
pans into Which the glaſs veſlels already for med are 
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by means of which they are drawi out through the 


lcers, that they may be taken gradually from the fire, Fragaria. 


and cool by degrees. 

FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, a part or 
diviſion of an unit or integer, or a number which 
ſtands to an unit in the relation of a part to its whole, 
The word literally imports a broken number. 

Fractions are uſually divided into decimal, ſexageſi- 
mal, and vulgar. See ALGEBRA and AkITHMETIC. 

FRACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupturc of @ bone or 
a ſolution of continuity in a bone when it is cruſhed 
or broken by ſome external cauſe, Sce SURGERY. 

FRANUM, or FEN UN, Bridle, in anatomy, a 
name given to divers ligaments, from their office in 
retainirg and curbing the motions ef the parts they 
are fitted to, 

Fan] Lingue, or Bridle of the Tongue; a mem- 
branous ligament, which ties the tongue to the os 
hyoides, larynx, fauces, and lower parts of the mouth. 
In ſome ſubjeQs the fr enum runs the whole length of 
the tongue to the very tip; in which caſes, if it were 
not cut, it weuld take away all poſlibility of ſpeech, 
See ToNnGut-Tied, 

FreEnum Penis, a ſlender ligament, whereby the 
pre puce is tied ro rhe lower part of the glans of the 
penis. Nature varies in the make of this part; it be- 
ing ſo ſhort in ſome, that unleſs divided it would not 
admit of perfect erection. There is allo a kind of 
little franum, faſtened io the lower part of the cli- 
toris. | 

FRAGA, a ſtrong town with a handſome caſtle in 
the Kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It is ſtrong by 
ſituation among the mountains ; having the river Cinea 
before it, whoſe high banks are difficult of acceſs ; 
and at its back a hill, which cannot caſily be ap- 
proached with large cannon, Alphonſo VII. king of 


Arragon, and the firſt of that name of Caſtile, was - 


killed by the Meors in 1134, when he beſieged this 
town, E. Long. o. 23. N. Lat, 41. 28. 

FRAGARIA, the STRawbeRRY: A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the icoſaudria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Sextico/#. The calyx is decemfid; the pe- 
tals five ; the receptacle of the ſeeds ovate, in the form 
of a berry, and deciduous, There is but one ſpecies, 
viz. the velca, or cultivated ſtrawberry, The princi- 
pal varictics are, 1. The ſylveſtris, or wood-ſtrawberry, 
with oval {awed leaves, and {mall round fruit. 2. The 
Virginian ſcarlet, or Virginia ſtrawberry, with oblong 
oval {awed leaves, and a roundiſh ſcarlet-coloured fruit. 
3. The Moſchata, or hautboy, or muſky ſtrawberry, 
having oval, lanceolate, rough leaves, and large pale- red 
fruit. 4. The Chiloenſis, or Chili ſtrawberry, with 
large, oval, thick, hairy leaves, large flowers, and very 
large firm fruit. 5. The Alpina, Alpine, or monthly 
ſtrawberry, having (mall oval leaves, ſmail flowers, and 
moderate-ſized, oblong, pointed fruit. 

All theſe varicties are hardy, low, perennials, du- 
rable in root, but the leaves and fruit-ſtalks are re- 
newed annuaily in ſpring. They flower in May and 
June, and their fruit comes to perſection in June, July, 
and Auguſt; the Alpine kind continuing till the be- 
ginning of winter. They all proſper in any common 
garden ſoil, producing abundant crops annually with- 
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Fraguier, out much trouble. They increaſe exceedingly every 


ſummer, both by off-ſers or ſuckers from the lides of 


Frame. the planis, and by the runners or ſtrings, all of which 


rooting and forming plants at every joint, each of 
which ſeparately planted bears a few fruit the follow- 
ing year, and bear in great perfection the ſecond ſum- 
mer. Thole of the Alpine kind will even bear fruit 
the ſame year that they are formed. All the forts are 
commonly cultivated in kitcheu-gardens, in beds or 
borders of common earth, in rows lengthwiſe 15 or 19 
inches diſtance; the plauts the ſame diſtance from one 
another in each row. Paiches of the diftzrent ſorts 
diſpoſed here and there in the fronts of the different 
compartments of the pleaſure-ground, will appear or- 
namental both in their flowers and fruit, and make 
an agreeable variety, 

Strawberries eaten either alone, or with ſugar and 
milk, are univerſally eſteemed a moſt delicious fruit. 
They are grateful, cooling, ſubacid, and juicy, Tho' 
taken in large quantities, they ſeldom diſagree, They 
promote peripiration, impart a violet ſmell to the urine, 
and diſſolve the tartarcous incruſtations on the teeth. 
People afflicted with the gout or ſtone have found re- 


lief by uſing them very largely; and Hoffman ſays, 


he has known conſumptive people cured by them. 
The bark of the root is aſtringent.— Sheep and goats 
eat the plant; cows are not fond of it; horſes and 
ſwine refuſe it. 

FRAGUIER (Glaude Francis), a polite and learn- 
ed French writer, born at Paris, of a noble family, in 
1666, He was cduated under the Jeſuits, and was 
even admitted into the order, though he afterwards 
quitted it; and being thus at liberty to follow his in- 
clinations, he ſoon after aſſiſted the Abbe Bignon in 
conducting the Journal de Sgavans, having all the qua- 
lifications for ſuch a work. His works conſiſt of Latin 
poems, and a great number of very excellent diſſerta- 
tions. He died in 1728. 

FRAIL, a baſket made of ruſhes or the like, in 
which are packed up figs, raiſins, &c. It ſignifies al- 
ſo a certain quantity of raiſins, about 75 pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, con- 
ſiſting of pointed ſtakes, ſix or ſeven feet long, driven 
parallel to the horizon in the retrenchments of a 


camp, a half moon, or the like, to prevent any ap- 


proach or ſcalade. 

Fraiſcs differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the 
Jattcr ſtand perpendicnlar to the horizon, and the for- 
mer jet out parallel to the horizon, or nearly fo, being 
uſtally made a litile floping, or with the points hang- 
ing down, Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchments 
and other works thrown np of earth; ſometimes they 
are found under the parapet of a rampart, ſerving in- 
ſtead of the cordon of ſtone uſed in ſtone-works. 

To Frairst a Battalion, is to line the muſqueteers 
round with pikes, that in caſe they ſhould be charged 
with a body of horſe, the pikes being preſented, may 
cover the muſqueteers from the ſhock, and ſerve as a 
barricade, 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of caſe, wherein a 
thing is ſet or incloſed, or even ſupported; as a win- 
dow-frame, a picture frame, &c. 

Fn AME isalſoa machine nſed in divers arts; as, 

FRAME, among printers, is the ſtand which ſupports 
the caſes: Sec CASE. 
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Frame, among founders, a kind of ledge inclofing Frame 
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a board ; wbich, being filled with wetted ſand, ſerves as a 
mould to caſt their works in. See FounDERy. 

FRAME is more particularly uſed for a fort of loom, 
whereon artificers ſtretch their linens, ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. 
to be embroidered, quilted, or the like, 

FRAME, among painters, a kind of jquare, conſiſt- 
ing of four long {lips of wood joined together, whoſe 
intermediate ſpace is divided by threads into ſeveral 
little ſquares like a net; and hence ſometimes called 
reticula. It ſerves to redace figures from great 10 
ſmall ; or on the contrary, to augment their ſize from 
ſmall to great. 

FRAMLINGHAM, a town of Suſſex, 88 miles 
from London, It is a large old place, with a caſtle, 
{uppoſcd to have beea built by ſome of the firſt kings 
of the Eaſt-Angles; the walls yet ſtanding, are 44 
feet high, 8 thick, with thirteen towers 14 feet above 
them, 2 of which are watch-towers, To this caſtle 
the princeſs, afterwards queen Mary I. retired, when 
the Lady Jane Grey was her competitor for the crown. 

The town is plcaſanily ſituated, though but indiffe- 
renily built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful ſoil and a 
healthy air, near the ſource of the river Ore, by ſome 
called Wincknel, which runs through it io Orford, 
It has a ſpacious place for the market on Saturday ; and 
a large ſtately church built all of black flint, with a fice- 
ple 100 feet high; two good alms-houſes ; and a free- 
ſchool. 

FRANC. See FRANK. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, ſitvated 
between 5 W. and 7 E. Long. and between 439 and 
51 N. Lat. being bounced by the Engliſh channel 
aud the Auſtrian Netherlands on the north; by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on 
the caſt ; by the Mediterranean ſea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which ſeparate it from Spain, ou the ſouth ; 
and by the bay of Biſcay on the weſt. | 


The kingdom of France was originally poſſeſſed by Firſt 
the Ce/tes or Gauls, They were a very warlike peo- dued by Ju- 
ple, and often checked the progreſs of the Roman lius Cæſar. 


arms: nor did they yield till the time of Julius Cæſar, 
who totally ſubdued their country, and reduced it to 
the form of a Roman province “. 
tinued in quiet poſſeſſion of Gaul, as long as their em- 
pire retained its ſtrength, and they were in a condition 
to repreſs the incurſions of the German nations, whom 
even in the Zenith of their power they had not been 
able to ſubdue. But in the reign of the emperor Va- 
lerian, the ancient Roman valour and diſcipline had 
begun to decline, and the ſame care was not taken to 
defend the provinces as formerly. 


incurſions; and among the reſt the Franks, a Ger- 
man nation inhabiting the banks of the Rhine, proved 
particularly troubleſome, Their origin is variouſly ac- 
counted for; but the moſt probable {uppoſition is, that 
about the time of the emperor Gordian, the people 
inhabiting the banks of the Lower Rhine entered 
into a confederacy with thoſe who dwelt on the Weſer 
and both together aſſumed the name of Franks or 
Freemen, Their firſt irruption, we are told by Vale- 
Gus, happened in the year 254, the ſecond of Valerian's 
reign, At this time they were but few in number; 
and were repulſed by Aurelian, afterwards cmperor. 
Not 


France. 


The Romans con- * See Gant. 


The barbarous na- Invaded by 
tions, therefore, began to make much more frequent the Franke. 
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France. Not diſcouraged by this check, they returned two ſuppoſed to have compiled the Salic Laws, with the France. 
years after in far greater numbers; but were again aflittance of four ſages named Wiſegaſl, Loſegaſt, Wide Tr 
defeated by Gallienus, whom Valcrian had choſen gaſt, and 5s/zgaſi. But Valeſius is of opinion that the 
for his partner in the empire. Others, however, Franks had no written laws till the time of Clovis. 4 
continued to pour in from their native country in ſuch Pharamond was ſucceeded by his ſon Clodio, who Clodio. 
multitudes, that Gallienus, no longer able to drive them likcwiſe carried on a war againſt the Romans. He is 
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out by force of arms, made advantageous propoſals to 
one of their chicfs, whom he engaged to defend the 
frontiers againſt his countrymen as well as other in- 
vaders. 

This expedient did not long anſwer the purpoſe. 
In 269 the Franks, taking advantage of the defeat 
and captivity of Valerian in Perſia, broke into Gaul, 
and afterwards into Italy, committing every where 
dreadful ravages. Five years afterward they invaded 
Spain ; which they poſſeſſed, or rather plundered, for 
t1e ſpace of 12 years; nor could they be driven out 
of Gaul till the year 275, when the emperor Probus 
not only gave them & total overthrow in that country, 
but parſuced them into their on, where he built ſcve- 
ral forts to Keep them in awe. This intimidated them 
ſo much, that nine of their kings ſubmitted to the 
emperor, and promiſed an annual tribute, —They con- 
tinued quiet till the year 287; when in conjunction 
with the Saxon pirates they plundered the coaſts of 
Gaol, carrying off an immenſe booty. Torevenge this 
inſult, the emperor Maximian entered the country of 
the Franks the following year, where he committed 
ſuch ravages that two of their kings ſubmitted to him; 
and to many of the common people who chooſe to re- 
main in Gaul, he allowed lands in the neighbourhood 
of Treves and Cambray. 

The reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Franks, however, did 
not allow them to remain long in quiet. About the 
year 293, they made themſelves maſter of Batavia 
and part of Flanders ; but were entircly defeated, and 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, by Conſtantius the 
father of Conſtantine the Grear, who trauſplanted them 
into Gaul, Their countrymen in Germany continned 
quiet till the year 306, when they renewed their de- 
predations ; but being overcome by Conſtantine the 
Great, two of their kings were taken priſoners, and 
thrown to the wild beaſts in the ſhows exhibited on 
that occaſion. 1 

All theſe victories, however, as well as many others 
faid to have been gained by the Romans, were not ſuf- 
ficient to prevent the incurſions of this reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent nation; inſomuch that in the year 335, they 
had made themſelves maſters of 40 cities in the pro- 
vince of Gaul. Soon after, they were totally defeated 
by the emperor Julian, and again by count Theodo- 
ſius, father to the emperor of that name; but, in the 
year 388, they r the province with more fury 
than ever, and cut off a whole Roman army that was 
ſent againſt them. As the weſtern empire was at 
this time in a very low ſlate, they for ſome time found 
more interruption from other barbarians than from 
the Romans, till their progreſs was checked by Ae 
tins, | | 

When the war with Aetius broke out, the Franks 
were governed by one Pharamend, the firſt of their 
kings of whom we have any diſtin& account, He is 
ſuppoſed to have reigned from the year 417 or 413, 


to 428; and is thought by archbiſhop Uſher to have 


been killed in the war with Actius, By ſome he is 


{aid to have received a terrible overthrow from Actius 
near the city of Lens; notwithſtanding which, he ad- 
vanced to Cambray, and made himſelf maſter of that 
city, where for ſome time he took up his reſidence, 
After this he extended his conqueſts as far as the ri- 
ver Somme, and deſtroyed the cities of Treyes and Co- 
logne, Tournay and Amiens, He died in the year 
448, and was ſuccceded by Merovæus. 


5 
Authors are not agreed whether the new king was Merovæus. 


brother, or ſon, or any relation at all, to Clodio. It 
ſcems probable indeed, that he was of a different fa- 
mily ; as from him the firſt race of French kings were 
ſtyled Mercoingian. He was honoured and reſpected 
by his people, but did not greatly enlarge the boun- 
daries of his kingdom. He died in 458, 


Merovæus was ſucceeded by his ſon Clylderic, who Childeric, 


being no longer kept in awe by Aetius, made war on 
the Romans, and extended his conqueſts as far as the 
river Loire. He is ſaid to have taken the city of Pa- 
ris after a ſiege of five years, according to ſome, and 
of ten, according to others. The Roman power was 
now totally deſtroyed in Italy; and therefore Clodo- 
veus, Clovis, or Louis, for his name is differently 
written, who ſucceeded Childeric, ſet himſelf about 
making an entire conqueſt of Gaul. Part of the pro- 
vince was ſtill retained by a Roman named Syaprius, 
who probably had become ſovereign of the country 
on the downfal of the weſtern empire in 476. He 
was defeated and taken priſoner by Clovis, who after- 
wards cauſed him to be beheaded, and ſoon after total- 
ly reduced his dominions. 


7 
Thus was the French monarchy eſtabliſhed by Clo. French me- 


vis in the year 487. He now poſſeſſed all the coun. narchy eſ- 
tabliſhed by 


try lying between the Rhine and the Loire ; which, 
though a very extenſive dominign, was yet conſider- 
ably inferior to what it is at preſent. 

Clovis had been educated in the Pagan religion, 
and continued in that profeſſion till the zoth year of 
his age ; notwithſtanding which he allowed his ſub- 
jects full liberty of conſcience. Having married, how- 
ever, Clotilda, daughter of the duke of Burgundy, this 
princeſs, who was a zealous Chriſtian, uſed all her 
influence with her huſband to perſuade him to embrace 
her religion. For ſome time he continued to waver; 
but happening to gain a battle, where, being in great 
danger, he had invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
Chriſtians, he afterwards gave ſuch a favourable car 
to the diſcourſes of Remigius biſhop of Rheims that 
he ſoon declared himſelf a convert, and was baptiſed 
in the year 496. His acknowledgment of the truths 
of the goſpel was not followed by any amendment of 
life: on the contrary, he employed the remainder of 
his life in the aggrandiſement of himſelf and extenſion 
of his dominions by the moſt abominable treachery, 
fraud, and violence. In his attacks on Armorica he 
proved unſucceſsful. The inhabitants of this country, 
which comprehended the maritime part of ancient Gaul 
lying between the Rivers Seine and Loire, had united 
for their defence; and though abandoned by the Ro- 

mans, 
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France. mans, made a powerful defence againſt the barbarians 
Y uhoaſſaulted them on all ſides. Clovis, finding them too 


powerful to be ſubdued by force, propoſed an union 
with his people, which they readily accepted, and this 
the more ealily on account of his profeſſiug the Chriſ- 
tain religion. Thus the Chriſtianity of Clovis in ſeve- 
ral inſtances proved ſubſer vient to the purpoles of his 
ambition, and his power became gradually very for- 
midable. The Burgundians at this time poſſeſſed all 
the country from the foreſt of Voſges to the ſea of 
Marſeilles, under Gondebaud the uncle of Clotilda ; 
who to ſecure his own authority, had put to death 
two of his brothers, one of whom was the father of 
the French queen. The third brother, Codageſil, whom 
he had ſpared and allowed to poſleſs the principality of 
Geneva, conſpired with Clovis to drive him from his 
dominions, A war having commenced between the 
French and Burgundian monarchs, the latter was de- 
feated in a battle by Godageſil, and obliged to fly to 
Avignon, leaving his antagoniſt maſter of the cities of 
Lyons and Vienne. The victor next laid ſiege to A- 
vignon ; but it was defended with ſach vigour, that 
Clovis at laſt thought proper to accept of a ſum of 
money and an annual tribute from Gondebaud ; who 
was likewiſe obliged to cede to Godageſil the city of 
Vienne, and ſeveral other places taken during the 
War. 

Gondebaud no ſooner found himfelf at liberty from 
his enemies, than he aſſembled a powerful army; with 
which he advanced towards Vienne, where Godageul 
himſelf reſided at that time. The place was garriſon- 
ed by 5000 Franks, and might have made conſiderable 
reſiſtance; but Gondebaud being admitted through 
the ſubrerrancous paſſage of an aqueduct, maſſacred 
moſt of the Franks, ſent the reſt priſoners to the king 
of the Viſigoths, and pur Godageſil to death. This 
was quickly followed by the ſubmiſſion of all the other 
places which had owned the authority of Godageſil: 
and Gondebaud, now thinking bimſelf able to reſiſt 
the power of Clovis, ſent a meſſage to inform him, 
that he muſt no longer expect the promiſed tribute; 
and though Clovis was very much mortified with this 
defection, he found himſelf obliged for the preſent to 
put up with the injury, and accept of the alliance and 
military ſervice of the king of Burgundy. 

His next expedition was againſt the N rog- who 
poſſe ſſcd conſiderable territories on both ſides of the 
Pyrencan mountains. His motives for this underta- 
king were cxpreſſed in the following ſpeech to his no- 
bility when aſſembled in the city of Paris, which he 
conſidered as the capital of his dominions. It is 
with concern (faid the religious monarch) that I ſuffer 
the Arians to poſſeſs the moſt fertile part of Gaul; 
let us, with the aid of God, march againſt them ; and 
having conquered them, annex their kingdom to our 
dominions.” The nobility approved of the ſcheme ; 
and Clovis marched againſt a prince for whom he had 
but lately protciſed the greateſt regard, vowing to e- 
rect a church in honour of the holy apoſtles, if he ſuc- 
ceeded in his enterpriſe. Alaric the king of the Vi- 
ſigoths was a young man deſtitute of military expe- 
rience, though perſonally brave. He did not there- 
ſore he ſitate at engaging his antagoniſt ; but, unable 
to contend with the veteran troops of Clovis, his army 
was utterly defcated on the banks of the Clain, 10 
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miles ſouth of PoiCtiers, in the year 507. Alaric, per- France. 
cciving the ruin of his troops, ruſhed againſt Clovis i 
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perſon, by whom he was killed, and the remainder 
of the army purſued for ſome time with great ſlaugh- 
ter. After this victory the province of Aquitain ſub- 
mitted, and Clovis eſtabliſhed his winter quarters at 
Bourdeaux. Tholouſe ſurrendered next ſpring ; and 
the royal treaſures of the Viſigoths were thn Atop 
to Paris, Angouleme was next reduced, and the city 
of Arles inveſted. But here the victorious career of 
Clovis was ſtopped by Theodoric king of the Oſtro- 

oths, who had overturned the dominion of Odoacer 
in Italy. He had married Abolfleda the ſiſter of Clo- 
vis, but had alſo given his own daughter in marriage 
to the king of the Viſigoths, and had endeavoured, as 
much as was in his power, to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding between the two ſovercigns. Finding this 
impoſſible, however, and that no bounds could be ſet 
tothe ambition of Clovis, he ſent one of his generals 
with a powerful army againſt him; by whom the 
French monarch was defeated with the loſs of 30, co 
men. By this misfortune Clovis was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Arles with precipitation: however the 
Franks ſtill retained the greateſt part of their con- 
queſts, and the province of Aquitain was indiflolubly 
annexed to their impire. 


In 50g, Clovis had the title of Roman conſul ; by 1. 3 
which means the people of Rome were inſenſibly led ed with the 
to pay a peculiar regard to the French monarchs : and title of Re- 
Clovis was now ſuppoſed to be inveſted with a juſt * C. 


title to all his conqueſts in whatever manner they had 
been acquired, He was ſolemnly inveſted with his new 
dignity in the church of St Martin in the city of 
Tours; after which he entered the cathedral clothed 
in a purple tunic and mantle, the badges of his office. 

Clovis now proceeded to augment his power by the 
murdei of his kinſmen the princes of the Merovingian 
race, Among thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion 
were Sigibert king of Cologne, with his ſon Cloderic, 
Cararic, another prince whoſe dominions have not been 
accurately pointed ont by hiſtorians ; Ranacaire, who 
governed phe preſent dioceſe of Cambray ; and Reno- 
mer king of the territory of Maine, All theſe Mur- 
ders, however, were expiated, according to the views 
of the clergy of thoſe times, by the great zeal he ex- 
preſſed in | cauſe of Chriſtianity, and his liberality 
to the church. 

Clovis died in the year 511, after having reformed 
and publiſhed the Salic laws : a few lines of which, 
debarring women from inheriting any part of the Sa- 
lic lands, have been extended fo far as to deprive the 
females of the royal family of France of their right of 
ſucceſſion to the throne of that kingdom. 

Clovis was buried in the church of St Peter and 
St Panl, now Genevieve, in the city of Paris, where 
his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. His dominions were di- 
vided among his four ſons. Thieri, or Theodoric, the 


eldeſt, had the caſtern part of the empire; and, from ded among 
his making the city of Metz his capital, is commonly his chil- 
Clodomir, the eldeſt fon by dren. 


called the king of Metz. 
Clotilda, had the kingdom of Orleans; Childebert, 
and Clotaire, who were both infants, had the king- 
doms of Paris and Soiſſons, under the tutelage of their 
mother. The prudence of Clotida kept matters quiet 


in all the parts of the empire for eight years; but 
about 
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out the year $20, a numerous fleet of Danes arrived 


1 the mouth of the Mcuſe ; and their king Cochiliac, 
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ndving landed his forces, began to deſtroy the coumry 
with fireand ſword. Againſt him Thieri ſent his ſon 
Theodobert, who defcated the Daniſh army and navy, 
and killed their King, forcing the reſt to retire with 
precipitation, 

In 522, Hermanfroi king of Thuringia, having de- 
ſtroyed one of his brethren named Berthaire, and ſeized 
on his dominions, applicd to Thieri for aſſiſtance a- 
gainſt his other brother Balderic, whom he intended 
to treat in the ſame manner. In this infamous enter- 
prile Thieri embarked, on condition that he ſhould 
have one half of Balderic's dominions ; but after the 
unnappy prince waz evercome and killed in battle, 
Hermanfroi ſeized all his dominions, Thieri had no 
opportunity of revenging himſelf till the year 531; 
when perceiving the power of the Oſtropoths, whom 
he mach dreaded, to conſiderably lefſened by the 
death of king Theodric, he engaged his brother Clo- 
taire to aſſiſt him: and they accordingly entered Thu- 
ringia with two powerful armies, They joined their 
forces as ſoon as they had paſſed the Rhine, and were 
quickly after reinforced by a conſiderable body of 
troops under the command of Theodobert. The al- 
lies attacked the army of Hermanfroi, which was ad- 
vautagcouſly poſted ; and having totally defeated it, he 
was forcedto fly from place to place to place in diguiſe. 
Soon after this the capital was taken, and Hermanfroi 
himſelf being invited toa conference by Theri, was 
treacherouſly murdered ; after which his extenſive 
dominions became feudatory to Thieri. 

In the mean time, Clotilda had excited her children 
to make war on the Burgundians, in order to revenge 
the death of her father Chilperic, whom Gondeband 
king of Burgundy had cauſed to be murdered. Gon- 
deband was now dead, and had leſt his dominions to 
his ſons Sigiſmund and Godemar. Sigiſmund's forces 
were quickly defeated ; and he himſelf was ſoon after 
delivered up his own ſubiects to Clodomir, who cauſed 
him to be thrown into a pit, where he periſhed miſer- 
ably. By his death Godemar became ſole maſter of 
Burgundy. Clodomir marched againſt him, and de- 
feated him; but purſuing his victory too eagerly, was 
ſurrounded by his enemies and ſlain, After the reduc- 
tion of Thuringia however, Childebert and Clotaire 
entered the Kingdom of Burgundy at the head of a 
powerful army, and in 534 completed the conqueſt 
of it; in which, according to ſome, Godemar was kill- 
ed ; according to others, he retired into Spain, and 
from thence into Africa. 

In 560 Clotaire became ſole monarch of France. He 
had mnrdered the ſons of Clodomir, who was killed in 
Burgundy as above related. Thieri and his children 
were dead, as was alſo Childebert; fo that Clotaire was 
ſole heir to all the dominions of Clovis, He had five 
ſons ; and the eldeſt of them, named Chramnes, had ſome 
time before rebelled againſt his father in Auvergne, 
As long as Childebert lived, he ſupported the young 
prince; but on his death, Chramnes was obliged to 
implore his father's clemency. He was at this time 
pardoned ; but he ſoon began to cabal afreſh, and en- 
engaged the count of Bretagne to aſſiſt him in another 
rebellion. The Bretons, however, were defeated, and 
Chramnes determined to make his eſcape ; but percei- 
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ving that his wife and children were ſurrounded by his 
fatner's troops, he attempted to reicue them. In this 
attempt he was taken priioner, and with his family 
was thruſt jnto a thatched cottage near the ficld of 
battle; of which the king was no ſooner informed, 
than he commanded the cottage to be ſet on fire, and 
all that were in it periſhed in the flames. 

Clotaire did not long ſurvive this crucl execution of 
his ſon, but died in $562; and after his death the 
French empire was divided among his four remaining 
ſons, Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic.— 
The old king made no diviſion of his dominions before 
he died, which perhaps cauſed the young princes to 
fall out ſooner than they would otherwiſe have done. 
After his death, however, they divided the kingdom by 
lot; when Caribert, the eldeſt, had the kingom of 
Paris; Gontran, the ſecond, had Orleans; Sigebert had 
Metz (or the kingdom of Auſtraſia) ; and Chilperic had 
Soiflons, Provence and Aquitaine were poſſeſſed by al 
of them in common. The peace of the empire was diſ- 
turbed in 563 by an invaſien of the Abares ; a barba- 
rous nation, ſaid to be the remains of the Hanns. 
They entered Thuringia, which belonged to the domi- 
nions of S:yebert : but by him they were totally de- 
feated, and obliged to repaſs the Elbe with precipita- 
tion. Sigebert purſued them cloſe, but readily con- 
cluded a peace with them on their firſt propoſals. To 
this hie was induced, by hearing that his brother Chil- 
peric nad invaded his dominions, and taken Rheims 
and ſome other placs in the neighbourhood. Againſt 
him, therefore, Sigebert marched with his victorious 
army, made himſelf maſter of Soiſſons his capital, and 
of the perſon of his eldeſt fon Theodobert. He then 
defeated Chilperic in battle ; and not only recovered 
the place which he had ſeized, but conquered the 
greater part of his dominions : nevertheleſs, on the 
mediation of the other two brothers, Sigebert abandon- 
ed all his conqueſts, ſet Theodobert at liberty, and 
thus reſtored peace to the empire. 

Soon after this, Sigebert married Brunchaut daugh- 
ter to Athanagilde king of the Viſigoths in Spain; aud 
in a little time after the marriage, died Caribert king 
of Paris, whoſe dominions were divided among his three 
brethren, In 567 Chilpericmarried Gal{wintha, Brune- 
haut's eldeſt ſiſter, whom he did not obtain without 
fome difficulty. Before her arrival, he diſmiſſed his 
miſtreſs called Fredegonde ; a woman of great abilitigs 
and firmneſs'of mind, but ambitious to the higheſt de- 
greee, and capable of committing the blackeſt crimes 
in order to gratify her ambition. The queen, who 
brought with her immenſe treaſures from Spain, and 
made it her whole ſtudy to pleaſe the king, was for 
ſome time entirely acceptable. By degrees, however, 
Chilperic ſuffered Fredegonde to appear again at court, 
and was ſuſpected of having renewed his intercourſe 
with her; which gave ſuch umbrage to the queen, 
that ſhe deſired leave to return to her own country, 
promiſing to leave behind her all the wealth ſhe had 
brought, The king, knowing that this would render 
him extremely odions, found means to diſſipate his 
wife's ſuſpicions, and ſoon after cauſed her to be pri- 
vatcly ſtrangled, upon which he publicly married Fre- 
degonde, 

Such an attrocions action could not fail of exciting 
the greateſt indignation againſt Chilperic. His domi- 
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nions wete immediately invaded by Sigebert and Gon- 
tran, who conquered the greateſt part of them; after 
which they luddenly made peace, Chilperic conſenting 
that Brunchaut ſhovld enjoy thoſe places which on his 
marriage he had beitowed upon Galiwintha, viz. Bour- 
deaux, Limoges, Cahors, Bigorre, and they town of 
Beara, now called Le/car. 

The French princes, however, did not long conti- 
nue at peace among themſelves. A war quickly enſu- 
ed, in which Gontran and Chilperic allied themſclves 
againſt Sigebert. The latter prevailed; and having 
forced Goatran to a feparate peace, ſeemed determined 
to make Chilperic pay dear for his repeated pertidy and 
infamous conduct; when he was aſſaſſinated by a con- 
trivance of Fredegonde, who thus ſaved herſelf and 
Chilperic from the moſt imminent danger. Immediate- 
ly on his death, Brunchaut fell into the hands of Chil - 
peric ; but Gondebaud, one of Sigebert's beſt gene - 
ral's, made his eſcape into Auſtraſia with Childebert, 
the only ſon of Sigebert, an infant of about five years 
of age, who was immediately proclaimed king in room 
of his father. In a ſhort time, however, Meroveus, el- 
deſt ſon to Chilperic, fell in love with Brunebaut, and 
married her without acquaiating his father. Chilperic, 
on this news, immediately went to Ronen, where Me- 
roveus and his conſort were; and having ſeized them, 
ſcent Brunchaut and her two daughters to Metz, and 
carried Meroveus to Soi ſſons. Soon after, one of his 
generals being defeated by Gontran, who eſpouſed 
Brunchaut's cauſe, Chilperic, in a fit of rage, cauſed 
Meroveus to be ſhaved and confined in a monattery. 
From hence he found means to make his eſcape, and 
with great difficulty arrived in Auſtraſia, where Brune- 
haut would gladly have protected him: but the jealou- 
ſy of the nobles was fo ſtrong, that he was forced to 
leave that conntry ; and being betrayed into the hands 
of his father's forces, was murdered at the inſtigation 
of Fredegonde, as was generally believed. 

The French empire was at this time divided between 
Gontran king of Orleans, called alfs king of Burgun- 
dy, Chilperic king of Soiſſons, and Childebert king of 
Auſtraſia. Chilperic found his affairs in a very diſagree- 
able ſituation. In 579, he had a diſpnte with Varoc 
count of Bretagne, who refuſed to do him homage. 
Chilperic diſpatched a body of troops againſt him; who 
were defeated, and he was then forced to ſubmit toa diſ- 
honourable peace. His brother and nephew lived in 
ſtrict union, and had no reaſon to be very well pleaſed 
with him. His own ſubjects, being oppreſſed with 
heavy taxes, were miſerably poor and diſcontented. His 
ſon Clovis, by a former queen named Andovera, hated 
Fredegonde, and made no ſecret of his averſion. To 
add to this embarraſſment, the ſcaſons were for a og 
time ſo unfavourable, that the country was threatene 
with famine and peſtilence at the ſame time, The 
king and queen were both attacked by ax epidemic 
diſcaſe which then raged. They recovered : but their 
three ſons, Clodobert, Samſon, and Dagobert, died; 
after which, the ſight of Clovis became ſo diſagreeable 
to Fredegonde, that ſhe cauſed him to be murdered, 
and likewiſe his mother Andovera, leſt Chilperic's af- 
fection for her ſhould return after the tragical death of 
her ſon, 

In 583 Chilperic himſelf was murdered by ſome un- 
known aſſaſſins, when his dominions were on the point 
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of being conquered by Gontran and Childebert, who France, 


had entered into a league for that purpoſe. 
death Fredegonde implored the protection of Gontran 
for herſelf aud her intant ſon Clotaire; which be very 
readily granted, and obliged Childebert to put an end 
tothe war, He found himſelf, however, greatly dif- 
ficulted to keep Fredegonde and Brunchaut in awe; 
for theſe two princeſſes having been long rivals and im- 
placable enemies, were continually ploting the de- 
ſtruction of each other. This, however, he accom- 
pliched, by favouring ſometimes Brunchaut and ſome- 
times Fredegonde ; ſo that, during his life, neither of 
them durſt undertake any thing apainſt the other, 
On the 28th of March 593, 6 


ſucceeded to the kingdom without oppolition, but did 
not long enjoy it; he himſclf died in the year 596, 
and his queen ſhorily after. His dominions were di- 
vided between his two ſons Theodobert and Thierri ; 
the firſt of whom was declared king of Auſtraſia, and 
the later king of Burgundy, As Theodobert was 
only in the 11th year of his age, and Thicrri in his 
roth, Brunchaut governed both kingdoms with an ab- 
ſolute ſway. Fredegonde, however, took care not to 
let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity as was offered her 
by the death of Childebert, and therefore made her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of Paris and ſome other places on the Seine. 


Upon this Brunchaut ſent againſt her the beſt part of And Fre- 
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. ied Gontran, having Death of 
lived upwards: of 60, and reigned 32 years. Childebert Gontran ; 
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the forces in Auſtraſia, who were totally defeated ; but degonde: 


Fredegonde died before ſhe had time to improve her 
victory, leaving her ſon Clotaire heir to all her domi- 
nions. | 

For ſome time Brunchaut preſerved her kingdom in 
peace ; but in the end her own ambition proved her 
ruin, Inſtead of inſtructing Theodobert in what was 
neceſſary for a prince to know, ſhe took care rather to 
keep him in ignorance, and even ſuffered him to marry 
a young and handſome ſlave of his father's. The new 
queen was poſſeſſed of a great deal of affability and 
good-nature ; by which means ſhe in a ſhort time gain- 
ed the affection of her huſband ſo much, that he readily 


N 1 
conſented to the baniſhment of Brunchaut. Upon this 8 


diſgrace ſhe fled to Thierri king of Burgundy, in the baniſhed. 


year 599. By him ſhe was very kindly received; and 
inſtead of exciting jealouſies or miſunderſtandings be- 
tween the two brothers, ſhe engaged Thierri to at- 
rempt the recovery of Paris, and the other places which 
had been wreſted from their family by Fredegonde, 
procuring at the ſame time a conſiderable body of au- 
xiliaries from the Viſigoths. This meaſure was ſoac- 
ceptable to Theodobert, that he likewiſe raiſed a nume- 
rous army, and invaded Clotaire's dominions in con- 
junction with his brother. A battle enſued, in which 
the forces of Clotaire were totally defeated, and him» 
ſelf ſoon after obliged to ſue for peace ; which was not 
granted, but on condition of his yielding up the beſt 
part of his dominions. 

This treaty was concluded in the year 600 ; but 
three years afterwards, it was broken by Clotaire. He 
was again attacked by the two brothers, and the war 
carried on with great vigour till the next ſpring. At 
this time Thierri having forced Landri, Clotaire's ge- 
neral, to a battle, gave him a total overthrow, in which 
the king's infant ſon Merovæus, whom he had ſent a- 
long with Landri, was maſlacred; to gratiſy, as Clo- 
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France, taire pretended, the malice of Brunehant. After this 
w—— yittory, Thierri marched directly to Paris; fully bent 
on the deſtruction of his couſin, which now ſeemed in- 


evitable. This, however, was prevented by Theodo- 
bert; who ne ſooner heard of the victory gained by 
Thierri, than he became jealous of his ſuccels, and of- 
ferred Clotaire ſach terms of peace as he gladly accept- 
ed. The latter having then nothing to fear on the ſide 
of Auſtraſia, quickly compelled Thierri to liſten to 
terms of accommodation allo, 

This behaviour of Theodobert greatly provoked his 
brother ; and his reſentment was highly inflamed by 
Brunchaut, who never forgot her diſgrace in being 
baniſhed from his court, A war was therefore commen- 
ced between the two brothers in 605; but it was ſo 
highly diſapproved of by the nobility, that Thierri 
found himſelf obliged te put an end to it, The tran” 
go which now took place was again diſturbed in 

07, by Theodobert's ſending an embaſly to demand 
ſome part of Childebert's dominions which had been 
added, by the will of that monarch, to thoſe of Bur- 
gundy, The nobility of both Kingdoms were ſo much 
averſe to war, that they conſtrained their kings to con- 
ſent to a conference, attended by an equal number of 
troops ; but Theodobert, by a ſcandalous breach of his 
faith, brought double the number, and compelled his 
brother to ſubmit to what terms he pleaſed. This piece 
of treachery inſtantly brought on a war; for Thierri 
was bent on revenge, and his nobility no longer oppo- 
ſed him. It was neceſſary, however, to ſecure Clotaire 
by a negociation ; and accordingly a promiſe was made 
of reſtoring thoſe parts of his dominions which had 
formeriy been taken from him, provided he would re- 
main quiet, This treaty being finiſhed, Thierri en- 
tered Theodobert's dominions, defeated him in two 
bartles, took him priſoner, uſed him with the utmoſt 
indignity; and having cauſed an infant ſon of his to 
be put to death, ſent him to his grandmother Brune- 
haut, By her orders he was firſt ſhaved and confined 
in a monaſtery ; but afterwards, fearing leſt he ſhould 
make his eſcape, ſhe cauſed him to be put to death. — 
Clotaire, in the mean time, thought that the beſt me- 
thod of making Thierri keep his word was to ſeize on 
thoſe places which he had promiſed to reſtore to him, 
before his return from the war with Theodobert. This 
he accordingly did; and Thierri no ſooner heard of his 
having done fo, than he ſent him a meſſage requiring 
him to withdraw his forces, and, in caſe of his refuſal, 
declared war. Clotaire was prepared for this; and 
accordingly aſſembled all the forces in his dominions, 
in order to give him a proper reception, But before 
Thierri could reach his enemies, he was ſeized with a 
dyſentery ; of which he died in the year 612, having 
lived 26 years, and reigned 17. 

On the death of Thicrri, Brunchant immediately 
cauſed his eldeſt ſun, named Sigi/bert, then in the 10th 
year of his age, to be proclaimed king. It is probable, 
that ſhe intended to have governed in his name with 
an abſolute ſway ; but Clotaire did not give her time 
to diſcover her intentions. Having great intelligence 
in Auſtralia and Burgundy, and knowing that the no- 
bility in both kingdoms were difattefted to Brunehaut, 
he declared war againſt her; and ſhe being betrayed 
by her generals, fell into the hands of her enemies. 
Clotaire gave her up to the nobles; who generally 
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hated her, and who uſed her in the moſt cruel manner. France, 
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After having led her about the camp, expoſed to the 
inſults of all who had the meanneſs to inſult her, ſhe 


was tied by the leg and arm to the tail of an untamed Brunchaut 
horſe, which, ſetting off at full ſpeed, quickly daſhed Put to a 
out her brains. After this her mangled body was re- cruel death. 


duced to aſhes, which were afterwards interred in the 
abbey of St Martin at Autun, 

Thus in the = 613, Clotaire became ſole monarch 
of France; and quicily enjoyed his kingdom till his 
death, which happencd in 628. He was ſucceeded by 
Dagobert; who proved a great and powerful prince, 
and raiſed the kingdom of France to a high degree of 
ſplendor. Dagobert was ſucceeded by his ſons Sige- 
bert and Clovis ; the former of whom had the kingdom 
of Auſtraſia, and the latter that of Burgundy. Both 
the Kings were minors at the time of their acceſſion to 
the throne, which gave an opportunity to the mayors 
of the palace (the higheſt officers under the crown) to 
uſurp the whole authority. Sigebert died in 640, af- 
ter a ſhort reign of one year ; leaving behind him an 
infant ſon named Dagobert, whom he ſtrongly recom- 
mended to the care of Grimoalde his mayor of the pa- 
lace. The miniſter cauſed Dagobert to be immediate- 
ly proclaimed king, but did not long ſuffer him to en- 
Joy that honour. He had not the cruelty, however, 
to put him to death; but ſent him to a monaſtery in 
one of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland; and then, gi- 
ving out that he was dead, advanced his own ſon Chil- 
debert to the throne, Childebert was expelled by Clo- 
vis king of Burgundy; who placed on the throne 
Childeric, the ſecond ſon of Sigebert. Clovis died 
ſoon after the revolution, and was ſncceeded in his 
dominions by his ſon Clotaire; who died in a ſhort 
time, without iſſue. He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Childeric ; who, after a ſhort rcign, was murdered with 
his queen, at that time big with child, and an infant 


ſon named Dagobert; though another, named Daniel, 
had the good luck to eſcape. 


The affairs of the French were now in the moſt de- Miſc 


The princes of the Merovingian ſituation of 
race had been for ſome time entirely deprived of their France. 


plorable ſituation. 


power by their officers called mayors of the palace. In 
Auſtraſia the adminiſtration had been totally engroſſed 
by Pepin and his ſon Grimaulde ; while Archambaud 
and Ebroin did the ſame in Neuſtria and Burgundy. 
On the reunion of Neuſtria and Burgundy to the reſt 
of the French dominions, this miniſter ruled with ſuch 
a deſpotic ſway, that the nobility of Auſtraſia were 
provoked to a revolt; electing for their dukes two 
chiefs named Martin and Pepiu. The forces of the con- 
federates, however, were deſcated by Ebroin ; and 
Martin having ſurrendered on a promiſe of ſafety, was 
treacherouſly put to death. Pepin loſt no time in re- 
cruiting his ſhattered forces; but before he had an 
occaſion to try his fortune a ſecond time in the ficld of 
battle, the aſlaſſination of Ebrouin delivered him from all 
apprehenſions from that quarter. After his death Pe- 
pin carried every thing before him, overthrew the royal 
army under the command of the new miniſter Bertaire ; 
and, having got poſſeſſion of the capital, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be declared mayor of the palace; in which ſta- 
tion he continued to govern with an abſolute ſway du- 
ring the remainder of his life. 

Pepin (who had got the ſurname of Heriſia/ from 


his 
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France. his palace on the Meuſe) died in the year 714, having 
——— enjoyed unlimited power for 26 years. He appointed 
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his grandſon Theadobalde, then only fix years of age, 
to ſacceed him in his poſt of mayor of the palace, This 
happened during the reign of Dagobert already men- 
tioned : but this prince had too much ſpirit to ſuffer 
himſclf to be deprived of his authority by an infant, 
the adherents of the young mayor were defeated in 
battle, and this defeat was ſoon followed by his death. 


Exploits of Charles, however, the illegitimate ſon of Pepin, was 


Charles 


Marel. 


now raiſed to the dignity of duke by the Auſtraſians, 
and by his great qualities ſeemed every way worthy of 
that honour. The murder of Dagobert freed him 
from a powerful opponent : and the young king Chil- 
peric, who after Dagobert's death was brought from a 
cloyſter to the throne, could by no means cope with 
ſuch an experienced antagoniſt. On the rgth of March 
717, Charles had the good forturie to ſurpriſe the 
royal camp as he paſſed through the foreſt of Arden ; 
and ſoon after a battle enſued, in which the king's for- 
ces were entirely defeated. On this Chilperic entered 
into an alliance with Eudes duke of Aquitaine, whoſe 
friendſhip he purchaſed by the final ceſſion of all the 
country which Eudes had ſeized for himſelf. i Charles, 
however, having placed on the throne another of the 
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to reſiſt. He encountered them indeed with his accn- 
ſtomed valour ; but being forced to yield to ſuperior 
power, he ſolicited the protection and aſſiſtance of 
Charles. On this occaſion the latter, on account of his 
valoar aud perſonal ſtrength, acquired the name of Mar- 
tel, i. e. *the hammer,” alluding to the violence of the 


France, 


ſtrokes he beſtowedon his enemies“. Three hundred and See Ara- 
ſeventy-fivethouſand of the Infidels, among whom was Gia, 0" 174. 


the commander Abderahman himſelf, are ſaid io have 
periſhed in the battle; notwithſtanding which they ſoon 
made another irruption: but in this they were atterd- 
ed with no better ſucceſs, being again defeated by 
Charles; who by ſo many victories eſtabliſhed his power 
on the moſt ſolid foundation. Having again defeated 
the Friſons, and with his own hand killed their duke, 
he aſſumed the ſovereignty of the dominions of Eudes 
after his deceaſe, reſerving to himſelf the claim of ho- 
mage, which he ought to have yielded to Thierri his 
lawſul ſovereign. At laſt his fame grew ſo great that 
he was choſen by pope Gregory III. for his protector. 
He offered to ſhake off the yoke of the Greek empe- 
ror, and to inveſt Charles with the dignity of Roman 
conſul : ſending him at the ſame time the keys of the 
tomb of St Peter; but while this negociation was go- 


ing on ſucceſsfully, the pope, the emperor, and Charlcs 
Martel himſelf died. 
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royal family named C/otaire, advanced againſt Chilperic 
and his aſſociate, whom he entirely defeated near Soiſ- 
ſons. After this diſaſter Eudes, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
delivered up Chilperic into the hands of his antagoniſt ; 
after having (ſtipulated for himſelf the ſame terms which 


After his death, which happen France di- 
ed in the year 741, his dominions were divided among vided a- 
his three ſons, Carloman, Pepin, and Grippon, accord- mong 

ing to the diſpoſition he had made in his life-time, By ſons o 
this Carloman, the eldeſt, had Auſtraſia ; Pepin, the ſe- Charles. 


had been formerly granted him by the captive mo- 
narch. 


Charles now advanced to the ſummit of power, treat- 
ed Chilperic with great reſpect; and, on the death of 
Clotaire cauſed him to be proclaimed king of Auſtra- 
ſia: by which, however, his own power was not in the 
leaſt diminiſhed: and from this time the authority of 
the kings of France became merely nominal; and fo 
inactive and indolent were they accounted, that hiſto- 
rians have beſtowed upon them the epithet of faneans, 
i. e. lazy or idle.“ Charles, however, had ſtill one 
competitor to contend with, This was Rainfroy, who 
had been appointed mayor of the palace; and who 
made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that Charles was obli- 
ged toallow him the peaceable poſſeſſion of the country 
of Anjou. No ſooner, however, had Charles thus ſet 
himſelf at liberty from domeſtic enemies, than he was 
threatened with deſtruction from foreign nations, The 
Suevians, Friſons, and Allemanni, were ſucceſſively en- 
countered and defeated, Eudes alſo, who had perfi- 
diouſly broken the treaties to which he had bound him- 
ſelf, was twice repulſed ; after which Charles invaded 
Aqaitain, and obliged the treacherous duke to heark- 
en to reaſon, This was ſcarce accompliſhed when he 
found himſelf engaged with a more formidable enemy 
than any he had yet encountered. The Saracens, ha- 
ving over-run great part of Aſia, now turned their vic- 
torious arms weltward, and threatened Europe with total 
ſubjection. Spain had already received the yoke; and 
having paſſed the Pyrences, they next invaded France, 
appearing in vaſt numbers under the walls of Thoulouſe. 
Here they were encountered and defeated by Eudes; 
but this proved only a partial check. The barbarians 
once more paſſing the Pyrenees, entered France with 
ſuch a powerful army, that Eudes was no longer able 


cond, Neuſtria and Burgundy ; while Grippon, the 
third, had only ſome lands aſſigned him in France; by 
which he was ſo much diſpleaſed, that the tranquillity 
of the empire was ſoon diſturbed, With the aſſiſtance 
of his mother Sonnechilde he ſeized on the city of 
Laon, where he endured a violent ſiege. In the end, 
however, he was obliged to ſubmit ; Sonnechilde was 
put into a monaſtery, and Grippon impriſoned in a 
caſtle at Arden, The two brothers, having thus freed 
themſelves from their domeſtic enemy, continued to go- 
vern the empire with uninterrupted harmony ; but 
their tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed by the intrigues of 


Sonnechilde. That enterpriſing and ambitions woman 


had negociated a marriage between Odilon duke of 
Bavaria and Hiltrude the ſiſter of the two princes. 
This was no ſooner accompliſhed than Odilon, inſtiga- 
ted by Sonnechilde, and alarmed at the growing power 
of the two princes, entered into an alliance with Theo- 
dobald duke of the Allemani and Theodoric duke "of 
the Saxons; who having aſſembled a formidable army, 
advanced directly againſt the princes, They poſted 
themſelves in an advantageous manner, With the river 
Lech in their front; but Carloman and Pepin, paſſing 
the river at different fords in the night-time, attacked 
the camp of the allies with great vigour. The cngage- 
ment continued donbtful for five hours: but at laſt the 
entrenchments were forced on all ſides, the Bavarians 
and Saxons entirely routed, and the vanquiſhed dukes 
obliged to ſubmit to the clemency of the victors. Du- 
ring their abſence on this expedition, Hunalde, whom 
Charles Martel had appointed duke of Aquitain, ha- 
ving likewiſe entered into a confederacy with Odilou 
paſſed the Loire, ravaged the open country, and burnt 
the magnificent cathedral of the city of Chartres. The 
two princes, however, having returned with their vic- 
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terious army, Hunalde found bimfſelf obliged to re- 
ircat ; and cven this availed him but litle ; for the 

ranks centering the duichy of Aquitain, committed 
luch devaſtations, that Hunalde in deſpair reſigned his 
Commons to his fon, andretired into a convent, This 
cvent was loon tollowed by a fimilar reſignation of Car- 
loman, notwithſtanding the uninterrupted ſucceſs he had 
met with, He ſuddenly took the reſolution of retiring 
intoa convent, and perſiſted in his deſign, notwithſland- 
ing the intreatics ot Pepin, who, to appearance at leaſt, 
did all he could to diſſuade him. 

By the reſiguation of Carloman, which happened in 
the year 736, Pepin was left fole maſter of France ; 
and iu this exalted ſtation he acquitted himſelf in ſuch 
a manucr as has juſtly rendered his name famous to po- 
ſterity. One of the tirſt acts of his new adminiſtration 
Was io relcaſe his brother Grippon from priſon : but 
that treacherous prince had no ſooner regained his li- 
berty, tha! he again excited the Saxons io take up arms. 
His enterpriſe, however, proved unſucceſstul ; the 
Saxons were defeated, their duke T heodoric taken, 


and his ſubjects obliged to ſubmit to the will of the 


whom he had 


conqueror ; who upon this occation cauſed them make 
a proteſſion of the Chriſtian religion. Grippon then 


'ficd 10 Hiltrude, his half-ſiſter, whoſe huſband Odilon 


was now dead, and had left an infant ſon named Taſi- 
en. He met with a favourable reception from her; 
but, with his uſual treacheary, ſeized both her and her 
ſon by the aſſiſtance of an army of malcontent Franks, 
erſuaded to join him. His next ſtep 
was io aſſume the ſovereignty and title of duke of Ba- 
varia ; but being driven from the throne by Pepin, he 
was obliged to implore his clemency, which was once 
more granted. All theſe misfortunes, however, were 
not yet ſaſticient to cure Grippon of his turbulence 
and ambition: He once more endeavoured to excite diſ- 


turbance in the court of Pepin ; but being finally de- 
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Aſſumes 
the title of 


king- 


tected and baffled, he was obliged to take refuge in A- 
ultain, 

; Pepin having now ſubdued all his foes both foreign 
and domeſtic, began io think of aſſuming the title of 
king, after having ſo long enjoyed the regal power. His 
villes in this reſpect were quite agrecable to thoſe of 
the nation in general. The nobility, however, were 
bound by an oath of allegiance to Childeric the nomi- 
nal monarch at that time; and this oath could not be 
diſpenſed with but by the authority of the pope. Am- 
baſſadors for this purpoſe were therefore diſpatched 
both from Pepin and the nobility to pope Zachary, the 
reigning pontiff. His holineſs replied, that it was law- 
ſul to transfer the regal dignity from hands 1acapable 
of maintaining it to thoſe who had ſo ſucceſsfully pre- 
ſerved it; and that the nation might unite in the ſame 
perſon the authority and title of king. On this the 
unfortunate Childeric was degraded from his dignity, 
ſaved, and confined in a monaſtery for life; Pepin aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of France, and the line of Clovis 
was finally ſet aſide. 

This revolution took place in the year 751. The at- 
tention of the new monarch was firſt claimed by a 
revolt of the Saxons; but they were ſoon reduced to 
ſybjefion and obliged to pay an additional tribute: 
and during his expedition againſt them, the king had 
the ſatisſaction of getting rid of his reſtleſs and trea- 
cherous competitor Grippon, This turbulent prince, 
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having ſoon become weary of reſiding at the court of Francs. 
Aquitain, determined to eſcape from thence, and put 


himſelſ under the protection of Aſtolphus king of the 
Lombards; but he was killed on attempting to force a 
paſs on thg confines of Italy. Pepin in the mean time 
continued to puſh his good fortune, The ſubmiſſion 

of the Saxuns was ſoon followed by the reduction of 
Brittany ; and that by the recovery of Narbonne from 
the infidels, His next exploit was the protection of 
pope Stephen third, againit Aſtolphus the king of the 
Lombards, who had ſcized on the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, aud inſiſted on being acknowledged king of 
Rome. The pope, unable to contend with ſuch a 
powerful rival, haſted to croſs the Alps and implore 
the protect ion of Pepin, who received him with all the 
reſpect due to his character. He was lodged in the 
abbey of St Dennis, and attended by the king in per- 
ſon during à dangerous ſickneſs with which he was 
ſeized. On his recovery Stephen ſolemnly placed the 
diadem on the head of his benefactor, beſtowed the 
regal unction on his ſons Charles and Carloman, and 
conferred on the three princes the title of patricians of 
Rome. In return for theſe hopours Pepin accompa- 
nicd the pontiff into Italy at the head of a powertul 
army. Aſtolphus, unable to withſtand ſuch a power- 
ful antagoniſt, ſhut himſclf up in Pavia, where he was 
cloſely befieged by the Franks, and obliged to renounce 
all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Rome, as well as 
to reſtore the city and exarchate of Ravenna, and 
ſwear io the obſervance of the treaty. No ſooner was 
Pepin gone, however, than Aſtolphus broke the treaty 
he had juſt ratified with ſuch ſolemnity. The pope 
was again reduced to diſtreſs, and again applied io Pe- 
pin, He now ſent him a pom pous epiſtle in the ſtyle 
and character of St Peter himſelf; which fo much in- 
flamed the zeal of Pepin, that he inſtantly ſet out for 
Italy, and compelled Aſtolphus a ſecond time to ſub- 
mit to his terms: Which were now rendered more ſe- 
vere by the impoſition of an annual tribute. Pepin 
next made a tour to Rome; but finding that his pre- 
ſence there gave great uncaſineſs both to the Greeks 
and to the pope bimſelf, he thought proper to finiſh 
his viſit in a ſhort time. Soon after his return Aſtol- 
phus died, and his dominions were uſurped by his ge- 
neral Didier; who however, obtained the papal ſanc- 

tion for what he had done, and was recogniſed as law- 
ful ſovereign of the Lombards in the year 756. 

Pepin returned to France in triumph; but the peace 
of his dominions was ſoon diſturbed by the revolt of 
the Saxons, who always bore the French yoke with 
the utmolt impatience. Their preſent attempts, how- 
ever, proved equally unſucceſstul with thoſe they had 
formerly made; being ubliged to ſubmit and purchaſe 
their pardon not only by a renewal of their tribute, but 
by an additional ſupply of 300 horſe, But while the 
king was abſent on this expedition, Vaiſar duke of 
Aquitain took the opportunity of ravaging Burgundy, 
where he carried his devaſtations as far as Chalons. 
Pepin ſoon returned, and entering the dominions of 
Vaiſar, committed ſimilar devaſtations, and would 
probably have reduced the whole territory of Aqui- 
tain, had he not been interrupted by the hoſtile pre- 
parations of his nephew Taſlilon the duke of Bavaria. 
The king, however, contented himſelf at preſent with 
ſecuring his frontiers by a chain of poſts, againſt any 
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France, invaſion : after which he reſumed his enterpriſe on the 
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The latter at firſt attempted to 
impede the progreſs of his antagoniſt by burning and 
laying waſte the country ; but finding this to no pur- 
poſe, he determined to try his fortune in an engage- 
ment, Victory declared in fayour of Pepin; but 
he refuſed to grant a peace upon any terms, The 
French monarch advanced to the banks of the Ga- 
ronne; while Vaiſer was abandoned by his ally the 
duke of Bavaria, and even by his own ſubjects. In 
this diſtreſs he retired with a band of faithful followers 
into the country of Saintonge, where he defended him- 
ſelf as long as pollible, but was at laſt deprived both of 
his crown and lite by the victor, . 

Thus the duchy of Aquitain was once more annex- 
ed to the crown of France ; but Pepin had ſcarce time 
to indulge himſelf with a view of his new conqueſt 
when he was ſcized with a flow fever, which put an 
end to his life in the year 768, the 54th of his age, 
and 17th of his reign, He was of a (hurt ſtature, 
whence he had che * of Le Bref, or the Short; 
but his great actions juſtly intitled him to the charac- 
ter of an hero; though under the ſucceeding reign his 
own fame ſeemed to have been entirely forgot, and on 
his tomb was only inſcribed, “ Here lies the father of 
Charlemagne.“ 

Pepin was ſucceeded in his authority by his two 
ſons Charles and Carloman; to whom with his dyin 
breath he bequeathed his dominions. They . 
to reign jointly for ſometime ; but the active and en- 
terpriſing ſpirit of Charles gave ſuch umbrage to the 


weak and jealous Carloman, chat he regarded him with 


envy, and was on the point of coming to an opcu rup- 
ture with him, when he himſelf was taken off by 
death, and thus the tranquillity of the empire was pre- 
ſerved. . 

The firſt military enterpriſe of Charles was apainſt 
Hunalde, the old duke of Aquitain ; who leaving the 
monaſtery where he had reſided upwards of 20 years, 
aſſumed the royal title, and was joyfully reccived 
by bis ſubjects, already weary of the French yoke. 
Charles rook the field with the utmoſt expedition, and 
with difficulty prevailed upon his brother Carloman, 
who was then alive, to join him with his forces, Bat 
the junction was ſcarce effected, when Carloman with- 
drew his forces again, and left his brother to carry on 
the war in the beſt manner he could. Charles, though 
thus deſerted, did not helitate at engaging the enemy ; 
and having overthrown them in a great battle, Hu- 
nalde was obliged to fly to the territories of Lupus 
duke of Gaſcony. Charles quickly ſent an embaſſy de- 
manding the fugitive prince; and Lupus, not daring 
to diſobey the orders of ſuch a powerful monarch, 
yielded up the unfortunate Hunalde, who was inſtant- 
ly caſt into priſon, from which, however, he after- 
wards made his eſcape. 

The death of Carloman, which happened in the year 


Charles the 971, left Charles ſole maſter of France; but the revolt 


Great. 


of the Saxons involved him in a ſeries of wars from 
which he did not extricate himſelf for 33 years. Theſe 
had long been tributaries to the French, but frequently 
revolted : and now, when freed from the terror of Pe- 
pin's arms, thought they had a right to ſhake off the 
yoke altogether, Charles entered their country with 


a a powerful army; and having defeated them in a num- 
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ber of ſmall engagements, advanced towards Ereſb>ur 


near Paderborn, where they had their capital poſt, aue 


where was the image of their god Irminſul, repreſent- 
ed as a man completely armed, and ſtanding on a co- 
lumn. The Saxons made an obſtinate defence, bur 
were at laſt obliged to ſubmit; and Charles employed 
his army three days in demoliſhing the monuments of 
idolatry in this place ; which ſo much diſheartened the 
whole nation, that for the preſent they ſubmitted to 
{uch terms as he pleafed to impoſe; and which were 
rendered eaſier than they probably would have been, 
by the news which Charles now received from Italy. 
He had concluded a marriage with the daughter of 
Didier king of the Lombards ; but this had been diſ- 
ſolved by the Pope, who reproached the Lombards 
with the firſt ſtain of the leproſy. Thus all friendſhip 
was diſſolved betwixt Didier and Charles; and as the 
Lombard monarchs ſeem to have had a kind of natural 
enmity towards the popes, it is not ſurpriſing: that it 
ſhould now break out with uncommon fury. Didier 
having ſcized and frighted to deach Pope Stephen IV, 
uſed his atmoſt endeavours to reduce his ſacceſſor 
Adrian I. to a ſtate of entire dependance on himſelf. 
Adrian applied to the French monarch, the uſual re- 
ſource of the pontiffs in thoſe days. Charles was very 
willing to grant the neceſſary aſſiſtance, but the nobi- 
lity were averſe to an Italian war: fo that he was obli- 
ged to act with great circumſpection. Several embaſ- 
lies were therefore {ent to Didier, entreating him to re- 
ſtore to the pope thoſe places which he had taken from 
him, and at laſt even offering him a large ſum of mone 
if he would do ſo ; but this propoſal being rejected, 
he obtained the conſent of his nobility to make war 
on the Lombards. Didier diſpoſed his troops in ſuch 
a manner, that the officers of Charles are ſaid to haye 
been unanimouſly of opinion that it would be impoſ- 
fible to force a paſſage. This, however, was accom- 
pliſhed, either through the ſuperior {kill of Charles, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, or a panic which ſeized” 
the Lombard (oldiers, according toothers; after which, 
Didicr, with the old duke of Aquitain, who had eſca- 
ped from his priſon, and taken retuge at his court, 
ſhat themſelves up in Pavia. Adalgite, the ouly ſon 
of the Lombard monarch, with the widow and chil- 
dren of Carloman, fled to Verona. That city was im- 
mediately inveſted by the conqueror, and in a ſhort 
time obliged to ſubmit. Adalgiſe had the good luck 
to eſcape to Conſtantinople, but we are not informed 
what became of Carloman's widow and children. 
Charles, after paying a ſhort viſit to Rome, returned 
to the ſiege of Pavia, The place was vigorouſly de- 
fended, until famine and peſtilence obliged the inhabi- 
tants to implore the clemency of Charles. Hunalde 
fell a ſacritice io his own obſtinacy in oppoſing the 
intention of the people; Didier was taken priſoner and 
carried into France ; but we are not informed of his 
fate afterwards. His Kingdom, however, was totally 
diſſolved, and Charles was crowned kind of Lombardy 
at Milan in the year 774. 

Having received the oaths of allegiance from his 
new ſubjects, Charles ſet out for Saxony, the inhabi- 
tants of which had again revolted, and recovered Ere(\- 
bourg their capital. The king ſoon recovered this 
important poſt ; but a detachment of his army being 
cut off, and new troubles ariſing inlialy, he was _ 
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France. ged to accept of the propoſals of the Saxons, though 


fr nies dee 
only ſtrengthed the fortifications of Ereſbourg, and 


left 2 ſufficient garriſon in the place, he ſet out for 
Italy, which was all in commotion through the in- 
trigues of the emperor of the Eaſt, and Adalgiſe the 
ſon of Didier. The preſence of Charles reſtored tran- 
quillity in that quarter ; but in the mean time, the 
$4x01s having taken Ereſbourg and deſtroyed the for- 
tilications, threatened to annihilate the French power 
in that quarter. On the king's return, he found them 
employed in the ſiege of Sigebourg. His ſudden ar- 
rival ſtruck the barbarians with ſach terror, that they 
inſtantly ſued for peace; which the king once more 
granted, but took care to ſecure their obedience by a 
chain of forts along the river Lippe, and repairing the 
fortifications of rt ſbourg. An aſſembly of the Saxon 
chiefs was held at Paderborn; and a promiſe was made, 
that the nat ion ſhould embrace the Chriſtian religion: 
after which the king ſet out on an expedition to Spain 
in the year 778. 

This new enterpriſe was undertaken at the requeſt 
of Ibunala, the Mooriſh ſovereign of Saragoſſa, who 
had been driven from his terri:ory. He was reſtored, 
however, by the proweſs of Charles, who reduced the 
cities of Pampluna and Saragoſſa. He reduced alſo 
the city of Barcelona, and the kingdoms of Nayarre 
and Arragon; but on his return, he met with a ſe- 
vere cieck from the Gaſcons, who attacked and de- 
feated the rear- guard of his army with great ſlaughter 
as they paſſed the Pyrenean mountains. This engage- 
ment, which ſeems to imply ſome defect in the pru- 
dence or military ſkill of Charles, has been much cele- 
brated among romance writers, on account of the death 
of Roland a famous warrior. 

Next year, 779, he paid a viſit to Italy with his two 
ſons Carloman and Louis. Having paſſed the winter 
at Pavia, he entered Rome next ſpring amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants. Here, in the 3th year 
of his age, he divided his dominions in preſence of the 
pope betwixt his two ſons Carloman and Louis, The 
former, who now took the name of Pepin, had Lom- 
bardy ; the latter Aquitain. Having then received 
the {bmiſſion of Taſſilon duke of Bavaria, he ſet out 
for Saxony, where he took a moſt ſevere revenge on 
the people of that country for the many treacheries 
they had been guilty of, The preſent revolt was 
chiefly owing to a chief named Witikind, who had 
twice before fled from the victorious arms of Charles, 
and taken refuge at the court of Denmark. Return- 
ing from thence in the king's abſence, he rouſed his 
countrymen to action, while the generals of Charles, 
diſagreeing, among themſelves, neglected to take the 
proper methods for repelling the enemy. In conſe- 
quence of this, they were entirely defeated onthe banks 
of the Weſer in the year 782. Charles arrived in 
time to prevent the total deſtruction of his people, 
and directly penetrated into the heart of the country. 
Witikind, unable to reſiſt his antagoniſt, once more 
fled into Denmark ; but 4500 of his followers periſhed 
at once by the hands of the executioner. An univer- 
{al inſurre&ion was the conſequence of this unheard of 
cruelty ; and though during three years the French 
inonarch was conſtantly ſucceſsful in the field, he found 
it impoſſible by any force whatever to ſubdue the 
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ſpirit of the people, 
to have recourſe to negociation, Witikind and ſeve- 
ral other chiefs were invited to an interview ; where 
Charles repreſented to them in ſuch ſtrong colours the 
ruin which muſt neceſſarily enſue to their country by 
perſiſting obſtinately in oppobtion to him, that they 
were induced not only to perſuade their countrymen 
finally to ſubmir, but to embrace the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. 

Charles having thus brought his affairs in Saxony 
to an happy concluſion turned his arms againſt Taſſi- 
lon duke of Bavaria, who had underhand ſupported 
the Saxons in their revolt, Having entered his coun- 
try with 2 powerful army in the year 787, he made 
ſuch rapid advances, that the total deſtruction of Taſ- 
ſilon ſeemed inevitable. Charles had advanced as far 
as the river Lech, when Taſſilon privately entered his 
camp, and threw himſelf at his feet, The king had 
compaſſion on his faithleſs kinſman on ſecing him in 
this abje& poſture ; but no ſooner did the traitor find 
himſelf at liberty than he flirred up the Hunns, the 
Greek emperor, and the fugutive Adalpiſe, againſt the 
king, He fomented alſo the diſcontents of the fac- 
tious nobles of Aquitain and Lombardy ; but his ſub- 
jects, fearing leaſt theſe intrigues ſhould involve them 
in deſtruction, made a diſcovery of the whole to 
Charles. Taſſilon, ignorant of this, entered the diet 
at Ingelheim, not ſuſpecting any danger, but was in- 
ſtantly arreſted by order of the French monarch, Be- 
ing brought to a trial, the proofs of his Guilt were ſo 
1 that he was condemned to loſe his head: 
the puniſhment, however, Was afterwards mitigated to 
perpeuual confinement in a monaſtery, aud the duchy 
of Bavaria was annexed to the dominions of Charles. 

The Hunns and other enemies of the French mo- 
narch continued toproſecute their enterpriſes without 
regarding the fate of their aſſociate Taſſilon. Their 
attempts, however, only ſerved to enhance the fame 
of Charles, He defeated the Hunns in Bavaria, 
and the Greek emperor in Italy ; obliging the latter 
to renounce for eyer the fortune of Adalgiſe. The 
Hunns, not diſheartened by their defeat, continuing to 
infeſt the French dominions, Charles entered their 
country at the head of a formidable army ; and having 
forced their entrenchments, penetrated as far as Raal 
on the Danube, but was compelled by an epidemic 
diſtemper toretire before he had finiſhed his conqueſt. 
He was no ſooner returned to his own dominions, than 
he had the mortification to be informed, that his eldeſt 
ſon Pepin had conſpired againſt his ſovereignty and 
life. The plot was diſcovered by a prieſt who had 
accidentally fallen aſleep in a church where the con- 
ſpirators were aſſembled. Being awakened by their 
voices, he overheard them conſulting on the proper 
meaſures for completing their purpoſe ; on which he 
inſtantly ſet out for the palace, and ſummoned the mo- 
narch from his bed to inform him of the guilt of his 
ſon, Pepin was ſeized, but had his life ſpared, tho' 
condemned to expiate his offences by ſpending the re- 
mainder of his days in a monaſtery. 

Charles was no ſooner freed from this danger than 
he was again called to arms by a revolt of the Saxons 
on the one hand, while a formidable invaſion of the 
Moors diſtreſſed him on the other ; the Hunns at the 
ſame time renewing their depredations on his domi- 
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nions. The king did not at preſent make war againſt 


w——— the Moors; probably foreſceing that they would be 
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called off by their Chriſtian enemies in Spain, This 
accordingly happened ; the victories of Alonſo the 
Chaſte obliged them to leave France ; after which 
Charles marched in perſon to attack the Saxons and 
Hunns. The former conſented _—_ to reccive the 
Chriſtan religion, but were like wiſe obliged to deliver 
up a third part of their army to be diſpoſed of at the 
king's pleaſure ; but the Hunns detended themſelves 
with incredible vigour. Though often defeated, their 
love of liberty was altogether invincible ; ſo that the 
war was not terminated but by the death of the king, 
and an almoſt total deſtruction of the people : only one 
tribe could be induced to acknowledge the authority 
of the French monarch, 

Theſe exploits were finiſked betwixt the years 793 
and 798 ; after which Charles invaded and ſubdued the 
iſlands ef Majorca and Minorca ; which the diſſenſions 
of the Mooriſh chiefs gave him an opportunity of 
doing. The ſatisfaction he felt from his new con- 
queſt, however, was ſoon damped by the troubles which 
broke out in Italy. After the death of pope Adrian, 
his nephew aſpired to the papal dignity ; but a prieſt 
named Leo being preferred, the diſappointed candi- 
date determined on revenge. He managed matters ſo 
well, that his deſigns were concealed for four years. 
At laſt, on the day of a proceſſion, a furious aſſault was 
made on the perſon of Leo. The unfortunate pon» 
tiff was left tor dead on the ground ; but having with 
difficulty recovered, and made his eſcape to the Vati- 
can, he was protected by the duke of Spoleto, at that 
time general of the French forces. His cauſe was 
warmly eſpouſed by Charles, who invited him to his 
camp at Paderborn in Weſtphalia ; whence he diſpatch- 
ed him with a numerous guard to Rome, promiſing 
ſoon after to viſit that metropolis, and redreſs all grie- 
vances. His attention for the preſent, however, was 
called by the deſcents of the Normans on the maritime 
provinces of his dominions ; ſo that he was obliged to 
defer the promiſed aſſiſtance for ſome time longer, 
Having conſtructed forts at the mouths of moſt of the 
navigable rivers, aud further provided for the defence 
of his territories, by inſtituting a regular militia, and 
appointing proper ſquadrons to cruiſe againſt the in- 
vaders, he ſet out for the fourth and laſt time on a 
journey to Rome, Here he was received with the 
higheſt poſſible honours. Leo was allowed to clear 


emperor of himſelf by oath of the crimes laid to his charge by his 
the welt, enemies, while his accuſers were ſent into exile. On 


the feſtival of Chriſtmas, inthe year 800, after Charles 
had made his appearence in the cathedral of St Peter, 
and aſſiſted devoutly at maſs, the pope ſuddenly put a 


crown on his head ; and the place inſtantly reſounded 


with acclamations of“ Long life to Charles the Au- 
guſt, crowned by the hand of God ! Long life and 
victory to the great and pacific emperor of the Ro- 
mans!” His body was then conſecrated and anointed 
with royal unction; and after being conducted to a 
throne, he was treated with all the reſpect uſually paid 
to the ancient Cæſars; from this time alſo being ho- 
noured with the title of Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great. In private converſation, however, he uſually 
proteſted, that he was ignorant »f the pope's intention 
at this time; and that, had be ktown it, he would have 
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to have his new title acknowledged by the eaſtern em- 
perors, evidently ſhowed how fond he was of it. 
Charles, now raiſed to the ſupreme dignity in the 
weſt, propoſed to unite in himſelf the whole power of 
the firſt Roman emperors, by marrying Irene the em- 
preſs of the eaſt, But in this he was diſappointed by 
the marriage of that priuceſs by Nicephorus : however, 
the latter acknowledged his new dignity of Auguſtus, 
and the boundaries of the two empires were amicably 
ſettled. Charles was further gratified by the reſpect 
paid him by the great Haroun Al-Raſhid, caliph of 
the Saracens, who yielded to him the ſacred city of 
Jeruſalem, and holy ſcpulchre there. But in the mean 
time his empire was threatened with the invaſion of a 
very formicablecnemy, whom even the power of Charles 
would have found it hard io reſiſt, Theſe were the 
Normans, at this time under the government of God- 
frey a celebrated warrior, and who by their adventurous 
ſpirit, and ſkill in maritime affairs, threatened all the 
weſtern coaſts of Europe with deſolation. From 
motives of mutual convenience a tranſitory peace was 
eſtabliſhed, and Charles made uſe this interval to 
ſettle the final diſtribution of his dominions. Aqui- 
tain and Gaſcony, with the Spaniſh march, were aſſign- 
cd to his ſon Louis; Pepin had Italy confirmed to 
him ; and to this was added the greateſt part of Ba- 
varia, with the country now poſſeſſed by the Griſons. 
Charles the eldeſt had Neuſtria, Auſtraſia, and Thu- 
ringia. The donation was ſuppoſed to be rendered 
more authentic by the ſanction of the pope. This di- 
viſion, however, had ſcarce taken place, when the 
princes were all obliged to defend their dominions by 
force of arms, Louis and Pepin were attacked by the 
Saracens, and Charles by the Sclayonians. All theſe 
enemies were defeated ; but while Charles hoped ts 
ſpend the ſhort remainder of his life in tranquillity, he 
was once more called forth to martial exertions by the 
hoſtile behaviour of Godfrey the Norman leader. 
Charles ſent him a meſſage of defiance, which was re- 
turned in the ſame ſtyle by Godfrey : but the former, 
by artfully fomenting diviſions among the northern 
powers, prevented for a while the threatened danger ; 
but, theſe diſturbances being quelled, the Normans re- 
newed their depredations, and Charles was obliged to 
face them in the field, An engagement, however, 
was prevented by the death of Godfrey, who was at- 
ſaſſinated by a private ſoldier ; on which the Norman 
army retreated, and the dominions of the emperor 1i!1 
remained free from theſe invaders. Still the latter 
days of Charles were embittered by domeſtic misfor- 


tunes. His favourite daughter Rotrude died, as did 


alſo Pepin king of Italy; and theſe misfortunes were 
ſoon followed by the death of his eldeſt ſon Charles. 
The emperor then thought proper to aſſociate his only 
ſurviving ſon Louis with him in the government ; 


9 
which was formally done at Aix-la-Chapclle, Charles Death of 
himſelf ſurvived this tranſaction only a few months: his Charlcs tle 
death happened on the 27th of January 814; iu the Creat. 


71ſt year of his age, and 47th of his reign, 
By the martial atchicvementsof this hero, the French 
monarchy was raiſed to its utmoſt pitch of ſplen- 
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birants of Brittany to the ſuores of the ocean, and ch- 
lig-d them to ſubmit to a diſgracetul tribute, He 
had reduced under his dominion all that part of Spain 
which extends trom the Pyrences to the river Lbro, 
and includes the Kingoms of Routilion, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and Catalonia, He polletied Italy from the 
Alps to the borders of Calabria, but the duchy of Be- 
neventam, including molt of the preſent kingdom of 
Naples, eſcaped the yoke aficr a tranſitory ſubmiſſion. 
Belides theſc exterſtwe countries, Charles added to his 
territories the whole of Germany and Pannonia; fo 
that the French now had the juriſdiction of all the 
country from caſt t weſt, from the Ebro in Spain 
to the Viſtula; and from north to ſouth, from the 
duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the boun- 
dary between Germany and the dominions of Denmark. 
In acquiring theſe exte five dominions Charles had been 
guilty of horrid and repeated maſlacres; for which, 
however, he had been in ſome meaſure exculable by the 
hirbarity and rebellions diſpoſition of the people with 
whom he had to deal, upon whom no mild meaſures 
would probably have had any effect. His eſtabliſhing 
of ſchools throughout the conquered provinces, ſhowed 
alſo his inclination to govern his ſubjects in peace, 
and to take p:oper ſteps for their civilization ; though 
indeed many parts of his private conduct ſhowed no 
(mal! inclination to cruelty ; particularly the fate of 
the ſons of Carloman, of whom no account conld ever 
be obtained, His advice to his ſon Louis indeed was 
excellent; exhorting him to conſider his people as his 
children ; to be very mild and gentle in his admini- 
ſtration, but firm in the execution of juſtice ; to re- 
ward merit; promote his nobles gradually; chooſe mi- 
niſters deliberately, but not remove them capriciouſly 
or without ſufficient reaſon. All theſe prudent maxims, 
however, were not ſufficient to enable Louis to govern 
dominions fo extenſive, and people ſo turbulent as he 
had to deal with. Art the time of the deceaſe of his 
father, this prince was about 36 years of age, and had 
married Ermengarde, daughter of the count of Heſ- 
bai of the dioceſe of Liege, by whom he had three 
ſons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis. Lothaire, the 
eldeſt, was aſſociated with himſelf in the empire, and 
the two youngeſt were entruſted with the governments 
of Aquitain and Bavaria. Every one of the princes 
proved unfaithful to their father, as well as enemies 
to one another. The death of Ermengarde, and the 
marriage of the emperor with Judith a princeſs of Ba- 
varia, artful bat accompliſhed, proved the firſt ſource 
of calamity to the empire. In the year 823, Charles, 
the emperor's youngeſt ſon was born: and his preten- 
ſions became in time more fatal to the public tranquil- 
lity than the ambition and diſobedience of all the reſt. 
Various parts of the Imperial dominions were like- 
wiſe aſſaulted by foreign enemies. The inhabitants of 
Brittany and Navarre revolted ; the Moors invaded 
Catalonia ; while the ambition of Judith produced a 
war amongſt the brothers themſelves, 

Charles at firſt had been appointed ſovereign of that 
part of Germany bounded by the rivers Dannbe, the 
Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine; the country of 
the Griſons and Burgundy, comprehending Geneva 
and the Swiſs Cantons: but this was oppoſed by the 
three elder ſons. Pepin and Louis advanced with the 
united forces of Aquitain and Bavaria, while the Im- 
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the empreis retired to a monaſtcry, Lothaire, the 
clileſt of the young princes, to whom the reſt found 
themielves obliged to ſubmit, was the perſon who re- 
tained the emperor in his poſſeſſion ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing his breach of duty, his heart was touched with re- 
morſe on account of the crimes he had committed. 
Dreading the reproach of the world at large, and be- 
ing threatened with the cenſures of the church, he 
threw himſelf at his father's feet, and begged par- 
don for his guilt, conſenting to relinquiſh the autho- 
rity he had unjuſtly nſnrped. Thus Louis was re- 
eſtabliſhed in his authority by the diet of the empire 
which had met to depoſe him. His firſt ſtep was to 
recal his empreſs from the monaſtery to which ſhe had 
retired ; but this princeſs, implacable in her reſent- 
ment, now perſecuted Lothaire to ſuch a degree, that 
he was obliged to join his two brothers Pepin and 
Louis in a confederacy againſt their father. The old 
emperor thought to check this rebellious diſpoſition by 
revoking his grant of Aquitain to Pepin, and con- 
ferring it on his youngeſt ſon Charles, then only 
nine years of age; but pope Gregory IV. conferred 
the Imperial dignity itſelf on Lothaire, depoſing the 
unhappy monarch, and again ſending the empreſs to a 
nunnery in the foreſt ot Arden, The unnatural be- 
haviour of his ſons, however, once more excited the 
compaſſion of his ſubjects. Dreux, the biſhop of 
Mentz, uſed his intereſt with Louis king of Bavaria 
to arm his ſubje&s in defence of his father and ſove- 
reign, In this enterpriſe the Bavarian monarch was 
joined by the French and Saxons, that the aged 
emperor was once more reſtored, the empreſs releaſed 
from her nunnery, and Charles from his priſon, in the 
year 333, 

The ambition of Judith now ſet matters once more 
in a flame. Taking advantage of the affection her 
huſband bore her, the perſnaded him to inveſt her fon 
Charles with the ſovercignty of Neuſtria as well as 
the dominions formerly aſſigned kim. This was pro- 
ductive of great diſcontents on the part of Lothaire 
and Pepin ; but their power was now too much broken 
to be able to accompliſh any thing by force of arms. 
The death of Pepin, which happened ſoon after, pro- 
duced a new diviſion of the empire. The claims of 
young Pepin and Charles, ſons of the deceaſed prince, 
were entirely diſregarded, and his French dominions 
divided between the two brothers Charles and Lothaire, 
the latter being named guardian to his infant nephew. 
This enraged Louis of Bavaria, whoſe intereſt was en- 
tirely neglected in the partition, to ſuch a degree, 
that he again revolted ; but the unexpected appearance, 
with the hoſtile preparations of the Saxons, obliged 
him to ſubmit and aſk pardon for his offences. Still, 
however, the ambition of the empreſs kept matters in 
a continual ferment, and the empire was again threat- 
ened with all the calamities of civil war; but before 
theſe took place, the emperor died, in 831, after a 
moſt unfortunate reign of 27 years. 

Louis was eminent for the mildneſs of his manners 
and peaceful virtues, which procured him the title of 
Le Debonnaire, or“ the gentle ;** but ſuch was the tur- 
bulence and exceſſive barbarity of the age in which he 
lived, that all his virtues, inſtead of procuring him 
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